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HISTORY or AR CHERY, 


ciently the principal implement 


: Pram nations the bow was an- 


= of war; and by the expertneſs of 
the archers alone was often decided 


the fate of battles and of empires. 


| Bows were firſt conſtructed pro- 
bably from the rough and unformed - 
boughs of trees; but gradual im- 


3 would be added as men 


ecame more and more converſant 


with the knowledge of natural ob- 
_ jets. 
it was the cuſtom of ſome nations to 
make bows of reeds, or cane; the 


We find, by Herodotus, that 


Bactri, he ſays, uſed ſome of this 


kind, as did the Indi; and the ſame 
practice prevails at this day in Perſia 


and India, and in ſome parts of Ame- 
But theſe materials are not 
well adapted to produce a very elaſtic 


bow, which, unleſs made ſtrong and 
_ difficult to draw, would have but lit- 
tle effect in projecting the arrow. 


Indeed, this is commonly the caſe 


with almoſt all the bows made uſe of 


by ſavages, and thoſe other nations 


who are little acquainted with the uſe 
of edged tools. 5 


The moſt- eſteemed bows of Perſia, 


it is ſaid, are made by faſtening two 
l 19 oh 
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pieces, one of horn, the other of | 


wood, on each other, by means of 
catgut, which is bound tight around 
the two, from end to end; by which 


means they are kept firm together, 
and cannot flip when the bow is drawn. 
After this the bow is covered with 


the bark of a tree, which is exceed=- 


ingly tough and flexible, and upon 


this ſmooth ſurface they paint va- 
rious figures of branches, leaves, 
birds, and other decorations, gene- 


rally intermixing gold and ſilver pig- 


ments among them. They then cover 
the whole with a tranſparent varniſh, 
which protects it from wet and damp, 
In Perſia and Tartary, and in other 

parts of the eaſtern world, the horns 
of the antelope are manufactured into 
bows, many of which are very ex- 
cellent weapons. They are generally 

much ſhorter than thoſe uſed in this 
country, ſeldom exceeding four feet 
in length. The two pieces of which 
theſe inftruments are made are "ang | 
firmly the centre, and are uſually or- 


namented with painting and gilding. 
The Otaheite bows are very long, 
and conliſt of one piece only; in 
the back part of Which there is a 
e groove, 
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groove, containing a pretty thick 


cord. The cord reaches the whole 


length, and is faſtened very ſtrongly 
at each end, This contrivance is 
found very ſerviceable in aſſiſting the 


ſtrength of the bow, and acts in ſome. 


meaſureas a ſpring. The Ffkimaux, 
bordering on Hudſon's Bay, make 


uſe of a bow acting on the ſame 


principle as that of Otaheite. The 
wood part is about four feet, or four 
and a half, in length, about three 
quarters of an inch in thickneſs, and 


two or three inches in breadth, having 


the ſame dimenſions throughout. At 


the diſtance of ejght or nine; inches 
from each end, there is an abrupt 
curve; and on the back of this in- 
ſtrument there are a number of ſtrings 
made of the ſinews of deer, drawn 
tight, and faſtened at the indented 
parts. 


Theſe ſtrings act in the ſame 


The curves are 


horn, which are faſtened to the wood 
on the outer ſide of the bow; the 


wood being firſt cracked and preſſed 
into an angle, And as the horn. is 
in a figure fitting into this angle, and 
is bound tight, it confines the wooden 
part in the curves from moving, when 
the bow is made uſe of. This Eſki- 
maux weapon is a very extraordinary 
ſpecies of the bow, and unlike all o- 
thers. 
Scheffer, the bows are compoſed of 
two pieces fixed together with glue, 
one of which is of birch, and the o- 
ther of fir-tree ; which, he ſays, on 

account of the reſin it contains, is 
very proper for the making of bows. 
They have a caſe likewiſe of birch, 


In Lapland, it is faid by 


in order to prevent injuries from rain 


or ſnow. The Laplanders, in joining 

the two parts of their bows, uſe a pe- 

.culiar kind of glue, prepared from 

the ſkins of fiſh, which is poſſeſſed of 

an uncommon degree of ſtrength. 

__ Metallic bows, of ſilver, gold, and 
braſs, are mentioned by different 


authors; but it is probable theſe 


nere only metaphorical, or ornamen- 
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tal, as they could not be made to 


anſwer the purpoſe of ſhooting, in any 
tolerable degree. Bows of iteel are 
indeed mentioned in Job xx. 24. The 
bow of ſteel ſhall ſtrike hin through; 
but we are ignorant how they faſhion- 
ed them. Bows of ſteel tempered by 


{kilful workmen have been tried in 


Fngland, but it appears that the 
elaſticity of metal is far more flow 


and ſluggiſh than that of wood; and, 
_unlefs the bow is made ſtrong, it has 
but little projectile effect. Metallic 


bows alſo are of much greater weight 


than others of the ſame power. The 
modern bows uſed in England are 


made of ſeveral kinds of wood. Yew 
has been by far the. longeſt in uſe, 
but it is not ſo much eſteemed at pre- 
ſent as ſome. other kinds. The 


foreign woods, imported into this 
country for the purpoſe of dying and 
manner as the cord on the Otakeite - cabinet- making, are ſome of them 
bow, and encreaſe the force of the 
projecting power very much. It is the 
cuſtom of the ſavages to ſoak theſe 
_ bows in water before uſing, as it con- 
tracts the ſinews, and makes the in- 
ſtrument ſtronger, | 
made by means of thick pieces of 


very proper for bows, ſuch as fuſtic, 
roſe- wood, cocoa-tree, &c. The 
modern bows are conſtructed of two 
pieces, a body part, generally of 
elaſtic, often of brittle, wood, and a 
thin ſtrip of aſh, elm, or ickery, 


which is firmly fixed on the back of 
the other. This back not only pre- 
vents the body from ſplitting, but at 
the ſame time renders the bow infi- 


nitely more difficult to draw. 
Bows of different nations preſerve 
a very near reſemblance to each o- 


ther; and it is evident, from the 


principle upon which they act, that 
this muſt always be the. caſe. The 
Grecian bow is that we generally fee 
in the hands of the Grecian warriors, 
and moſtly delineated in fcutpture, 
and on ancient. medals. The figure 
of it is the moſt beautiſul and pic- 
tureſque of any; and perhaps it is 
For this reaſon we ſee it ſo often re- 
preſented by painters and ſculptors, 
who call it the bow of Apollo, It 1s 
compoſed of three different parts; 
the two end pieces, which act as 
ſprings, and a third, into which the 
other two are fixed. This third piece, 
being between the other, 1s the part 
by which the bow is held, whey made 
uſe of. The ſpringing parts are 
thick towards the middle, and taper 
from thence to the points where the 
ſtring is faſtened, Theſe points were 

| called 
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called zoowyn, and were often of gold, 


or ſilver. The ſprings of the bow 
are curved, not unlike the horns of 
ſome of the Eaſt-Indian goats; and, 
as we read that the horgs of animals 
were ſometimes uſed. for theſe parts 
of the bow, perhaps the natural 


figure gave a model for the bows 


which were not made of horn. Anovu- 
ther ſpecies of this weapon is made of 

one regular curve, having no ſepara- 
tion in the middle. We. do not fee 


this kind often repreſented in the 
tablets of antiquity, although of the, 
molt natural figure, and of the moſt 


ſimple conſtruction. The bows which 
are at preſent in uſe, and which 
formerly were uſed in England, are 
of this fort. Bows on both theſe 


1 are uſed in ſavage nations, 


ut the latter is the more common. 


The muſeums, and many private col- 


lections, contain bows of each ſort, 


which were brought to this country 


by the navigators who have viſited 
the Pacific Ocean, and the remoter 
parts of Aſia and America. The in- 
ſtruments of this kind made by the 


inhabitants of Aſia very much re- 


ſemble thoſe of America, and are 
often of the ſame materials. 
The Grecian bow is ſaid to have 
been firſt made in the form of the 
Sigma in their alphabet. 
uſed by the Scythians will paſs under 

the ſame character. A£ 

rom Scythia into Greece, the bows 
of each, perhaps, were not very dif- 
ferent. The Scythian bow is called 
crooked, becaule it was ſo ina greater 


degree than the bows of other coun- 


tries. This incuryation is ſaid to be 
ſo remarkable as to repreſent a creſ- 
. cent, or half- moon. Hence the ſhep- 
herd in Athenzus, ſays Potter, being 
to deſcribe the letters in the name of 
Theſeus, and exprefling each of them 


by ſome appoſite reſemblance, com- 


pares the third to the Scythian bow, 


meaning not the more modern cha- 


racter T, but the ancient C, and bears 
the third place in QHCEYC, The 
figure of a modern Tartar bow, will, 
perhaps, enable us to point out what 
is meant by this peculiar incurvation. 
The figure alluded to has a re- 
markable incurvation backwards, and 


The bow 


a | And, as the 
e of archery was introduced 


B a 


is extremely different from any 
other ſpecies of bow. The ends, 
which in this are inflected, are 
drawn on the oppoſite ſide when 
ſtrung; and in that caſe the bow does 
not appear very different from others. 
This curve backwards is the circum- 
ſtance which characteriſed the ancient 
Scythian bow. Hence we may con- 


clude, that, when authors ſpeak of 


the peculiarity belonging to this 
weapon, it is to be underſtood of its 
figure when unſtrung, and not its 
form as ſeen in the hand of one 
ſhooting. >. V 
The bows uſed by the Daci, a peo- 
ple formerly inhabiting Tranſylvania, 
and with whom the Romans had fre- 
quent conteſts, were made in a very 
beautiful curve, and ornamented at 
one end with the head of a ſwan, and 
at the other with that of a dragon; 
becauſe theſe figures were the com- 
mon enſigns uſed by that people in 
battle. There is a view of one of 


theſe Dacian weapons in the hand of 


a warrior, pictured among a con- 


tending group in Montfaucon. The 


lower part of the bow is hidden by 
the interpoſition of another figure, 


but the upper end is diſtinct, and the 
ſwan's head clearly viſible upon it. 
The Saxons ſeem to have been in the 
practice of ornamenting one end of 


their bows in a ſimilar manner. 
The form of the Roman bow is 
given by Spon and Montfaucon, in an 
excellent ſtatue of a maſter of archery, 
The figure is repreſented without 
clothing to the waiſt, and reſting the 
right hand on the upper end of the 
bow; the lower end of which is on 
the ground. The bow, however, is 
a figure ſeldom to be ſeen among the 
arms and trophies ſtruck on Roman 
medals. The reaſon is, perhaps, 
that it was eſteemed unworthy a place 


among the proper military weapons, 


becauſe not uſed by the regular 


troops. The ſagittarii and funditores 


were auxiliary men, and were not 
held in high eſtimation by the legions. 
The Roman veteran, inflamed with 
the zeal of ſignalizing himſelf. by acts. 
of perſonal brayery, diſdained the 
diſtant encounter; but, like the Bri- 
tiſh ſailor, reſerved himleif for clofer 
combat, where he ſtruck with uner- 
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he viewed the ſcience o 


irreſiſtible. This being the ſchool 
wherein the Roman delighted to ſtudy, 
f archery with 
contempt. | | | 
The Amazonian bow does not ap- 


pear to have any very particular cha- 


racter different from the other baws 


of three pieces; in general it appears 
of ſtronger make; 
may be a compliment to thoſe ladies 


ut perhaps this 


from the ſculptors. The modern 


_ Engliſh long-bow is well known, but 
is better underſtood from a figure 
than a deſcription. The only dif- 
ference in thoſe formerly in uſe and 
what are at preſent made is, that the 
ancient ones were ſometimes of a 
| fingle piece, but the modern ones 
have a thin piece of aſh joined, as 
above deſcribed. In the middle there 
is a binding, to enable the ſhooter to 
hold the inſtrument ſteady, and at tlie 


ſame time to prevent the hand being 


hurt; our old archers had no ſuch 
defence, but held their bow well 
beſmeared with wax, in order to fix 
it firm in the hand. 
Bous, if we believe hiſtorians and 
_ ſculptors, were much ſtronger form- 
erly, in ſome countries, than they 
are made at preſent. *' 
_ theſe inſtruments on ancient frag- 


The figures of 


ments are always much ſhorter than 


Ve imagine they ought to be: ſome 
are ſcarcely longer than a man's arm, 
and very few exceed that meaſure in 


any great degree. But the thickneſs 


of them is proportionably greater. 
We find, however, there were peo- 
ple who uſed bows as long as thoſe 
made in England. 
the Indian infantry held bows whoſe 
length was equal to the height of 
him who bore it; and this ſtandard 
ſeems to have been approved by o- 
ther nations. The Iriſh ſtatute of 


Arrian fays, 


Edward LV. ſays, ** That the bow 
ſhall not exceed the height of a man; 
and that the arrow ſhall be half the 


length of the bow.” The Carducian 


bow was three cubits long, the ar- 
rows two; the cubit being about a 
Foot and a half of our meaſure. He- 


rodotus ſays, the bow uſed by the 
- Ethiopians was of palm-tree, not leſs 
than four cubits ; and they ſhot with 
extremely-long arrows, We cannot 
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ring aim, and where his attack was 


form any exact conjecture on the de- 
gree of power theſe inſtruments poſ- 
ſeſſed, as the length of a bow has no 


influence in inereaſing the ſtrength; 


rather the contrary. We muſt how- 
ever conclude they were of prodigious 
force, ſince the account of Xenophon, 
whoſe ſoldiers felt the arrows of the 
Carducians during the retreat of the 
ten thouſand Greeks,correſpondswith 
this opinion. He ſays, Here fell a 
brave man, Cleonymus, a Lacedemo- 
nian, who was wounded in the ſide 


by an arrow, that made its way both _ 


through his ſhield and his buff coat.” 
Again: © Here fell Baſias, an Arca- 
dian, whoſe head was quite ſhot 


through by an arrow.” This ſtrong 


ſhooting continued among the de- 


ſcendants of the Carducians till the 


time of M. Craſſus, whoſe ſoldiers, 
Plutarch ſays, were ſlaughtered by 

their arrows in vaſt numbers, as no 
part of their armour could withſtand. 
the force of them. | ER 


| Chardin repreſents the practice of 


archery in Perſia, at the time he re- 


ſided there, as follows:“ The young 
_ Perſians (ſays he) learn to ſhoot with 


the bow; the art of which conſiſts in 
holding it firm, drawing and letting 
go the ſtring ſmoothly. At firſt they 
practiſe with a weak bow; and after- 

wards, by degrees, with thoſe which. 

are ſtronger. The perſons, who give 
inſtructions in this art, direct the 


young pupils to ſhoot with eaſe and 


agility, in every direction; before 


them, behind, on either ſide, elevated _ 


in the air, or low to the ground; in 
ſhort, in every different poſture, like 


the Scythians, who could uſe the bow 


in either hand with indifference. 
Some of their bows are exceedingly 
ſtrong; and the method they make 
uſe of to know their power, .is by 
faſtening them to a ſupport driven 


into a wall, and ſuſpending weights 


to the ſtring at the point where the 
arrow 1s placed when going to ſhoot. 


The ſtrongeſt require five hundred. 


pounds weight, to draw them up to 
the arrow's point!“ We are told that 
Apollo, by obſerving the different 
tones given out by the ſtring of his 
bow, while thus trying its power, by 


weights, diſcovered the notes of muſic, 


and conſtructed the monochord,w = 
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he formed in the ſame figure as the 
bow uſed by his ſiſter Diana. Such 
is ſtill the archery of the Perſians; 


| ; and ſuch the prodigious ſtrength of 


the bows, which to us, who are un- 
accuſtomed to ſee ſuch efforts of hu- 


man power, ſeem almoſt incredible; 


and perhaps by ſome may be eſteemed 
among thoſe ſtories of hiſtory which 
merit little credit. But let us reflect 
a moment on the effects of early ha- 
bits, and training the body from in- 
fancy to endure the toils of labour 


and fatigue; we ſhall then be induc-. 
ed to extend our conceptions of muſ- 
_ cular power to a much greater ſcale 


than at firſt ſight may appear reaſon- 
able. It is evident that, in the mi- 
litary operations of the preſent day, 


perſonal valour and bodily ſtrength 


are by no means ſo neceſſary as for- 
merly, The management of the muſ- 


ket requires no great ſtrength ; but 


when the bow, ſword, and javelin, 
were the inſtruments commonly in 
uſe, a ſtrong man had greatly the ad- 


vantage over a weak one, which is 
not now the caſe, This was the rea- 
fon why bodily ſtrength was eſteemed 
and cultivated of old, among the ſol- 
diery. We do not, at this day, ſee 


To many inſtances of muſcular power, 


becauſe men are trained in the more 
effeminate exerciſes of modern tac- 
tics, rather than the haraſling fatigues 


of the Campus Martius. | 
The Cretans, who have been highly 
celebrated tor their {kill and ſtrength 


in the management of the bow, were 


kept with the ſtricteſt care to the per- 
petual practice of archery; and there 


1s reaſon to 'think all thoſe nations 
and people who have rendered them- 
ſelves expert in this art, have adopted 
the ſame mode of education. Kea 
among the aborigines of America, ac- 
cording to Gumilla, vol. ii. p. 283. 
the boys were not ſuffered to eat their 
victuals till they had firſt hit then 
with an arrow from a diſtancde. 
8 (.o be continued.) 


MEMOIRS or LOVE axpd GALLAN TRV. 


MA DREMOISELLE CVURcHORD. From Gibbon's Miſcellaneous Works. 


Heſitate, from the apprehenſion of 
1 ridicule, when I approach the de- 
licate ſubject of my early love. 


ſpirit of chivalry, and is interwoven 


with the texture of French manners. 
I underſtand by this paſſion the union 


of deſire, friendſhip, and tenderneſs, 
which is inflamed by a ſingle female, 


| Which prefers her to the reſt of her 


ſex, and which ſeeks her poſſeſſion as 
the ſupreme or fole happineſs of our 
being. 
ing the object of my choice; and, 
though my love was diſappointed of 
ſucceſs, I am rather proud that I was 
once capable of feeling ſuch a pure 
and exalted ſentiment. The perſonal 
attractions of Mademoiſelle Suſan 


Ciurchord were embelliſhed by the 


virtues and talents of the mind.' Her 
fortune was humble, but her family 
was reſpectable. Her mother, a na- 
tive of France, had preferred her re- 
ligion to her country. The profeſ- 


By 
this word I do not mean the polite at- 
tention, the gallantry, without hope, 
or deſign, which has originated in the 


I need not bluſh at recallect- - 


_ olity ; 1 law and loved. 


ſion of her father did not extinguiſh 
the moderation and philoſophy of his 
temper, and he lived content with 2 
ſmall ſalary and laborious duty, in 
the obſcure lot of miniſter of Craſſay,. 
in the mountains that ſeparate the 
Pays de Vaud from the county of 
Burgundy. In the ſolitude of a ſe- 
queſtered village, he beſtowed a libe- 
ral, and even learned, education on 
his only daughter. She ſurpaſſed his 
hopes by her proficiency in the (ciences 
and languages; and, in her ſhort viſits 
to ſome relations at Lauſanne, the 
wit, the beauty, and erudition, of Ma- 
demoiſelle Curchord were the theme 
of univerſal applauſe. The report of 
ſuch a prodigy awakened my curi- 
I found her 
learned without pedantry, lively in 
converſation, pure in ſentiment, and 
elegant in manners; and the firſt ſud- 
den emotion was fortified by the ha- 
bits and knowledge of a more fami. 
liar acquaintance. She permitted me 
to make her two or three vilits at her 
father's houſe. I paſſed ſome happy 


days 


felicity : 


ther would not hear 
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prince ; 
were unfolded and cultivated by a li- 
beral education, 


company he frequented ; 
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days there, in the mountains of Bur- 
eundy, and her parents hunourably 
encouraged the connection, In a calm 
retirement, the gay vanity of youth 
no longer fluttered in her boſom ; the 


 Iifſtened to the voice of truth and 


paſſion, and I night preſume to hope 


that 1 had made ſome impreiſion on 
a virtuous heart. 


At Cratſay and 
Lauſanne I indulged my dre of 
y: but on my return to En 
land, I ſoon diſcovered that my ta- 
>} this [range 
alliance, and that without his cor {ent 


'] was myſeit deſtitute 41nd help es. 


After a paintul ſtruggle 1 yielded to 


my fate: I ſighed as a lover, Fobey- 


ed as a ſon; my wound was infenti- 


bly healcd by time, abſence, and the 
- habits of a new life, My cure was 
accelerated by a faithiul report of the 
tranquillit) and cheerfulneſs of the 


lady herſelf, and my love ſublided 


in friendſhip and eſteem, The mumit- 
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ter of Craſſay ſoon afterwards died] 
his ſtipend die&with him: his daugh- 
ter retired to Geneva, where, by 
teaching young ladies, ſhe earned a 
hard lubliſtence for herſelf and her 


mother; but in her loweſt diſtreſs 


ſhe inaintained a ſpotleſs reputation, 


and a dignified behaviour. A rich 


banker of E Paris, a Citizen of Geneva, 
had the good fortune and good ſenſe 


to dilcover and poſſeſs this ineſtim- 


able treaſure; and in the capital of 
taſte and luxury ſhe reſiſted the temp- 
tations of wealth, as ſhe had ſuſtain- 
ed the hardſhips of indigence. The 

genias of her huſband "has exalted. 


| him to the moſt conſpicuous ſtation _ 


in Europe. In every change of prof. 
perity aud diforace; he has reclined 
on the boſon of a faithful friend ; 
and Mademoiſelle Curchord become 
the wife of M. Necker, the ite 
and fiuancier of France. 


VICISSITUDES iN THE LIFE or A PRIME MINISTER. 


LOYSIUS was the ſon of an of- 
ficer in the ſervice of a German 
and his good natural talents 


Being ſtill very 
young, bit fraught with much ſub- 


ſtantial knowledge, he entered into 
the military ſervice of his ſovereign ; 
to whom he was not long unknownas 


a young man of great merit, and of 


Mill greater hopes. Aloyſius was in 
the full ardour of youth, and the 


rince was ſo likewiſe ; Aloyſius was 


 Impetuous and enterpriſing ; the 
prince, who was ſo too, was fond of 
_Juch characters. By a 
of wit, and a full ſtock of know- 


a CUpiGus vein 


ledge, Aloylins was the ſoul of every 
enlivened 
every circle into which he happened 


to fall, by a jovialty always equal, and 
' diffuſed life and gaiety over every 


object that came in his way; E and the 


prince knew how to prize the virtues 


which he himſelf poſſeſſed in an 


eminent degree, Whatever he took 


in hand, not excepting his very 
paſtimes, had a tincture of elevation: 

no obſtacle could affright him, and 
no diſappointment could conquer his 
n. The value of theſe alien 


was enhanced by a graceful figure 3 


the perfect picture of blooming health 


and herculean vigour was animated 
by the eloquent play of an active 
mind; an inborn natural majeſty in 
mien and 'gait and air was tempered 
by a noble modeſty. If the prince 
was charmed with the mind of his 
young companion, this captivating | 
exterior impreſſed his ſenſes with an 
irreſiſtible force. Equality of age, 
harmony of diſpoſitions and character, 
ſoon formed a connection between 
them, that partook of all the energy 
of friendſhip, and all the vehemence 
of ardent affection. Aloyſius rather 
flew than was raiſed from one pro- 
motion to another: but theſe out- 
ward marks of favour ſeemed very 
far ſhort, of the lively eſteem the 
prince had for him, His fortune 
ſprung up with aſtoniſhing rapidity, 
as the creator of it was his admirer, 
his paſſionate friend. Not yet twenty- 
two years of age, he ſaw himſelf on 
a ſummit, at which the moſt fortunate 
commonly finiſh their career. But 
his active ſpirit could not long remain 
quiet in the boſom of idle repoſe, nor 
yet content itſelf with the ſhining ap- 
pendages of a greatneſs, to the b 
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uſes of which he felt a ſufficiency of 


courage and ability. While the prince 
was running a round ot pleaſures, 
the young favourite employed himſelf 
in digging inthe mines of records and 

books; and devoted himſe)t with la- 
borious aſſiduity to the buſineſs of the 
ſtate: in which at length he rendered 


himſelf ſo accompliſhed and expert, 


that all affairs of any conſequence 
aſſed through his hands. From 
being a companion in the pleaſures, 
he became the chief counſellor and 
prime miniſter, and at laſt the maſter, 
of his prince. There was ſoon no 
way to the latter but through him. 


He difpoſed of all offices and digni- 


ties; all recompences and favours 
were received from his hands. 

Aloyſius had mounted to this pin- 
nacle of grandeur at too early a time 
of life, and in too ſudden a manner, 
for enjoying it in moderation. The 
elevation to which he ſaw himſelf 
raiſed made him giddy with ambi- 
tion; his modeſty for ſook him When 
he had reached the laſt aim of his 
wiſhes. The tribute of humble ſub- 

miſſion which was paid bim by the 


firſt perſons of the country, by all 


__ who were his ſuperiors by birth, con- 

 fideration, and fortune, and even by 
the veterans in office, intoxicated him 
with pride; and the unbounded au- 
thority with which he was inveſted, 
ſoon gave a certain hardneſs to his 


deportment, which thenceforward be- 
came a main feature in his character, 


and attached itſelf to him through all 
the viciſſitudes of his fortune, 
fervices were too painful and great 


for his friends to expect of him; but 


his enemies had reaſon to tremble; for 


as exceſſive as his complacency was on 


one ſide, ſo little moderation was in 
his revenge on the other. He made 
leſs uſe of his authority for enriching 
himſelf, than in making the fortune 
of numbers, who might look up to 
him as the author of their proſperity ; 
but humour, not equity, ſelected the 
object. By a haughty imperious de- 
meanour, he eſtranged from him the 
very hearts of thoſe whom he had 
cherithed wolf, while he at the ſame 
time turned all his rivals into fo ma— 
ny ſecret maligners or implacable 


No 
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Among the number of thoſe who 
watched all his ſteps with jealous and 


invidious eyes, and were already 


forming themſelves into the inſtru- 
ments of his ruin, was a count of 
Piedmont, Joſeph Martinengo, be- 
longing to the fuite of the prince, 
whom Aloyſius had.put into this polt, 


as a harmleſs creature devoted to 
him, that he might fill the place in 


the prince's amuſements, which he 


began to feel too dull for himſelf, 
and which 
change for a more important employ- 
ment. 
the work of his hands, whom, bv 2 


ſingle nod, he could replunge into 
the primitive nothing out of which he 
had drawn him by the breath of his 


mouth; ſo he held himſelf ſure of 
him, as well from morives of fear as 
of gratitude; and thus fell into the 
lame miſtake, as Kichelieu did in de- 


father choſe to ex- 


As he conlidered this man as 


livering the young Le Grand as a 


plaything to Louis XIII. But, be- 
ſides being unable to correct this 
miſtake with Richelieu's addreſs, he 


had to do with a more artful enemy 


than the French miniſter had had to 


contend with.  ſnttead of being vain 


of his ſucceſs, and making his bene- 


factor feel that he could now do with. 
out him, Martinengo was ſedulous to 
keep up the {how of dependence, and 
with a feigned ſubmiſſion to attach 
himſelf clofer to the creator of his 
fortune. At the ſame time, however, 
he did not neglect to uſe the opportu- 
nities his poſt afforded him, of being 


frequently about the prince, in their 
full extent, and to render himſelf by 


imperceptible degrees neceſſary and 


indiſpenſible to him. Ina ſhort time 
he had gained a thorough knowledge 
of the temper and diſpolitions of his 
maſter, had deſcried every latent 


ſenſibly ſtolen into Iris graces, 
thoſe arts which a generous pride and 
a natural elevation of foul had taught 


Italian, who did not diſdain to em- 
ploy the molt baſe and ſervile means 
for arriving at his aim. Knowing 


full well that a man is no. where 
in more want of a guide aud alliſtant 
than in the ways of vice, and that 

| | | nothing 
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avenue to his confidence, and had in- 
All 


the miniſter to look down upon with 
contempt, were put in play by the 
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nothing conduces to bolder con- 
fidences than a co-partnerſhip in ſe- 
cret indulgencies, he inflamed thoſe 
paſſions which had hitherto lain dor- 
mant in the heart of the prince, and 
then preſſed himſelf upon him as his 
_ confident and encourager. He fe- 

duced him into thoſe exceſſes which 
leaſt of all admit of being witneſſed 
or known and thus imperceptibly 
_ accuſtomed him to make him the 
depoſitary of ſecrets from which a 
third was ever excluded. In fhort, 
He at length built his infamous plan 
of ſucceſs on the corruption of the 
prince, and executed it the more ea- 
| ily, as ſecrecy was a means eſſential 
to its completion; fo that he was in 


poſſeſſion of the heart of the prince 


ere Aloyſius could have the ſmalleſt 
furmiſe that he ſhared it with ano- 
ther. V „ 
It may be thought ſomewhat ſur- 
priſing, that ſo conſiderable a change 
ſnould eſcape the attention of the ſa- 


gacious miniſter: but Aloyſius was 


too fecure in his own importance for 
admitting the thought that ſuch a man 

as Martinengo was likely to become 
his rival; and the latter was too pre- 
tent to himſelf, too much on his 

guard, to awaken his opponent from 
this preſumptuous ſecurity, by any 
inconiiderate act of his. What had 
made thouſands be fore him to trip on 
the flippery ground of princely fa- 
vour, cauſed Aloyſius alſo to fall 
too much confidence in himſelf. The 
private familiarities that paſſed be- 


tween Martinengo and his maſter, 
gave him no diſturbance at all. He 


xeadily granted the upſtart of his own 
erection a happineſs which he in his 


heart defpiſed, and which he had 


never made the object of his purſuit. 
The friendſhip ot the prince had 


never any charms for him but as it 


alone could fnoothen his way to ſo— 


vereign power; and he Careleſsly_ 


Kicked down the ladder behind him 
as ſoon as it had helped him to the 
_ elevation he ſought. _ 5 
Mlartinengo was not the man to 
content himſelf with playing ſo ſu- 
 bordinate a part. At every advance 
in the favour of his maſter, he gave 
his wiſhes a bolder ſcope, and his 


ambition began to thirſt after more 


* 
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ſolid gratifications. The artificial 


diſplay of ſubmiſſion he had hitherto 


made to his benefactor, became daily 
more irkſome to him as the growth 
of his proſperity awakened his arro- 
gance. 


proceeding in equal 


the prince, but, on the contrary, of- 
ten ſeemed viſibly enough deſigned 


to humble his aſpiring pride by a ſa- 


lutary glance at his origin; ſo this 


conſtrained and contradictory beha- 
viour grew at length ſo troubleſome, _ 
that he ſeriouſly ſet about a plan to 
end it at once by the downfal of his 
Under the moſt impenetrable 
his plan 
to maturity, Yet durſt he not ven- 


rival. 
veil of diſguiſe he foſtere 


ture to meaſure ſwords with his rival 


in open combat; for, though the 


prime of Aloyſius's favouritiſm was 
over, yet it had been too early 


implanted, and was too deeply root- 
ed in the mind of the youthful prince, 
to be ſo ſuddenly torn up. The flight- 
eſt cireumſtance might reſtore it to 
its priſtine vigour; and therefore 
Martinengo well imagined that the 
blow he intended to give him muſt 
What Aloyſius 


be a mortal blow. 
perhaps had loſt in the prince's love 


he might have_gained in his eſteem; 
the more the latter withdrew from 
ſtate affairs, the leſs could be difſ- 
penſe with the man, who, even at 
the expence of the country, took 
care of his intereſts with the moſt 
conſcientious fidelity and deyotion— 
and dear as he had formerly been as 
a friend, ſo important was he now to 


him as miniſter. THe 3 8 
The particular method by which 


the Italian reached his aim remained 
a ſecret between him who received 
the ſtroke and him who ſtruck it.— 
It was ſuppoſed, that he laid before 
the prince the originals of a ſecret 

and ſuſpicious correſpondence, which 
Aloyſius ſhould have carried on with 


a neighbouring court; whether ge- 
nuine or forged is a matter on which 


opinions are divided. Be that as it 
may, he obtained his end to a dread- 


ful degree. Aloyſius appeared in 


the eyes of the prince as the moſt 


ungrateful and blackeſt of traitors, 
whoſe 


The refinement of the mi- 
niſter's behaviour towards him, not 
ace with the 
rapid advances he made in favour of 


name of the prince. 
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whoſe treaſon was placed ſo far out 
of doubt, that it was thought proper 


to proceed immediately againſt him 


without any formal trial, The whole 
was managed with the profoundeſt 
ſecrecy between Martinengo and his 
maſter, ſo that Aloyſius never once 


perceived the ſtorm that was gather- 


ing over his head. Obſtinate in his 
baneful ſecurity, till the awful mo- 


ment, when he was ſunk from an ob- 
ject of general adoration and envy t 


an object of the deepeſt compaſſion. 
On the arrival of the decilive day, 


Aloyſius, according to cuſtom, went 
to take a turn on the parade. From 


enſign he had become, in the ſpace 
of a few years, colonel of the guards; 


and even this poſt was no more than 
a modelter name for the office of 


prime miniſter, which in fact he fill- 
ed, and diſtinguiſhed him above the 


foremoſt in the country. The guard 


parade was the place where his pride 


was wont to receive the general ho- 


mage, where, in one ſhort hour, he 
enjoyed a grandeur and glory which 
amply repaid him for the toils of the 
preceding day. 


his ſmiles, with trembling. The 


prince himſelf, if occaſionally he pre- 
ſented himſelf here, ſaw himſelf ne- 
glected in compariſon of his grand 
viſier, as it was far more dangerous 
to diſpleaſe the latter than it was of 


uſe to have the former for a friend. 


And this very place, where he was 


accuſtomed to be revered as a god, 


was now pitched upon to be the. 
_ dreadtul theatre of his degradation. 


_ He entered careleſsly the well- 
known circle, who ſtood around him 


to-day with the ſame reverence as 
ever, expecting his commands, as ig- 
norant of what was to happen as he 
was himſelf. 


It was not long before 
Martinengo appeared, attended by 


ſome adjutants; no longer the ſupple, 
cringing, ſmiling, courtier arrogant 


and (trutting with pride, like a lac- 


key raiſed to a lord, he went up to 
bim with bold and reſolute ſteps, and, 


ſtanding before him with his hat on 
his head, demanded his ſword in the 


Vol. V. No. 57. 


Here, perſons of the 
higheſt ranks approached him only 
with reſpectful timidity, and thoſe 
who did not feel themſelves ſure of 


waiting for him. | 
by dumb ſigns to get into it; an eſ- 


It was deliver- | 


ed to him with a look of ſilent ſur. 
priſe; when, ſetting the point againſt 


the ground, and putting his heel up- 


on the middle of the blade, he ſnap- 
ped it in two, and let fall the pieces 
at the feet of Aloyſius. This ſignal 


being given, two adjutants ſeized 
bim by the collar, a third fell to cut- 


ting out the ſtar on the breaſt of his 
coat, and another proceeded to take 
the ribband from his ſhoulder, the 


epaulets from the uniform, and the 
feather from his hat. 


During the 
whole of this amazing operation, 
which went on with incredible rapi— 
Gity, among more than five hundred 


men who {tood cloſe round, not a 
ſingle found was to be heard, not a 
breath in the whole aſſembly. The 


terrified multitude ſtood fixt, with 
pallid countenances, and palpitating 
hearts, and with a Geath-like ſtare, 
round him, who, in this wretched 
condition—a ſingular ſpectacle of ri- 
dicule and horror !—paſſed a moment 
that is only to be felt under the hands 
of the executioner. Thouſands in his 
place would have fallen ſenſeleſs to 


the earth at the firſt impulſe of ter- - 


ror; but his robuſt ſyſtem, and vi- 
gorous ſpirit, outſtood this dreadful 
trial, and gave time for the horrors. 


of it to paſs and evaporate. 


No ſooner was this operation over, 
than he was conducted along the 
rows of innumerable ſpectators to the 
farther extremity of the place de pa- 
rade, where a covered carriage ſtood 
He was ordered 


cort of huſſars accompanied him. 
The report of this tranſaction was 


ſoon ſpread over all the reſidence ; 


every window was opened, and all 
the ſtreets were filled by perſons 
whom curiolity and ſurpriſe had 
brought from their habitations. A 
mob ran after the cavalcade, who 
aſſailed the ears of the diſeraced 
minion with the intermingled ſhouts 
of ſcorn and triumph, and the ſtill 
more cutting repetitions of his name 


Hith terms of pity. At length he was 


got out of their noiſe; but a new 
ſcene of terror awaited him here. 
The carriage turned off from the 
high road, down an unfrequented 
long by-way—the way tpwards the 
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converſe, 


Bis cell. 
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place of execution; thither, by ex- 
preſs order of the prince, he was 
dragged flowly along. Here, after 
making him feel all the torments of 


the agonies of death, they turned 
again down another croſs- road, much 


frequented by paſſengers. In the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, without 
any refreſhment, deſtitute of human 


hours in this conveyance, which ſtop- 
ped at laſt, as the ſun went down, at 
the place of his deſtination, the fort- 


refs of Crumwald. Deprived of con- 


ſciouſneſs, in a middle ſtate between 


life and death, as a faſt of twelve 


hours and a conſtantly parching thirſt 
had at lait got the better of his g1i- 
gantic force, they lifted him out "of 
the vehicle—and le came to himſelf 
in a horrid dungeon under the earth. 
The firſt ſight that preſented itſelf 
to his opening eyes was the dreadful 


| priſon- wall, againſt which the moon 


darted down forne feeble rays, thro” 
a narrow crevice at the height of 
nineteen fathoms from the ground of 


and near him a ſcattering of ſtraw 
for his couch. In this condition he 
held out till the following noon ; 


when, in the middle of the turret, a 


ſliding ſhutter ſeemed to open of it- 
ſelf, through which preſently two 
hands appeared, letting down a hang- 


ing baſket with the fame allotment 


of proviſion he had found beſide him 


the day before. Now, for the firſt 


time ſince his fatal reverſe, pain and 
anxiety forced from him theſe queſ- 
tions to the inviſible perſon, —How 


he came here? and what crime he. 


had committed ? But no anſwer was 


returned from above: the hands were 


withdrawn, and the ſhutter cloſed. — 
Without ſeeing a human viſage, with- 


out even hearing a human voice, un- 


able, to gueſs at what might be the 


end of this deplorable ſtroke, in like 
dreadful uncertainty on the future 
and on the paſt, cheered by no ge- 


nial ray of light, refreſhed by no 


wholeſome breeze, cut off from all 


aſſiſtance, and abandoned by com- 
mon compaſlion, four hundred and 
ginety doleful days did he count in 


this place of condemnation, by the 


LY | I. 


he paſſed ſeven doleful 


At his fide he felt a ſcanty 
loaf of hread and a pitcher of water, 
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bread of affliction which was daily 
let down to him at noon in ſilent and 
ſad uniformity. But a diſcovery he 
made ſoon after his confinement here, 
completed the meaſure of his diſtreſs. 
He knew this place.— He himſelf it 
was who, impelled by a ſpirit of baſe 
revenge, had built it afreſh but a 
few months before for a brave and 
deſerving officer, who, for having 
been ſo unfortunate as to fall under 
his diſpleaſure, was here to pine 
away his life in forrow. With inge 


nious barbarity he himſelf had fur- 


niſhed the means of making this dun- 
geon a more cruel abode: Not a_ 


long time ago he had come hither in 


perſon to take a view of the build- 
ing, and to haſten the work. For 
deepening his miſery to the utmoſt _ 
extreme, it muſt ſo fall out in the or- 
der of things, that the very officer 
for whom this gloomy cell was pre- 
pared ſhould ſucceed to the poſt of 
the deceaſed commandant of the 
fortreſs ; and, from a victim to his 
vengeance, ſhould become the maſter 
of his fate. Thus vaniſhed away his 


laſt ſad comfort of ſelf-commilera- 


tion, and of charging fortune with 
injuſtice in loading him with ſuch 
heavy calamities. To the ſenſible 
ſenſation of his miſery was aſſociated 
a raging ſelf. abhorrence, and the pain 
that is always moſt biting to ſtub. 
born hearts, to depend on the gene- 
rolity of a foe, to whom he had ne- 
ver ſhewn any himſelf. | 
But this, upright man was of a 
diſpoſition too noble to harbour a 
mean revenge. The ſeverity he was 
enjoined by his inſtructions to uſe 
towards his priſoner colt many a 
ſtruggle to his friendly ſpirit ; but, 
san old ſoldier, accuſtomed to fol- : 
low the letter of his orders with im- 
plicit preciſion, he could do no more 
than bewail his misfortunes. The 
forlorn wretch in the dungeon found 
an active helper in the perſon of the 
chaplain to the garriſon ; who, mov- 
ed at the diſtreſs of the milerable_ 
captive, of which he had not till! 
Jately heard, and that now only by 
obſcure and unconnected reports, 
immediately took up the firm reſolu- 
tion of doing ſomewhat for his re- 
lief. This worthy eccleliaſtic, whoſe 
name 
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name I ſuppreſs with reluctance, 
thought he could nowiſe better com- 
ply with his paſtoral office, than by 
turning it now to the benefit of a poor 
unhappy man, who was capable of 
aſſiſtance by no other means. 

As he could not obtain from the 
commandant of the fortreſs leave to 
viſit the priſoner, he ſet out in per- 
ſon on the road to-the capital, to 
preſent his requeſt directly to the 
prince. He made his genuflexion 
ee him, and implored his com- 
paſſion in behalf of a miſerable man, 
who was languiſhing in utter deſtitu— 


tion of the benefits of Chriſtianity, 


from which even criminals attainted 
of the blackeſt enormities cannot 
juſtly be excluded, and perhaps ver- 
ging on the horrors of deſpair. With 
all the intrepidity and dignity which 
the ſentiment of diſcharging our du- 
ty inſpires, he demanded tree acceſs 
to the priſoner, who belonged to him 


as one of his flock, and for whoſe 


_ ſoul he was anſwerable to heaven.— 
The good cauſe he was pleading 


gave him an irreſiſtible eloquence; 
and, as the firſt diſpleaſure of the 


prince was ſomewhat abated by time, 
he granted him his requeſt to go 


and comfort the priſoner by a ſpirit- 


ual viſit. | Mo 
Phe firſt human countenance that 


the wretched Aloyſius had ſeen for 
a period of ſixteen months, was the 


tace of this ghoſtly comforter. For 
the only friend he had in the world, 
he was indebted to his miſery : his 
proſperity had gained him none.— 
The entrance of the preacher was to 
him the apparition of an angel. I 
make no attempt to deſcribe his feel- 
ings, But, trom this day forth his 


tears flowed in leſs abundance, as he 
pitied by one human 


law himſelf 
being. 


A ghaſtly horror ſeized the eccle- 


ſnaſtic on entering this cave of deſ- 
pair. His eyes rolled about in ſearch 
of a man—when a griſly ſpectre 
crawled ont of a corner to meet him, 
a place that looked more like the 
den of ſome ſavage monſter than the 
ſojourn of a human creature, A pale 
and death-like carcaſe, all colour of 
life departed, from his viſage, in 


which ſorrow and deſpondency had 
. e 2+ ureacdfully 
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worn large furrows, the haggard eye. 
balls fixt in one horrid ſtare, the 
beard and nails grown by long ne- 
glect to a hideous length, the clothes 
half-rotted away, and the air about 
him charged with peſtilential vapour 
from the total want of ventilation 
in this condition did he find this dar- 
ling of fortune; and all this had his 
adamantine health withſtood ! Shud- 
dering with horror, and overpowered 
with compaſſion at the ſight, the 
preacher ran immediately from the 

{pot to the governor, to draw from 
him a ſecond boon in favour of the 
poor emaciated wretch, without 
which the former would ſtand for 
on A 85 

But, he ſheltering his refuſal once 
more under the expreſs letter of his 
inſtructions, the paſtor generouſly re- 
ſolved on another journey to the re- 


| ſidence, to throw himſelf once more 


on the clemency of the prince :—He 
declared, that he could not think of 
profaning the dignity of the ſacra- 
ment ſo far, as to enter upon ſo ſa- 


cred an act with his priſoner, until 


he was reſtored to the likeneſs of a 
man. This requeſt was likewiſe gra- 
ciouſly complied with; and from that 


time the priſoner might again be ſaid 


to live. | 

In this fortreſs Aloyſius till paſſed 
ſeveral years, but in a far more eaſy 
lituation, after the ſhort ſummer of 
the new favourite was gone by, and 
others had ſucceeded to the poſt, who 


were either of humaner ſentiments, + 


or had no revenge to fatiate upon 
him. At length, after a ten years 
confinement, the day of redemption 
appeared—but no judicial examina» 
tion—no formal acquittal. He re- 
ceived his liberty from the hands ot 
princely grace; at the ſame time that 
it was enjoined him to quit the coun- 
try for ede | f 
Here, the accounts of his hiſtory 
forſake me, which J have been able 
to gather alone from oral tradition ; 


and I perceive myſelf obliged to ſkip 


over a period of twenty years. Dur- 
ing this ſpace, Aloyſius had begun 
his career afreſh in the military ſer- 
vices of foreign ſtates, which led 


him alſo there to the brilliant emi- 
nence from whence he had been ſo 
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place of execution; thither, by ex- 


5 — order of the prince, he was 


ragged ſlowly along. Here, after 
making him feel all the torments of 


the agonies of death, they turned 


again down another croſs-road, much 


ſcorching heat of the ſun, without 
any refreſhment, deſtitute of human 
converſe, he paſſed ſeven doleful 
hours in this conveyance, which ſtop- 
ped at laſt, as the ſun went down, at 


the place of his deſtination, the fort- 
reſs of Crumwald. Deprived of con- 
ſciouſneſs, in a middle (tate between 


life and death, as a faſt of twelve 
hours and a conſtantly parching thirſt 
had at laſt got the better of his g1- 
gantic force, they lifted him out "of 
the vehicle—and le came to himſelf 
in a horrid dungeon under the earth. 
The firſt fight that preſented itſelf 
to his opening eyes was the dreadful 


_ priſon-wall, againſt which the moon 


darted Jown forne feeble rays, thro” 
a narrow crevice at the height of 


| nineteen fathoms from the ground of 
his cell. 


At his fide he felt a ſcanty 
loaf of bread and a pitcher of water, 
and near him a fcattering of ſtraw 
for his couch. In this condition he 
held out till the following noon ; 
when, in the middle of the turret, a 


' fliding ſhutter ſeemed to open of it- 
ſelf, through which preſently two 
| hands appeared, letting down a hang- 


ing baſket with the fame allotment 


of proviſion he had found beſide him 
the day before. 
time ſince his fatal reverſe, pain and 


Now, for the firſt 


anxiety forced from him theſe queſ- 


tions to the inviſible perſon, —How 


he came here? and what crime he 
had committed? But no anſwer was 


returned from above: the hands were 


withdrawn, and the ſhutter cloſed. — 


Without ſeeing a human viſage, with- 
out even hearing a human voice, un- 
able to gueſs at what might be the 
_ end of this deplorable ſtroke, in like 
dreadful uncertainty on the future 


and on the paſt, cheered by no ge- 
nial ray of light, refreſhed by no 
wholeſome breeze, cut off from all 
aſſiſtance, and abandoned by com- 
mon compaſlion, four hundred and 
ginety doleful days did he count in 


this place of condemnation, by me 


0 
to 


In the 
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bread of affliction which was daily 
let down to him at noon in ſilent and 
ſad uniformity. But a diſcovery he: 
made ſoon after his confinement here, 
completed the meaſure of his diftreſs. 
He knew this place.—He himſelf it 
was who, impelled by a ſpirit of baſe 
revenge, had built it afreſh but a 
few months before for a brave and 
deſerving officer, who, for having 
been ſo.unfortunate as to fall under 
his diſpleaſure, was here to pine 
away his life in forrow. With inge 
nious barbarity he himſelf had für- 
niſhed the means of making this dun- 
jean a more cruel abode. Not a 
ong time ago he had come hither in 
per ſon to take a view of the build- 
ing, and to haſten the work, For 
deepening his miſery to the utmoſt 

extreme, it muſt ſo fall out in the or- 
der of things, that the very officer 
for whom this gloomy cell was pre- 
pared ſhould ſucceed to the poſt of 
the deceaſed commandant of the 
fortreſs; and, from a victim to his 
vengeance, ſhould become the maſter 
of his fate. Thus vaniſhed away his 
laſt ſad comfort of ſelf-commiſera- 
tion, and of charging fortune with 
injuſtice in loading him with ſuch 
heavy calamities. To the ſenſible 
ſenſation of his miſery was aſſociated 
a raging ſelf-abhorrence, and the pain 
that is always moſt biting to ſtub- 
born hearts, to depend on the gene- 


roſity of a foe, to whom he had ne- 


ver ſhewn any himſelf. | 
But this upright man was of a 
diſpoſition too noble to harbour a 
mean revenge. The ſeverity he was 
enjoined by his inſtructions to uſe 
towards his priſoner coſt many a 
ſtruggle to his friendly ſpirit ; but, 
as an old ſoldier, accuſtomed to fol- 
low the letter of his orders with im- 
plicit preciſion, he could do no more 
than bewail his misfortunes. The 
forlorn wretch in the dungeon found 
an active helper in the perſon of the 
chaplain to the garriſon ; who, mov- 
ed at the diſtreſs of the milerable 
captive, of which he had not til! 


lately heard, and that now only by 


obſcure and unconnedcted reports, 
immediately took up the firm reſolu- 
tion of doing ſomewhat for his re- 
lief. This — — whoſe 

_ name 
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name 1 ſuppreſs with reluctance, 


thought he could nowiſe better com- 
ply with his paſtoral office, than by 
turning it now to the benefit of a poor 
unhappy man, who was capable of 
afliſtance by no other means. 
As he could not obtain from the 
commandant of the fortreſs leave to 
viſit the priſoner, he ſet out in per- 


ſon on the road to the capital, to 


preſent his requeſt directly to the 
prince. He made his genuflexion 
betore him, and implored his com- 
paſſion in behalf of a miſerable man, 
who was languiſhing in utter deſtitu— 


tion of 'the benefits of Chriſtianity, 


from which even criminals attainted 
of the blackeſt enormities cannot 
juſtly be excluded, and perhaps ver- 
ging on the horrors of deſpair. With 
all the intrepidity and dignity which 
the ſentiment of diſcharging our du- 
ty inſpires, he demanded tree acceſs 
to the priſoner, who belonged to him 

as one of his flock, and for whole 
ſoul he was anſwerable to heaven, — 


The good cauſe he was pleading 


gave him an irreſiſtible eloquence; 
and, as the firſt diſpleaſure of the 
prince was ſomewhat abated by time, 
he granted him his requeſt to go 
and comfort the 
ut vide: 5 HE. i 
The firſt human countenance that 
the wretched Aloyſius had ſeen for 


a period of ſixteen months, was the 


tace of this ghoſtly comforter. For 
the only friend he had in the world, 
he was indebted to his miſery : his 
proſperity had gained him none.— 
The entrance of the preacher was to 
him the apparition of an angel. 1 
make no attempt to deſcribe his feel- 
ings. But, from this day forth his 


tears lowed in leſs abundance, as he 


law himſelf pitied by one human 
being. | 8 


A ghaſtly horror ſeized the eccle- 


ſiaſtic on entering this cave of deſ- 


pair. His eyes rolled about in ſearch 


of a man—when a griſly ſpectre 


crawled ont of a corner to meet him, 


a place that looked more like the 
den of ſome ſavage monſter than the 
ſojourn of a human creature, A pale 
and death-like carcaſe, all colour of 


life departed from his viſage, in 


which ſorrow and deſpondency had 


nothing. 


priſoner by a ſpirit- 
e :- to live. 
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worn large furrows, the haggard eye. 
balls fixt in one horrid ſtare, the 
beard and nails grown by long ne- 
glect to a hideous length, the clothes 
half-rotted away, and the air about 
him charged with peſtilential vapour 
from the total want of ventilation 
in this condition did he find this dar- 


ling of fortune; and all this had his 


adamantine health withſtood ! Shüd- 
dering with horror, and overpowered - 
with compaſſion at the ſight, the 
preacher ran immediately from the 
{pot to the governor, to draw from 


him a ſecond boon in favour of the 


poor emaciated wretch, without 
which the former would ſtand for 
But, he ſheltering his refuſal once 
more under the expreſs letter of his 
inſtructions, the paſtor generouſly re- 
ſolved on another journey to the re- 
ſidence, to throw himſelf once more 
on the clemency of the prince: - He 
declared, that he could not think of 
profaning the dignity of the ſacra- 
ment ſo far, as to enter upon ſo ſa- 
cred an act with his priſoner, until 
he was reſtored to the likeneſs of a 


man. This requeſt was likewiſe gra- 


ciouſly complied with; and from that 
time the priſoner might again be ſaid 


In this fortreſs Aloyſius (till paſſed 
ſeveral years, but in a far more eaſy 
lituation, after the ſhort ſummer of 
the new favourite was gone by, and 
others had ſucceeded to the poſt, who 
were either of humaner ſentiments, 
or had no revenge to ſatiate upon 
him. At length, after a ten years 
confinement, the day of redemption 
appeared—burt no judicial examina- 
tion—no formal acquittal. He re- 
ceived his liberty from the hands of 
princely grace; at the ſame time that 


it was enjoined him to quit the coun- 


try for ever. 1 . 
Here, the adcounts of his hiſtory 
forſake me, which 1 have been able 
to gather alone from oral tradition ; 
and I perceive myſelf obliged to ſkip 
over a period of twenty years. Dur- 


ing this ſpace, Aloyſius had begun 


his career afreſh in the military ſer- 
vices of foreign ſtates, which led 


him alſo there to the brilliant emi. 
nence from whence he had been ſo 


C2 —_____ dreadfully. 
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ay, near five o'clock. 
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dreadfully hurled at home. Time, 
at laſt, the friend of the unfortunate, 
who exerciſes a ſlow but an indelible 
judgment, took up the cauſe of this 
unhappy victim. The years of paſ- 


ſion were over with the prince, and 


humanity began to ſoften his heart, 


as his whitening hairs admoniſhed 


him of his mortality. Treading 
flowly the decline of life, he felt a 
hankering deſire after the favourite 
of his youth. That he might com- 
penſate, as much as poſſible, to the 
old man the diſaſters he had heaped 
on him while young, he invited the 
exile, in friendly terms, to return to 
his country ; to which Aloyſius was 
by no means averſe, as an ardent 


inclination to paſs the remainder of 
his days in peace at home had long 


dwelt in his heart. The meeting 
was attended on both ſides with real 
emotion ; the embrace was as warm 
and affecting, as if they had parted 
but yeſterday. The prince looked 


him in the face with a conſidering 
regard, as if contemplating the coun- 
tenance ſo familiar and yet ſo ſtrange; 

or as if counting the wrinkles he had 
made on it himſelf. 
reſearch he ſtrove to recollect the 
beloved features of the youth in the 


With cager 


ſhrivelled viſage of age; but what 


he ſought for was no more to be 


found. They forced themſelves in- 
to a kind of cold familiarity—ſhame 
and fear had ſeparated their hearts 
for ever and ever. A ſight that muſt 


ever recal his crue] precipitancy to 
his mind could give no complacency 
to the e : and Aloybus could 


TAE 


gins with a B „ Viſited Lady 
H „ who reſided in Edinburgh, 
about the hour of dinner, that is to. 


dark November:“ He entered the 


room in his riding dreſs, and ſaid, 


that he intended, that evening, 10 


ſet out for eee 


As her ladyſhip knew that Mr. 
was a man who had Paſſed great 
part of his life in ſtudy, and had ac- 


quired ſuch a redundance of diſcor- 


dant ideas that he ſometimes acted 


days. 


larity of his ſpirit. 


33 A 2s E 
A Gentleman, whole name þe- 


6. It was in 


pany aſſembled : 


no longer be familar with the au- 


thor of his woes. Yet ſedate and 
conſoling was his view of the paſt, as 
a man gladly looks back on the end | 
of a frightful voyage. 

It was not long ere Aloyſius was 
ſeen again in full poſſeſſion of all his 
former dignities—and the prince re- 
preſſed his inward averſion to give 
him a ſplendid compenſation for what 
was paſt. But could he give him 
back the ſatisfaction he had before 
in theſe diſtinctions? could he revive _ 


the heart he had deadened for ever 


to the enjoyment of life? Could he 
give him back the years of hope ? or 
think of conferring on him a happi- 
neſs when old, that ſhould but re- 
motely make amends for the robbery 
he had committed on him when in 
the prime of life? 8 
For nineteen years, however, he 
enjoyed this bright evening of his 
Neither age nor adverſity 
had been able to abate the firſt of his 
paſſions, nor entirely ſubdue the hi- 
Still, in his ſe- 
ventieth year he was graſping at the 


ſhadow of a comfort, that in 4 


twentieth he actually poſſeſſed. 
length he died—commander of 3 
fortreſs where the ſtate priſoners | 
were kept. Tons 

It may be expected that he ex: 
ercifed towards them a humanity, 


the value of which he had ſo ſevere- _ 


ly been taught to know. But he 
treated them with cruelty and ca- 


price; and a burſt of rage againſt 
one of them laid him in the grave in 
his Saen year. | 


NE M AN. 


like an ideot, ſhe was fear ful, if he * : 
gan a journey at ſo late an hour, ſome 


accident might happen to him; ſhe, 
therefore, preſſed him to ſtay dinner, 


thinking, perhaps, that the gueſts at 


her table would chain down his at- 
tention, and with it his perſon, for 


the evening. 


With this requeſt, after an apology 
for his boots, he complied. The com- 
he met ſeveral of 


his friends; talked of his own works: 

was in high ſpirits; and ſeemed to en- 

joy the convixialit) of the party. 
While 


Mr. B 
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While every thing was proceeding 
with ſuch harmony and decorum, the 
firſt courſe was removed; and, during 
the hiatus this operation occaſioned, 


a gentleman, at the lower end of the 


table, unfortunately happened to alk 
B- if he had read the work 
lately publiſhed by Lord Firebrand ? 
At the ſound of his lordſhip's name 
he ſtarted, and exclaimed, “ Read 
it, yes! It is a work calculated to il- 
luminate the minds of the Sixteen ; 


1 and I now recollect, that I was to 


underitand its 


have dined with his lordſhip, in pri- 
vaie, this day, in order to give him 
my opinion of it, Perhaps he now 


waits for me with all the impatience 
of a young author. I have ſome vi- 
vifying touches for 2 ſecond edition, 


and muſt poſitively fly to communi— 


JJV „ 
This declaration threw the com- 


pany into ſome confuſion, eſpecially 
as the gentleman that uttered it was 
abaut to leave the room. Her ladv- 
ſhip was, upon this occaſion, too nim- 


ble for him; for ſhe got between him 
and the door, and in that ſituation de- 
manded a parley, in the courſe of 
which, ſhe ſo effectually explained to 


him the impoſſibility of his reaching 


the manſion of the peer in time to 


keep his engagement, that he agreed 
to ſend his ſervant with a note, in 


_ which he purpoled to ſtate, that ſo 
charmed was he with his lordſhip's 
ſublime effuſion of genius, that he 


muſt read it, at leaſt, a dozen times 

more before he ſhould be able fully to 

various literary beau- 

ties. TEND 5 . 

Where now was the writing-table 
and ſtand? The ſervants at laſt re 

collected, that, in order to clear the 


rooms for company, they had remov- 
ed them into her ladyſhip's bed-cham- 
ber; and, as our northern fair retain 


many of the cuſtoms which a long in- 
tercourſe with France introduced, his 
noble hoſteſs ſhewed no heſitation in 


deſiring him to go thither to write his 


note. 


Mr. B-— aſcended the ſtaircaſe, 


placed the candle upon the table, 
drew an elbow-chair towards it, fat 
himſelf down, gaped, and looked a- 
round. Every literary production 
Aires ſome ſtudy ; his ideas upon 
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my lady, impofſible!“ 


little private converſation, 


TY 
the ſubject of his note had evapo- 


rated; he reclined his head upon his 


hand to endeavour to condenſe them; 


and had not continued in this attitude 


five minutes, before the purpoſe for 
which he came was entirely out of his 
mind. Whilſt he was thus labour 
ing to recal his diſſipated thoughts, 


he caſt his eyes upon her ladyſhip's 
elegant bed. He was fatigued and 


ſleepy, therefore very wilely con- 


cluded that he had retired. for the 
night; and with great expedition diſ- 


encumbered himſelf of his - boots, 
threw off his clothes, extinguiſhed 
the light, jumped into the ſaid bed, 
and in a ſhort time was faſt locked in 
the arms of Somnus, or, to ſpeak leſs_ 
metaphorically, in altate of profound 


repors;--- 


The gueſts in the parlour, in the 
mean time, finiſhed their dinner; and, 
although Mr. B—— was often men- 
tioned, yet ſo much had the buſineſs 
before them engaged their attention, 


that they very readily accepted the 
apology which a gentleman made for 


him, who objerved, that, ſuch was his 
odd turn of mind, he thould not won- 
der if, inſtead of writing a note, he 
was now on his journey to London 
© On his journey to London?“ ſaid 
The ſer- 
vant's report however, whom ſhe ſent 
to ſearch for him, feemed to confirm 
the truth of the gentleman's ſugget= 
tion. The chamber he affirmed was 
vacant; he had taken a peep into it, 
and all was ſilence and darkneſs. It 
was certain that the bird had eſcaped. 
The company hook their heads, faid 
ſomething about great geniuſes, but 
took no further notice of the ableace 
of their friend. 855 5 
The bottle was now circulated. 
Their majeſties and family, health 
and friends, had gone round, and the 
ladies thought it time to retire for a 
Lady 
H—— conducted them to the bed- 
chamber, where, to their aſtoniſh- 
ment, as ſoon as they entered, one of 
them ſtumbled over a pair of boots, 
another eſpied the elbow-chair ocecu- 
pied by a coat and waiſtcoat, while 
her ladyſhip's feet were entangled in 
in a tegument to which the refinement. 
of the age has giveu the appellation 
0 
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of ſmall clothes; ; though we doubt if 
this appellation, according to the mo- 
dern faſhion, be a juſt one, 

At firſt, as may be ſuppoſed, they 


owner of the drapery thus ſcattered 
about the floor, but a moment con- 
vinced them, without reaſon ; for, 


_ eifcovered him in the ſtate of com- 
poſure that has been mentioned. 


_ contemplate one Endymion, or, to 


ed their eyes from it, and flew into 
the parlour, where they gave the 
alarm to the gentlemen, who were, 
many of them, fox-hunters; and, if 
2 judgment might be formed from 


board, had done much buſineſs in A 
little time. 

Nothing could have happened more 
opportunely. The company, in high 
_ glee, aſſembled round the bed, and, 
after ſome gentle efforts to rouſe its 
dormant inhabitant had been tried 


him whe rk ew halloo. This alarmed 
him, and p 


has fince informed a friend, 
dreaming of the hunters rocarded 3 in 


mus, and Theſeus; and, thinking 


| capered round the room u querpo, to 
the great amuſement ot the company, 
| whole loud and repeated peals of 
laughter ſhook the houſe, Fearful, 
however, of carrying the jeſt too far, 
one of them, who happened to be of 
the faculty, ordered him to be con- 
fined to the elbow-chair, and took 
FJuch methods to recal his ſcaitered 
ideas as were at leaſt attended with the 
_ delired effect. 

Mr. B-— awaked, 
kim, and, when convinced of the od- 


of his ſituation, he, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to excuſe himſelf, huddled 
on his clothes, flew out of the room, 
called for his horſe, and was ſome 
miles advanced on his journey to 


were concerned for the ſafety of the 


looking between the curtains, they 


There were too many Dianas to 


defcend from our claſlical ſtilts, this 


was not a ſight for ladies; they turn- tue. 


without ſucceſs, they opened upon 
| robably the whole neigh- 
bourhood, but could not be ſaid to 
bring him to his ſenſes; for, as he 
he was 


ancient tory, Nimrod, Hercules, Cad- 


ſfuing him, he leaped out of bed, and 


Rated about 


dity of his conduct, and impropriety* 
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Glaſgow before he recollected that he 


wanted to compliment Lord Fire- 
brand upon his literary mor geau, and 


then make the beſt of his way to Lon- 


don. It was now too late to return; 
therefore it fortunately occurred to 
him that the manſion of Mr. Mac 
Syllogiſm was ſituated near the ſpot 
upon which he had called a council 
with his own thoughts, and that the 


wiſeſt thing he could do, in his pre- 


ſent ſituation, would be to ride up to 


the door and intreat a night's lodg- 


ing. Hoſpitality is a northern vir- 
The whole family ſeemed re- 


joiced to fee him, and ſo anxious to 


render his ſituation agreeable, that 


Mr. B 


had never been in a place 


more congenial to his feelings, or 
| more at one 
the number of Gat meh under the ſide- 


He palled his mornings. with bis 
friend in the library, in diſquiſitions | 
into ancient metaphylics; in endea- 


vouring to prove that the Oran Ou— 
tang is, to all intents and purpoſes, a 


AT 


man; in praiſes of the Egyptians ; | 


in attempting to revive the doctrine 
of Pythagoras; and in inventing a 
new intellectual ſyſtem. His even- 


ings he dedicated to cards and convi- 


viality; in ſhort, he found himſelf ſo 


agreeably circumſtanced, that a fort- 


night elapſed without the idea of mov 


ing having once entered his head. 


Memory, which Plutarch, in op- 


poſition to a well-known adage, terms 


„the mother of the Mules,” had ſo 
that the honnds of Sparta were pur 


totally forſaken her ſon Mr. B-—, 
that his complimentary viſit, his Lon- 


don journey, his private affairs, and 


equally buried in oblivion, and pro- 
bably would have continued fo much 
longer, had not the idea of them been 
revived by the appearance of a ſer- 


"vant, 'W hom he knew to be his own, 


riding turioully into the court-yard, 


ring of the family domeſtics, if they 
had ſeen his maſter ? „Seen him!“ 
replied the butler, © yes! I have had 


his northern connections, were all 


aud in the utmoſt trepidation inqui- 


that pleaſure every day for this fort- 


night paſt, and you may now partake 
of it, tor he 1s entering the hall.” 
«Oh, (ir! how glad I am that you 
are found!“ 
B- : ſure the fellow's brain is 


cc Found e ſaid Mr. 


turned. How the devil came you to 


think 


tion, that thoſe who 


the road to ſcience. | 
the traveller is not fatigued by per- 
ſeverance, but on the contrary ga- 


your late abſence. Meſſengers have 


| been ſent to ſeek you in London, Bath, 


every where: you have been deſcribed 
in the papers; cried at the market- 
croſs; and inquired for all over the 
country!” The gentleman at this 


gave a ſtart, as if recollectiug ſome- 


thing of importance: Man,“ ſaid 
he, „ in his no-made ſtate, as my 
friend hath juſt been explaining—” 


Mrs. Mac Syllogiſm, who now 


joined the group, interrupted him by 
exclaiming, “ Your wife, Mr. B—! 
Are you married? „Jam, madam,” 


he replied, ** I now perfectly call to 


mind that event; it took place a few 
days before I ſet out upon this excur- 


ſion.” It is ſtrange,“ ſaid the lady, A 


de that you ſhould forget your happi- 
neſs.” Not at all madam, ſome men 
even forget their miſery. Bernardus 
Florettus had a lapſe of memory till 
more important, he forgot his Greek. 
J could give you a hundred inſtances 


ef ablence of mind in men who have 


been luminaries of ſcience. I might 


begin with Menues or Aſhur; but, as 
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think I was loſt ?? „ It was my lady 
thought ſo,” replied the ſervant: 


« ſhe has been almoſt diſtracted at 
| you have well obſerved that time is 


15 
time is precious, I ſhall go no higher 


than Socrates.” “ 


« Oh s' ſaid the lady ſmiling, -« as 


precious, I will, at preſent, take your 
word for the whole, leſt, while you are 
endeavouring to recollect particular 
inſtances of want of memory in an- 
cient legiſlators and philoſophers, you 
ſhould again forget Mrs B—”7 

am much obliged to you, ma- 
dam, for this indulgence,” he re- 
plied; © I will fly to conſole my dear 
lady, whom I will ſoon have the ho- 
nour of introducing to you; for, al- 


though I may forget many things, the 
happy hours I have ſpent in your ſo- 


ciety, and that of my learned friend, 


will never be eraſed from my me- 
mory.“ | 


Saying this, he mounted his horſe, 


and ſet off with an expedition that 
ſeemed to promiſe a ſpeedy arrival at 
the place of his deſtination, to which, 
we have been informed, his ſervant, 
who upon this occaſion, acted as à 


pilot, had the good fortue to ſteer 


him, without ſuffering him to run out 


of his courſe, or diverge into further 


eiten 
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IL NOWLEDGE is fo uſeful and 
commanding eſteem, that the 
acquiring it has been the object of in- 


defatigable purſuit. And indeed fo 
peculiarly gratifying is this acquiſi- 
poſſeſs it are 
ſcarcely, if ever, ſatisfied with their 
ſhare of this inexhauſtable treaſure. 
In truth, the ſeeds of knowledge are 
the gift of nature ; emulation is the 


fecret ſpring of this knowledge work 
ing the means of its exhibition. Whilſt 


then this virtue remains, it ſerves to 
increaſe the fund of knowledge in the 
poſſeſſor, and to enlarge his views in 
A road wherein 


thers ſtrength every day's journey; 
which demonſtrates the facility, in- 
creaſes the brilliancy of the object, 
23 incitement to additional pur— 
Ult. 


| We will premiſe on knowledge 
in general. Of this kind of know- 
- Jedge, the like cannot be ſaid as that 


each other, 
5 50 | 
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of knowledge confined to a peculiar 


art or ſcience, becauſe time, oppor- 


tunity, and acquaintance with men 


and manners, may obtain the former, 


whilſt the latter can only be obtained 


by intenſe ſtudy and cloſe application. 
For the one we may range the globe, 


for the other we are confined to a pe- 
culiar meridian. Of the moſt perfect 
obtainment, the ſyſtematical produc- 
tions, and methodical arrangements, 
of individual ſcience, render it a queſ- 
tion eaſily to be reſolved in its favour, 
Univerſal knowledge is alluring to 


thoſe to whom variety is plealing ; - 


its extenſive field attracts the fancy 
like the bee, its life conſiſts in draw- 


ing ſweets from every flower; diver- 


ity of objects conſtitutes the enjoy- 
ment, Superficial acquirements like 
theſe are more gaudy than venerable, 
leſs uſetul than brilliant. Perfection 
is not the attribute of diverſity.” Mul- 
tiplicity of engagements ſuperſede 
Varied ſtudies ſerve 
more 
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they are eſſential to genius. 

The indiſpenſable propoſition, me- 
thod, being obſerved more in indi— 
vidual than | univerſal ſcience, is alone 
requiſite to prove the ſuperiority of 
attainment : for, where method is 
not, or cannot be duly obſerved, the 
Jabour of acquiring is very ineligibly 
ſurmounted, or it belongs to the un- 
certainty of chance to ac compliſh the 
end in view. Nicthod is the peculiar 


power of ſurmounting obſtacles, re- 


moving difficulties, and rendering an 
object eaſy of acceſs. 


vity, neceſſary to prevent a ſpecula- 


tive chaos, eſſential to preſerve the 


influence of application. 


The formation of knowledge ap- 
pears to be by the force of impreſſion 


and an innate principle. Our minds 
are ſuſceptible; hence therefore they 
_ imbibe impreſſions, the conſiderable 

or inconſiderable influence of which 
is according to the weight of the im- 
preſſions, and as they agree, or dil- 


agree, with an innate principle, or 
minute faculty of diſtinguiſhing be- 


twixt right and wrong. 


Some have denied the exiſtence of : 


an innate principle. Denying the ex- 
iſtence of an innate principle is deſ- 
troying natural genius, and eſtimating 
abilities as the effects of chance and 
education. To detract from the me- 


rits of the latter, would be transfer- 


ring imputation whence it cannot be 
warrantably applied. Education how - 


ever is not the mother, but the nurſe, 
of genius; by whoſe guidance, ge- 
nius is preſerved from the cruelty of 
neglect, reared from its infaat ſtate, 


to forcible ſtrength, and ineſtimable 


beauty. The exiſtence of natural ge- 
It is not 


nius is not from education. 
the buſineſs of education to create or 
defiroy genius. 


vient, may moderate, enlarge, and 
rouſe a latent principle. to action, 
dut cannot ſubvert the oſtenſible bent 

of natural abilities. Genius approves 
not of diſtortion. The effects of edu- 
cation on different minds; a rejection 
or the inefficacy of her favours where 
capacity is wanting; a receiving and 
improving; ; and towering genius ri- 


in acquiſitions, 


it may be termed a centre of gra- not be! 


Nature furnithes ca- 
pacity to learn; education is ſubſer- 
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more for | imagery to the fancy than 


ſing ſuperior to her influence; are 
proofs that education depends on ge- 
nius, and prove invincibly the exiſ- 
tence of an innate principle. bes 
From the order and benevolence of 
nature, a denial of this principle can- 
not carry conviction. Shall we ſup- 


Poſe that man is not endowed with a 


peculiarity of mental action abſtruſe 
from worldly corruption? Did the 
Divine Being afford him hisown image, 
deſigu him for immortality, give him 
laws, but deny him a grain, an atom, 
of ſupreme purity, to prompt obedi- 
ence and ſubmiſſion's rule? It can- 
But man, weak man, float- 
ing in a ſelf-created element, o'er- 
whelms the precious drop of truth, till 
wiſdom, with her propitious gales, 
looſes the ſtagnation, and exhibits the 
limpid ſtream, clear as nature's image. 


There is a vis vitæ of the mind, as 
well as of the body; and the rational | 
like the corporal ſyſtem, porous and 
| ſubject to impreſſion, is liable to dif- 


eaſe by the contagion of error, and 
the peſlilence of fin, Itis by the ex- 


ertion of this innate faculty, this vital 


of the foul, that we are enabled to 
throw off the deſtructive impreſſions 
of corrupt chance and evil cuſtom. 


Do not the moſt notorious fee] at times 


qualms of conicience, rouling them 
from their torvid lethargy to a ſenſe 
of their iniquities? And what are 


| theſe, but innate duty, obſtinate truth, 


fettered and oppreſſed by noxious ha- 


bit, ſhewing ſymptoms of remorſe, 
and ſigns of reſiſtance? 


Of talents it muſt be obſerved the 


varities of nature are as conſpicuous 


in the rational as the animal parts of 
her work. She has wiſely diverſified 
the talents of men, in order to ſuit 
them to their inequalities of ſtations. 
Whether {kill is traced by exalted or 


ordinary capacity, ſucceſs depends on 


the vigour, inclination, and attention, 
of the poſſeſſor. The ſtrength of ca- 
pacity can only be known in its uſe ; 
and a capacity neglected is a valuable 
jewel thrown away; for what is ca- 
pacity but an inſtrument to acquire 
knowledge? 

Man's knowledge, as before obſer- 
ved, is formed from impreſſions; rea- 
ſon, t the auditor of theſe impreſſions, 
as a free a is ſo diverſified, that, 

as 


. as © 
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as it is well known, not two men 


think on every ſubject alike. Hence 
the extenſive ſpace is replete with va- 
rieties; amidſt theſe we are to ſearch 
for the individual truth ; the purſuit 
of which requires not only an induſ- 
trious exertion of capacity, but like- 
wiſe inflexible command of reſolution 
and perſeverance. The ſtudent of 
knowledge will here dedicate to him- 
ſelf a temper of mind very important 


for the completion of every rational 
and moral undertaking. Application. 
is not content with bare conjecture, 


ſhe ſearcheth for proof equivalent. 


The ſurmiſes of partial ſelf, and the 
judgment of eſtabliſhed prejudice, are 


not always the tribunal of truth. To 
ſurmount error is a talent of wiſdom. 
To he conſcious of our ignorance is 


therefore a mark of wiſdom, as it is 
by it we are enabled to grow wiſer. 


But this kind of knowledge muſt be 


received voluntarily; the offspring of 
enquiry or application; for, if en- 


forced by the piercing rod of unlook- 


ed. for conviction, the newly- acquired 


impulſe is often accompanied with a 


bluſh of ſname. | | 
Ihe uſe of rational faculties, as it 
is the moſt noble, ſo is it the moſt du- 
rable, of mortal purſuits. The ac- 


quirements of wiſdom are the exertion 
of the ſoul. Earthly endowments in 

competition fall degraded, wiſdom is 
the proruit et proturbat e mit beareth 
down and riſeth ſuperior to every o- 
ther poſſeſſion. It gives ſtability to 

power, it adds magnificence to riches. 
Without the aid of wiſdom, the gifts 
of fortune are objects of contempt, 
or ſources of deſtruction. Wiſdom 
is the auxiliary of virtue: to be thus 
endowed is neceſſary for ſelt-ſatisfac- 
tion and true honour, without which 


no enjoyment. With the luſtre of 
wiſdom and the dignity of innocence, 


no pleaſures like thoſe of reaſon, no 
authority but duty. Slander may re- 
vile, inſolence reproach, envy vent 
greedy malice; but the man of duty, 
unhurt * amidſt the war of elements,” 
remains invulnerable to the attacks of 


theſe mental aſſaſſins, as the poet ſays, 


The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. = 
To the man of wiſdom, knowledge 
is enjoyment ; thus, inclination bent 
on the object, emulation drinketh 


deeply of the imaginary reliſh, ideas 


become enlarged and exalted, whilſt 
the refinements of ſpeculation open to 
them intellectual ſources, unknown 
to any but the contemplative. G. 


CATHARINA COUNTESS-DOWAGER or SCHWARTZBURG. 


A German lady, deſcended of a fac: 


mily renowned for valiant feats 


of arms, and which had already given 
an emperor to Germany, on a parti- 


cular occaſion made the formidable 


Duke of Alva tremble by her bold 
and reſolute conduct. As the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, on his re- 


turn, in the year 1547, from the bat- 
tle of Muhlberg, to his camp in 


Suabia, paſſed through Thuringia; 


Catharina, Counteſs-Dowager of 
Schwartzburg, born princeſs of Hen- 


niſh army on its march through her 
territories. In return for which the 


bound herſelf to allow the Spaniſh 


troops, that were tranſported to Ru- 
dolſtadt on the Saalbrucke, to ſupply 
themſelves with bread, beer, and o- 
ther proviſions, at'a reaſonable price, 
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neberg, obtained of him a letter of 
ſafe-guard, that her ſubjects might 
have nothing to ſuffer from the Spa- 


in that place. At the ſame time ſhe 
took the precaution to have the bridge 


which ſtood cloſe to the town de- 


moliſhed in all haſte, and re- con- 


ſtructed over the river at a conſider- 
able diſtance; that the too great proxi- 


mity of the city might be no tempta- 
tion to her rapacious gueſts. The in- 
habitants too of all the places through 


which the army was to pals, were in- 


formed that they might ſend the chief 
of their valuables to the caſtle of Ru- 

Mean time, the Spaniſh general, 
attended by Prince Henry of Brunſ- 
wie and his ſens, approached the 


city, and invited themſelves, by a 


meſſenger whom they diſpatched be- 


fore, to take their morning's repaſt 
with the Counteſs of Schwartzburg. 
So modeſt a requeſt, made at the head 


of an army, was not to be rejected. 


The anſwer returned was, that they 


ſhauld 
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come reception. 


of the duke at the caſtle. 


the peaſants. 


blood for oxens' blood!“ 
emphatical declaration ſhe quitted the 
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ſhould be kindly ſupplied with what 
the houſe afforded; that his excellency 
might come, and be aſſured of a wel- 
However, ſhe did 
not neglect, at the ſame time, to re- 


mind the Spaniſh general of the ſafe- 
guard, and to urge home to him the 


conſcientious obſervance of it. 

A friendly reception and a well- 
furniſhed table welcomed the arrival 
He was 
obliged to confeſs, that the Thurin- 


gian ladies had an excellent notion of 
cookery, and did honour to the laws 
of hoſpitality. But ſcarcely had they 
taken their ſeats, when a melſenger 
but of breath called the counteſs from 
the hall, 


His tidings informed her, 
that the Spaniſh ſoidiers had uſed vio- 


Hence in ſome villages on the way, and 


had driven of the cattle belonging to 


mother to her people; whatever the 


pooreſt of her ſubjects unjuſtly ſuf— 


fered, wounded her to the quick. 


Fiulh of indignation at this breach of 
faith, yet not forſaken by her preſence 
of mind, ſhe ordered her whole reti- 


nue to arm themſelves immediately in 


private, and to bolt and bar all the 
. gates of the caſtle ; which done, the 


returned to the hall, and rejoined the 


Princes who were ſtill at table. Here 
ſhe complained to them, in the moſt 


moving terms, of the uſage ſhe had 
met with, and how badly the impe- 
rial word was kept. They told her, 
laughing, that this was the cuſtom in 


war, and that ſuch trifling diſorders of 
ſoldiers in marching through a place 
were not to be minded, 
ſhall preſently ſee,” replied ſhe ſtoutly. 
My poor ſubjects muſt have their 
_ own again, or by God!“ — raiſing her 


«'That we 


voice ina threatening tone“ princes? 
With this 


room, which, in a few moments, was 


fiiled with armed men; who, ſword . 
in hand, yet with great reverence, 
- planting themſelves behind the chairs 
of the princes, took place of the wai- 
ters. On the entrance of theſe 


fierce-looking fellows, Duke Alva 
directly changed colour; and they 


all gazed at one another in ſihence 


and affright. Cut off from the army, 


$urrounded by a reſolute body of men, 


Catharina was a true 


what had they to do, but to ſummon 


up their patience, and to appeaſe the 
offended lady on the beſt terms they 


could? Henry of Brunſwic was the 
firſt that collected his ſpirits; and 


ſmothered his feelings by burſting in- 
to a loud fit of laughter. Thus ſeizing 
the moſt realonabie way of coming 
off, by turning all that had paſſed in- 
to a ſubject of mirth; concluding 


with a pompous panegyric on the pa- 


triotic concern and the determined 
He in- 


intrepidity ſhe had ſhewn. | 
treated her to make herſelf eaſy, and 


took it upon himſelf tobring the Duke 
of Alva to conſent to whatever ſhould. 


be found reaſonable ; which he im- 
mediately effected by inducing the 


latter to diſpatch on the ſpot an order 
to the army to reſtore the cattle with- 
out delay to the perions from whom 


they had been ſtolen. On the return 


of the courier with a certificate that 

all damages were made good, the 
Countels of Schwartzburg politely _ 
thanked her gueſts for the honour _ 
they had done her caſtle; and they, 
in return, very courteouſly took their 


leave. 


It was this tranſaction, no doubt, 


that procured for Catharina, Coun- 
teſs of Schwartzburg, the ſurname of 


the Heroic. She 1s likewiſe highly 


extolled for the active tortitude the 


diſplayed in promoting the reforma- 
tion throughout her dominions, which 
had already been introduced by her 
huſband, Earl Henry the XXXVII. 


as well as for her reſolute perſeverance 


in putting down the monks and im- 


proving the inſtruction of the ſchools. 


Numbers of proteſtant preachers, Who 


had ſuſtained perſecution on account 


of religion, fled to her for protection 
and ſupport, which ſhe granted them 


in the fulleſt extent. Among theſe 
was a certain Caſper Aguila, pariſh- 
prieſt at Saalfeldt; who, in his youn- 
ger years, had attended the em- 
peror's army to the Netherlands in 


quality of chaplain ; and, becauſe he 


there refuſed to baptize a cannon- 


ball, was faſtened to the mouth of a 


mortar by the licentious ſoldiers, to 


be thot into the air; a fate which he 


happily avoided only by the accident 
of the powder not catching fire. He 
was now for the ſecond time in im- 
wy „ minent 


”Y . 
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the pulpit. 
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minent danger of his life, and a 
rice of 5000 florins was ſet upon his 
Pead, becauſe the emperor was en- 
raged againſt him for having con- 


Y 


tumeliouſly attacked his interim from 


Catharina had him pri- 
vately brought to her caſtle, on the 
petition of the pec ; 
where ſhe kept him many months 


CHARACTER 


By Mr. 


R HE | unhappy Louis XVI. was a 


1 man of the beſt intentions that 
probably ever reigned. He was by 
no means deficient in talents. He 
had a moſt laudable deſire to ſupply 
by general reading, and even Þy the 


acquiſition of elemental knowledge, 


an education in all points originally 
defective; but nobody told him (and 


it was no wonder he ſhould not him- 
ſelf divine it) that the world of which 


he read, and the world in which he 


lived, were no longer the ſame. De- 


ſirous of doing every thing for the 


beſt, fearful of cabal, diſtruſting his 
own judgment, he ſought his mini— 


ſters ot all kinds upon public teſtimo- 
ny. But, as courts are the field for 


caballers, the public is the theatre 
for mountebanks and impoſtures.— 
The cure for both theſe evils is in 
the diſcernment of the prince. But 
an accurate and penetrating diſcern— 
ment is what in a young prince could 


not be looked tor. CO, 
His conduct in its principle was not 


_ unwiſe ; but, like moſt other of his 
well-meant deligns, it failed in his 


hands. It failed partly from mere 


ill fortune, to which ſpeculators are 
rarely pleaſed to aſſign that very large 
ſhare to which ſhe is juſtly entitled in 


all human affairs, The failure, per- 


haps, in part was owing to bis ſut- 
fering his ſyſtem to be vitiated and 


diſturbed by thoſe intrigues, which it 


is, humanely ſpeaking, impollible 
wholly to prevent in courts, or in- 
_ deed under any form of government. 


However, with theſe aberrations, he 
gave himſelf over to a ſucceſſion of 
the ſtateſmen of public opinion. In 
other things he thought that he might 
be a king on the terms of his prede- 


"- 


people ol Saalfeldt; 
ſellion of her bones. | 
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concealed, and cauſed him to be at- 
tended with the greateſt aſſiduity, till 
the ſtorm was blown over, and he 
could venture to appear in public. 
She died, univerſally honoured and 
lamented, in the fifty-eighth year of 
her age, and the agth of her reign. 
The church of Rudolſtadt is in poſ- 


6 F L. Q vis XVI, 


ceſſors. He was conſgious of the pu- 
rity of his heart and the general geod 
tendency of his government. He 
flattered himſelf, as moſt men in his 
ſituation will, that he might conſult 
his eale without danger to his ſafety. 
It is not at all wonderful that both he 
and his miniſters, giving way abun- 
dantly in other reſpects to innovation, 


- ſhould take up in policy with the tra- 


dition of their monarchy. Under his 
anceſtors the munarchy had ſubſiſted, 
and even been ſtrengthened, by the 


generation or ſupport of republics, 


Firſt, the Swiſs republics grew under 
the guardianſhip of the French mo- 
narchy. The Dutch republics were 
hatched and cheriſhed under the ſame 
incubation. Afterwards, a republi- 
can conſtitution was under its in— 
fluence eſtabliſhed in the empire a- 


gainſt the pretenlions of its chief. 
Even while the monarchy of France, 


by a ſeries of wars and negociations, 


and laſtly by the treaties of Welipha- 


lia, had obtained the eſtabliſhment of 
the Froteſtants in Germany as a law 
of the empire, the ſame monarchy. 

under Louis XIII. had force enough 

to deſtroy the republican ſyſtem of 
the Proteſtants at home. 

Louis XVI. was a diligent reader 
of hiſtory. But the very lamp of pru- 
dence blinded him, The guide of 
human life led him aſtray. A ſilent 
revolution in the moral world pre- 
ceded the political, and prepared it. 

It became of more importance than 
ever what examples were given, and 


what meaſures were adopted. Their 


cauſes no longer lurked in the recel ; 
ſes of cabinets, or in the private con- 
ſpiracies of the factious. They were 
no longer to be controlled by the 

| | force 
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force and influence of the grandees, 


who formerly had been able to ſtir 


up troubles by their diſcontents, and 
to quiet them by their corruption.— 
The chain of ſubordination, even in 
cabal and ſedition, was broken in its 
molt important links. It was no 
longer the great and the populace.— 
Other intereſts were formed, other 
dependencies, other connexions, other 
communications. The middle claſſes 
had ſwelled far beyond their former 
proportion, Like whatever 1s the 
moſt effectively rich and great in ſo- 
ciety, theſe claſſes became the ſeat 
of all the active politics; and the 
preponderating weight to decide on 
them. There were all the energies 
by which fortune is acquired ; there 


the. conſequence of their ſucceſs. — 


There were all the talents which aſ- 
ſert their pretenſions, and are 1mpa- 
tient of the place which ſettled ſo- 
ciety preſcribes to them. Theſe de- 


ſcriptions had got between the great 


and the populace ; and the influence 
on the lower claſſes was with them. 
The ſpirit of ambition had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of this claſs as violently as 
ever it had done of any other. They 
felt the importance of this ſituation. 


and the mercantile world, the liter- 
ary intercourſe of academies, but, 
above all, the preſs, of which they 


had, in a manner, entire poſſeſſion, 


made a kind of electric communica - 
tion every where. The preſs, in re- 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. 


& LI the Golan Indians belicve in 


1 God as the ſupreme author of 
every good, and never incijned to do 


them any injury; but they werthip 


the devil, whom they cal! Yawahoo, to 
Prevent his afflicting them with evil, 
and to whom they aſcribe pain, di- 
ſeaſe, wounds, and death; and where 
an Indian dies, in order to avert fu- 
ture fatality, the whole family, ſoon 
after, leave the ſpot as a place of fu- 
ture reſidence, | 

The Guiana Indians are a perfectly 
free people, that is, they have no di- 


viſion of land, and are without any 


government, excepting that in moſt 


families the oldeſt acts as captain, 
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ality, has made every government, in 


its ſpirit, almoſt democratic. With 
out the great, the firſt movements in 

this revolution could not, perhaps, 
have been given. But the ſpirit of 
ambition, now for the firſt time con- 
need with the ſpirit of ſpeculation, 
was not to be reftrained at will. — 
There was no longer any means of 
arreſting a principle in its courſe. — 


When Louis XVI. under the influ- 


ence of the enemies to monarchy, 
meant to found but one republic, he 
ſet up two. When he meant to take 
away half the crown of his neigh- 
bour, he Joſt the whole of his own. 
Louis XVI. could not with impunity. 


countenance a new republic: yet be- 


tween his throne and that dangerous 


lodgment for an enemy, which he 


had erected, he had the whole At- 
lantic for a ditch. He had for an 
out-work the Engliſh nation itſelf, 
friendly to liberty, adverſe to that 
mode of it. He was ſurrounded by a 
rampart to monarchies, moſt of them 


allied to him, and generally under 


his influence. Yet, even thus ſecur- 
ed, a republic erected under his auſ- 


pices, and dependent on his power, 
| became fatal to his throne. The very 
The correſpondence of the monied 


money which he had lent to ſupport 


this republic, by a good faith, which 


to him operated as perfidy, was punc- 
tually paid to his enemies, and be- 


came a reſource in the hands of his 
aſlaſſins. . 


or THE GUIANA INDIAN s. 


prieſt, and phyſician, to whom they 
pay a reverential obedience : theſe 
men are called pet or pagayers, and, 
as in ſome civilized nations, live bet- 
ter than all others. „„ 
Polygamy is admitted among them, 
and every Indian is allowed to take 
as many wives as he can provide for, 
though he generally takes but one, 


of whom he-is extremely jealous, 
and whom he knocks on the head 


the moment he receives a decided 
proof of her incontinency. Theſe 
Indians never beat their children on 
any account whatever, nor give them 
any education, except in hunting, 
fiſhing, running, and ſwimming ; 8 

| they 
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1 {x they never uſe abuſive language to 


each oti::”, nor ſteal; and a lie is to- 
tally een among them. To 
which 1 may add, that no people can 
be more grateful when treated with 
civility; but we mult not forget that, 


on the other hand, they are extreme- 
ly revengeful, eſpecially when, as 
they ſuppoſe, they are injured with- 


out juſt provocation. 


The only vices with which, to my 
knowledge, they are acquainted, if 


* ſuch amongſt them they may be cal- 


led, are exceſſive drinking when op- 
portunity offers, and an unaccount- 
able indolence : an Indian's only oc- 
cupation, when he is not hunting or 
- fiihing, being to lounge in his ham- 
© mock, picking his teeth, plucking 
the hairs from his beard, examining 
his face in 


glaſs, &c. 


cleanly people, bathing twice or 


thrice every day in the river, or the 
ſea. They have all thick hair, which 
never turns grey, and the head never 
becomes bald; both ſexes pluck out 


every veſtige of hair on their bodies, 


that on the head only excepted: it 


is of a ſhining black, which the men 
wear ſhort, but the women very long, 
hanging over the back and ſhoulders 
to their middle; as it they had ſtu- 
died the Scriptures, where it is faid, 
That long hair is an ornament to a 
woman, but a diſgrace to a man. 


The Guiana Indians are neither 
tall, ſtrong, nor muſcular : but they 


are ſtraight, active, and generally in 


a good tate of health. Their faces 


have no expreſſion whatever, that of 
a placid good-nature and content 
excepted; and their features are 
beautifully regular, with ſmall black 
eyes, thin lips, and very white teeth, 


However, all the Guiana Indians diſ- 


figure themſelves more or leſs by the 
uſe of arnotta or rocow, by them cal. 
led co/-wee, and by the Dutch orlean. 
The ſeeds of the arnotta being ma- 
cerated in the juice of lemon, and 
mixed with water and gum that ex- 
udes from the mawna tree, or with 
the oil of caitor, compoſes a ſcarlet 
paint, with which :il the Indians 
anoint their bodies, and even the 
men their hair, nien ves their 


a bit of broken looking- 
the Indians, in general, much reſem- 
The Indians in general are a very 


minating with a vowel. 


hours, as if intoxicated, 
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ſkin the appearance of a boiled lob- 
ſter; they alſo rub their naked bo- 


2Y 


dies with caraba or crab-oil. This, 
it muſt be allowed, is extremely uſe- 
ful in ſcorching climates, where the 
inhabitants of both ſexes go almoſt 
naked. One day, laughing at a young 


man who came from the neighbour- 


hood of Cayenne, he anſwered mein 
French, ſaying, “ My ſkin, fir, is 


kept ſoft, too great perſpiration is 
prevented, and the muſquitoes do 


not ſting me as they do you: be- 
ſides its beauty, this is the uſe of my 
painting red. Now what is the rea- 


ſon of your painting white?“ (mean= 
ing powder in the hair;) “ you are 


without any reafon waiting your 
flour, dirtying your coat, and making 
yourſelf look grey before your time.“ 
[n pronunciation, the language of 


les the Italian, their words being 
onorous and harmonious, moſtly ter- 


They have no calculation of time, 


a ſtring with ſome knots being the 


only calendar they are acquainted 
with. Their muſical inſtruments con- 
fiſt of a kind of flute called to0-too, 
and made of a ſingle piece of thick 
reed, on which they make a ſound _ 
no better than the lowing of an ox, 
without either meaſure of variety ,— 


Another inſtrument is alſo uſed by 


them to blow upon, called quarta, 


(by Ovid a firinx; by ſome poets 


Pan's chaunter,) and conſiſts of reeds 


of different lengths, that are joined 


together like the pipes of an organ, 
but even at the top, which they hold 
with both hands to the lips, and 


which, by ſhifting from ſide to ſide, 


produces a warbling of clear but dif- 
cordant ſounds, agreeable to none 
but themſelves ; nor have I ſeen a 
better repreſentation of the god Pan 


playing on his chaunter, than a na- 


ked Indian among the verdant foli- 
age playing upon one of thoſe reedy 
pipes. They alſo make flutes of the 
bones of their enemies, of which I 
have one now in my poſſeſſion.— 
Their dancing, if ſuch it may be cal. 


led, conſiſts in ſtamping on the ground, 


balancing on one foot, and ſtaggering 
round in different attitudes for many 


The 
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The Indians are a very ſociable peo- 
ple among themſelves, and frequently 
meet together in a large wigwam or 


earbet that is in every ham)** for the 


purpoſe, where, if they do not play 
or dance, they amuſe each other with 
fictitious ſtories, generally concerning 
ghoſts, witches, or dreams, during 
which they frequently burſt out into 
_ immotderate fits of laughter. 
greatly delight in bathing, which they 
do at Jeaſt twice every day, men 
women, boys, and girls, promiſcu- 
onily together. They are all excel- 
ent ſwimmers without exception.— 
Among theſe parties not the {mall- 
eil indecency is committed, in either 
words or actions. 


The Indian girls, arrive at t the tt me 


of puberty before twelve years old, 
indeed commonly much ſooner, at 
_ which time they are married. 


man's offering a quantity of game 
and fifh of his own catching, which, 
it ſhe accepts, he next propoſes the 
queſtion, 
If fhe anſwers in the affirmative, the 
matter is fettled, and the nuptials ce- 
lebrated in a anden feaſt, 


the young couple. Their women 
are delivered without any afliitance, 
and with to little inconvenience or 
| ſuffering, that they ſeem exempt from 
the curſe of Kve. They go about 
the menial ſervices for their hiut- 
bands the day after their delivery; 
then, however ridiculous and incredi— 


ble it may appear, it is an abſolute 


tact, that every one of theſe gentle— 


men lie jn their hammocks for above. 
Aa month, groaning and grunting as if 


they had been themſelves in labour, 
during which time all the women 


matt attend them with extraordinary 5 


che and the beſt food. This the 15- 


dian calls enjoying himſelf, and reſt- 
Moſt of theſe 
people elteeming a flat forehead a 
mark of beauty, they compreſs the 


ing from his labour. 


heads of their children, it is ſaid, 
mmediately after their birth, 
the Chactaws of North America. 
No Indian wife eats with her huf- 
band, but ſerves him as a flave: tor 
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ceremony confifts fimiply iu the young 
« Will you be my wife?“ 


when a 
boufe and furniture is provided for 


like 
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this reaſon they can take but very 
little care of their infants, which, 


nevertheleſs, are always healthy and 


undeformed. When they travel, they 
carry them in ſmall hammocks ſlung 


over one ſhoulder, in which fits the 
child, having one leg before and the 


other behind the mother. For an 


emetic they uſe the juice of tobacco, 


which they ſeldom ſmoke. 

When the Indians are dying, either 
from ſickneſs or old age, the latter 
of which is moſt fr equenily the cauſe, 


the devil, or Yawahoo, is at midnight 


exurciſed by the pen or prieſt, "by 

1eans of rattling a calibath filled with 
{mall ſtones, peaſe, and bcads, accom- 
* 58 by a long ſpeech. This office 
1s hereditary, and by theſe pretended 


divines no animal food, as I have be- 
fore faid, 1s publicly taſted, and yet, 


on the whole, they hve better than 
all the others. When an Indian is 


dead, being firſt waſhed and anointed, 
| he 3s buried naked in a new cotton 


bay, in a fitting attitude, his head 
reſting on the palms of his hands, his 
elbows on his knees, and all his in- 
plements of war and hunting by his 


ide; during which time his relations | 


and neighbours' rend the air by their 


diſmal lamentations ; but ſoon after, 
by a general drunken riot, (Re drown _. 
their forrows till the follon 


Ing year. 
This practice, by the way, bears ſome 
affinity to Dr. Smollet's deſcription 
of a burial | in the Highland of SCOt- 
land. At the expiration of the year, 
the body, being rotten, is dug up, 


and the bones gi tributed to all the 
friends and 


arquaintance z during 
which ceremony the former rites are 


repeated for the laſt time, and the 
whole neighbourhood look out for 
another ſettlement. 


Some tribes of 
Indians, baving put their deceaſed 
friends in the above poſture, placed 
them naked fora tew days under water, 
where the bones being picked clean by 
the ee and other fith, the ſkeleton 1s 
dried in the fun, and hung up to the 
ceiling of their houſes or wigwams; 
and this is done as the ſtrongeſt in- 
ſtance of their great regard for their 
9 friend, 
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they could not effect the junction :— 
Gur headmoſt ſhips were the Cullo- 
den, Prince George, Orion, Blenheim, 
and Coloſſus, with the Victory; and, 
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Farther Particulars of ADMIRAL JERVIS'S Victory over the Spamards, in a 
Letter from an Officer on-board his Majeſiy's Shrp Orion, commanded by SIR 
JAMES SAUMAREZ, dated Lagos Bay, the 171/ of February, 1997. 


OU will be happy to receive an 
account from me of the import- 


ant victory obtained by our ſquadron 


over the Spaniſh fleet conſiſting of 
nearly double our force. The admi- 
ral had received previous informa- 


tion-of their having failed from Car- 


thagena, and he gave us timely 
notice off the intelligence by the f15- 
nal to prepare for battle. Early on 
Tueſday morning, the weather being 
rather hazy, and light winds, the 
frigates on the look-out made the 
ftignal for diſcovering the enemy; 
and ſoon after we dilcovered ſeve— 
ral ſhips to the leeward, and the 


body of the fleet to windward. We 


were then on the ſtarboard tack ſtand- 


ing to the ſouthward ; the ſignal was 
made to different ſhips to chaſe, and 
ſhortly after for the fleet to forma 
line of battle as moſt convenient. 
The enemy at this time were bearing 


down to join their ſhips to Jeeward, 
but we came upon them fo fait, that 


the reſt coming up, it was effectually 


from Elba the day before and ſhifted 


his pendant to the Captain, the lead- 


ing ſhip, diſtinguiſhed himſelf molt 
eminently. The Culloden, Blenheim, 


Prince George, and the Orion, were 
the next that came up, and were very 
_ warmly engaged for nearly three 


hours with the body of the enemy's 


fleet, who had not the time or ad- 


dreſs to form ne order; but it is 


only deing them jaſtice to ſay, they 


defended themſelves very bravely. 


We (in the Orion) were, above an 


Hour oppoſed to a three-decker, the 
Salvador del Mundo, which finally 


ſtruck to our ſhip ; we lowered the 


boat from the ſtern, and Mr. Luce, 


our firſt lieutenant, was ordered to 
take polleſſion of her, ſtill making 


ſail for the other ſhips following Ad- 


miral Parker, in the Prince George; 
the Excellent, which had paſſed us 
to windward, had made a line-of- 
battle ſhip ſtrike a ſhort time before 
this; ſhe was the St. Yſidro. Seve-. 
ral ſhips of the enemy were extreme. 


ly ſhattered in their maſts and ſails 


but keeping up a warm fire on our 


ſhips, the Captain laid one of them, the 


San Nicholas, an eighty-four, on- 

board, and hauled down her colours. 
A. three-decker, the St. Joſeph, with 
ing, I believe, to reſcue the ſhip, got 

on-Htoard of her, and gave Commo- 
dore Nelſon an opportunity of alſo 

hauling down her colours. His bra- 
very on this occaſion is above all 
praiſe, The Namar and other ſhips 
had by this time joined the van, and 
enguged as they came up. We ſtood 


for a three-decker, which, after en- 
gaging for ſome time, (truck her co- 


lours. She firſt had ſhewn a white 


flag, which ſeemed to indicate a 


truce; but, not being ſatisfactory, 
we continued firing till ſhe hoiſted an 
Engliſh flag over the Spaniſh flag, 
upon which we ceaſed firing. Ar 
this time the enemy's ſhips (many ok 


which had not been inthe action) had 
prevented; they then hauled the 
wind on the larboard tack ; our ſtern— 
. moſt ſhips then became the headmoſt ; 
Commodore Nelſon, who had joined 


come up, and were forming to wind- 
ward. The admiral made ſignal to 
wear and come to the wind on tle 

ſtarboard tack, wiſhing to keep his 
ſquadron collected near the prizes, as 

well as the Captain, that was much 
diſabled, beſides the Coloſſus, which 
ſhip, very unfortunately, loſt her 
tore-yard early in the action. This 


neceſſary manœuvre loſt us the addi- 
tional triumph of having the Santif- 


ſima Trinidada to grace the ſaints 
already in our poſlefion; and we ex- 
perienced the regret of ſeeing her 
again reſume the Spaniſh colours. I 
have here related to you facts, as they 
really occurred, and I believe all on- 
board will vouch for the authenticity 
of the account. 5 So 

Commadore (now Rear-admiral) 
Nelſoa behaved with moſt unex- - 
ampled enterprize and intrepidity, in 


the above action. His pendant was 


flying on-board the Captain of 74 
ö guns 
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guns Ile ordered the commander of 
that ſhip to lay him on-board the 
Salvador de] Mundo. This order 
was inſtantly obeyed, and the gallant 
commodore, at the head of the board- 
ers, was the firſt to enter the enemy's 
ſhip, which he almoſt immediately 
carried. When we conſider the vaſt 
diſparity of force between the Britiſh 
and Spanith fleets, the conduct of e- 
very officer and man, in the former, 
mult have been greatly noble; and 


we do not believe that the annals of 


the Britith navy, much as they tcem 
with inſtances of heroiſm, can furniſh 
a a parallel to ſuch an action. | 
The Spaniſh force was at leaſt 
double that of the Britiſh. The num- 
ber of guns in theSpauiſh linewas 2292, 
while in the Britiſh it was only 1232 


The diſproportion of men we appre- | 


hend to have been infinitely greater. 


Sir John Jervis had an accurate ac- 


count of the force and courſe of the 
Spaniſh fleet, three days before he 
fell in with them. He called all the 


captains af his fleet on-board, and 


communicated to them in perſon his 


plan of attack, and gave them their 
orders; the conſequence of which 


was, that he had not occaſion, during 
the whole of the action, to make a- 
bove three or four ſignals, a circum— 
ſtance that contributed 10 perplex 
the enemy very much. 

As ſtated in the brave admiral's of- 


8 ficial letter, after he met the e: nemy, 
he paſſed through part of their fleet 


in two cloſe lines, the ſhips compoſing 
the off-line, or ſtarboard, firing thro” 


the intervals between thoſe of the 


near or larboard line. When the 


Britiſh fleet had paſſed in this way | 


about half the Spaniſh fleet, the for- 


mer tacked, and, forming in a l.ne_ 


a-head, ſtood through the enemy's 
fleet, cutting off from the others a- 
bout one-third of it. Our van- ſhips 
having retacked, cloſed with the 
enemy's ſhips thus cut off, while ſome 
of our fleet wore after the other part 
of the Spaniſh fleet. The action 
now became warm, and {ſoon for— 
tunately deciſive. Towards evening 
the Irreſiſtible and Diadem were ſo 
cloſely engaged with the enemy, that 
the admiral was obliged frequently to 
repeat the ſignal to call them off. 


viſions by the Britiſh admiral, 
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The Captain, Commodore Nelſon's 
ſhip, was found, at the cloſe of the 
action, lying between the San Joſef 
and San Nicholas, and a-board of 
both at the ſame time. It requireda 
good deal of ikill and exertion to get 
them diſentangled. 

The wind, after. the achon, was 
unfavourable for the Spaniards reach- 
ing Cadiz. They had been in ſight 
of Lagos Bay for three days after the 
action, but ſeemed ſo panic-ſtruck, 
that they ſhewed no diſpolition to re- 


new it. 


On the arrival of our fleet in Lagos 
Bay, three thouſand two hundred 
priſoners were landed from the four 
prizes, not including the/ wounded, 
nor upwards of four chundred young 
men that were kept to attend upon 
the ſick and wounded. The above 
three thouſand two hundred were li- 
berally furniſhed with four days pro- 
and 
permitted to go by land to Cadiz, a 


diſtance of only two days journey, a 


receipt having been taken for them 

from the Spaniſh conſul at Lagos. 
ThePortugueſe opened the chur ches 

for the reception of the ſick and 


wounded Spaniards, and they were 


attended by our ſurgeons, as well as 


_ alſo by fone of their own from Spain, 


— The Britiſh wounded were paid e- 
very mark of attention that gratitude 


could dictate on the part of the Por- 


tugueſe. 
1 he following letter of . was 


ſent by Sir john Tervis, to the dif- 


ferent admirals of his fleet: 

Viclory, Lagos Bay, Feb. 16. 
Sir, No language Jam poſſeſſed 
of can convey the high ſenſe Jenter- 


tain of the exemplary condudt of the 


flag-officers, captains, officers, ſea- 


men, marines, and ſoldiers, employ- 


ed on- board every ſhip of the ſquadron 
I have the honour to command, pre- 
ſent at the vigorous and ſuccefsful at- 


tack made upon the fleet of Spain, on 


the 14th inſtant. The ſignal advan- | 
tages obtained by his majeſty? s arms 
on that day, is entirely to be attri- 
buted to their determined valour and 
dilcipline: and I detire you will ac- 
cept my gratetul thanks for your ſer- 
vices on chat Occalion.“ 


SELECT 
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_ BRITANNIA TRIUMPHANT. 


HILST war and dreadful alterca- 
tions 


| end the fate of neighb' ring nations, 


Britain ſecure herſelt remains 


Midſt din of arms and bloody plains. 


Her ſov'reign king, who fills the throne, 
Adds virtuous luſtre to a crown 
A monarch too whoſe morals pure 


His people's love will e'er infure. 
Surrounded by the furgy main, 


Britannia will her right maintain; 


Bulwarks acroſs the ocean ride, 
To humble Gallia's lofty pride. 8 
Whilſt Bridport, Parker, and Pellew, 
With terror ſtrike the Frenchmen through, 


In vain colleaguing foes agree, 
To ride in triumph on the ſea; 


Britannia's ſons of noble fame, 


Unrivall'd in hergic name, 
Steady dominion ever keep, 


And tower o'er the wat' ry deep. 


Thus late Iberia from her coaſt 


; Sent forth a great preſumptuous hoſt: 


Propitious was the fav'ring blaſt; 


: Albion eſpied him as he pals'd. 


Purſu'd, and quick th' embattled train 


| Reſound in echo through the main. 


Remorſeleſs din of ſavage war 


Environ cloſe contention's car; 


Till nautic Albion, brave and fage, 
Beguiles the cruel tyrant's rage; 
And vict'ry ſoon the trophy 'd thield 
Submiflive is oblig'd to yield. 

Vain effort ! though ſuperior numbers 


Pour forth the fury of their thunders ; 


In vain Iberia dares oppole 


The naval force of braver foes. 
Detenders of Britannia's weal, 


Elate with noble patrior zeal, | 
With honour brave, and martial heat, 
Compel ſubmiſſion and defeat. 


And tame, cxulting on the ſervice, 
. Proclaims aloud the name of Jervis ; 


And, while experience ſhall record 
The wonders of Britannia's tword, 
Long will thy name illuſtrious thine 
On ſacred honour's hallow'd thrine ; 
Long ſhall thy brav' ry pr oudly move 
Each faithful patriot's grateful love; 
Whilſt wild ambition burns to own 
{ he blazon'd laurcls thou haſt won. 


Whilſt thus Britannia dauntleſs braves 
Each hoſtile banner o'er the waves; 
She, whom kind nature doth decrce, 
A fort reſs in the track leſs fea; 
Defended by her hearts of oak, 
Derides a threaten'd foreign yoke. 

Vor. V. No. 57. 
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| Long may Britannia plenteous own 
Heroic warriors of renown ; 
Soon may her gallant warriors toils 


Subdue fell faction's cruel broils; 
And cherub Peace, of orient bloom, 
Inſure our country's happy doom. 
No more vile diſcord's wretched hate 
Becloud her horizon of ſtate; 

Bur Virtue, radiant as the ſun, 


To Truth and peace a captive won, 


Breathe forth meek purity of ſoul, 
And fierce Bellona's rage controul. 
WHOCARE $7 
From Dibdin's © ill of the Wiſp.” 
F lubberly landſmen, to gratitude ſtran= 


Sers, 
Still curſe their umtertuin te ſtars, 


| * hy what would they ſay did they my but 


the dangers | 
Encounter'd by true- hearted tars? 
If life's veffel they put fore the winds or 
7 
Or whether bound here or there, 
Give em ſea-room, good fellowihip, grog, 
and tobacker, 
Well then—damme if Jack, cares where. 


Then your. ſtupid old quidnuncs, to hear 


'em all clatter, 
The devil can't tell you what for, 
Though they don't know a gun trom a 
narline-ſpike, chatter | 
About and conſarning of war! 8 
While for King, wite, and friend, he's 
through ev'ry thing rubbing, 
With duty ſtill proud to comply, 
So hie gives but the foes of old England a 
drubbing, 
_ Why then—damme if Jack cares why. | 


And then, when good fortune hascrown'd 85 
his endeavours, | | 
And he comes home with ſhinersgalore; . 
Well, what if ſo be he thould laviſh his 
favours 
n ev'ry poor object long ſhore ? 
Since money's the needle that points to 
good nature, | 
Friend, enemy, falte, or true, 
Sv it goes to relieve a diſtref sd fellows 
creature, 
Well then—damme if Jack cares who. 


Don't you ſee how ſome ditf'rent thing 
ev'ry one's twigging 
To take the comniand of a rib ; | 
Some are all forthe breaſt- work, and ſome 
tor the rigging, 8 
And lome tor the cut of her jib; 
FT hough 
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Though poor, ſome will take her i in tow 
to defend her, 
And again, ſome are all for the rich: 
As for 1, ſo ſhe's young, her heart honeſt 
and tender, 
Why then damme if Jack cares which. 


Why now, if they 80 for to talk about 
| living, 
My eyes, why a little will ſarve; 
_ Let each a ſmall part of his pittance be 
Living, 
And who in this nation can ftarye ? 
- Content's all the thing ;—rough or calm 
| be the weather, - 
The wind on the beam or the bow, 


SO honeſtly he can ſplice both ends $toge- His fire now ſo. warm is, his teak ſo watt 


ther, 5 


Why then—damme if Jack cares how. His wine (gin and oe. juice) ſo truly the 


And then for a bring up, d'ye ſec, about 
dying, 
On whictsſuch a racket they keep, 
| What argufies if in a church: yard FOE s re 
| lying, 
Or find out your grave in the deep? 


Of one thing we're IRON. whatever our 
Calling, 


Death will bring us s all up; and what 


then! 


So his conſcience's tackle will bear over- 
hauling, | 


W by then—daimme if lack cares when, | 


. 


'E know, when nothing elſe bie- 


| vails, 
Perſuaſive money ſeldom fails; 
That beauty too, like other wares, 
Its price, as well as conſcience, bears. 
Then marriage, as of late profeſs'd, 
Is but a money-job at belt. 
Conſent, compliance, may be ſold ; 
But love's beyond the price of gold. 
Smugglers there are who by retail 
Expoſe what they call love to ſale; 
Such bargains are an arrant cheat, 
You purchaſe flattery and deceit. _ 
_ Thoſe who true love have ever try 2d, 
(The common cares of life ſupply'd,) 
No wants endure, no wiſhes make, 
But ev'rv real joy partake. _ 
All comfort on themſelves depends, 
They want nor pow'r, nor wealth, nor 
friends, 
Love then hath ev'ry blitz! in ſtore: 


. friendibip, and 'tis ſomething more. 


Each other ev'ry with they give; 
Not to know love 1s not to live. 


The TR AVE L. L E R. 
[ HEN early the ſun ſinks in winter 
to bed, 


And the weltern horizon gleams faintly 
with rcd, 
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When the miſts of the ev'ning riſe thick 
from the vales, 


As darkneſs creeps on, and huſt' d filence 


prevails, 


At th' approach of night? s gloom, o 
reſt of his courſe 


o'er the 


The traveller mourns for himſelf and his 


horſe; 
And bewails his hard fate, forc'd alone 
thus, and weary, 


His way to purſue through roads dirty 
and dreary. 


But when ſafe in his inn, and his horſe at 
the manger, 


How ſaug he reflects on paſt darkneſs and 
danger! 
drefs'd!. 


- belt! 


Thearm- chair ſoeaſy, the bed- room ſoneat, 


The warming-pan e and Molly ſo 
ſweet ! 


So gratetul a lumber incircles his brow ! 
No hero more bleſt than our traveller now! 


Can an inn, then, ſuch comfort impart, 
midſt the ſquall _ 
Of Waiter! Boots! Chambermaid! Oſtler! 
and all? 


Far from home, far . ſpouſe, far from 


children and friend, 
Can the traveller fancy all care at an end? 
The reaſon my mule in few words ſhall 
explain: — 
To contraſt we owe all our pleaſure and 
pain: 
For cauſe and effect are confounded in this, 


That blifs leads to woe, and then woe 


leads to bliſs. | 
SONNET. By Chak. SMITH. | 


IGHING, I fee yon little troop at play, 
By ſorrow yet unhurt, untouch'd by 
care, 


While free and ſportive they enjoy to-day, 


Content, and careleſs of to- morrowꝰ's 
fare. 

Ah! happy age! when youth's uncloud- 
| ed Tay: . 
Lights their green path, and prompts 

their {imple mirth, 


Fer yet they feel the thorns that, lurk- 


ing, lay - 

To wound the wretched pilgrims of the 
earth. 

Bidding them 6urſe the hour that gave. 
Mo. birth, 

And threw them on a world ſo full of pain, 

Where proſperous folly treads on pa- 

tient worth, 


And, to deaf pride, mais fortune pleads in 


vain, 
Oh! for their future fate how many fears 


_ Oppreſs mine heart, ang fill mine eyes 


With tears! 
FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES.. 


PARILIAMENT-STREET, March 27. 
[YARLY this morning Captain Drew, 
| of the 45th regiment, arrived from 
the Ifland of Trinidad, with a diſpatch 
from Lieutenant-general Sir K. Aber- 
cromby K. B. to the Right Hon, Henry 
Dundas, of which the following is a copy: 
Head Quarters, Trinidad, Feb. 27 
Sis, On my arrival in this country, F : 
did not fail to lay before the admiral my 
inſtructions, and to conſult with him up- 
on the means to carry them into execu- 
tion. I found in him every defire to co- 
operate in the execution of the views to 
which they were directed. The arrival of. 
Part of the convoy from England enabled 
us to proceed with confidence in our ope- 
rations ; therefore, as ſoon as the troops 
could be collected from the diſterent 
iſlands, which were ordered to rendez- 
vous at Cariacou, the admiral failed from 
Martinique, which ifland he left with his 
ſquadron on the 12th inſtant. 


* 


The precifion with which the admiral 
had given his orders to aſſemble the ſhips 
of war andtranſports, left us not a mo- 
ment of delay. On the 15th, m the mor- 
ning, the fleet ſailed from Cariacou. On 
the 16th, in the afternoon, it paſſed 
through the Bocas, or entrance into the 
{ulph of Paria, where we found the Spa- 
nith admiral with four fail of the line 
and a trigate, at anchor, under cover of 
the iſland of Gatpar Grande, which was 
- fortified, 5 | | . 

Our ſquadron worked up and came to 
anchor oppotite to, and nearly within gun 
ſhot of, the Spaniſh ſhips. The frigates 
and - tranſports were ordered to anchor 
higher up in the Bay, and at the diſtance 
_ncarly of five miles from the town of Port 
d'Elpagne. The diſpoſition was imme 
diately made for landing at day-lieht next 
morning, and for a general attack upon 
the town and ſhips of war. | 

At two o'clock in the morning of the 
17h we perceived the Spaniſh ſquadron 


to be on tire; the thips burnt with great 


fury, one line-of-battle ſhip excepted, 
which eſcaped the conflagration, and vas 
taken pceHlion of, at day-light in the 
morning, by the boats from our fleet; tlie 
enemy at the ſame time evacuated the 
Hand, aud abandoned that quaiter. 

This unexpected turn of affairs directed 
our vchole attention to the attack of the 
town. The troops were immediately or- 
dered to land, and, as foon as a few hun 
arc men Were gut on lkpye, abouz four 


E 2 


miles to the weſtward of it, we advanced, 
meeting with little or no refiitance. Be- 
fore night we were maſters of Port d' Ef- 
pagne and the neighbourhood, two ſmall. 
forts excepted. In the morning a capi- 
tulation was entered into with the Go- 
vernor, Don Chacon, and in the evening 
all the Spaniſh troops laid. down their 
arms, and the whole colony paſſed under 
the dominion of his Britannic majeſty. 
Copies of the capitulation, of the ſtores 


and proviſions taken, are herewith tranſ- 


mitted, 1 Po | | 
lt is a peculiar ſatisfaction to me that 
there is no liſt of killed or wounded; 
Lieutenant Villeneuve, of the Sth regi- 
ment of foot, who was brigade- major to 
Brigadier-general Hompeſch, being the 
only perſon who was wounded, and he 
is ſince dead of his wounds. EE RE 

From the admiral I have experienced 
every poſſible co-operation. Capt. Wool- 
ley of his majeſty's thip the Arethuſa, 
and Captain Wood of the Favourite floop 
of war, who had been ſent to reconnoitre 
in the Gulph of Paria, afforded us minute 
intormation of the ſituation of the enemy 
previous to our arrival. Captain Woolley, 
who directed the diſembarkation, ſhewed 
all the zeal and intelligence which I have 
experienced from him on former occaſions. 
To Lord Craven, who begged to attend 


the expedition, I am indebted tor great 


zeal and exertion. „„ 
Lieutenant-colonel Soter, who is inti- 
matcly acquainted with this country, has 
been, and continues to be, of very great 
uſe to me. I ſhould not do juſtice to his 
general character, if J did not take this 
opportunity to expreſs it. My aid- de- 
camp, Captain Drew, of the 45th regi- 
ment, will have the honour to deliver this 
letter: he has ferved long in this country, 
and is capable to give fuch further infor- 
mation as may be required. 1 humbly 
beg leave to recommend him to his mas 
jeſty's tavour. 
RA. ABERCROMBY, K. B. 
ARTICLES of CAPITULATION, fer 
The Surrender of the Ifland of Trinidad, 
between his Excellency Sir Ralph Aver- 
cromby, K. B. Commander in Chief 
of his Britannic M ajeſty's Land Forces ; 
his Excellency Henry Harvey, Eſq. 


 Rear-admniral of the Red, and Com- 


mander in Chief of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's Ships and Veſſels of War; and 
his Excellency Pon Joſef Maria Cha- 
con, Knight of thé order 0: Calatrava, 
Brigadier of the Royal Navy, Goveruer 
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and Commander in Chief of the Iſland 
of Trinidad and its dependencies, In- 
ſpector- general of the Troops of its Gar- 

riſon, &c. &c. &c. 

Article I. — The officers and troops of 
his Catholic majeſty and his allics in the 
iſland of Trinidad are to furrender them— 
ſelves priſoners of war, and are to deliver 
up the territory, forts, buildings, arms, 
ammunition, money, effects, plans and 


ſtores, with exact inventories thereof, be- 


longing to his Catholic majeſty; and they 
are hereby transferred to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, in the tame manner and polletlion 


as has been held heretofore by his ſaid 


Catholic majeſty. 
Art. II.—The troops of his Catholic 
majeſty are to march out with the honours 
of war, and to lay down their arms, at 
the diſtance of three hundred paces from 
the forts they occupy, At tive o'clock tis 
evening the 18th of February, | 
Art. III. — All the ofticers and troops 
aforeſ#id of his Catholic majeſty are al- 
lowed to keep their private effects, and the 
olticers are allowed to wear their fworts. 
Art. IV. - Admiral Don Sebaſtien Ruiz 
de Apodaca, being on ſhore in the iſland, 
after having burnt and abandoned his 


ſhips, he, with the officers and men be- 


Jonging to the ſquadron under his com- 
mand, are included in this: e- ipitulation, 
under the ſame ternis as are granted to his 
Catholic majeſty's troops.” 

Art. V.—As 1oon as ſhips can be con- 
veniently provided for the purpole, the 
priſoners are to be conveyed to Old Spain, 
they remaining priſoners of war until ex- 


changed by a cartel between the two na- 
it being clear- 


tions, or until the peace; 
Iv underſtood that they ſhail-not ſerve 
againſt Great Britain or her allies until ex- 
changed. 

Art. IV. on. here 5 ſome officers 
among his Catholic 
whoſe private affairs require their preſence 
at ditterent places of the continent of Ame- 
rica; fuch officers are permitted to go 
upon their parole to the ſuid places for {ix 
months, more or leſs, after which period 
they are to1eturn to Europe; but, as the 
number receiving this indulgence muſt be 
limited, his Excellency Don Chacon will 


previoutty deliver to the Pritich comman- 


ders a liſt of their names, rank, and places 
winch they are going 10, 

Art, VII. the officers of the royal 
adminiſtration, upon the delivery oi the 
ſtores with which they are charged to 
tuch officers as may be appointed by the 
Britiſi commanders, Wilt rcc cIVe rec 110, 
according to the cuſtom in like cales, 
tom the ofliccrs lo appointed to receive 
the ſtores, - 


@ 


majcliy's troops, 
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Art. VIII.—All the private property 
of the inhabitants, as well Spaniards az 
ſuch as may have been naturalized, 18 
preſerved to them, 

Art. I%.—All public records are to be 
preſerved in ſuch courts or offices as they 
are now in, and all contracts or purchaſes 
between individuals, which have been 
done according to the laws of Spain, are 
to beheld binding and valid by the Britiſh 
government, 


Art. X.—The Spaniſh officers of ad- 


miniſttation, who are poſſeſſed of landed 
property in Trinidad, are allowed to re- 


main in the if}and, they taking the oaths 
of allegiance to his Britannic majeſty ;- and 
they are further allowed, ſhould they 


pleale, to ſei] or dilpole of their property, 


and to retire elſewhere. 
Art. XI.—The tree exerciſe of their 


religion is allowed to the inhabitants, 


Art. XII.—The free coloured-people, 
who have been acknowledged as {uch by 
the laws of Spain, thall be protected in 
their liberty, perſons, and property, like 
other inhabitants; 3 they taking the oath of 
allcgiance, and demeaning themſelves as 
become good and peaceable ſubjects of his 
Britannic majeſty. 

Art. XIII. -The ſailors and ſoldiers 


of his Catholic majeſty are, from the 


time of their laying down their arms, to 
be fed by the Britiſh Government, Jeavins 


the expence to be regulated by the carte! 
between the two nations. 


Art, XIV.—The fick of the Spaniit 
troops will be taken care of, but to be at- 
tended, and to be under the inſpection 
of their own furgeons. 

Art. XV. Al] the inhabitants of Tri. 
nidad tha!l, within thirty days from the 


date hereof, take the oath of allegiance 


to his Britannic majeſty, to demean them. 
ſelves quietly and faithfully to his govern= 
ment, upon pain, in caſe of non-compli- 
ance, of being fent away front the iſland, 
Done at Port d Eſpagne, in tlic ifland of 
e the 18th day of Feb. 1797. 
RALI ABERCROMBY. 
HENRY HAAR VE. 
Jos ETH MARIA CHA co. 


er of the Spaniſh Garriſon of the 


Iſland of Trinidad made P, i oners of 
War, Keb. 18, 1797. 

Royal Artillery —1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 
43 nIn-comm:ſiioned officers, drum- 
mers, and privates. 

Engincers—: Brigadier, Nantes, 1 ſub- 
altcrn. 

Trinidad Reaiment— 2 heutenant»colo- 
nels, 2 captains, 15 ſubalierns, 1 adju- 
tant, 2 enligns, 1 furgeon, t chaplain, 
504 non-commitſioned oikcers, drum- 
13315, And privates. 
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French Officers - t lieutenant-colonel, 3 
captains, 1 ſubaltern, 2 engineers. 
Fifty men ſick in General Holpital. 


Return of the Naval Officers and Seamen 


made Priſoners of War at the Capture 
of Trinidad, Feb. 18, 1797. 
1 Chef d' Eſcadre. 
1 Brigadier. SEE 
5 Captains of line-of-battle ſhips. 
3 Captains of trigates. 5 
Lieutenants of line-of-battle ſhips, 
74 Officers of all other deicriptions. | 


© 


91 Officers. 


581 Marines. 
1032 Scamen. 
1613 Total of marines and ſeamen. 
Ton N Hor k, Adj. Gen. 
A large quantity of ftores and tools 
were found in the engincer arfenal of Pu— 
erta de Hilpania, and at Gaſpar Grande ; 


amongſt other articles, intrenching tools 


ſufficient for 500 men. | 
Ordnance, Ammunition, and Stores, cap- 
| V | 
32 large braſs ordnance, 46 iron ord- 
nance, 176090 ld ſe round thot, 68609 loole 
iron balls, 1067 theils, . 1470 canvas car- 
fridges filled with powder, 86 barrels of 
powder of 100Ibs each, 53831bs, of pow- 


der, 78518 1nuſquet-cartridges, 15 ipare 


travelling carriages, 3225 muſquets, with 


ſteel ramrods and bayonets, 142000 mut- 


quet flints 3. with cariouch boxes, ſpades, 


hoes, band-bills, and a fuitable propor- 
tion of fide-arms, and ſmall ordnance ar- 
ticles. | | | 

Prouiſions. 651 whole harrcls of Ame- 
rican flour, 99 half ditto, 155 tierces of 
TICE.. 

Captain Harvey, of his mafeſtv's thip 
Prince of Wales, brought a umtilar dif- 
patch from Rear-Adiniral Harvey, eom- 
mander in chief of his majeſty 's thips at 
Barbadoes, giving an account ot the def- 
truction and capture of the enemy's fqua- 
dron, and turrender of tac it}and of Pri- 
nidad. | 


„Although this ſervice (fays the admi- 


ral) was cittcted without any other act on 


the part of his Majeſty's ſquadron under 


my command, | viz. the Prince of Wales, 


Bellona, Vengeance, Scipio, Favourite, 
Laephyr, and Terror bomb ;—a force not 
more than adequate to that of the enemy, 


than being placed in luch a tituation as 
to prevent their eſcape, I am fully con- 
vinced that, had they. remained at their 
anchorage until the next day, the officers 
and men whom I have the honour to com- 


mand would have completed, by their ex- 


ertion and zeal, the capture of the whole, 


gante, 74 guns, 
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notwithſtanding the advantage of their 
lituation, under the cover of about 20 
pieces of cannon, and 3 mortars, which 
were mounted on Gafparaux Ifland, and 
had been placed there for the ſote pur 


poſe of defending the ſhips in the bay.“ 
Liſt of Spaniſh Ships of War burnt and 


captured. | 
San Vincente, 84 guns, Rear-admiral. 
Don Sebafttan Ruiz, Captain Don Geron 
Mendoza; . burit. Gallardo, 74 guns, 
Don Gabriel Sorondo'; burnt. . Arro- 
Don Raphacl Beniaſa ; 
burnt.. San Damafo, 74 guns, Don Fo- 
ret ſordan ; capturèd. Saua Cecilia, 36 
guns, Don Emaunuel Urtefabel; burnt. 
Trinidad, one of the Antilles, is an 
iſland fituated at the ſouth-weſtern en— 
trance of the gulph of Mexico, oppoite 
Terra Firma and New . Andalutla, at the 
north of the mouth of the Oroon»k9. Al- 
though the foil is extremely frumniul, its 
population is very inconſtderible. The 
interior of the country is covered with 
foreſts of trees, of an enormous ſize. It 
is remarkable for the fineſt % in the 


world, fo prodigioufly large, tat cances 
able to carry forty men have been made 


with one piece. From this tree planks 


are procured thirty feet in length, very 


ufeful tor thip-building, and other ne— 
ceflary ufes. Ihe foil naturally produces 
an abundant quantity of maizccand other 
vegetables, and a great variety. of fruits. 
Fith and. game are pleatiful It is 
haps owing to this fertility that the in- 
habitants are indolent, and averle to tra le 
and bufinefs. Trinidad is 75 miles in 
length, and 55 in breadth. According fo 
the belt Dutca maps, its J4iitte is 10. 
30. north. St. Joſeph 1s the capital. it 
was diſcovered by Columbus in 1498 ; 


COW 
i — 


hut the court of Madrid did not cont ier 


it as an object of attestion till 55. It 
has never experienced thoſe. turrcanes 
that defolate the Weſt-lndian mans; 
and. the climate is by no means lo un- 
healthy as its fituation might jead us to 
conclude. It is ſubject to frequent rains, 
middle ot May to ibe end orf 


from the 
October. Tice drought of the relt of imme. 


year prodiues no great inconvenſence, bc. 


cauſe the country, though without navi- 
gable rivers, is well watered. Earth- 
quakes are rather trequent than calami- 
tous. Mountains cover one-third of the 
ſurface; the other parts are gencrally luft- 
ceptible of the richeſt cultivation. What 
Wil be conſidered as the moſt valuable 
Circumſtance to this country 15, that the 
weltern coaſt ofters a fine road for ihip- 
ping of confiderable depth, in which the 
largeſt fleet may reqmain in perfect ſafety. 
in every ſeaſon of the year. J 
ADMIRALT Y. 
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Letters received trom Rear-adnural Har- 


vey, commander in chiet at Barbadoes, 
bring advice of the capture of the French 
corvette La Chef Volante by the Magi- 
ctenne, with delegates on board from the 


Southern department of St. Domingo to 


the French Legiflative Body, and concealed 
diſpatches tor the Directory ;—alſo the 


capture of L'Atricane French corvette of 


18 guns and q men. 

Rear-admiral Sir Hyde Parker, com- 
mander in chief at Jamaica, informs Mr. 
Nencan of the capture, by the Reſource 


eld Nitrmand, ott St. Domingo, of the 


1 * 


General Levean French brig corvette of 


„ guns aud 80 men, and alſo a Dutch 
brig and Spauun ſchooner: the former 
Navin on-board feveral thouſand dollars 
and a valuable cargo of dry goods; the 
«utter laden with hides. 3 
Rear-adnuial Harvey incloſes an ac- 


count of 12 Spanith vetiels deturned, and 


2411 account of eight vellels recaptured by 
his majeſty's thips and veilels.. | 
His Majeſty's ip Lapwing, Captain 


Þoartou, has taken Ott Nen a French. 
Privateer, called the Mala Topaze, of 
29 guns and 65 Mm eu, een to Gua- 


6 alo18 be. 


Captain, Fellowes, in his mazeſty's 
Sip ih alarm, has taken, off Grenada, 
a Spanith briz.: untine calied the Galo, car- 


zying eighteen ux poulniiers, ux {wivels, 

and 124 men, bouu'i to Trinidad, having 

en board Fo, 359 dollars, and lone pro- 
viſions tor that ifland. 


On Jan. 7th, his Majeſty's ſkip Bel- 


- kona captured a French ſchooner 5 55 
z2er, called La Legere, of fix guns and 48 
men, to windward of Detcada; and on 


the 10th, the Bellova and Babet drove a 
French ſchooner privaicer on thore on 
that ifland, and in attempting to get her 
ett, by employing the former privatecr, 


both the vellels were loſt on the rocks and 


deftroyedz in Which ſervice Lieutenant 
Hitt, of the Bellona, who had exerted 


bimlelt with great gallantry and good con— 0 


duct, was much wounded by the tire of 
mulquetry from the iſland. 


Delcada, which was bunt. 
Rear-avmiral Harvey, in a letter. froin 
Trinidad, dated Feb. 24, 1ays, that very 
few veflels of the enemy were taken poſſeſ- 
non of at the lurrender of that Hland, 
geihcfy twall crait of little or no velue, 
uo merchant vettels and a French priva- 


wer were let tire to when the ſhips of 


wer were detiioged. The other vellels at 
Port d'&fpagi:c belong to neutral nations. 
Captain Wittman, in the Sutftiſante, 


nas captured, oti the Start, La Bnonapartc, 


a mat cutter privatecr, of 14 guns. 


The Babet 
gu tle lame day. chaſed a brig on thore at 
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His majeſty's ſhip Lapwing has cap- 
tured, and fent into St. Chriſtopher's, a 
French privateer called ÞEipoir, mount- 
ing four guns and ten ſwivels, with 58 
men. 

Captain Milford, in the Matilda, has 
captured, to windward of Barbadoes, a 


_ Fiench national ſchooner, armed with two 


6-pounders and ſore twivels, and 38 men. 
Extratt of a Letter to Rear-adniral Sir 
fohn Orde, Bart. Commanding Officer 
of his Majejly's Smps and Veſſels at 
Plymouth, from Licut. Elliot, dated on- 
board his Majefty* [ tired or med Lugger 
the Plymouth, in Hamoaze, March 22. 
„Stn, In purſuanc ce of your orders of 


yeiteruay, I got his majeſty's hired lugger 


ann my command unter weigh, and 
„ent im purtutt of the enemy's cruizer, as 
by noted per iznal ; and I have the pleaſure 
to inform you, that, the Start bearing N. 
diftant three leugu cs, I fell in with and 
capturct this morning, after a ſhort chace, 
I'Lpervier French privateer, mounting 
tour carriage-guns, two of which were 
thrown overboard in chace, three ſwivels, 
audotherwilſe well armed with ſmall arms, | 
13 loop rigged, and navigated with wen- 
ty-nine men, Dick Poitlon captain, for- 
merly an Englih thrawL boat; ſhe is three 
8 from Bieſt, and had taking nothing. 
py of @ Letter from Mr. IHHilliam He- 
ton, Colleclor of the Cuſtoms at Mey- 
mouth, to Evan Nepean, E/q. dated 
March 23, 1797. | 
Stn, I have tne honour to acquaint | 
yOu, tor the information ot the lords 


comniffioners of tne admiralty, that yet- 


terday evening arrived the Greyhound. 
revenue cutter, Captain Wilkinſon, with, 
a French privater, lugger-rigged, called 
la Liberte, commanded by Citizen Barnard 
Emanuel Papillion, with four ſwivel guns, 
plenty of tmall arms, cutlaſles, &c. and 
manned with 15 men, which the fell in 
Wk the21'1t inſtant, about eleven o'clock. 
M. off the Owers, ſteering into a con- 
voy, and, after a chace of eight hours, 
captured about three leagues from Cape 
Barfleur : ſhe is entirely new, never was. 
at fea betore, ſailed from Havre Sunday 


Jak, and had taken nothing. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut, Henry | 
Kent, commanding the Dover armed 
Tranſport, to the Commſhoners for the 
[ranſport Service, dated at Spithead, 
March 27, 1797- 

Ayrecable to orders I received from Sir 
J. Jervis, I failed with the thip under my 
command from Liſbon on the gth inſtant, 
with a freſh breeze trom the northward. 


On Sunday the r2th, at noon. I diſco- 


vered a brig bearing N. N. W. I in- 
| 3 | Kantlz 
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Rantly crouded all the fail I could carry, 


and having the advantage of ſqually wea- 
ther, I gained on her faſt, At midnight 
I ect within reach, and, after firing a few 
ſhot at her, ſke hove to, I immediately 
boarded her, took poſſeſſion, and put Mr. 
Iſaac Jarman, maiter of the Dover, into 
her as prize-maſter. She proves to be 
his Catholic majelty's brig the Magal- 
lanes, commanded by Don Jacinto de 
Vargas Machnea, bound with diſpatches 
to Buenos Ayres, a very fine copper-bot- 
tome vellel, pierced for 18 guns (had only 
tour mounted), and navigated by 36 men. 


Extract of a Letter from 1 
Pringle, Commander in Chief of his 


Majeſly's Siups and Veſſels at the Cape 


of Good Hope, to Mr. Nepean, dated at 


that Settlrment, Jan. 15. 15 N 
On the zuiſt ultimo, his majeſty's ſhips 
Jupiter and Sceptre returned here from 


their cruize off the Mauritius, having cap- 


tured three {mali vetlels, two of which. 


they deſtroyed; the third, a brig, arrived 
the 12th inſtant. Capt. Lofack left that 
ſtation on the 25th of November, having 


previouſly detached the Creſcent, Braave, 


and Sphynx, to look into Foul- Point and 
Auguſtine-Bay. On the 13th theſe luſt 
ſhips returned to this place, having cap- 
tured five veſſels, and allo deſtroyed an 
eſtabliſhment of the enemy at Foul- Point 
upon the Ifland of Madagalicar. | 
Creſcent, Cape of Good Hope, Fan. 14. 
Si, I have the honour to inform you, 
that, in purſuance of my orders, I pro- 
ceeded with his Majeſty's ſhips Braave 
and Sphynx under my command to Foul— 
Point in the Iſland of Madagaſcar; and 
having landed the mariges and ſmall 


arms, men of the ſquadron, and fum- 


moned the French reſident to ſurrender, 


I took poſſeſſion of the fort and factory 


in bchalf of his Britannic majeſty, and 
remained there till I had completed the 
demolition of the eſtabliſhment, 


The French had a conſiderable depot. 
of arins and ammunition, ſtores, and mer- 


Extract of @ Letter from Captain James 


chandize, for trading with the natives, the 
deſtruction of which mutt greatly dittreſs 
the enemy, as theillandot Mauritiusdraws 
its principal ſupplies of provitions flom 
this ſettlement. ; Bs . 
I have ſent M. Raſſelin, the reſident, 
together with other priſoners, in a cartel to 
the Iile of France. J. W. SPRANGER, 
Rear- Adm. Pringlie. | 
{Previous to the ſurrender of the ſet- 
tlement, (the ſuperior force ot the Britiin 
rendering all reſiſtance ulelets,) the rclj- 
dent detired, before lowering the French 
colours, that Capt. Spranger would cauſe 
a few guns, unthotted, to be fired at the 
place, which he would anſwer in tue 
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ſame manner, and then the three- coloured 
flag ſhould be hauled down.] „ 

Three of the ſhips captured by Capt. 
Spranger were in ballaſt; the brig La 
Diane, do tons, with a cargo of flaves, 


pepper, ſalt, &c. and Le Tigre lug-boat, 


18 tons, With a cargo of flaves. | 
The gazette of April the 8th, contains 
a letter from Sir Jonn Orde, Bart. com- 


mander in chief ot the ſhips at Plymouth, 


to Mr. Nepean, incloſing one from Lieut. . 
Elliot, of the Plymouth armed lugger, 
giving an account of the lugger having 
captured L'Amitie, a French privateer ot 
1.4 guns, (fix of which they had thrown 
overboard), and 55 men. Je 

Likewite another letter from the ſame 
ſation, giving an account of the capture 


_ of a ſmall French privateer, called the 


Bons Anus, torinerly the Endeavour, of 
Fowey, ot 6 guns and 32 men, by the 
Spitfire floop-of- war, Captain Seymour. 
Alfo a letter from Licutenaut Sharp, of 
the Dover cutier, reporting his having ta- 
ken le Prends Garde a Loup, French cut- 
ter privateer, carrying two three-poun- 
ders, beſides ſwivels, with 23 men. 
And a letter from Vice-admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker, on the Jamaica ſtation, 
with a detail of the capture of tive na- 
tional veliels belonging to the French 1c 
public, viz. one of 6 guns and 40 men, 
by the Canada; three by the Magicienne; 
one of 24 guns, called the Brutus, which 
had done great miſchief to our trade, and 
two otliers of 10 guns each. — The aduii- 
ral adds, the Swallow brig alſo captured 
a tinal} ſchooner privateerr armed with 
ſwivels only and 18 men 7 
Extract of a Letter from Captain George 
Fowke, Commander of his Majeſly's 
Sloop Swailow, to Evan Nepean, 1½. 
dated Nalſau Harbour, 24th of Feb. 
arrived nere on the 29th of January, 
having, in my way up from Cape Nicola 
Mole, captured la Molinctte, a fmall 
French privatcer, carrying two ſwivels 
only, with eighteen men. - 


Cornwallts, Commander of his Majeſ- = 
ty's Sip Sheerneſs, to Evan Nepean, 
iq. dated at Sea the 13th of Jan. 


Ou the $th of Janumy, we diſcovered 


at day-light, a ftrange brig a little to 
_ windwaid of the convoy. | 
the Zephyr to chaſe her, and, from Cap- 


permitted 


tain Laurie's good management, I have 
the pleaſure to acquaint their lordthips he 
took poetletiion of and brought her into 
the convoy next morning. She proves to 
be le Refleche privateer, of 12 guns, ſix 


and four pounders, pierced tor 14, and 


men, commanded by one Pierre 


Soultra, lieutenant de vailleau, thirty- 
oe tluree 


32 
three days from Bayonne. She Is quite 
new, this being her firſt cruize; is vic- 
tualled and watered jor two months, and 
completely equipped. 


Copy of a Letter from Nice. admiral Ring f- 


mill, Commander of his Majeſty's Ships 


and Veſſels at Cor, to Evan Nepean, 


Leg. dated on-board his Majeſty Ship 


Polyphemus, Cork Harbour, April 3. 
Stk, Pleale to acquaint my lords Com- 
imiſtioners of the admiralty, that, on in- 


__relligence brought me of a cruizer of the 
enemy's having been ſeen off the Skel- 


| locks, I immediately diſpatched Captain 
| Ruddach, in the Hazard, onthe 28th ult, 


to {cour that coaſt ; and on the 11it inſtant 


he fortunately fell in with, and captured, 
le Bardi brig privatecr, of 18 guns and 


130 men, from Breſt, a remarkable faſt 


failing veſlel, with which he has juſt re- 
turned here. R. KINGSMILL. 
The Veſtal, 
the Voltigeur French privateer ſchooner, 
{tormerly the Vengeur lugger,) of eight 3 
Pounders and eight tivels, and 26 men. 
Ihe Kangaroo ſloop, Capt. Boyle, has 
captured la Sophie, French cutter priva- 
terer, of five three-pounders and 40 men. 
DowNING-STREET, Ahr 8, 1797. 


A Qiſpatch of which the following is an 


extract, has been received by the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, his majeſty's prin- 


<ipal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, 
from Colonel Graham, dated head quar- 


ters of his Koyal Highneſs the Archduke 
Charles, at Vippach, March 20, 1797. 
In my laſt diſpatch from Udine of the 
74th inſt. I had the honour of informing 
your lordihip, that the archduke's head 
quarters were juſt going to be moved tor- 
ward to Papcriano, near Codroipo, in 


conſequence of a report of the French ar- 


my being in motion towards the Piave. 
This intelligence was ſoon after confirm- 
ed, with the additional account of Gene— 
rai Maflena's having penetrated by Feltri 
into the upper valley of the Piave, and 


 deteated Gene: al Luſignan near Bellerno; 


but it was ſtil} doubtful whether their 
princip: | corps was advancing towards 
the Lapliamento merely to cover General 
Mafleua's column, or to undertake offen- 
five operations. On the 15th. General 
Hohegzollern, who had been left with a 
aetachimn ut on the Fiave, retired behind 
the Vaghanento, where the imperial ar- 
my was cantoned. On the 16th, about 
ten A. M the enemy advanced by the 
It 10.0 of Vaivaſlene, and puthed {ome 
ai parties ot cavairy and infantry acrots 
tht liver, Wich, irom the extraordinaly 

dirovught of tlie icalon, Was every were 
| 


was not engaged. 


Captain White, has taken 
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fordable; but theſe were driven back with 
{ome loſs, A diſtant cannonade was then 
kept up during the reſt of the day till four 
P. M. when the enemy having formed a 
very ſtrong column of a demi-brigade in 
front, intermixed with cavalry and artil- 
lery, advanced rapidly, and croſſed the ri- 
ver near the upper end of the extenſive 
and open plain, occupied by twelve weak 
ſquadrons. His royal highneſs's perſona! 
exertions could not prevent theſe from 

yielding to ſuch ſuperior force. After this 

ſucceſsful attack by the enemy's left, their 
right wing croſſed the river without op- 
polition ; but the progreſs of their nume- 
rous cavalry was checked by the ſteady 
behaviour of the regiment of Puts, poſted 


at the end of the plain next to Codroipo. 


The reſt of the infantry was under arms 
further back, near their cantonments, and 
On ſeeing the enemy's 
force, which both in cavalry and infantry _ 
was greatly ſuperior to that of the impe- 
rial army, the archduke ordered a retreat 
after fun-ſet. The head quarters were 


that night at Ontagnaul, and were re- 
moved on the 17th to Viſco, behind Palma, 


which not being in a ſtate of defence, was 
evacuated on the 18th ; the head quarters 
being removed to Gorice. | 

On the 19th the enemy advanced to- 
wards the Iſonſo, in two columns above 


and below Gradiſka, which ſerved as a 


tete-du-Pont over that river. Their left 
was repulſed in an attempt to ſtorm Gra- 
diſka, but their right found little difficul- 


ty in croiſing the river near Caſſegliano, 
though in ordinary ſeaſons it is ſcarcely 


any where fordable; and, as they might 
there turn the lett of the poſition of Go 
rice, it became neceſſary to abandon it. 
April 15, By accounts received from 
Col. Graham, dated head quarters of the 


Archduke Charles, at Clagenfurt, March 


27th, it appears, that on the 22d an en- 
gagement had taken place at Tarvis, be- 
tween the French, under Gen. Maſſena, 


and tour battalions of Auſtrians, com- 


manded by Major-gen. Gontreuil. The 
numbers of the French are ſaid to have 

been from 12 to 15,000 men. The Arch- 
duke Charles, having travelled poſt from 
Leybach, arrived at Tarvis during the af- 
tfoir, and immediately mounting a priſon- 
er's horte, during the remainder of the day, 
encouraged the troops by his example, diſ- 


playing the moſt ſignal proofs of perſonal 


bravery and exertion. In the afternoon 
the great ſupeitority of the enemy's num- 
bers prevatled, General Gontreuil and 
Count Wratiflaw his royal highnelifes firſt 
ald-de-camp were ſeverely wounded, and 
the lots of men was conſiderable. | 
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ADMIRAL MONTAGU, 


HIS naval hero was the ſon of Sir 


wn Sydney Montagu, who was 
brother of Edward, firſt lord Mon- 
tagu, of Boughton. Our admiral, 
ö Edward Montagu, was born July 27, 


1625, and was married in 1642 to the 


daughter of Lord Crew, of Stene. 
| He received from the parliament a 


commiſſion to raiſe a regiment in 


Cambridgeſhire, when he was only 


eighteen years of age, which he com- 


by pleted with ſuch diſpatch, that in the 


ollowing year he diſtinguiſhed him 


ſelf at the head of! it; particularly in 
the famous battle of Marſton Moor. 


The next year (1645) he fought in 


the battle of Naſeby. 

Although he took fo active a part 

with the parliament at the breaking 
out of the civil war, yet, when he 
found that the army aimed at nothing 
ſhort of annihilating regal power, he 
_ oppoſed their proceedings in parlia- 

ment, being then a repreſentative for 


| Huntingdonſhire, and at length with 
"0. 


drew himſelf from the houſe. 
was however one of the council, com- 


. poſed of fifteen, which was inſtituted 


in 1653, together with Aſhley Cooper, 


one of the infamous group that com. 
poſed the cabal miniſtry. Before he 
was thirty years of age, he was joined 
with Deſporough to execute the office 
of lord high- admiral of England; 
ſoon after which he was joined with 


the great Blake in the command of 
the fleet. 


On the death of Oliver Sion ell. 
his moderate principles led him to 


with the re-eſtabliſhment of the exiled 
King; accordingly, he ſoon became 
one of the principal agents in the rel. 
toration, by his inftuence on the fleet, 
as has been already feen; for which 
important fervice the king created 
him Eart of Sandwich.“ ” 


Since that time the tranfactions of 


his life have properly fallen within 
tae ſubject of the Wars of England 
annexed, and have been given in their 
proper ple ices, It only remains to be 
obſerved, that the cauſe of his death 
was, at the time when it happened, 
very freely imputed to the want of 
lupport given him by the centre 

Vot. V. No. £3, | 


ſented, | 
once before, been engaged in the 
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EARL OF. SANDWICH. 
diviſion of the fleet under the Duke 


of York; and (party-prejudice laid 
aſide) the charge, at this diſtance of 
time, appears to be but too well ſup- 


CREED The duke does not feem to | 


ave. poſſeſſed that ſhare of perſonal _ 
courage which was requiſite to carry 


a man through ſuch deſperate ſcenes 
of ſlaughter, as theſe ſea-fights pre- 
without diſmay. He had, 


very thickeſt of the fight, and, from 
the horrors of that dreadtul day, had 


| become a cautious commander. 


The body of the earl was taken up. 
floating on the water, and brought 
into Harwich, where Sir Charles Lit. 


tleton, the governor, receiving it, 


took immediate care for its ed alm 8 


ing, and honourable diſpoſing, till 


his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known, 
concerning it. Sir Charles alſo ſent 
his majeſty the George found about 


the body of the earl, which remain- 
ed, at the time of its taking up, in 


every part unblemiſhed, except ſome 


_ impreſſions made by the fire upon his 


face and breaſt. Upon which his 


- majeſty, out of his princely regard 
afterwards Earl of Shafteſbury, and 


to the great deſervings of the carl, | 
and his unexampled perform ances in 


this laſt act of his life, refolved to 
have his body brought up to London, 


there, at his charge, to receive the 
rites of funeral, due to his great 


quality and merits. 


His body being taken out of one of 


his majeſty's yachts at Deptford, on 
the zd of July 1672, and laid, in the. 


moſt folemn manner, in a fumptuons 


barge, proceeded by water to Weſt— 


minſter-bridge, attended by the king's 
barges, the Duke of York's, and {e- 
veral baryes of the nobility, lord 
mayor, and the ſeveral companies of 
the city of London, adorned ſuitable 


_to the melancholy occation, with 


rumpets, and other muſic, that 
ſounded the deepeſt notes. On pai- 


ſing by the Tower, the great guns 


there were dilcharged, as well as at 
hitehall; and, about five o'cleck 

in the evening, the body being taxen 

out of the barge at Weltwinfer- 


| bridge, there was a proceſſion tothe 


abbe). church With the higheſt mage. 
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| nificence.. Eight earls were aſſiſtant 


to his ſon Edward earl of Sandwich, 
as chief mourner, and moſt of the 
nobility and perſons of quality in 


town, attended his interment, in the 


Duke of Albemarle's Wa on the 


north ſide of Henry the VIIth'e 


chapel. 


The preſent Earl of Sandwich is 
the fifth of that title, and the ſixth 


lineal deſcendant from this great 
man. | 


GENERAL LORD B L A K E N E . 


IIS brave commander, General 
William Blakeney, was a native 
N and born at Mount Blake. 


ney, in the county of Limerick, 
A. D. 1672, the antient feat of his 
family. 


He entered into the land 
ſervice in the beginning. of Queen 


_ Anne's war, and was made an enſign 
by Lord Cutts at the ſiege of Venlo. 


But he was long overlooked and neg- 
lected, till he found a friend in the 


late Duke of Richmond, by whole 


intereſt he was promoted to a regi- 
He ſerved againſt the Spa- 
niards at Carthagena, and recom- 


mended himſelf to his late majeſty 
by his courage and conduct in the de- 
fence of Stirling-caltle, againſt the 
rebels and their French auxiliaries in 


1745. Yet his great merit and un- 


blemiſhed character could procure 

nothing better for him in the decline 
of life, when old age bore hard upon 
him, than a command on the iſland 
of Minorca, where he was obliged 
to reſide ſeveral years. 


At the latter end of the year 1755 


the {tate of Minorca did not ſeen to 
be rightly conſidered and attended to 


by the Britiſh court, who ſuftered 
themſelves to be deluded, or were 


willingly engaged in the deception of 


a French invaſion, which after Chriſt— 
mas revived with ſtronger ſymptoms 
of a determinate reſolution. | 
In February, 1756, poſitive advice 
was received, that preparations w cre 
making to embark 25,c00 men, with 


a train "of artillery, againſt Minorca ; » 
that the ſhips were hove down, and 
that they would be ready to put to 


fea the middle of March. The ſame 


advice. was confirmed very ſtrongly 


from the Hague ; and Sir Benjamin 
Keene, the Engliſh miniſter at Ma- 
drid, gave General Blakeney, the 
commanding officer at Mahon, no- 


tice of the French armament, and 
his apprehenlons concerning its de- 


appr oathed, 


ſignifying, 


tination. Captain Harvey, of the 
Phoenix, then at Mahou, gave no- 
tice of the ſame to the ad; niralty, and 
to Licutenant-general Fowke, com- 
 manding at Gibraltar, that the Tou- 
lon expedition was certainly intended 
againſt Minorca; that there had been 
a council of war called at Mahon, 
and reſolutions taken to prepare for 
defence; but adds, in his letter to 
General Fowke, we can do nothing 


if you do not ſend us ſome beef 


ſpeedily ; ; and that the garriſon was 
then in great diſtreſs. This intelli- 


gence was followed by a letter to Mr. 


Fox, from General Blakeney him 
ſelf, in theſe” terme: I cant de 
too early in acquainting you, fir, that, 


by different informations from France 
and Spain, there is great reaſon to 
| believe the French intend very ſhort- 


ly make an attack upon this iſland 


In conſequence I've called a council 


of war—and we were unanimoufly of 
opinion, that contidering who theſe 
informations came from, and the re- 
ports every where about, which ſeem- 
ed to tally with them, this iſland. 
ought, with the greateſt ſpeed, to be 
put in the belt ſtate of defence it can : 
—and I am accordingly applying 
myſelf to every meaſure I think for 
the ſafety and defence of this place.” 
Yet nothing ſeemed to awaken the at- 
tention of the miniſtry for Minorca. 
The nearer the danger of that iſland 
the more determined 
theTench 'endeavoured to make us 
believe they intended to invade Bri- 
tain, thereby to keep our navy ina 
ſtate of inactivity, till the blow was 
ſtruck in the Mediterranean. And 
the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, 
g, that he nad received re- 
peated advices, from different places 
and perſons, that a deſign had been 
tormed by the French court, to make 
an hoſtile invaſHhon upon Great Britain 
or Ircland; Wuhan taking the leaſt 
notice 
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notice of the advices of the intelli- 


gence concerning the hoſtile prepa- 
rations for invading Minorca. The 
time of action drawing nigh, and no 
preparation of a fleet nor of an 


army by the Englith, except an order 
for all the abſent officers from Mi- 


norca, but General Huſke, to oppoſe 


_ embarkation, declared openly, | 
Lyons, that its deſtination was againſt | 


7 


the grand enterprize undertaken at 


Toulon; the Duke of Richelieu, on 
the road to take the command of tlie 
at 


Minorca, and to beſiege Mahon. Yet 


this could work no farther upon the 
miniſtry than to procure an order on 


the $th of March for ten ſhips of the 
line to hold themſelves in readineſs 


for the Mediterranean. Which ſqua- 
drxron, on the 11th, was put under the 


command of Admiral Byng, a good 


diſciplinarian, but never proved by 


any ſevere lervice, where he had the 


chief command; with an order for 


him to take on-board the Earl of 


Effingham, General Stuart, and other 
Officers, to the number of forty-two, 
and ſome private men, ordered to 
their reſpective polts and corps at 
Minorca and Gibraltar. But the 


order for equipping theſe ten ſhips 


was attended with ſuch directions, 


that their departure was protracted 


till the 6th of April for want of 


"men, --: | 


As though the elements had con- 
ſpired with the Britith miniſtry to re- 
tard the expedition which Admiral 
Byng commanded, contrary winds 
and calms detained him twenty-ſeven 


days on his paſſage to Gibraltar. He 


found in that harbour Commodore 


Edgecombe with three men of war, 


which made his whole force thirteen 
line of battle ſhips, belides five fri- 
gates. On applying to the lieute- 
nant-governor of that fortreſs for 
the troops which he was required to 
turnith, the governor thought 'it un- 
late to comply with the order; the 
admiral therefore put to ſea with'only 
about a hundred officers and ſoldiers 


after ſtaying there ſix days. He was 


now no longer ignorant that Minorca 


was actually invaded, and that a 


French fleet of conſiderable force was 


riding triumphantly off that iſland. 
No ſooner had the admirab's letter 
| . 


down. 
_ of war, 
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(which he diſpatched from Gibraltar) 
reached home, than the cauſe which 
had retarded the progreſs of the fleet 
was reſolved into the conſtitutional 
dilatorineſs of the commander in 
chief, and it was confidently aſſerted 
that he would not fight. On the 19th 
of May the Britiſh fleet came within 
ſight of fort St. Philip's, where the 
Englith colours were ſtill flying, and 
the place was obſtinately defended by 
the brave General Blakeney. The 
ſame day the French fleet appeared, 
conſiſting of twelve ſhips of the line 
and five trigates; the Engliſh fleet was 
neither ſo clean nor ſo well manned 

as the enemy. The next morning 
both fleets were drawn up in line of 


battle, the Deptford a fifty-gun ſhip 


being ordered out of the line to make 
the numbers equal, the Engliſh fleet 
keeping to the windward bore down 
upon the enemy; about two in the 
atternoon the ſignal for engaging was 
given, when Admiral Welt, who led 


the van, began the fight. The action 


continued till ſix in the evening, dur 
ing which time Admiral Byng, who 
led the rear, was not nearer than a 


mile and a half of the French rear; 
but at this diſtance ſhot were ex- 


changed, ſome of which, from the 
French admiral, hit the Ramilies, the 
ſhip the Engliſh admiral was on-board; 


at length the van of the French fleet 


bore away before Admiral Weſt, and 
were gradually followed by the reſt 
of the fleet, which were able to out- 
ſail the Engliſh at the rate of three 
leagues to one, owing to the ſuperior 
condition of their ſhips. Night com 
ing on, the Engliſh refitted as well as 
they could, expecting that the French 
would renew the attack the next day; 
but two days paſſed, and the enemy 
was but juſt viſible from the maſt- 
head, and did not attempt to come 
Byng then called a council. 

in which the unanimous 
opinion was, that the condition of the 
ſhips in general and injury three of 


them had ſuſtained in the action, ren- 
dered it prudent to return to Gibral- 


tar inſtead of going in ſearch of the 
enemy, or attempting to relieve St. 
Philip's fort, as the {mall force which 
could bApared for the latter ſervice, 
by being no ways eflential, would 
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only increaſe the number of priſoners, 
and, in caſe of a ſecond action with 
the French at ſea, would be much 
miſſed on-board the ſhips. This re- 
ſolution being taken, Minorca was 
abandoned to the French, and the 


Britiſh fleet returned to Gibraltar. 
Meantime the ſiege of fort St. Philip's 


was carried on with great ſpirit, and 
the place was defended with conſum- 
mate {kill and bravery; at length 
many of the outworks were taken by 
ſtorm, and the garriſon worn down 
with inceſſant fatigue, and no hopes 
of any relief being rendered them by 


the fleet, the brave governor at 
length ſubmitted to an honourable 


capitulation on the 29th of June, by 
which the garriſon was allowed to 
march out with all the honours of 


war, to carry with them their bag- 
gage and effects, and were to be im- 


mediately tranſported to Gibraltar. 
Governor Blakeney was by ſome 


_ blamed tor his conduct on this oc- 
caſion. It was faid, that he neg- 
lected his poſt, by ſhutting himſelf up 
in his own houſe during the whole 
kege, regardieſs of the command en- 
truſted to his care: that the ought to 

have broke up the roads from Ciuda- 
della and Fornelles, and pulled down 
the houſes in St. Philip's town: that 
hae ought alſo to have compelled the 
natives to go into the caſtle to eaſe the 


{ſoldiers by doing the labour of the 
garriſon : any that the fortreſs was 


not, in the whole, properly defend- 


ed; and at laſt, given up without 


r | 


This is the ſubſtance of the charge; 
which, after the governor's return to 
England, was anſwered minutely by 
A principal officer, with the concur- 
rence of the other officers under his 
command during the liege, In which 


anſwer the public are informed, that, 
as there was not one colonel to take 


the chief command, in caſe of an aCc- 
cident ; nor an officer between him 


and a lieutenant-colonel ; and that 
there were forty-one captains and 
ſubaltern-officers belonging to the 


four regiments in garriſon abſent; the 
governor thought it moſt adviſcable, 
and beſt for- the ſervice, to appoint 


one fixed place or ſtation for him to 


rereivo intelligence from the officers 


commanded to go the rounds, or fror 
any others, as circumſtances and the 
exigencies of the ſervice might re- 
quire ; laying it down as a maxim, 
that it ſhould always be known, dur- 


ing a ſiege, where to find the com- 


mander in chief; and that the go- 
vernor of a fortification, who, out of 
vain curioſity, when the immediate 
ſervice does not require his preſence, 
goes to view the out-works, or ha- 
zards his life, when there is no need 
of his attendance, 1s guilty of. great 
imprudence. He kept two lieutenant- 
colonels, and the aid-de- camp to one 
of them, conſtantly going the rounds: 
for which they were excuſed all other 


duty, that they might have no ex- 


cuſe for remiſſneſs in this. Beſides, 
the fort- major and fort- adjutant at- 
tended the governor as often as they 
could be ſpared : the captains, at e- 


very poſt, had orders to inform the 


governor, by a ſubaltern-officer, or a 
ſerjeant, immediately, of every pro- 
ceeding or accident that might hap-. 
pen under their reſpective com- 
mands. A report was made every 
morning to him, by the field-officer 
of the day, of the particular incidents 
within the twenty-four hours of duty: 
with an account of the ſhot and ſheils 
fired during that time, deſcribing their 
particular directions: and his own 


aid-de-camp was always ready to 
carry his orders when and wherever 


required. The circumference of the 
works being about a mile, wholly in— 
veſted by ſea and land, and the ap- 
proaches carried on every where, it 
might have been a fatal conſequence, 
had the governor, through a vain cu- 
riolity or imprudent bravery, gone to 
view one part of the fortifications, 
while another remote part of it had 
been attacked; or had he thereby 


loſt his life. Therefore, it was 
thought moſt prudent, under theſe 


circumſtances, to fix upon the caſtle 
for his ſtation to receive intelligence, 


and to give his directions and orders. 


Not that the caſtle could be ſuppoſed 


exempt from danger: on the con- 


trary, the governor was here much 
expoſed to the fire of the enemy's 
cannon and mortars ; who in a paTr- 
ticular manner were obſerved to level 
their ſhot and ſhells at the body 50 

| | the 
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| the caſtle and the governor's houſe : 


E hut, it was from the top thereof, 
as from the centre of the fortreſs, he 
could beſt and almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
view all the works and poſts under 
his command, and the operations, bat- 
teries, movements, and approaches, 
of the beſiegers. During the whole 


| ſiege of ſeventy days, the governor 


never went into a bed nor undreſſed 
himſelf. Every one had acceſs to him 
at all hours, night and day: and in 
the day-time he exerciſed the ſer- 


jeants and ſoldiers himſelf, on the 


ublic parade, in the manner ot de- 


fence upon any attack of the fortifi- 


cations, or ſubterraneans; until it 


became dangerous for the men, from 


the enemy's ſhot and ſhells; and after 
that he continued their exerciſe in 
his own apartments, when time 


would permit. Thereby diſcharging. 


the duty of a good governor, with an 
attention and application ſeldom to be 


met with in a man of eighty-two 


TS: 8 
The want of intelligence after the 

diſappearance of the Engliſh ſquadron 
under Admiral Byng, prevailed on 


the governor to propoſe terms of ca- 
pitulation, in order to preſerve the 


to Governor Blakeney ; 
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remains of his brave garriſon, and 
the lives of a conſiderable number of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, that were in 
the fort; and which, without diſ- 
tinction might, have been throw a a- 


way in caſe of a general ſtorm: and 


it was happy for them that he did ca- 
pitulate; for the enemy, the very 
next day after the capitulation, land- 
ed 4000 men more with ammunition 
at Ciudadella. „ 5 
The capitulation did great honour 


Richelieu declaring, in his anſwer to 


the fecond article, that he had been 


induced, by the brave defence made 


by the governor and garriſon, to 


grant them ſuch generous terms, 
which entitled them to march out 
with all the honours of war, and to 
be conveyed by ſca to Gibraltar. 
And his majeſty, our late ſovereign, - 
who could not be ſuppoſed to be ig- 
norant of any part of the attack and 
defence of Fort St. Philip, not only 
approved of General Blakeney's con- 
duct; but, upon his arrival in Eng- 


land, made him a peer, and diſtin». 


guiſhed him with other particulac 
marks of his regard and favour. 


HISTORY or ARCHER Y.—Continued from page &. 


4 Win reſpect to the different 


ways of managing the bow, 


and the ſeveral attitudes and poſtures 
which have been practiſed in the uſe 


of it, much has been written. Me- 
thod, in ſome inſtances, is well known 
to effect what greater force cannot; 
and there is nothing is which this ob- 
ſervation can be exemplified more 
ſtrongly, than in ſhooting the bow. 
Every perſon who underſtands the 
nature of archery, will ſee the truth 


of this aſſertion. A ſimple ex- 
periment will prove it, in a very 


ſatis factory manner. Let an archer, 
u ho in ſhooting bas learned to draw 
the arrow to the eye or ear, draw it 


to his breaſt, and he will find, that 


the bow he in the former caſe could 
draw with eaſe, will, in the latter ap- 
pear infinitely ſtronger. Mr. Bar- 

_ rington ſays, „ That ſeveral years 
2s there was a man named Topham, 
uo exhibited maſt ſurpriſing feats of 


ſtrength, and who happened to be at 

a public-houſe at Iſlington, to which 
the Finſbury archers reſorted after 
their exerciſe. Topham conſidered 


the long-bow as a play-thing only fit 


for a child; upon which one of the 
archers laid him a bowl of punch, 
that he could not draw the arrow 
two-thirds of its length. Topham 
accepted the bet, with the greateſt | 


confidence of winning ; but bringing 
the arrow to his breaſt, inſtead of his 
ear, he was greatly mortihed by pay- 


ing the wager, after many fruitleſs 


efforts. 


_ Notwithſtanding the evident diſad- 
vantage of drawing to the breaſt, 
rather than the ear, yet it ſeems to 


have been the molt general practice 
in early periods. We know one 64- 


tion is ſaid to have derived its name 
from that circumſtance, viz. the 
Amazons, or ſociety of female war- 
tiors ; who, perhaps on this account, 
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more than any other, have been ſup- 
poſed a ſpurious race. But the an- 


cient Egy ptians, according to Hero- 


dotus, had 1.eur'y the ſame manners; 
and we need not paſs our own ſhores 
to ſee women engaged in all the toils 


and labours of aoriculture, as well as 


thoſe of domellic employments, while 
the men remain idle at home. Indeed 


this circumſtance appears more un- 


uſual than unnatural ; for, in a ſtate 
of nature, the ſexes differ but little 
in bodily power. It is fo with other 
animals. The appearances in po- 
liſhed ſociety will argue nothing con - 
_ trary to the ſuppoſition, as habits of 
inactivity, formed by the force of 
cuſtom, exhibit the abuſed, not the 
cultivated, faculties of the human 
frame, It 1s with equal propriety 
that it might be urged, the intellec- 


tial faculties of the- one ſex are in- 


ferior to thoſe of the other; but 


there are few at the preſent day who 


do not perceive, that it is an unjuſt, 
though faſhionable, education, which 


enervates the mental abilities of. 


women, and not the hand of nature. 


Strength and knowledge are in a great 
degree artificial, and to be acquired 


.. by "application and exercile. 
Ihe method of drawing the bow to 


the breaſt was continued. in uſe for 


many ages; and it was eſteemed a 


great improvement when the Roman 


auxiliaries were inſtructed to draw 
* the right hand to the ear. We read 
in Procopius, when deſcribing the 
archers of the Roman army, T that 
they ride with eaſe, and ſhoot their 


arrows in every direction; to the 
right, the left, behind, or in the 
front, vhile in full ſpeed ; and, as 


they draw the bow-ftring to the right 
car, they drive their arrows with ſuch 
rapidity, that jt is certain death to 
him on whom they fall; 


lence of the ſtroke.““ This, however, 


depended in a great meaſure on the 


govodnels of the bow- itring, which 
conititutes a very eſſential part of the 
bow. | 
_ Bow-fſtrings ſeemoriginally to have 
deen made from leather, or thongs 
cut trom freſh hides taken from bulls, 
and other kinds of animals. The 
phreſe zvex rin is very common in 


nor Can the 


ing to them, 
itouteſt ſhield or helmet 1 the vio- 
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in Homer. Strings were alſo com— 
poſed from the ſinews of beaſts, and 
on that account are termed nervous, 
even, It was cuſtomary for this pur- 


poſe, to ſelect the ſinews of ſeveral of 


thoſe-kinds of animals, remarkable for 
their ſtrength or activity; ſuch as 
bulls, lions, ſtags, &c. and from thoſe 


particular parts of each animal in 


which their reſpective ſtrength was 
conceived to lie. From bulls, the 
ſinews about the back and ſhoulders 


were collected; and, from ſtags, they 
took thoſe of the legs. 


Catgut, pre- 
pared from' the inteſtines of animals, 
has been made for the ſame purpoſe, 


and continues to be uſed at preſent 


in the eaſtern countries. Many of 


the bow-ſtrings of this ſort are 


compoſed of a number of ſmall 
cords, going the whole length, being 
bound in two or three places with 
ſilk, to keep them cloſe together. 
Experience has taught the archer, 
that a number of ſmall cords thus 
accumulated in one, proves much 


ſtronger than a ſingle one of the ſame 
| external Henin 


Hair from the 
tails of horſes was formerly manufac- 


tured into bow- ſtrings, and appears 
to have been not an uncommon ma- 


terial for the purpoſe. The word 
14e. which ſignifies that ſpecies 
of ſtring, frequently occurs in Homer, 
and from thencè we may infer the 
antiquity of the practice. The moſt 


general material of which ſtrings are 


now made in England is hemp; of 


which the Italian anſwers the beſt; : 
and this ſubſtance poſſeſſes many ad- 


vantages over all other ſorts. Catgut 
is too much under the influence of 


heat and moiſture to prove at all 


times of a proper tenſion ; but hemp 
and. flax have not this inconvenient 
and diſadvantageous quality. belong - 


'An old phraſe ſays, «It is good to 


; have two ſtrings to your bow ;” and 
it appears to have originated from an 
ancient cuſtom. A pal[ age in Aſcham 


teaches us it was practiſed in his day; 
and there is reaſon to thing it had a 
much earlier exiſtence. “ In warre 


(ſays he) if a ſtringe breake, the 
man is loſt, and is no man ; for his 
weapon is gone; and, although be 
have two ſtringes put on at once, 70 

18 
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he ſhall have ſmall leiſure and leſſe 
room to bend his bowe ; therefore, 
God ſend us good ſtringers both tor 
'warre and peace!“ A law of Charle- 
magne, made in the year 813, ſcems 
likewiſe to expreſs the cuſtom of uling 
bows with two ſtrings; this is farther 
confirmed by the figure of an archer, 
_ repreſented on a-curious antique ring, 
in the poſſeſſion of Sir James Pringle. 


This ring was found. in 1791, upon 


the field of the famous battle of Ban- 
nockburn, fought ſeveral hundred 
years ago. The bow repreſented in 
the hands of this archer has two 


ſtrings attached to it; one of which. 
_ only is drawn up with the arrow, 


while the other remains unemployed ; 
and this ſeems to have been the me- 
- thod of uling the bow thus doubly 

ſtrung. Aſcham mentions, that they 
formerly made uſe of two ftrings in 
England : the large thick ſtring, and 
a ſort much ſmaller. * The one 
(ſays he) is fate fog the bow, but does 
not ſhoot ſtrong; while the other is 
infinitely preferable in long diſtances, 


but at the ſame time does not direct - 


the arrow ſo true, and is ſooner 
broken.“ | 


We are not acquainted with the ſe- 


veral ways which were practiſed by 
the ancients in ſtringing their bows ; 


- It Was uſual, however, to hold the | 
bo in the left hand by the middle, 


and to preſs on the upper end with 
the right, at the ſame time ſlipping 
the ſtring into its place, while the 


lower end of the weapon retted a- 


gainſt the knee of the left leg. There 


is a figure very diſtinctly drawn oma 
medal in 


Dr. Hunter's muſeum, 
which repreſents an archer {tringing 


his bow, exactly in the poſition now 


deſcribed. It is a Cretan coin. 


The faſhion of the arrow ſeems to 


have undergone leſs variation than 
that of the bow. The Scythian, In- 


dian, and Dacian, bows, have each. 
their characteriſtic forms; but the 
bead, or the feathers, of an arrow, 
are the only parts which can be varied 
trom 


materially, The ſubſtances 
which arrows have been fabricated, 
have differed in almoſt every coun- 


try. They were frequently made of 


ler ds, as We may infer from the Latin 
word arundo, ſignitying both an arrow 
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oppoſe their motion. 
enumerated fifteen ſorts of wood, of 


.Jaiper,” agate, &c. 


flint. 
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and a reed. Pliny informs us, that 
this ſubſtance was in the higheſt re— 
pute tor the purpoſe we mention, and 
the calamus, another ſpecies ot reed, 
ſays he, hath overcome half the na— 
tions of the world in battle. The 
modern arrows trom India are made 
of cane, which being of a ſpecies 
very ſtiff and flender, and. at fame 
time of little weight, they fly with 
uncommon velocity from the bow, 
and are capable of withſtanding e- 
very reſiſtance from objects which 
Aſcham has 


which arrows were made in England 
at the time he lived, viz. ** Brazell, _ 


_Turkiewoode, Fuſticke, Sugercheſte, 


Hardbeame, Byrche, Ache, Oake, 


Serviltree, Aulder, Blackthorne, Be— 


che, Elder, Alpe, Salow.”” Ot theſe 
alp and ath were preterred to the relt; 
the one for targct-ſhooting, the other 
tor war. he | e 

Stones appear to have been one of 
the firſt materials for pointing or 
forming the heads of arrows; and 
there are many curious Circumſtances 
relating to this practice. The claſs 


principally made uſe of in all nations, 


was the faitceous; as common flint, 
| There are the 
beſt reaſons tor imagining that theſe. 
arrow-heads were in ule from the 
liigheſt antiquity, as there is ſcarcely 
any country in which they have nat 
been found buried in theearth, They 
are not uncommon in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland; and America pro- 


duces them in all its parts. Theſe 


ſtone heads have been called ceraunia, 
and are reported -by Pliny to have 
fallen from heaven in ſtorms of 
thunder. Others have claſſed them 
as cryſtallizations, and arranged then 
among the natural productions of the 
earth, But they were in fact the 
heads applied to arrows, in the early 
ages of the world, and bear the moſt 


evident marks of manutacture and 


art. Ihey ſeem to have been formed 
by hammering and rubbing. Thoſe 
found in Ireland and Scotland are ge- 
nerally of a mixed brown-coloured 
Very ſmall arrow-heads are 
found ju Barbadoes, made of a ſiſſile 

talky ſtone. Inſtruments and weapons, 
ſuch as axes, Chiſels, arrow-heads, 

| | M86. 
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the points of darts and lances, have 
been found of the ſame materials. 
Both Dampier and Cook difcovered 
people who'were in the practice of 
uling theſe ſtone tools and weapons; 
and the Spaniards, at their firſt de- 
cent upon America, found no other 
in uſe among the natives of that con- 
tinent; for, although the Americans 
had ir on ore in abundance, they were 
1norant of its uſe till taught by the 
Spaniards. It is remarkable that 


theſe weapons are made with greater 


regularity than we might reaſonably 


expect, conlidering the imperfections. 


of the inſtruments which muſt have 


faſhioned them. They are exceeding- 
ly harp, and the edges frequently in- 


dented like the teeth ofa faw, Theſe 
arrow- heads likewife, tho? found in 
countries the moſt remate from each 
other, are ſtill nearly alike in ſhape. 
Thoſe found in the parts bordering 
on the ſtraits of Magellan are ſaid, by 
Dr. Woodward, to re{emble thoſe of 
this ifland. He adds his re aſons, 
That different men, having in view 
the ſame deſign, conducting their 
thoughts in a regular manner, may 
come, in the purſuit, to the ſame 
concluſion ; and, as in this caſe, hit 
on the ſame hape for a weapon of 
fuch deſign. But it is much more 
Iikely that they all came from the 
tame origin, and that the firſt model 
was brought from Babel to the various 
| countries, whither the ſeveral colo- 


Fries, ſent RENEE, made their migra- 


tons.” 


The horws of animals os: OT 


5 employed for the pointing of weapons 
zn ancient times; and, as wild beaſts 


wore no armour, and favace nations 
_ Iitthe covering, arms of this kind 
_would be find efficacious inthe hand 


af the hunter, or warrior. Indeed, 


it is not an uncommon practice at 


this day among thofe nations ignorant 


in metals. Inſtruments of war, be- 


tore the knowledge of the operations 
ef fire, could not have been pointed 
with metal.; but the moment the art 


of leparating that ſubſtance from the 


exe was known, metallic weapons 
wonld no doubt be fabricated, and 
iat roduced in battle. Arrows which 

nlually had been pointed with horn, 
dane, ur flint, would be covered wills 
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more permanent materials. Copper, 
and what was called braſs, ſeem to 
have been firſt in nſe. Arrows and 
javelins were commonly headed with 
braſs, or copper, in the time of 
Hemer, as appears from many paſ- 
faves in the Hiad. Herodotus men- 
tions a wonderful braſs cup, made 
from the heads of arrows. He ſays, 


a king, named Ariantas, deſiring to 


number the people of Scythia, com- 
manded that each perſon in his do- 
minions ſhould bring the head of an 
arrow to him, under pain of death, 
11 caſe any one neglected. From the 
heads which were collected, a cup 
was made, capable of holding fix 
hundred hogtheads; and the thick- 


neſs of the ſides of it was equal to 


ix digits. 
'F ke arrows now aid inthe caſt are 


armed with a flat barbed 1ron point, 
about an inch in length, which is 


fixed on to the cane by a fhort fer- 
rule. Sometimes the heads are made 


in an acute pyramid, about one inch 


and an Halt: long, The common 
zuooting arrows in England, as they 
are not deſigned for war, are not very 


- ſharply pointed. T he ſides of the. 


haft converge to an obtuſe point, at 
the diſtance of an inch. Neatneſs, 


not Getirnction, is the 1 of them 
at preſent. 


There is a kind of arrow e 224 19 
from the conſtruction of its head, ! 
called the whiſtling arrow. There og 
two methods in which the heads are 
made. The one is by having a ball 
of horn perforated with holes at the 
end, and faſtened to the arrow, by the 
wood paſſing through it, and Gtting 
tight. Another fort, which are 


uſually larger, and which have a 


deeper tone, are made with a ſcrew 
in the middle of the ball. It is ſup- 
poſed theſe arrows were formerly ap- 
plied to ſome military uſe, and par- 


Anteil that of giving fignals in the. 


night. The Chineſe have uſed them 


| for this purpoſe time immemorial. 


There are contrivances by which 
ſmall-ſhot and balls are diſcharged 
from the bow, by a ſpecies of arrow 


_ which is fixed on the bow-ſtring by 


weans of a perforation through one 

end, into which the ſtring is paſted. 

Ai, the cud of hid ee is a tin ferrule, 
about 
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about three or four inches in length, 
and into which the ſhot are placed. 
It is uſual to have a ſtring on purpoſe 
for this kind of ſhooting, well wrap- 
ped in the middle with filk ; and the 
arrows flipped on, that the Whole 
may be removed from the bow at 
pleaſure. When an apparatus thus 
fitted up is diſcharged, the arrow, 
_ communicating the force impreſſed 
upon it by the ſtring ro the ſhot, pro- 
jects them with a velocity in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of the bow made 
uſe of ; but, as the weight of the 


charge and the arrow tend in a great 


degree to diminiſh the velocity of the 

body emitted, we muſt conceive the 
effect much leſs powerful than that of 
a common arrow ſhot from the ſame 
bow. In diſcharging balls the ſame 
apparatus in made uſe of; except that 
inſtead of a tin ferrule, as in the for- 


nner caſe, the arrow has a weak ſpring. 


on ench ſide of the head, placed fo 
as to preſs gently on the ball. 

But, among the various appendages 
attached to the arrow, the molt tor- 
midable feems to be that of poiſon. 
We are told that a fluid is prepared, 
and loaded with ſuch powerful in- 
_ tection, that the animal ſyſtem ſhrinks 
under its effects, almolt initanta- 

neouſly, if it be once introduced 
deeper than the ſkin. The vegetable 
and mineral poiſons we are acquainted 


with in Europe, it adminiſtered in 
 1mall portions, require time to operate, 


and ſeldom produce immediate death. 
But we find that, in other parts of the 

world, nature has infuſed into the 
cells of ſome vegetables ſo deadly a 
venom, that not even the wound of 
the moſt virulent ſerpent can equal 
that of the poiſoned arrow; and the 


ſavages in America pretend, that, by 


compounding the liquor into which 
they dip their arrows with a greater 
or leſs portion of the poiſoning quali- 


ty, they can cauſe immediate death 


from a wound, or protratt the etfect 
to a few days, a week, a fortnight, 
or langer | EE 

The natives of the Faſt Indies, and 
of America, who practiſe the poilon- 
ing of arrows, employ thoſe inſtru— 


ments in the hunting of wild beaſts. 


Eut the arrow they ule is of a very 
ditterent conſtruction from thoſe 
Vol. V. No. 58. : 7 OM 
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which are uſually ſhot from the how. 
They are ſimple ſticks of hard wood, 
poiſoned at the end, and are fo light 
as to be blown through a tube, iu the 
manner we often fee boys blowing 


peaſe, or other ſubſtances, in this 


country. Bancroft, in his Hiſtory of 
Guiana, ſays, „ The poiſoned ar- 


rows are made of ſplinters of the 
hard and ſolid outer ſubſtance of the 


cokarito-tree, and are uſually about 
twelve inches in length, not larger 
in bulk than a large common knitting - 
needle. The head of the arrow is 
formed into a ſharp point, and enve- 


nomed in the poiſon of woorara ; 


round the other end is wound a roll 


of cotton, adapted to the cavity of 
the reed through which the arrow is 


to be down. The arrow, thus decked 


and armed for deſtruction, is inlerted 


in the hollow ſtraight reed, ſeveral 
feet in length, which being directed 


towards the object, the arrow is by a 


ſingle blaſt of air from the lungs pro- 
truded through the cavity of the reed, 


and flies, with great ſwiitneſs and 


unerring certainty, the diſtance of 
thirty or torty yards, conveying 


ſpeedy and inevitable death to the 


animal from whom it draws blood. 

- 2 : = . os 7 
exerciſe of the Indians from their 
childhood ; and, by long uſe and ha- 


Blowing the arrows is the principal 


bitude, they acquire a degree of dex- 
terity and exactneſs, which is inimi- 
table in an European, and almoſt in- 


credible.” The ſame thing is prac- 
tiſed in the Eaſt almoſt univerſally, 


The inhabitants of Makaſſar, parti- 
cularly, are accultomed to poiſon. 


their arrows. The brother of Mr. 


Tavernier, while in India, had a re- 
markable proof of the activity of this 


poiſon exhibited to him. Aa Eng- 
liſhman reſiding in Makafſay had in a 
rage killed a {ubjett of the king of 


that iſland; but his offence was par- 


doned. In conſequence of which, 


the other Engliſh, French, and Dutch, | : 


inhabitants of the iſland, fearing leſt 
the reſentment of the natives might 


be exerciſed againſt them, requeſted 


the king, that the perſon guilty of the 
charge ſhould ſuffer for what he had 
done; that no future revenge might 


be meditated by his fubjetts againſt 
the Europeans, as was moſt times ihe 


the 


years unuſed. 
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the caſe. The king conſented; and, 


as he wiſhed the criminal to ſuffer as 


little pain as poſſible, he ſaid, he him- 
ſelf would inflict the ſtroke by a poi- 
ſoned arrow. He deſired the brother 


of Mr. Tavernier; and the other 


gentlemen, to attend the execution. 


When the man was brought, the king 


aſked him what part he ſhould wound ; 
upon which he named the great toe 
of the right foot. The king then 


took an arrow, properly poiſoned, and 


adapted it to the tube, and blew it 


with incredible exactneſs to the point. 


Two European ſurgeons on the {pot 
immediately exerted their {kill ; but, 


_ though they ainputated the part far 
with quick dil- 
| Patch, the man died in their hands! | 


above the wound, 


All the kings of the eaſtern coun— 


tries collect this poiſon to tinge their 


arrows, and keep them ready or uſe 
during a long time. 


theſe arrows to Mr. Coke, envoy at 


Bavaria, with whom Mr. Tavernier _ 
One day, when 


was well acquainted. 
theſe gentlemen were together, they 


had the curioſity to try w hether thoſe. 
weapons retained their virulence or 
Not, as they had been kept ſeveral 
They thot ſome of 


them at ae ee and other animals, 


all of which dropt the moment they | 
were wounded, a circumſtance which 
ſufficiently proved, not only the vio- 


lence but allo the permanence of this 
terrible poiſon, There are other 
poiſons uſed tor ſimilar purpoles in 


South America, called lamas, and 
Pumas. | - | 


Belides poiſoned arrows, others 


have been uſed, amid the ſtratagems 
of war, for ſetting fire to beſieged. 
places. 
gration, the fire was attached to the 
body of arrows by ſeveral different 
Sometimes cotton, tow, er 
the like ſubſtance, previouſly mixed 
With pitch, rolin, ol, or naptha, was 


In order to begin a contla- 


Ways. 


wrapped on the end of an arrow, 1n 


the form of a ball; which ball, when 
in uſe, was fired, and the arrow di- 
rected towards wooden towers and o- 
ther buildings of beſteged places; 


where, ticking firmly, they com- 
mugicated a flame to every part near 


The King of 
Achen made a preſent of a dozen of 
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it, and a general conflagration uſually 
took place. 

Marcellinus deſcribes another kind 
of fiery arrow called the malleolus. It 
was conſtructed, he ſays, of cane, or 
reed; and, at the part where the 


head joined to the body, there was a 


piece of iron open-work communi- 


_ cating with the middle of the arrow, 


which was made hollow, and the ca- 
vity filled with combuſtible materials. 
When theſe arrows were uſed, the 
ſubſtance within was enflamed, and, 
after being ſhot, ſticking to the object, 
burned with great rapidity whatever 
came in its way. Fiery arrows were 


alſo uſed by the Engliſh. They are 


taken notice of by Matthew Paris; 
and were much eſteemed in naval en- 
gagements, as well as in ſieges. We 


are informed, an archer could thoot 


an ounce weight of combuſtible mat- 
ter attached to the point of an arrow 
twelve- ſcore yards. In fea fights, the 
ancient Engliſh alſo ſhot glafs phials 
filled with quick- lime, in order to 


blind the eyes and diſorder the enemy. 
More modern warriors have found 


this ſtratagem to an{wer, even after 


cannon and artillery have been inet- 


fectual. A remarkable inſtance. of 
this kind happened when Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, with about ſix- 
ty of his ſoldiers s, refilted the whole 
Turkiſh and Tartar army, near Ben- 
der.. Charles, driven from his in- 
trenchments, was under the neceſlity 
of ſeeking refuge in a houſe near at 
hand ; which, however, he ſaw oe 
cupied by the enemy. He entered, 
with his attendants, {word in hand, 
and every Turk either leaped out at 


tlie window or was killed on the ſpot, 


After getting poſlſellion . of this for- 
trels, the king withſtood the enemy 
bravely, and laid a great number 
lifeleſs by his mulguctry from the 
windows. The houſe was now at- 
tacked by cannon, dut in vain; the 
walls were ſo firm, that the ſtone bul— 


lets flew to pieces by ſtriking again: 


them; and the repulle would have 
been complete on the part of Charles, 
had not the Turks ſhot fiery arrows 
into the roof, the windows, and the 
door, of this fortrels, which ſubdued 
even the Fon King of Sweden! k 

| By 
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made of ſkins, or leather. 
of various forms and ſizes: ſometimes 
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By the aſſiſtance of the arrow allo, 
ve find from Herodotus, that a trea- 
+ cherous correſpondence was carried 
on at the ſiege of Potidœa, between 


Artabazus, the Perſian general, and 
Jimoxenus, whom he withed to be- 


tray the town into his power. The 


nmaiiſtorian tells us he is ignorant by 
What means the communication be- 
gan; but, that whatever information 


= was conveyed from one to the other, 


was written and affixed to an arrow, 


© which, being ſhot to a particular place, 
was there examined by the oppoſite 
party, and an anſwer returned by the 


- ſame mode of conveyance. 


Ihe invention of quivers, we have 
reaſon to believe, ſpeedily followed 
that of the bow and arrow. 


of the bow at the time of Iſaac. 
therefore take, I pray thee, thy wea— 
pons, thy quiver, and thy bow, and 
Fo out to the field, and take me {ome 


' veniſon.” This paſſige clearly points 


out the high antiquity of the inſtru— 


ment in Aſia; and there is no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that in other parts of the 
_ world its invention has been much 


poſterior to that of the bow. The 
quivers of the ancient Greeks, like 
thoſe of many other nations, were 
They were 


round, ſometimes {quare, open at the 
top, or cloſed with a 
uſually carried on the 9 8 8 the p 


the length of the bow. 
able, that, in all the ancient figures of 

„this bow-caſe, the bow is repreſented: 
as put into it ſtrung. 


We find 
in Genelis, that it was a concomitant 
«Now 
ſhooter ſtood. 
in uſe were generally of earth; but 


the length of the arrow. 
part is covered with cloth, painted i in 


lid; and were 
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per end of the quiver iuſt riſing above 
the right ſhoulder, Sometimes in» 
deed they were carried at the ſide. 
The coryto, or corytus, Was a kind 
of caſe uſed by many nations to carry 
their bows in. It appears to have 


been made on the ſame general prin- 


ciple as the quiver, and about the 
ſame length, as it only admitted half 
It is remark- 


The butts, or targets, at which ar- 
chers were accuſtomed to exerciſe. 
their art and ſkill, were originally 


ſingle poſts only; afterwards they 
were made of faggots, or ſheaves of 


ſtraw, and were uſually placed at the 


"diſtance of a ſtadium, or about 600 


feet, from the place in which the 


The butts formerly 


thole of ſtraw are at preſent more in 
faſhion. The latter kind poſſeſs an 
advantage, as they can be moved with- 


eaſe to any diſtance fixed upon. The 


manufacture of them is ſimilar to that 
of the common ſtraw bee-hives; and 


they are uſually made about four feet 


and a half in diameter, that is, twice 
The front 


rings of different colours, in order to 

mark the reſpective degrees of merit 

each archer 1s entitled to. | 
"ES be continued. u 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


© BANO AND ADtLaive. 


1. ·ANO was a young nobleman. 
ot Venice, who lived about the 


middle of the ſixteenth century, Ens 


dowed with the {tricteſt integrity and 
happieſt talents, he was beloved and 


eſteemed by the patricians, and al- 


moſt 1dolized by the people. But 
notwithſtanding his rank, his unble- 
miſhed character, his Ggnal achieve- 


ments in defence of his country, and 


his unwearied exertions for her wel— 
fare, Albano incurred the ſuſpicion 


of concerting meaſures againſt the 


ftate ;—a ſuſpicion, which a too deli- 


cate, or rather romantic, impreſſion. 


of love, prevented him from clearing 


* 


up, and ſübzecked kim to a a diſgrace 


and puniſhment more intolerable even 
than death itſelf... 7 
It was obſerved, by one of the ſpied, 


that, conſtantly, about the hour of 
midnight, Albano, muffled up in his 


cloak, With the moſt ſtudious care, 


| wee the houſe of the French am- 


balſador.— By the laws of Venice, no 
nobleman. is allowed to viſit a foreian 
miniſter, unleſs on ſome well- known | 
buſineſs, and by the permiſſion of the 
ſenate ; ſo apprehentive are they, leſt 


any innovation ſhould be planned, or 


any change of the conſtitution be ate 
i 
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The myſterious manner in which 
Albano repeatedly viſited the envoy's 
houſe, could not, therefore, fail of 
attracting the moſt curious attention 
of the Venetian ſpies; and his con- 
duct was ſoon reported to an illuf- 
trious magiſtrate, the boſom friend, as 
it happened, of Albano. —Surpriſed 
aut the relation, and with all the anx1- 
ety which the moſt ardent friendſhip 


could excite, Friuli heſitated to be- 


lieve the account, though minutely 
and circumſtantially delivered ; and, 
to be aſſured of its truth or falſehood 
directed a faithful agent of his own to 
watch the footiteps of the unſuſpect- 
ing Albano. At the expiration of 
ſome days he received a confirmation 
of theſe nightly viſits, and of the fe- 
cret and diſeniled manner in which 
they were alu avs made. Agitated by 

the moſt painful ſenſations for his 
friend's ſituation, but at the ſame time 
remembering the duties he owed to 
the ſtate, the mind of Friuli became 


the prev of the n ſorrow and 


diſtraction. 


the criminal viſits imputed to Albano. 


Too ſoon,was he conceived that the 


relations he had received were wel! 


founded: 


 ftudied concealment of dreſs, did he 
obſerve Albano approach the houſe 
of the French reſident, and, on a ſig- 
nal given, admitted into it with the 
utmoſt precaution and ſecrecy. 


The welfare of the republic, the 


high ſenſe of the duties with which 
he was inveited, and incontrovertible 


proof he had himſelf obtained, would. 


not permit Friuli longer to delay call- 
ing on the tranſgreſſor ot the laws to 
anſwer for his mi conduct, or explain 
his myſterious behaviour. Friuli's 
| patriotitm, £ glowing and bncere, im- 
pelled him to ſtruggle againſt thoſe 
feelings, Which friendſhip cagerly and 


council turned toward him, 


for ſeveral ſucceſiive nights, 
at the moſt flent hour, in the moft 


hambly confeiled, 
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anxiouſly ſuggeſted, and ſeverely did 
he ſuffer from this conflict. With 
the ſharpeſt anguiſh, he beheld his 
deareſt friend expoſed to the unre- 
lenting vengeance of the ſevereſt laws, 
and his ſoul ſickened within him 'at 
the dreadful proſpect of the event. 
Stifling, however, all ſenſations which 
oppoſed the intereſts of his country, 
he determined faithfully to diſcharge 
the duties of his office. Having paſſed 
a melancholy and ſleepleſs night, the 
next morning his orders were Iſſued. 


for convening the ſupreme council, 


and his warrant for apprehending the 
unfortunate Albano. Theſe orders 
were punctually and ſpeedily obeyed; 
and Friali prepared himſelf to appear 
before the council, and diſcloſe the 


facts which conſtituted his accuſation. 


The council, compoſed of the no— 
bleſt, wiſeſt, and moſt venerable, Ve- 


netians, bore on their countenances 
the impreſſions of the profoundeſt 


grief, when they underſtood on whoſe 
tate they were to decide. An awful 


| pauſe, a ſilence more expreſſive than 
Still unwilling to 1 that the 


i beloved companionof his earlieſt days, 
the friend of whole honour and pa- 
triotiſm he had ever entertained the 
_ molt exalted idea, the ornament of 

the ſtate, and the idol vf the people, 
could harbour even a thought inimi- 
cal to his country, he reſolved, before 
the execution of thoſe laws he. was: 
ſworn to maintain, to be a witneſs of 


eloquence itſelt, enſued. The eyes 
of all ſpoke moſt forcibly, but their 
tongues were mute. | 

Frium, his whole frame trembling, | 
his voice half choaked by the riſing 
tumults of his breaft, broke the fear- | 
ful filence by addrelling the auguſt aſ- 
ſembly. 
e began by obſerving, that he at 
once perceived the eyes of the whole 
exprel- 
five of their aſtoniſhment and forrow 
that Albano ſhould be accuſed, and 
that he ſhould be his accuſer. Would 
to God, exclaimed he in the bitter- 
neſs of his ſoul, that I had periſhed 
ere I had ſeen this day! He conti- 


nued, that when he looked on that 


grave and honourable body of men, 
whom he was then addreſſing, he was 
confident that he beheld in them the 
zealous and ſtedfaſt friends of the ſa- 
cred conſtitution of Venice; thoſe who 


would notonlybravely defend it againſt 


all attacks from an open enemy, but 
with equal rigour and alacrity repel 

and puniſh every inſiduous endea- 
vour, ſecretly to impair or deſtroy it. 
In every other reſpe&t, he moſt 
he was their infe- 


rior ; but in the love of his country, 
e 


er 
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in unabated zeal for its proſperity, in 


4 igſflenible rigour againſt its enemjes, 


— 88 


he proudly declared, he could yield 


he. 
LES 
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to no one; and, while the big drops 


7 ſtarted into his eyes, added, that day 
© would confirm what he had aſſerted, 
and prove it not the oftentatious lan- 


| guage of vanity. 


They beheld, he obſerved, at their 


5 bar, him wlio was once the ornament 


of the republic, the brighteſt exam- 


4 ple of all that was excellent or great, 
the honoured and beloved ard api 


of their councils, not only accuſed of 


having actually violated the laws of 


. Venice, but labouring under a heavy 


© ſuſpicion of concerting meaſures hol- 
tile to her ſecurity, 
= accuſed ? 


And by whom 
By one whoſe lite would 
have been cheerfully devoted to pre- 


\ ſerve him whom he accuſes; by one, 
who, had he liſtened only to the voice 


of friend{hip, muſt have ſheltered him 
from the purſuit of juſtice, and ſhield- 
ed him from her uplitted {word ; by 


one, who, in vindicating the laws of 


days. 


his country, yielded up Vat once the 
peace and happineſs of his future 
Oh my country! cried the 


wretched Friuli, what do I not ſacri- 


ficefto thy welfare or thy ſafety? I 


oifer up as a victim, the friend of my 


boſom, the far better part of myſelt. 


A pureror brighter flame never burnt 
on the altar of friendſhip, than that 
which warms my breaſt ; but at thy 
call, my country! I ſtifle its influ- 
ence, and extinguiſh every ſenſation 


which can interfere with thy ſecurity. 


He then entreated their pardon for 
the preſent diſtraction of his mind; 


and, endeavouring to repreſs the tu- 


mults of his agitated boſom, proceed- 
ed to lay before them the particulars 
of the tranſaction which formed the 
charge. 

It was a long time, Frinli added, 
before he could be induced to give 
any credit to the information he had 
received; but the repeated nightly 
viſits of Albano were too certain. Be 
obſerved, that the mere going to the 
anibaſfador's houſe unauthoriſed was 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws ; but 
when the unſeaſonable hour, the ſtu— 
dious concealment of drels, and the 


exceliive caution uſed in the admit- 
tauce, were conſidered, nothing leſs. 


_ quired by the good of the ſtate. 
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could ariſe than a moſt violent ſuſpi- 
cion of ſomething detrimental.to the 
ſtate being in agitation. Notwith- 
ſtanding, however, this unfavourable 
light in which Albano ſtood, Friuli 
entreated of the council, that in con- 
ſideration of his friend's former un- 
blemiſhed character, and glorious ſer- 


vices to his country, they would per- 


mit him to offer any exculpatory mar- 
ter, aud hear him explaina tranſaction 


which, at preſent, they could view on- 
ly in a criminal light. 


He hoped the council would allow. 


he had that day diſcharged the duty 


repoſed in him by the laws; and un- 


equivocally evinced that uo ſaorifice 


was in his eyes too great, when re- 
He 
again intreated them to bring back to 
their remembrance the obligations | 
which Venice owed to the accuſed, 


for his exertions in her behalf at home N 


and abroad. He concluded by ex- 
horting them never to forget, that to 
temper juſtice with mercy was moſt _ 


pleaſing and acceptable in th E light of 
heaven. 


The whole aſſembly were greatly af 


fected by the addreſs of Friuli, whoſe 


conflict between duty and affection 
equally excited their pity and admi- 
ration. After a thort interval, Al- 
bano was called on to anſwer to the 
charge which he had heard made a- 
gainſt him; and with » ſerene coun- 
tenance, in a firm tone of voice, with 
equal modeſty, dignity, and grace, Al- 
bano began his addreſs to the council. 

He aſſured them, that he then felt 
more for his accuſer, whom he was 


once permitted to call his friend, than. 


he did for himſelf: that the ſituation 
of Friuli, was, and muſt be, more 


diſtreſſing than his own, let the iſſue 
of that day prove to him ever ſo dil- 
aſtrous. 


Of what had been alleged reſpect- 
ing his viſits to the ambaſſador's houſe, 


a he freely admitted the truth; and if 


in ſo doing he had offended againſt 
any law, even though dormant or ob- 
ſolete, he, of courſe was ſubject to 
its penalty. But, he obſerved, that 
no guilt had been proved, or could 
be fixed on him, from the fact, except 
it were connected with the ſuſpicion 
of his voy engaged in concerting 

mealures 
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meaſures detrimental to the ſtate. It 
was a hard thing, he ſaid, to contend 
with ſuſpicions ; facts could be an- 
ſwered, refuted, denied, or explain- 
ed; but, as to ſuſpicions, he knew 
not how to repel them, otherwiſe 
than by requeſting of that aſſembly, 
to whom individually he had long 
been known, to look back on the te- 


nor of his whole life, and to examine 


moſt ſtrictly and ſeverely, whether, at 


any period of it, the ſmalleſt ground 
could be diſcovered to warrant a ſuſ- 


picion of treachery in him. He mo- 


deſtly reminded them of his ſervices 


to the republic, that he had unremit- 


5 tingly laboured to promote its inte- 


reſt and exalt its glory. He invoked 
heaven to witneſs that neither in deed 
or thought, had he ever conceived or 
formed any one meaſure unfriendly 
to the government, and as pure and 
| immaculate toward his country did he 
at that moment ſtand, as at any pe- 
riod of his life. He denied that a 
firmer friend to Venice, or a more 
ſtrenuous ſupporter of its conſtitution 
than himſelf, exiſted. 


He felt himſelf, he ſaid, ſo wick 
ſupported by his own integrity and 


innocence, that he moſt cheerfully 
ſubmitted his cauſe, his honour, and 


his life, into the hands of that illufſ- 


trious alſembly, truſting they would, 
by their unanimous decree, 
from his character the blemiſh which 
had that day been caſt upon it, by the 
moſt unmerited ſuſpicions. 

After ſhortly deliberating with the 
other members, the preſident inform- 
ed Albano, that enough had been lain 
before the council to ſatisfy them that 
ne had not only tranfgreſſed one of 
the fundamental laws of Venice, but 
_ acted in ſo queſtionable and myſteri- 
dus a manner as to render it indiſpen- 
ſable for him to account for his con- 
duct, and diſcloſe its motives; to ex- 

f plain the real cauſe of his viſits to the 
French miniſter, and ipgenuoufly con— 


feſs the reaſon of his induſtrious en- 


deaveurs to conceal them: that he 
had incurred ſevere penalties by the 
fact, which he had admitted, but that, 
in conſideration of his former ſervi— 

es, .they were inclined to relax the 
Tigour of the law, provided he would 
impart to them the true inducement 


x) 


to ſuſpect : 
any explanation of it ſeemed to con- 
firm the opinion of all, that ſomething 
efface 
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to his ſecret viſits, from which they 


ſhould otherwiſe conclude that fome- 
thing inimicial to the government had 
been intended. 

Albano thanked the council for 
their lenity and proffered favours, at 
the ſame time declaring he could not, 
with the approbation ot f his own heart, 
explain the particular circumſtances 
of his conduct. 


gainſt the well-being of his country, 


and ended with aſſuring the aſſembly 


that, be the iſſue what it might, no 


power on earth ſhould wreſt from 
him his motives : on that ſubject he 
would preſerve the nn and ; 
moſt invincible ſilence. 


It is ſcarcely poſhble to deſcribe the 
grief and aſtoniſhment of the whole 


aſſembly on hearing this declaration; 
the cool tone and determined man- 


ner in which it was made, left them 


no reaſon to hope, that any thing 
would ever - ſhake the reſolution he 
had juſt expreſſed. _ 

Albano was ordered to withdraw. | 
the council, after examining his con- 


duct in every point of view, diſco- 
vered in it much to blame, and more 
his refuſal to enter into 


very criminal muſt be attached to it. 
Whatever their fir{t 
therefore might have been, they did 


not now heſitate to impute to him the 


crime of plotting againſt the ſafety of 
the ſtate. The council had already 
departed widely from the general 
practice on fimilar occaſions; and had, 

in conſequence of his virtues and ſer- 
vices, diſplayed a clemency, ſeldom, 


if ever exerciſed by the Venetian go 
vernment. 


Under the famous ſquare in Ve- 
nice, known by the name ot St. Mark, 
are dungeons ſo deeply ſunk, as to 
be conſiderably below the level of the 
ſea ; through an aperture at the top, 
the wretched victim of ſtate-ſufpicion 
1s let down, never. more to return: 
through, this his miſerable and ſcanty 


food is ; conveyed; through this alone, 
the air, fluggiſh a 


and damp from the 


maſſive and enormous arches railed o- 
ver the opening, with difficulty works 
: | | Us 


In the moſt animated 
language, and in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, he diſclaimed any deſign a- 


prepoſſeſſions 
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mainder of his days. 
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its way to ſupport the hated exiſtence 


of the devoted victim below. 


Thus immured, carefully and cru- 
elly prevented from availing them- 
ſelves of all means of putting a period 
to this undeſcribable ſtate of horror, 
in total and almoſt palpable darkneſs, 
for ever cut off from the world, with- 
out the fainteſt or moſt diſtant hope of 
ever again ſeeing their friends, their 


families, their deareſt connections, 


nay, of ever more beholding any ob- 


. ject on earth, theſe victims of ſu{pi- 


cion endure torments far more ago- 


nizing and exquiitte than the molt. 


terrific death. 


In one of thoſe dreary cells was 


Albano condemned to pals the re- 
The decree 
once paſt was irrevocable; the exe- 
cution of it followed cloſe; and with- 


out being permitted to bid adieu to 


his relatives, his expecting family, his 


anxious friends, without any prepa- 


— 


ration for ſo dreadful an event, was 


this unhappy nobleman conveyed to 


| thoſe ſcenes of horror and darkneſs, 
and in the flower of his age, and the 
_ thoſe offices which her religion taught 


vigorous exerciſe of the moſt brilliant 


M facalties” buried alive, and for ever 
hut out from the Voice and fight of 


human kind. 


Notwithſtanding. the. ſecrecy and 
diſpatch with which this buſineſs was 


tranſacted, the populace of Venice 


ſoon felt the abience of their patron, 
their benefactor, and their friend. 

Bred up in ſubmillion the moſt hum 
ble to their ruler s, they dared not cla- 


mour for and demand their protec- 


tor, or even to murmur againſt thoſe 


by whoſe means they had the {trongelt 
reaſons to ſuppole they were deprived 
of him. But their ſorrow was not 


leſs poignant or ſincere becauſe it was 


ſilent ; the whole city ceaſed not to 
lament and deplore his fate. 

The ſtern patriotiſm even of Friuli 
could not ſupport him under the grief 


excited by this dreadful ſentence. Ile 
contemplated with horror the fituati- 
on to which he had reduced his much- 


loved friend, 


The picture was too ſhocking for. 


him to look on; the emaciated coun— 
tenance of Albano, wherein were 

marked the deep lines of hopeleſs ex- 
peclation, aud the traces of approach - 
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ing diſſolution, conſtantly appeared to 
Friuli's imagination; the deſpair of 


his eye, the faint ſweat on his brow, 


the convulſion of his altered features, 
and the juſt, though gentle, reproof 
from his dying lips, all paſſed in ter- 


rible review acroſs his agitated mind, 


and forbad him to enjoy either repoſe 


at night, or tranquillity by day. His 
health impaired, and his ſpirits worn. 


down, by uncealing ſorrow and re- 
morſe, he ſurvived but a ſhort time, 


and by his death proved that his friend- 


ſhip equalled in ſtrength and ſinceri- 
ty his love and zeal for his country. 
How long the ill-fated Albano drag- 
ged out his miſerable exiſtence in theſe 
regions of woe cannot be known. The 


molt profound ſilence was ever pre- 
ferved on this occaſion, and no one 


dared to enquire after the fate of the 


e or ventured even to name 


him. | 
Many years had elapſed after the 


period of Albano's confinement, when | 


a prieſt was called to adminiſter ſpi- 


ritual conſolation to a lady at Paris, 


in her laſt moments, and perform 


her to require. Among other mat 
ters which the dying Adelaide dil- 
cloſed to her confeſſor, was the fol- 
low ing incident: That nearly twenty 


_ years before, ſhe had reſided at Ve- 
nice in the houſe of the French am- 


baſſador, accompanying his wife thi- 


ther, to whom the was related, and 


whoſe friendſhip ſhe had poſſeſſed 
from her earlieſt age; that during her 
abode there ſhe became acquainted | 
with a young Venetian, of whole ti- 


tle ſhe was ignorant, but of ſuperior 
birth and quality ; : that his perionat 
accompliſoments, 


united with the 
charms of his converſation, ſubdued 
her heart; and, though ſhe had un- 


warily yielded up her honour, yet 


every ſucceeding day ſeemed to add 
to their paſſion, and ftrengthen_ 


their attachment; that, as he could 


not unite himſelf to her by the bonds 
of marriage without degradation, 
the molt private mode of viſiting her 
Was adopted, and, through the aſſii- 


tance of a faithful domeſtic, he was 


conſtantly introduced at the hour of 
midnight; but that ſuddenly, with- 


out any information whatever, he 


ceaſed 
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ceaſed to come to her; that, diſtracted 
by a thouſand conjectures and fears, 
her health began daily and viſibly to 
decline, upon | which it was thought 
adviſeable that ſhe ſhould return to 
her native country, where ſhe, at 
length, regained her health, though 
never her tranquillity. 

Adelaide, faint and exhauſted 57 
the recital, had ſcarcely received the 
abſolution which ſhe implored, and 
by her ſincere penitence ſeem to de- 
ſerve, when ſhe breathed her laſt gh. 

Hence it became apparent that the 
- unfortunate Albano was innocent of 
every crime againſt his ceuntry; and 


that his viſits, which were conſtrued 


as proofs of his machinations again? 
the ſtate, were made to a beautiful 


and beloved miſtreſs, He preferred 


enduring the miſeries of perpetual 
confinement in a dungeon, (ſo hor- 
rible, that the eye of the humane 


Howard was not allowed to explore 


it,) to the ritk of expoting to the re- 


proachful voice of the world . her 


whom he adored. In the admiration 
of his honourable ſpirit, his ardent 
love, his unſhaken fortitude, we may 
be allowed to forgive the indiſcretions 


of Albano; or, if we blame him for 


an error, to drop over. his aſhes the 
tear of ſympathy. and of commiſera- 


tion. 


Pic rukk or ras ENGLISH CONVENT 1x PARIS. By Miſs Williams. 


HIS Convent, catied Les An- 


glaiſes, was ſtill inhabited by 


twenty-three Engliſh nuns ; and, as 


it was their own property, had not 


ſhared the general fate of the monaſ- 
tic edifices. While the French monks 


and nuns had, for more than a vear 


before this period, been driven from 


their retreats, the religious houſes, 


both of men and women, which be- 


_ ſpected, and their inhabitants left un- 
diſturbed. 


The Eugliſb or rather the Iriſh 
monks had, however, long ſince 


thrown off their habits, and conform 


ed as well as they were able to the 
new ſyſtem of opinions. But this was 


not the caſe with thoſe religious ſiſ- 


ters, whole enthulaſtic attachment 
to the external ſigns of their profeſ- 
ſion was greater, and their worldly 
wiſdom leis. The inhabitants of the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine where they 
Telided, accuſtomed from in;ancy to 
_ Tevere them, to have the wants of 


the poor ſupplied at the gate of the 


convent, and, while under the for- 
mer government they were treated 
with neglect or diſdain by others, to 


be there received with evangelical. 
humility, felt that their eſteem and ve- 


neration for the nuns had ſurvived 
their own. juperſtitious belief. The 
conquerors of the Baitije, the terror 
of ariliocracy, and the vanguard of 
revolutions, laying aſide their bloody 


Pikes and bayonets, humbled them- 


ſelves before theſe holy ſiſters, whom 


a ſort of viſible ſanctity ſeemed to en- 
compaſs, and whom they ſuffered, 


notwithitanding the general regula- 
tion, to wear the cheriſhed {ymbols 
of their order, the veil and the crols, 


and feven times a day to ring the bell 
for prayers. When we had paſſed 


the centinels who guarded the con— 


vent, the gate was unlocked for our 
Jonged to the Engliſh, had been re- 


adimiſfion by a nun in her habit. She 


_ embraced us with affectionate warmth, 


and, addrefling us in Englith, begged 
we would be comforted, ſince ſhe 
and the other nuns, who were to 


have the charge of us, were our 


country-women and our filters. This 


ſoothing ſympathy, expreſſed in our 
native language, formed ſuch a con- 
traſt to the rude accents of inſpectors 


of police, that it ſeemed as if ſome 
pitying angel had leaned from hea- 


vento comfort us. The kindneis with 
which we were received by our ami- 


able countrywomen, contributed to 
reconcile us to our chamber, which 
might more properly be called a pai- 


ſage to other rooms where the glow- 


ing tapeſtry of Luxembourg was ex- 
changed for plaiſtered walls, and 
where we had to ſuffer phylical as 
well as moral evils, the weather be- 
ing intenlely cold, and our wretched 
gallery having neither ſtove nor chim- 
ney. 

One . tended to make 
our ſituation tolerable, which was 


that true TY of fraternity that 


prevailed 
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revailed in our community, conſiſt- 
th of about forty female priſoners 
beides the nuns. Into how happy a 
region would the world be transform - 


ed, if that mutual forbearance and 


amity were to be found in it which 
had power to cheer even the gloom 
of a priſon! 

In addition to the tie of common 
calamity was the tie of a common 
country; and in our preſent ſituation 


this bond of union appeared ſo ſtrong, 
that it ſeemed, as Dr. Johnlon ſaid 


that we were 
It was the 


of family relations, 
horn each others friends. 


general ſtudy of the whole commu-. 


nity to prevent each others withes. 
There were no rich amongſt us. The 


rich had made themſelves wi ings, and 


vaniſhed away before the promulga- 
tion of the law againſt the E ngliſh ; 


but thoſe who had ſtill any refources 


left ſhared all their little luxuries 
and indulgencies' with thoſe that had 
none. The young ſuccoured the old, 

the active ſerved the infirm, and the 
gay cheered the dejected, 


who, born of French parents, having 
paſſed their whole lives in France, 


and not ſpeaking one word of Car 
native language, ſeemed altoniſhed to 


find by their impriſonment that they 
were Engliſh women. They had no 


trace or recollection of that country 


which in an evil hour chanced to give 


them birth, and did not eaſily recon- 
cile themſelves to the grated con- 


vent, while their French "liters were 
enjoying perfect liberty. 


The adminiſtrators 'of the poles, | 
when they ordered preparations to be 


made for our reception, announced 


us to the ſection as bei ng all the 


wives and daughters of mifords An- 
glois. This was no auſpicious intro- 
_ duction : 
was to lay aſide the honour and dig- 
nities conferred upon us by the off 
cers of the police, and which certain- 
ly would not have been confirmed by 
the Herald's office. 


belonging to the privileged claſs who 
gained their bread by the labour of 
their hands, 
exempted from the penalties of the 
law. We would thankfully have con- 
Vor. V. No, 58. 
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more propitious eye; and, 


There 
were indeed among us a few perſons, 


accordingly our firlt care 


The only diſ- 


tinction we now envied was that of 


and who alone were 
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ſented to purchaſe at the price of toil 
the ſweets of liberty, when bereaved 
of which the ſickening foul grows 


weary of exiſtence. In vain we e tried 
to twine the flowers of ſocial pleaſure 


around the bars of our priſon ; in vain 


we © took the viol and the harp, or 
endeavoured to rejoice at the ſound 
of the organ.” That good which 
alone gives value to every other was 
wanting ; and mulic was difcordant, 
and converſation joyleſs. 

Having repelled the calumnious 
report of our nobilir y, the revolu- 
tionary committee of our ſection, un- 
der whoſe inſpection we were placed, 
and who vilited us in ſucceſſion everv 
began to lock upon us with a 
leſt our 
health ſhould be impaired by con- 
finement, they unlocked the garden 


oate, of 'the key of which ſince our 


arrival they had taken poſſeſſion, to 
prevent any attempts to ſcale the 
walls, and permitted us to walk two 
hours every day accompanied by 
themſelves. During theſe walks we 


found means to convince them that 


we had been guilty of no other of- 
fence againſt the ſtate than that of 
being born in England; and the com- 
mon Principles of juttice taught theſe 
unlettered patriots to lament the fe- 
verity of our fate, which they endea- 
voured to ſoften by every mark ok 
honeſt kindneſs. | 

The vilits of the adminiſtration of 


police were far leſs agreeable than 
_ thoſe of our good commiflaries. The 
firſt time they c 


came, Brutus, one of 
their ſecretaries, fired with uncontro- 
lable rage at the fight of a nan, who 
unlocked the gate for his admiſſion, 
rudely ſeized her veil, which he was 
with difficulty prevented from tear- 
ing off her face. This terocions pa- 


gan threw down the croſs which was 
erected in the garden, and trampled 


it under foot; and having poured 
forth a volley of imprecations againſt | 
the great bell, which {fill hung at the 
ſteeple, inſtead of being transformed 

into a cannon, he left The diſmayed 
nuns trembling with horror, and hat- 
tened to denounce the veils, the crol- 
ſes, and the great bell, at the munici- 
pality. The next morning Packe, the 


mayor of Paris, teat orders for the 


dell 
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bell to be taken down, the croſſes to 
be removed, and the nuns to throw 


off their habits immediately. Nothing 


could exceed their deſpair upon re- 


ceiving this municipal mandate. Ibe 


convent reſounded with lamentations, 
and the veils which were now to be 
_ caſt off were bathed with tears. 

There was, however, little time to 
be allowed to the indulgence of una- 
vailing forrow. Brutus might return, 


and it was neceſſary to proceed to 


action. Accordingly a council of caps 


was called in the room of the ſupe- 


"rior; and after a deliberation, ſome- 
times interrupted by lighs and ſome- 


times by pleaſantry, we all went to 


work, and in a few hours {weeping 
trains were Converted into gowns, 
and flowing veils into bonnets. One 
charming young nun, who was a pen— 
five enthuſiaſt, begged that, if it were 
| poſuble, her bonuet might throud her 


face altogether; while another, Whoſe 
regards were not entirely nd * 


wav from this world, hiated that the 


My chief conlolation during my 


confinement aroſe from the ſociety of 


| nament. 
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ſiſter Thereſa, that amiable nun who 
ſo much wiſhed to hide a face Which 


nature had formed to excite love and 
admiration. It was impoſſible to con- 
verle with her without feeling that 


the revolution was a blelling, if it 
was only for having prohibited VOWS 


which robbed ſociety of thoſe who 
were formed to be its delight and or- 
I never met with a human 
creature who ſeemed to approach 


nearer to the ideas we form of ange- 


lic purity, who poſſeſſed a more cor— 
rected ſpirit, or a more tender heart. 


Devotion was her firit delight, her 
unfailing ſource of happinels; and 
ſometimes, inſtead of regretting her 
fate, I envied her feelings, and was. 


tempted to exclaim with Pope, 


How happy is the blameleſs veſtal's lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world for. 


got; 


Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, 


Each p:ayer accepted, and cach with re- 
ſign'd 


Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 


thould have no objection TY the de- Obedient lumbers, that can wake aud 


_*coration of a bow. 


Deſires compos'd, affetions ever even; 


Tears that . and Tn that walt to 
heaven. 


ZING GA BAND, QUEEN or ANGOLA. 


INGHA BANDI was crowned 


queen of Angola in 1627. She 
= a very artful woman, endowed 
with great preſence of mind, firm in 
her reſolutions, of an intrepid cou- 
rage, and a great miſtreſs in the art 
cot diſſimulation. She 
_ zealous and cruel temper, to which 
ſne would not Helitate to ſacrifice her 
neareſt relations, if they gave her the 
leaſt umbrage. 


to the crown than herſelf. She made 
ule of the moſt ſolemn oaths to draw 


him out of the hands of his guardian, 
proteſting that ſhe had accepted ofthe. 
throne with no other view than to 


3 it for him. But Giaga, her 


rother, being well acquainted with 


her temper, was proof againſt all her 
oaths and fair ſpeeches. Zingha, 
Anding this method ineffectual, pre- 
tended a deſire of reſigning the 


crown to her nephew, to. "which the | 


inherited a 


To this jealouſy, 
therefore, he reſolved to lacritice her 
nephew, becauſe he had a better title 


ſaid ſhe had no other objection, than 
that ſhe was afraid he was yet incapa- 
ble of aſſuming the reins of govern- 


ment. She therefore delired ap in- 


terview with him, though ever ſo 
mort, that ſhe might ſatisfy herlelf in 


this particular, and promiſed to de-— 


tain him no longer than Giaga ſhould 
think neceſſary. Giaga thought there 
could be no danger in conſenting 10 & 
and therefore ſent. 


ſhort interview; 
the unfortunate prince to her, attend- 
ed by a magnificent retinue. 


power, than ſhe murdered him with 


ber own hand, and cauſed his body 


to be thrown into the Coanza, rid- 


ding herſelf, by that inhuman act, vt 


a dangerous rival, as well as reveng- 


ing herſelf on her brother, as the kad 


ſworn to do, for the murder of her 


ſon. Zingha's next ſcheme was to rid 
herſelf of the Portugueſe, who hack 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be almoſt cutire mallers of 
| Angala- | 
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Angola. They had built fortreſſes 


on every convenient ſpot that ſuited 
them, eſpecially near her principal 


towns, which they could level with 


the ground with the greateſt eaſe, 
They had engroſſed all her commerce, 
were become very wealthy, and their 
numbers increaſed daily; ſo that they 
were dreaded not only by her ſub- 
jects, but by all the neighbouring na- 
As Zingha was of a martial 
temper, ſhe did not long heſitate. She 
quickly made all neceſſary proviſions, 


ſtrengthened herſelf by alliances with 
the Giagas and other idolatrous na- 
tions, and even with the Dutch, and 
the King of Congo. With this com- 


bined force ſhe attacked the Portu- 
guelſe fo ſuddenly and unexpectedly, 


that ſhe gained ſome advantages over 


them; and the Dutch made them- 
ſelves maſters of San Paulo de Loan- 
do, and ſoon after of ſome of the belt 
provinces in the kingdom. 


_ Zingha's ſucceſſes, however, prov- 
ed but fhort lived. Her allies, the 
Congoele, were ſo completely over- 
thrown, that they were forced to ſue 
for peace; which the Portugueſe did 
not grant till they had obtained a ſuf- 
_ ficient number of hoſtages, and ob- 
liged the Congoeſe to deliver up to 
them ſome conſiderable poſts, upon 


whick they immediately erected for- 
treſſes. Zingha's troops were now 


_ defeated in every quarter; and theſe 
defeats followed one another ſo cloſe, 
that the was ſoon abandoned, not on- 


ly by her allies, but by her own troops. 
She was allo conſtrained to abandon 
h-r dominions, and retire to ſome of 


the eaſtern deſerts, whither the Por- 
tugueſe did not think it worth while 
to follow her. Zingha being reduced 


to this diſtreſs, the Portugueſe, after 
giving her {ome time to ruminate on 


her fituation, ſent her propoſals of 
peace, upon condition that ſhe ſhould. 


become tributary to the crown of Por- 


tagal. This propoſal ſhe rejected with 
ſcorn; and let them know, that, how 
ever her daſtardly ſubjects might ſub- 


miſſively and ſhamefully behave to- 
wards them, their queen diſdained 


ſubjection to any foreign power. On 


this haughty anſwer the Portugueſe, 


to mortity her ſtill more, ſet up a 
King in her place. The perſon they 
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ters the Portngueſe. 


$I 
pitched upon was named Angola Oarij, 
or Aaru, who was of the royal family, 
Before he was crowned, the Portu- 
gaeſe obliged him to turn Chriſtian ; 
and he was accordingly baptized by 
the name of John. The new king, 


however, ſoon died of grief, at ſeeing 


himſelf ſo hardly treated by his maſ- 


ſet np another, named Philip; who 
bore the yoke with more patience, and 
lived to the year 1660. | 


In the mean time Zingha, exaſpe- 
rated at ſeeing herſelf deprived of e- 


leven of the beſt provinces in her do- 
minions, and her authority in the re- 
maining ſix greatly weakened, re- 
nounced the Chriſtian religion, to 


which ſhe had become a proſelyte, 


and embraced all the horrid cuſtoms 
of the Giagas, which ſhe outdid even 


in their own barbarity. In eating hu. 


man fleſh, Zingha not only joined 


them, but took pleaſure in devouring. 
the raw fleſh of human victims, and 


drinking the blood while warm, both 


at her ſacrifices and at her publig 
meals. She affected a martial aud 

heroic ſpirit, together with an utter 
averſion to the male ſex ; but, ac- 


cording to the Portugueſe, maintain- 
ed a number of the ſtrongeſt and luſ- 
tieſt youths, in whoſe embraces ſhe 


ſometimes indulged her inclinations, 
and managed matters with ſuch-ſe- 
crecy that her intrigues could not ea- 
ſily be diſcovered. At the fame time 
ſhe ordered many of her own ſex to 


be ripped up, when their incontin= 
ency was 'manifeſted by their preg- 


nancy; and their bodies, with thoſe 


of their infants,” to be caſt to wild 
beaſts. 


mong them, of her being able to pe- 
netrate into the molt ſecret thoughts. 
To keep up their apprehenſion, ſhe 


ordered the bones of her deceaſed _ 
brother to be brought from the iſland 
where he was poiſoned, locked up in 


a cheſt covered with coarſe plates of 
{ilver, and laid on a fine carpet upon 
a pedeſtal. A number of finghillos, 
or prieſts, were ordered to offer ſacri- 
fices to the bones, and to keep lamps 


continually burning before them. To 
H 2 | this 


They quickly 


But what made her moſt ad- 
mired, as well as dreaded, by her 
ſubjects, was a, notion that ſhe had 
by various ſtratagems inculcated a- 


—— —_—_ —— 
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this place ſhe herſelf frequently re- 
paired, to aſſiſt at thoſe rites, which, 
as the gave out, and every body be- 
lieved, engaged the ſpirit of the de- 
ceaſed 10 iniorm her of every thing 


tha: was done, ſaid, or even deſigned, 


either in the kingdom or out of it. 
To procure, however, as much real 


intelligence as poſſible, ſhe kept vaſt. 
numbers of ſpies all over the king- 
dom, who conſtantly gave her notice 
_ of what happened in their reſpective 


circles; and this ſhe ſo cunningly im- 
proved to her own ends, that her ſub- 


jects looked upon her as a kind of dei- 
ty from whom nothing could be con- 


cealed. 


By theſe means, Zingha gained ſuch 


authority over the Giagas, that they 


were ready, at the very firſt indica- 


tion of her will, to follow her through 


the moſt dreadful dangers, and to en- 
gage in the molt deſperate enterprizes. 


She now made many ſtrenuous and 
daring efforts to drive out the Portu- 
gueſe; but though ſhe had, in all pro- 
bability, more valour and kill than 


ker enemies, the fire-arms gave them 
ſuch an advantage, that ſhe was al- 
ways defeated with great loſs. Per- 
ceiving therefore the tolly of attempts 


of this kind, ſhe contented herſelf 
with making ' continual inroads into 


their country, carrying off or de- 
troying every thing that fell in her 


way. Though the ſpared neither Eu— 
ropeans nor blacks, who were ſub— 


jects of the mock-1onarchs ſet up by 
the Portugueſe, yet the caſe of the 
former was particularly dreadful when 


they happened to be taken priſoners, 
They were either roaſted by a flow 


fire, or had their fleſh cut off in pieces, 
and devoured before their faces, in 


the manner related by Dr. Bruce of 


the Abytlinian oxen. In this manner 


ſhe infeſted the Portugueſe territories 
for twenty-eight years, ſcarcely ever 
allowing them a moment's cellation 
of arms. Their mock-kings were 
often obliged to ſhelter themſelves 


from her fury in an inacceſſible rock, 
called Maopongo; and they themſelves 


could never hope to enjoy their do- 
minions with any kind of peace ſo 


| long as this furious queen continued 
alive, They in vain attempred either 
to reduce her by force, or to mollify 


to baffle the other. 
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her by preſents. The one ſhe rejected 
with diſdain, and always found means 
Nor would ſhe 
hearken to any terms, unleſs they 
conſented to reſign all their conqueſts. 


The refuſal of this demand was ſo. 


commonly followed by ſome marks 
of her reſentment, that, it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty the Portugueſe 
could prevail on any body to carry 
their propoſals to her; and, as for 
Zingha, ſhe diſdained to make any to 


them, except thoſe of the hoſtile kind. 


The terror of her arms procured her 
a free paſſage wherever ſhe directed 
her courſe ; all the inhabitants of a 


province making no leſs haſte to aban- 
don than ſhe te invade it. Thus ſhe 

continued to advance, till ſhe reach- 
ed the ſmall iſland of Dangih, in the 


river Coanza. The Portugueſe now 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of 


raiſing an army of negroes to oppoſe 
her. Accordingly they ſurrounded . 
the iſland, and intrenched themſelves 


along the banks on both ſides of the 
river; but, while they were buſy at 


their work, Zingha attacked them 


with ſuch advantage, that ſhe killed 


and wounded ſeveral hundreds of the 


blacks, and ſome of the white men. 


Hlated with this advantage, ſhe was 


preparing tor another attack; when 


ſhe perceived, to her ſurpriſe, that 


the Portuguelc had drawn their lines 


ſo cloſe, and ratied them to fuch a 


height, that they overlooked her 


Whole camp, and could fire upon her 


at pleaſure. Thus great numbers of 
ber men were cut off, particularly her 
chief ofthcers. The queen, perceiving 
the danger of her ſituation, amuſed 


the Portugueſe with propoſals of an 


accommodation; and, having obtained 
a truce tor three days, croſſed the ri- 


ver in the dead of the night, and led 


her forces to the province of Cacco. 


The next morning, the Portugueſe, 
ſeeing no human creature upon the 
iland, began to apprehehend ſome. 


new tratazem; bat, upon landing 
lome of their troops, they perceived 
themſelves over-reached, and de- 
p:ived of the taireſt opportunity they 
ever liad of forcing her to ſurrender 


at diſcretion. 


_ Zingha ſtaid no longer in the pro- 
vince whither the had retired than till 


{he 
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ſhe was affured that the Portugueſe 


had quitted the Coanza; then, croff- 


ing that river once more, ſhe marched 
directly to the kingdom of Metamba, 
which had been invaded by ſome of 
the neighbouring princes, The ſpeed 


with which the led her forces hither, 


and recruited her army with multi— 
tudes of Giagas, who were all emu- 
lous of fighting under her banner, 
quickly enabled her io recover ſome 
of her territories in that kingdom. 
Beginning now to think herſelf ſuc- 


ceſsful, ſhe again attacked the Portu- 


gueſe; but was defeated with great 
loſs, ſo as to be obliged to ſend for 
To complete her mis- 
fortune, the received news that the 
Giaga Cafſangi had taken the advan- 
tage of her abſence, to enter her king- 
dom with a numerous army, had car- 


ried off the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants, deſtroyed the fruits of the 


earth, plundered the towns of all that 
was valuable, and ſet fire to the reſt, 
leaving that kingdom in a manner 
deſolate. To add to all this, her 


troops, exaſperated at the lofs of their 


wives, Children, and goods, which 
were carried to the fartheſt corner of 
Benguela, were all on the point of 
revolting. _ | 


| Notwithſtanding theſe. diſtaſters, 


Zingha behaved with ſuch reſolution 


and addreſs, that the Portugueſe, Who, 
according to character, had probably 


inſtigated the Giaga againſt her, were 
{ſo much atraid of her joining with 
him in alliance againſt them, that they 


diſpatched Antony Coglio, a learned 


prieſt and excellent negociator, with 
Don Gaſpar Borgia, an eminent offi- 
cer, under pretence of negociating a 
peace between them, firſt tothe Giaga, 
and afterwards to the queen. They 
met with a very civil reception from 


the firſt, who told them, that he was 


very willing to live at peace with that 
princeſs, and even to let her enjoy the 
Kingdom of Metamba, though he was 
the rightful heir to it, provided ſhe 
would lay down her arms. This an— 
iwerencouraged the prieſt to try whe- 
ther he could prevail on him to em- 
brace the Chriſtian religion; but this 
was declined by the Giaga in ſuch 
ſtrong terms, that the prieit thought 
proper todelift,and {et out for Zingha's 
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camp. The ambaſſadors, at their firſt 


arrival, met with ſuch a polite re- 
ception, as made them hope for ſuc- 


ceſs; but, after ſhe had heard their 


propoſals, ſhe aſſumed a haughty tone, 
and told them, in the concluſion of 
her ſpeecly, That it did not become 
her dignity to lay down her arms till 
ſhe had brought the war to an ho- 
nourable concluſion ; that, as to the 


Giagas, whoſe ſect ſhe had embraced ' 
ſome years before, and who had tur- 


niſhed her with ſucha prodigious num- 


ber of forces to fight in her defence, 


her honour and intereſt required that 


he ſhould ſtill keep them in her ſer- : 


vice, and under her protection; and 
laſtly, that, as to herſelf, ſhe remem- 
bered, indeed, that ſhe had formerly 
embraced Chriſtianity ; but that it 


was not now a Proper feaſon to pro- 


poſe her returning to it; and they 
ought to remember, that they them- 
ſelves were the cauſe of her abandon- 


ing . 5 8 


Borgia, perceiving that ſhe was not 


to be wrought upon by religious mo- 
tives, ſhifted his plan, and told her, 
that ſhe had gained honour enough in 


war, and that it was now high time to 


think of granting peace and tranquil- 
lity to the ſubjects of two ſuch pow - 


erful kingdoms, and accept of the fa- 
vour and friendſhip of the King of 


Portugal, which was offered her by 
his viceroy. To this the queen made 


anſwer, that ſhe was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the valour and ſtrength 
of the Portugueſe, and ſhould eſteem 


it an honour to be allied to that mo- 


narch ; but that ſhe thought it juſt, 


that their reſpective claims to the do- 


minions which ſhe inherited from her 


anceſtors, and of which he had un- 
juſtly deprived her, ſhould firſt of all 
be decided, either by the ſword or 
Borgia, 
vainly imagining that he had now ob- 


by ſome equitable judges. 


tained enough, ſet off immediately 
for Loanda San Paulo; but left the 
prieſt, on ſome pretence or other, to 
{ee whether, in the time of ſickneſs, 


he could make any impreſſion on the 


inflexible mind of Zingha, who now 


laboured under a lingering diſeaſe. 


Coglio, however, found all his arts 
to no purpole ; and, upon the queen's 
recovery, ſhe recommenced the war 

with 
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with mor? fury than ever. Hoſtilities 
were carried on with various ſuccefs; 
Zingha being ſometimes victorious, 
and {ſometimes defeated. In one at- 


tempt of the latter kind, before the 
_ fortreſs of Maſſangana, the not only 


loſt a great number of men, but had 
Her two fiſters, Cambi and Fung), 


taken priſoners, ſhe herſelf eſcaping 


with the utmoſt difficulty. Exaſpe- 
rated by this loſs, ſhe led her troops 
into ſome of the beſt provinces of the 
Portugueſe, and reduced them to a 
mere wilderneſs. Still, however, the 


Had the mortification to find her loſſes 
vaſtly greater than what ſhe gained; 


and ſhe had alſo the additional miſ- 


fortune of loſing her filter Fungi, 
who was put to death by the Por- 
tugueſe for treachery, and ſeeing her 
alſies, the Dutch, totally expelled out 
of Angola. | 


Zingha, being thus oppreſſed with 


-M complication ok misfortunes, and 
conſcious of the crimes ſhe had com- 
mitted, began ſerioufly to conſider 
whether ſuch a continued ſeries of 
diſaſlers was not owing to the dil- 
pleaſure of the God of the Chriſtians. 


to this opinion ſhe ſeemed to have 


inclined; and therefore began to treat. 
with more lenity ſuch Chriſtians as 
fell into her hands, elpecially if they 
were prieſts or monks. To thele the 


now began to liſten with {ome atten— 


tion; and ordered them, under ſevere 
penalties, to be treated with all pos- 
übte reſpect ; yet without lofing in 


the leait that invincible hatred the 
had conceived againſt thoſe who had 


| ſtripped her of "her dominions, or 
Ares her reſolution never to 


make peace till the had recovered 


Re. The .viceroy, Don Salvador 
Correo, who had driven out the 
Dutch, being appriſed of the regard 
thewn to the clergy by Zingha, 


thought proper to ſend ſome capu— 


5 chins to her, in hopes that they might 
now find her more tractable. But 


Z1ngha was ſtill proof againſt their ut- 
moſt art; obſerving, however, that, 


if they would conſent to reſtore what 


they had unjuſtly taken from her, the 
would not only return to the Chriſtian 
religion, but encourage it to the ut- 


en of her power. 
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The viceroy, afraid that Zinghi 


might make an alliance againſt him Of 


with the King of Congo, firſt raiſed 
a powerful army, and then acquaint. | 
ed that monarch, that, if he deſigned 
to prevent the total ruin of his domi. 


nions, he muſt immediately make re. 
paration for all the damage he had 


cauſed to the Portugueſe by his al. 


liance with the Dutch. The fame of = 
the Portugueſe valour ſo intimidated 


the king, that he ſubmitted to a trea. Z 
ty almoſt on the viceroy's own terns; Þ 
and, as ſoon as this treaty was con. 
cluded, Don Ruy Pegado, an old ex. 


perienced officer, was diſpatche4 to 
Zingha, offering a firm and Jiitiny 


alliance with her, provided the re. 


npunced the Giagan feet, and re 


turned to the boſom of the church, 
To this embaſſy ſhe returned the 914 
anſwer, namely, that the Portugueſe 


themſelves had been the occation of 5, 


all that had happened ; as they had 


not only ſtripped her of her hercdita. 5 


ry dominions, but dared to proclaim 


one of her vaſſals King of Angola; 


but, provided theſe Ben were 
reſtored, ſhe would immediately em- 


| brace Chriſtianity. 


All this time the furious Zingha 1 
went on with her ravages, notwith. | ; 
ftanding the viceroy importuned her 
with letters for near three years. At 
laſt he had recourſe to the artifice of 


taking advantage of the remorle of | 
her crimes with which Zingha was? 


ſometimes affected, in order to pro- 
cure the peaceable enjoyment of his | 
own ill-gotten conqueſts. It is eaſy 


to fee, that had this viceroy, or the | 
prieſts he employed, really intended 
to convert Zingha to Chriſtianity, | 


they ought to have ſo far ſet her an 
example, as at leaſt to abandon part | 
of the countries of which they had | 
robbed her. But, inſtead of this, > 
they impiouſſy made uſe of the ſacred | 
name of religion, in order to deter | 
a poor ſavage African from recover- | 
ing what jultly beionged to her, 


Zingha, however, at Iait became fo 1 


much inclined to return to the Chril- 
tian religion, that a general murmur 
ran through her army. But having, 
by various artifices, reconciled the 
minds of her ſubjects to this we : 
me 
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ſue explained her deſign in an animat- 
ed ſpeech ; offering at the ſame time 

liberty to thoſe who choſe to abandon 
her on this account to go where they 


would: and ſuch was "their attach 


ment to her, that even in ſuch a {ud- 
den and important change in her re- 
ſolutions they expreſſed no uneaſineſs, 
but on the contrary applauded her to 
the higheſt degree. 

The Portugueſe, after having been 
harralſed in a terrible manner for 
twenty-eight years, began now treely 


10 enjoy the fruits of their conqueſts, | 
A treaty was ſet on foot between the 


viceroy and Zingha ; which, how- 
ever, was not eaſily concluded. She 
demanded the releaſe of her ſilter 
Cambi, whoſe Chriſtian name was 
Donna Barbara. This princeſs was 
received by Zingha in a very attec- 
tionate manner: and, ſome time after, 


the queen was not only thoroughly 


reconciled to the Portugueſe, but 
looked upon them as her belt friends, 


She encouraged the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; had a church built in her ca- 


pital ; made ſeveral laws againſt Pa- 
ganiſm; and, to encourage Marriage, 
ihe herſelf v edded a bandiome young 
fellow in the ſeventy-fifth year of her 
age. 

The e now propoſed to 
her the following terms, as the baſis 
of a laſting treaty between the two 
nations: 1. That they ſhould yield to 


her, as @ preſent, ſome of the coun- 


tries of which they had already rob- 
ved her. 2. That in conſideration of 
the ſaid preſent, which ſhould in no- 
wile be interpreted as an inveltiture, 
the queen ſlrould pay yearly a certain 
acknowledgment to the King of Por- 


tugal, who ſhould be at liberty to 


withdraw the ſaid preſent whenever 
ſhe failed of making the ſaid acknow- 
ledgment. 3. That a tree commerce 


ſhould be opened between thoſe two 
ſtates, as well for ſlaves as for other 


merchandizes. 4. That the queen 
fhould moleſt none of the lords that 
vere feudatory to the Portuguele, 
= whatever damages and ravages they 
= might have committed during the 
late wars between them. 5. That the 
| thould reſtore all the Portugueſe ſlaves 
that had taken refuge in her doini- 
nions. 6, That ſhe mould deliver up 
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the Giaga Colanda, who had revolt- 
ed from the Portugueſe, upon condi- 


tion that his crime ſhould go un- 


puniſhed. | 
The queen, having now a thorough 
view of the avarice Fand ambition 'of 


thoſe with whom ſhe had to do, con- 


ceived ſuch diſpleaſure againſt the 
Portugueſe, that ſbe tell fick. During 
this ſickneſs, Father Antony, her 


chief confident, and a creature of the 


viceroy, never ccaſed from ſoliciting 


her to make her pcace with God, and 


to accept the terms offered her by the 


Portugueſe; but Zingha, though 


O 


worn out with age and ſicknels, had 
ſtill the good ſenſe to perceive, that 
there was no connection between 


making her peace with God and com- 


plying with ſuch infamous terms; and 
therefore gave the following anſwer, 
which under ſuch circumſtances, 


ſhews a magnanimity ſcarcely equal- 


led in any age or in any country: 1. 
That, as to her converſion, as it 


was neither owing to any deſire of ob- 


taining a peace, or other worldly mo- 
tives, but the Divine Grace by which 
ſhe was recalled, the was reſolved to 
perſevere in it to her laſt breath. 2. 
That, as to her going over to the 
_ + Giagan ſect, ſhe had in a great mea- 
ſure been forced to it by the Portu- 
3. That the King af 


gueſe viceroy. 
Portugal would do a generous act in 


reſtoring ſome of her Angolic domi- 
nions ; ; but it would be more fo, were 
he to reſtore them all. 4. That, as 
to her paying homage to him, neither 


her mind nor heart Were baſe enough 


to conſent to it; and that, as ſhe had 
refuſed the propaſal while ſhe lived 


among the Giagas, much more did 
the think herſelf ave it now ſhe was 


a Chriſtian queen, and owed neither 
tribute nor homage to any but tothe 
Supreme Power, from whom ſhe had 
received both her being and her 
kingdom. That, nevertheleis, if ſhe. 


could be convinced that there was any, 


thing? in her dominions that would be 


cceptable to his Portugueſe majeſty, 


be would voluntarily make him a 
preſent of it; and, as to the reſt of 


the articles, ſuch was her deſire of 


making a fim and laſting peace with 


them, that the ſhould make no dif- 
ficulry of conizuting to them, 
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This anſwer was not altogether ſa- 
tisfactory to the viceroy; but the 
prieſt, finding it impoſſible to make 
any impreſſion upon her mind, eaſily 
prevailed upon him to conſent to the 


following terms: 1. That the river 
Lucalla ſhould be the boundary be- 
tween the dominions of the Por- 


tugueſe and of Queen Zingha. 2. 


That neither ſide ſhould thenceforth 


ojtive 


give any reception to the fug 


flaves of the other, but ſend them 


back without delay, together with 


the priſoners which had been taken 
during the laſt war, 3. That the 
queen ſhould remain wholly free and 
_exempt from all tribute and homage 


whatever, provided ſhe agreed to the 


other articles, ” | 


Theſe terms were at laſt ſigned by 
the queen, and ratified by the King 


of Portugal. The only difficulty the 


queen had concerning this treaty was 


with regard to the Giaga Colanda ; 
and the manner in which ſhe extri- 
Cated herſelf from it, with her ſub- 
ſequent behaviour, cannot fail to give 
us an high idea of the mental abili- 


dies of this African heroine. : 
This Giagan chief, weary of the 
Portugueſe yoke, had retired at the 


head of 1000 ſoldiers, and a much 


greater number of ſlaves, ſome leagues 


beyond the river Lucalla, and put 
himſelf under the queen's protection. 
This the readily granted, as he was 
very able to be ſerviceable to her in 
caſe the perfidious conduct of the 


Portugueſe ſhould oblige her to re- 
new the war. She could not there- 


fore but look upon it as unjuſt and 
diſhonourable, to deliver up a brave 


chief who had devoted himſelf to her 


ſervice, and whom ſhe had taken un- 
der her ſpecial protection, to a nation 
with whoſe perfidy ſhe was ſo well 


acquainted, To ſave her honour, 
therefore, ſome time before the rati- 


| fication of the treaty, ſhe ſent pri- 
vately for the Giaga, and acquainted 
him with the demand of the Portu- 


gueſe ; telling him, at the {ame time, 
that though ſhe doubted not of the 
viceroy's keeping his word, and for- 


giving his offence, yet the adviſed him 


to go out of her dominions, and ſet— 


tle ia ſome diſtant country from the 


tugueſe. 


her territories. He 
ſucceſsful than herſelf, and quickly 
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Portugueſe frontiers; but forbade 5 a 


him, on pain of her higheſt diſplea- 


ſure, to commit the leaſt outrage or 


hoſtility within their dominions. The 
Giaga thanked her, and. ſeemed to 
acquieſce with her advice, but did 
not follow it. On the contrary, he 
had no ſooner reached his fortreſs, 


than hefſet himſelf about fortifying it 


in fucha manner as looked rather like 
defiance than defence; and, having 
gathered a conſiderable army, ſoon 
ſpread a general terror around him, 
Of this the Portugueſe failed not to 


complain to the queen; who imme- 


diately marched againſt him, ſurpriſed 
and defeated his army ; and, he him- 
ſelf being killed in the action, his 
head was cut off and ſent to the Por- 


This was among the laſt memorable 


actions performed by this famous 


queen; who, now finding herteli un- 
fit for the fatigues of war, contented 


herſelf (in 1658) with diſpatching an 


old experienced general againſt a 
neighbouring prince who had invaded 
roved no Jeſs 


forced the aggreſfor to fubmit to her 
terms. She now gave herſelf up to 
ſtudy the beſt method of propagating 


Chriſtianity among her ſubjects; and 
for this purpoſe ſent a ſolemn embaſſy 


to Rome, to pay homage to the pop? 


in her name, and to requeſt a freſh 
fupply of miflionaries. To this let- 


ter ſhe received an anſwer from his 
holineſs in 1662; and it was read in 


the church, on the x5th of July in 1 


that ſame year, in the moſt public and 
folemn manner. On that day ſhe 
gave a magnificent entertainment to 
the Portugueſe reſident, and to all 
her court, in two great porticos, and 
ſhe herſelf vouchſafed to eat after the 
European manner. She beftowed 
ſome largeſſes upon her chief officers; 
releaſed a number of flaves; and at 
night ſhe appeared at the head of her 
ladies of honour, dreſſed in the Ama- 
zonian manner. They performed a 
kind of combat, in which the queen, 


though upwards of eighty years of 


age, behaved with the vigour and ac- 
tivity of a woman of thirty. She died 
on the 19th of December following. 
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ODET0.8EAUFF. 
| BY J. JACKSON: : 
MAE. venal bards attempt to raiſl 
V The clarion of deſtructive War, 
And bid the trembling nations gaze 
On ſome inſatiate conqueror's car; 
Ohl let me fly the hatstul ſcenes, 
Where Pity dies at Nlis'ry's fercams, 
Where carnage drunk with human gore 
Trails his maiPd cnariot round the Ger- 
man.thoresz | | 
Oh let me feek th' Arcadian bow'rs, 
Waere bluſhing Virtue loves to rove, 


Where Venus leads the roſeate hours, 


And melts the foul to Jove : 
There white Ambition deſolates the earth 
May Virtue guide my lays, but Piycke 
give them birth. _ 


But hark l- what p:rans meet my ear, 
And float upon the gale; 

»Tis Beauty's awful choir 1 hear, 
Mortals ! all bid her hail! _ 

Not with the lewd indeceut mien, 

As oft at Cytineica ſeen, . 

Not with the bold and wanton giare — 

She comes, contels'd the queen of Britiſh 
. | . 

O goddeſs! let my foul to thee aſpire, 


Take, take the verual fruits that ripen 


On my lyre. "7 WE: 


Without thee, Beauty, what is life ? 
Nought but an airy glitt'ring dream, 

When patlions ſwell a cealclets trite, - 
And Death concludes the ſcene. 

But ah! *tis thine, celettial power! 

To weave with blifs the fleeting hour, 

Lis thine to warm the ſavage breatt, 

Fo cheer the mind by grief opprett; 
Wake the ſtern ſoul from apathy lupine, 

To turn the trigid youth to man, 


And rear that plant which Science firſt 


begun, 


Its root of mental worth, its flow'r of 


bloom divine. | 
Dear 6 the hours, when led by Rudy 
ale | 
| I pac'd the cloiſters with a ſtoic's pride, 
Heard of thy pow'r and wonder' it the 
: * ate; | ON 
For Learning's cynic voice bade paſ. 
ſion's guſt fubſi de: 1 5 
But ah! when burſting from the ſchool, 
felt what Beauty could inlpire, 
Say, did I ſpurn ſcholaſtic rule, 
And ſtring to thee my lyre ? 
I did, by all the pow'rs above, 
] felt, I breath'd, the force of love; 
Prottrate before thy haliow'd throne, 
I taſted bliis before unknown, 
Vor. V. No. 58. | 
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While ſhiv'ring tranſport thro? my ſpirits 


ran, 
Call'd nature into life, and told me I was 
man. | f 


Thou ſource of ev'ry heart-felt joy! 

Dear foul of biifs below! _ | 
Bliſs that thall never feel alloy, 

Joy that hall ever flow ; | 
On! ever to my raptur'd view 
Paint thy daughters fair and new 
Let the eye with modeſt roll 


Thrill keen raptures through my ſoul 


Let the boſom halt reveal'd, 
Swelling 0'er the magie zone, 


Tell what beauties lie conceal'd, 


Lell what Nature fain would own. 


Theu like Paris let me gaze, 


Let me tune my ſhell to praiſe, 


Roſes round my brows entwine, 


And tink, o'erpow'r'd in love, a victim at 
thy ihrine. | | 
Still will I prove th' impaſſion'd ſtrain, 
Still will I fweep the votive lyre, 
With garlands deck thy holy fane, 


And feed with lio'“ial hand alfection's 


genial fire: | 
And ſtill with gratitude I'll trace 


That day—when, fluth'd with ev'ry grace, 


When added to the ſculptur'd frame 

Thine eyes expreſt an angel's flame, 

Walen Hebe deck'd thy glowing cheek, 

And heav'n beheld a fight too fair for man 
to ſpeak. | 27 

O then in ſplendour to gur iſle you came, 


While wan.on Cupids ſhouted torth your i 


name, 1 | | 
Built in mylaviſh'dheart thy facred throne, 
And ſtampt on Delia's Torn, the image 
of thine own ! | 


EASTER MONDAY. 


OW, when the ſhades of night draw 
L off apace, | — 
To ſhew the glances of day's drowly face; 


When the hoarle watchman from lus airy 


a 14 


Awakes, to give the cit his promis'd rap; 


Up jumps the Jeftamy of Lea denhall, 


And runs his dizzy headagait,ſt the wall 


Snatéties his buikin from the lotty peg, 


And draws juſt half.a boot on half a leg. 
The toilet finith'd, ſoftly down he goes, 


To ſeek the Roſmant of unknown woes, 


To fome ſtale ſtable in ſome dirty lane, 

With ſaving thought, he ftrides along in 

pain; 

And, in his pleaſures borrowing prudent 
aid, | 


Mounts at half-price ſome half. blind 


hackey d jade, 


Windgall'd 
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Windgall'd and ſpavin'd, ſickning of the 
bots, | 

Wrung in the withers, dying of the rots! 

Eppingreceives them — Epping, that proud 

pplüwKace, 

Fam'd for her butter much, but more her 

« chace. _ 

Hemingles with thethrongon his poornag. 

And ſees, glad ſight! the outſet of the 
ſtag.— 

Heſecs him ſtart- yet never ſees him more, 

But liſtens from afar the ſequent roar! 


FOREIGN OC 


"Fra the LONDON GAZETTES. 


DowNnING-STREET. 
Letter, of which the following is a 


Copy, has been received from Col. 


Craufurd, by the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 


ville, his Majeſty's Principal Secretary of 


State for the Forcign Department. 
My Lo xp, I have the honour to in- 


form your lordſhip, that General Hoche, 
has given notice to General Werneck, that 
the armiſtice which had been arranged for 


the Lower Rhine, will expire this day (no 
date). CHARLES CRAUFURD, 
By diſpatches from Colonel Graham, 
dated at the head- quarters of his Royal 
Highneſs the Archduke Charles, at Vor- 
dereaberg, the 8th inſtant, it appears, that 
no general action had taken place tince the 
date of his laſt diſpatches ; and that Gen. 
Buonaparte's e were then at 
Bruck. 
VIE * NA, Abril 11. An ies for 
fix days has been agreed upon between the 


_ Archduke Charles and Gen. Buonaparte, 


which will expire on the 13th inſtant. 
April 12. Accounts from the Tyrol 
ſtate, that Baron de Laixdohn had gained 
feveral conſiderable advantages over the 
enemy. 
3 maſter of Botzen; and on the 5th, 
e had advanced as far as Deutchen and 
Bfantel. | 
Theenemy abandoned Millervalc d, Obe- 
rau, Unterau, and ſet fire to the two bridges 
between Oberau and Ompozzo, in the 


night of the th, and retired precipitately 
to PtRerthal, General Laudohn had in 


the mean time taken the enen in the 
rear, and had forced them to abandon the 
poſts of Clauſer and Steben; they were 
alſo drive: 


head-quarters at Brixen. 


The enemy left behind them a conſi- 


derable quäntlitz 
munition. 


of proviſious and am- 


from Neuwied to Hackenburg. 


On the 4th, he had made him 


: from Brixen, and Baron Ner- 
pen had advanced the whole of his line, 
and had eltected a junction, and fixed his 
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The roar delights him, and he flogs his 

esd 

And aims, vain hope, to ſpur her into ſpeed, 

He ſſtrikes—ſhe rears, and her laſt plung- 

ing ſtrength 

Stretches her rider all his little length; 

He breaks his ſpindles, or he breaks his 
neck, 

When, ſtow'd within thecompaſsof a peck, 

Some common cart receives the ſharter'd 
load, 


And bears the hunter to his long abode, 


CURRENCES. 


The people of Tyrol are tifing ina maſs, "Wo 


and the commotions in he Venetian ſtate: 
threaten the French in the rear. 


Prince Eſterhazy is advancing through 


Croatia, with a conſiderable body of Hun- 


garians. 


Extract of a Letter from Colonel Craufurd IE 
to Lord Grenville, dated Frankfort, = 


April 19, 1797. 


I have the honour to ola your lord. 
ſhip, that General Hoche yelterday at. 
e with fuperior numbers, and de- 


feated, 


an Auſtrian corps, commanded by 


General Kray, which formed a part of. 


the army of the Lower Rhine, under ti 


orders of General Werneck, and was fta- 
tioned at Thurdort, on the road leading, 


In con- 


ſequence of which, General Werneck, 2» 
who was with the principal part of lis | 


army near Crobach, between Hackenburg : 


and Altenkirchen, has determined to re- 125 4 


treat. 

VIENNA, Afri 
been received this da 
In 8 been ob! wed to ab 
port of Fiume, withe 
tlie 10th inſtant. | 

April 16. Accounts were received hers 
this day trom Major- gen. Landohns dated 
at Trent the 12th inſtant, {tating, tha 
he had driven the enemy from Roe eds 
Torbole, Riva, and had occupied tho: 
places. On this occaſion he took fro: 
the enemy ſeveral magazines, {one 
powder) twelve pieces of CANBON, ane 
409 prifoners. 

April 17, The preparations for r defe; 


15. Accounts Ha! 
1 


2 te 
niide:; able 1015, "DIY, 


are continuing here with uncommon Vi- = 


gour. An intrenched camp is formed on 
the Wienerberg, on the Italian road, 3: 


1 
+ 


a little diſtance from the lines; and tbe 5, 
whe s are continuing quite round the = 


The firſt diviſion of the trov: 
the Rhine, accompanied by t! 


TOWN. 
fro III 


Prince of Orange, is already arrived, as i» , 


a part of M. de Seckendort 's corps. 


* 9 PR» 
of the enemy liay- We 
town and 


; = 


#43» is 
354+ FRE 
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This morning the numerous corps of 
volunteers of the #0wn were aſſembled on 
the glacts, and afterwards marched to the 

circumjacent villages, where they will be 
ſtationed. Their regularity and good con- 
duct do them infinite honour, and the 
happieſt ſpirit of loyalty is manifeſted by 
all claſſes here. | 

Moscow, April 20. On Sunday the 
10th inſtant, the coronation of Paul I. Em- 
peror of Ruſſia took place, with an extra- 
ordinary degree of ſplendour, at Kremlin, 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE. 

Captain Lloyd, in the Racoon ſloop, 
has captured Les Amis French pri vateer, 
of two carriage guns, 4-pounders, tix 
ſwivels, and zi men, and re-captured her 
only prize, the Good Intent of Sunderland. 

Capt. Wirtman, in the Suffifante ſloop, 
has captured La Petit Helena French lug- 
ger privatcer, of two guns and 33 men, 

Admiral Sir John Jervis, in a letter to 
Mr. Nepean, dated March 31ſt, incloſes 
letters trom Capt. Digby of the Aurora, 
and Capt. Blighof the King's Fither floop, 
informing of the capture by the former 
off Cape Finiſterre, of the Neptune French 
pri vateer, of 16 guns and yo men; and 
by the latter of the capture of Le General 


privateer, of 14 guns, and 104 men, one 


of whom was killed and three wounded ; 


ſhe had loſt her fore top-gallant maſt and 
. bowſprit in the late gales. 


The Neptune 
had taken the Swift brig of Plymouth, a 


brig from Liverpool that was ranſomed 


for 1500l. and her mate on board as hol- 
tage, and retaken two Spanith brigs. 

The Hon. Vice-admial Waldegrave, in 
the Flora, in company with the Pearl fri- 
gate, Captain Billard, have brought into 


Plymouth L'Incroyable French trigate of 


24 guns and 220 men, reported to be the 


faiteſt ſailing vellel from France; Captain 
Billard had been in chace of her two days. 
A letter from Sir Hyde Parker, on the 


Jamaica ſtation, contains a liſt of prizes 


captured by his majeſty's ſhip La Magi- 
. during her lar Crulze, viz. 


Guns, Men 
Ia Fortune « LS 8 74 
Le Poiſſon volant f 12 0 


Le Poitlon volant ß 5 50 
Spaniſh cutter of 6 | 
By the Diligence, La Fougeuſe of fix 


guns, and fifty-ſeven men. One privateer 
Iichooner, h by the boats of the 
ſquadron. 


Toe Nancy revenue cutter, Robert Wil- 
lis, commander, of Cowes, has carried 


Into that port the French privateer Daph- 


ne, of Cherbourg, Bar Corpa maſter, of 
the burthen of 33 tons, with 25 men, 
two Carriage guns and two Iwivels. The 


12 
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Nancy had only ten men and one ſwivel- 
gun. The privateer is marked on t 
ſtern, Vigilant of Guernſey, a deception, 
otten made uſe of to decoy Englith tra- 
ding veſlels within reach of the guns. of 
the enemy's cruizers. 

Rear-admiral Harvey, commander in 
chiet at the Leeward iflands, has cap— 
tured tour Spanith Veflels off Trinidad. 


and re-captured the brig Beſs and a Dutch 


ſchooner. _ 

Captzin Barton, in the Lapwing, has 
ſent into St. Chriſtopher's a Spaniſh brig 
of 18 guns and 120 men; Captain Lavie, 


in the Bittern ſloop, has "ſent into Barba- 
does la Caſca French privater of {ix uns 


and 50 men. 


The Belle Iſle, of Mary port, iure teen, * 
oft the Lizard, by the Anton, Captain 
Durham. 


The Spitfire, captain Seymour, has ta- 


ken and carried into Plymouth, Ami- 


able Manette, French brig privateer, of 
Nantz, 14 guns, and 69 men; 
le Trompeuſe French ſchooner privatcer, 


(of Morlaix)ot 6 guns and 40 men. 
Capt. Martin, of the Irreſiſtible, in 

company with the Emerald, captured, in 
Concil Bay, near Tratalgar, two Spaniſh | 


trigates, Elona and Ninfa, mounting 36 


| guns and 320 men each. 


Capt. Morris, oi the Bolton, has taken, 


oft Cape Finiſterre, the French privateer 


1 Enfant de la Patrie, of 16 guns and 130 


Lieutenant Dent, of the Spider ſchooner , 


has brought into Plymouth the Flibuf- 
tier French privateer, of 14 guns and 70 


ITC. 


Capt. White, of the Veſtal frigate, has 


captured the Jalouſe, national corvette, 


C. Pluckel commander, pierced for 20 

guns, had 16 mounted, with 153 men. 
Sir Charles Hamilton, of the Melpo- 

mene, cruizing oft the Iſle of Wight, cap- 


tured a {mall armed lugger called I'Eſpt=. 


egle, with 20 men. 


Sir Edward Pellew, of the Indefatiga-_ 


ble, in company with the Phœbe, Cle- 


 Opatra, Childers brig, and Duke of Vork 


lugger, captured the French ſhip la Nou- 
velle Eugenie, of 16 guns and 120 men; 


_ alſo le Batque, a French brig privateer, of. 


8 guus and 50 men. 


Captain Halſtead, in the Phœnix, 3 8 
| captured l' Eſpeigle lugger of 4 guns and 
36 men, and retaken a brig, her Prizes 


near Waterford. 


Capt. John Drew, in the Cerberus, on 


his return from convoying the Newfound- 


land and Weſt-India trade, captured la 
Dunkerquoiſe French privateer ſhip-of- 


war, of 18 guns and 100 men. 


alſo 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


HOUSE or COMMONS, April 26. 


ThE BupGger. 
TR. Pitt proceeded to ſtate, firſt, the 


general heads of Supply; next, the. 
items of the Ways and Means and, laſtly, 


the fpecific meaſures by which he ſhould 


| propofe to defray the intereſt of the ſum to 
be raiſed, 


The firſt head of fervice was the Navy, | 


for which 12,661,co0l. had already been 
voted before Chriſtmas. The original 
eſtimate was 10,600,co0l. to which was 
to be added 3,000,000). of yy Debt. 
An allowance wasto be made tor £ 20,000 . 
which had gone over to ihe ſervige oi 1795; 
and, when this was done, he truſic a it 


would appear that the calculation would 


be found ſutſiciently 
head was the Army, for which 6, 229, 0001. 
had been voted. In this was not includ- 
ect the expence of the foreien corps, but 
whit 
duced to. Jefs than one half of the efti- 
mate, and that was to about 37c,o09l. 
the total would be. therefore, 
_ Tay, 6,600,000l.— The extraordinaries of 
1795 amounted to 35387, col. to Which 
10, col, was to be added tor expences 
which had firce accrued : ; and the further 
fur of 2,088,0c0l. 
TTcafury Bills and Army Warrants. — The 
Extraordinary of 1797 he. ſhould take at 
4,000,000], and for this it was his purpoſe 


ex2ct.-- The next 


15 make a pro Nſion in the preſfent year, 


znd not, as wap the practice, to leave it 
to be paid o 


were to be made good in theenfuing year, 
— The ordnance 1 e ſtated at 1,623, cool. 
in which he included the ExXtracordinas 
_Tes.-—Tie barracks formed an item of 
737.099]. but this he remarked was not to 


be taken as having been wholly expended. 


on theſe buildings; it included allo the 
expences of proviſions, which muſt have 
been iſlucd to the troops whether they 
were in barracks or not. The additio 
expence to be incurred under the head of 
the navy was, ot courle, a 
of wlcuſſion, nor was it at all material to 
the preſent quettion, The milcel}ancous 
ſervices had been eſtimated at 592,0c9l, 
to which it woyld be neceſlary to make 
n addition of 337-0001. making a total 
f. 929, 0 0l. In this was not included 
the expence of a meaſure which he {hould 
have ibortly to propote, but which, as it 


was efſential to the happineſs of the royal! 


family, he was certain would be inct with 
alacrity by that houſe; he meant the dow- 
er to be granted to the Princeis Royal on 


| ficiency of the an! 
roſed alfo 


Bills 


deficiency 
dated Fund in the lat year, mung ict 
ch, he truſted, would be found re- 


he-jhouid 


which was due on 


ft the monies which were 
applicable to other ſervices, and which 


nal 


ſeparate object. 


her marriage. The next ſums were a far- 
ther loan of 60040001. to the Merchants 


of Grenada, for the re payment of wincn 
there was ſuth,cient ultimate feen! 125 but 
for which it was not the leis neestlarv to 
make a preſent p;ovition; 20- ol. the 
Commiſtone!» lor paying off ine ation! 
Debt; and 2 50, co. to make y06u tis wn 


0 
and Malt. He! 
G repas tothe Bank tne : ſeve 
ſums of 1,54 4400ct. for the advarees Mak 
to government on tnecdgeat of this grows 
ing prounce of the Conohivated Fund in 
the year 17953 er GitO in 


o 
*% wr" 8001. 
1155958005 & 4 


1796: 1G7:,0001.- tor the advarces made 
on the Land and Malt :-ang1;11c05c68 .. - 
tor the meney 1 o EXULEGUET 


ne lum ot 2,17; cool. 
to make bod fe 
rhe C Conſoli- 


in 1766 
would {fo be wall 
, of [: E progs { * 01 


from the ttoppace ot dittileres, and the: 
bounties paid on the importaion of coin. 
This fum, wiich had reited as a Torts 
gage on the contulidated jund, it Was his 
intcation to pay of, and to reterve unine 
cumbered the whole of the j,rovuce of the 
prefer year. To theie ſuns was to be 
added a Vote of Credit tor the yeat, of 
21509; 00c1l. 

Tims he had laid before the committee 


the whole of the Supply which wouid be 


1equired for the ear, iuppol Rx tC war 
to continue. The. total, which lilicred 


very tightly frow the gs ot the Se- 


cret Committee, amoumed to 42,000, ccol. 


and up „aids, As Would. appear on a Re- 
captsalation; : 
Navy, 1 $a . 
Army, - - 6,9: 0,000 
Extraordinarics,: 17965, 3,397:009 


Treafury bills and warrants, 2,0% 8, coo 


Extraondinarics, 1797». 4. Oc, ooo 
(udnance, — * 1,623,000 
,, HEINE — 137,000. 

liſcellancous ſervices, — 920700 
Grenada merchants, — 600,000 
Joan tothe Emperor. 500, 00 
To the commitoners for pay- | 

tag then ational debt, — 200,000 
Deficiency of land and malt, 350, 00 
Pank atlvances, 1793 15054. 
Ditto, 1796 ©... - 1,359,000 
Ditto on land and malt, - oo, ooo 


Ditto on Exchequet DI ls, 
Deticiency in the confolidat ed 


1,110,000. 


fund, „ 2,177,000 
Voie of credit for 1797 «+ 21 $00,000 
7 Lanes 

This 
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This ſum total, he admitted, bore a 
molt formidable aſpect ; - but then it was 
to be conlidered, that! 10 this was included 
the repayment of nearly the hole of the 
advances made by the bank to govern- 
ment, with all the expences, as far as 
they could polubly be citimated, of the 
current year. 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to ſtate the 
Ways and Means by which we were to 
meet this large expenditure. The prin— 
cipal of theſe were the Land and Malt, 
taken as uſual at 3, 5, oll. — the Sur- 
plus of Grants, 420, Ol. the Loyalty 
Loan, 1$,000,000l.—the Lottery, taken 
at 200,006. — Exchequer Bills (a more 


reſtricted iflte than uſual, to fuit, as Mr. 


Pitt ſaid, the circumitances of the times), 
3;<cc,ocol. - the Surplus oi Coatolidated 
und: this, lie ſaid, he ſhovuid take at 
a moderate lum, not as diſtruſting cltizer 


the Proauce ot the permament taxes, or. 
of thofe which had been impoſed during. 


the war. If the latter did not now reach 
the ſums at which they were originally 
calculated, vet it was a conſolation to 


180 „that the deficiency of the year 1795 


was more than made up by the ſurplus of 
the three precedingyears. There was a de- 
ficiency, for ivitance, in the duty. on 
wines; but, when the merchants had paid 
off the inſtalments which were ſtill due 
on the ſtock iu hang, he had no doubt 
but that they would re-extend their im— 
ports, and tnat eine duty would ſtill reach 
the Calculation. The permanent reve- 
nus in 7% had mounted to 17, 803, cool. 
Jo this was to be added, 1, 5co, col. for 
the taxes fince. laid on, and, 
jay, oO, col. 
fore meaſures which he had now to 
propofe, This would make a total of 
| 1g, 903 +000l. here was a furiherſum of 
$99,v0G, to be expected from the Dutch 
prizes, and that, with the ſale of corn 
on hand, 
21,03, col. The permanent expenuiture, 
including the . lit, &c. had amount- 
ed in the year 1796 to 19,380,000l. 
account would e tand thus: 
The Kevenue, FP . 
Expenditure, 9 19,3 80, o 


Surplus LEY 2,323,000 


two iniilions, as the growing produce of 
the Confolidated Fund, Theſe ſums to— 
ECLNer with 16, 5, cool. to be taken from 
the prelent Loan would more than make 
Up tle lum of 42,000,0059l. which he had 
fated im ine Supply. He then proceed- 


el to tate the dilpoſition of the preſent 
Loan; but oz the cightecn millions to 


he thould. 
more, in conſequence of 


would extend the receipt to 


The 


0 it of this — mould W's take credit for 
* 
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be borrowed, it was intended to accom- 
modate the, treaſury of the fitter king- 
doin. with a million and a half, the 


intercſt of which was, of courle, to be 
provided by the Irith Parliament. 


Ano- 
ther million and a halt it was propoted 


to lead the Emperor for the purpoſe of 


enabling him to repay the advances made 
to him trom this country, with a further 


Loau of two millons, it the ſame ſhould 


be ſanctioned by parliament. Such would 


be the nature of any aſſiſtance to be given 


where the money was to be expended in 
this country ; and with this view it was 
tliat he thould propoſe, by a diſtinct vote 


thisnight, toadvancethe ſum of 200, oool. 


tor the purpoſe of paying the halt yearly 
dividend on the Imperial Loan. This mo- 
ney would be expended in this country, 

and yet it would tend to ſtrengthen the 
hands of the emperor, as it would pre- 


veut the neceſſity of his tending ſo much 


money trom Vienna. 
He then proceeded to diſcuſs the con- 


raiſed. 


the public was öl. 7s. bd. per cent. or, 


ditions on which the Joan was to be 
The profit to the lender was 4l. 78. 
per cent. and the interett to be paid by 


with the diſcount, {which he propoſed to 


raiſe to ql. per cent.) to 61. 175. per cent. 


 Titis imeercit, with the allowance to the 


Commiſſioners for paving off the National 
Debt, would amount to El. 7s. 6d. per 
cent. Which on thirteen millions, which 
was the ſum to be borrowed by this coun- 


try, (exclulive of the million and a half 


for Ireland, and the three millions and a 


half reſerved for the emperor,) would a- 


mount to 959, ol. To this was to be 


added 159, 001. for the intereſt on Navy _ 


Bills, and 100, oool. in licu of taxes which 


had been propoted before Chriſtmas, but 
which had ttuce been either modified or 


withdrawn. Theſe ſums together inade 
15234, Col. which was the total of inte- 
reit to be provided for. 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to tate the 
Ways aud Means which be had to pro- 


pole for the purpole of raiſing this annual | 


intereſt of 1,23 4,009. 
The firſt article which he mould no- 
tice was that of the Conſolidated Duties. 


Theſe Were collected by ditferent ſtamps, 
which were applicable to a variety of in- 
ſtruments, diſtering indeed in their titles, 
but all of them relating tothe transfer of 
Ot this clals were Deeds, Ad- 
judications, &c. and Proceedings in the 


property. 


Ecclelattical Courts. It was nis intention 


to exempt law-proceedings from this ad- 
ditional duty, becauſe, though the en- 


creaſe of impoſt may ſometimes cruth the | 


ſpirit of litigation, yet it may have an un- 


juſt and oppretlive tendency, by prevent- 


S * 
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_ deed, 
| deeds were 
of juſtice 
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ing the poor man from ſeeking redreſs for 
Injuries. It was alfo in his contemplation 
to exempt the Probates of Wills under 
the ſum of zool. and Legacies, which had 
lately been the ſubjec of taxation. 
all deeds of a ditfgrent deſcription, he 
thould propoſe to double the preſent du- 
ties. The amount of this tax he calcu- 
lated at 320, col. He had on Probates of 
Wills fome regulations to offer, making 


thoſe probates more necellary, but fill 


excepting thoſe where the property be- 
_queathed did not amount ro more than 
zool. This he expected to produce the 
lum of 40,000]. per annum. 

Where the deeds transferring property 


extended to more than one ſkin of parch- 
ment or vellum, it was his intention to. 


propoſe an additional duty of 3s. in ad- 
dition to that of 7s. now impoled on e- 
very ſuch ſkin. When the conſideration 
given was mentioned in any ſuch deed, 
he thould alſo propoſe to lay 4d. in the 
pound on the amount. The property 
transferred by private bargains was fo 
_ conſiderable, that at 4d, on every pound, 
he ſhould take the tax at 150,000]. 
Though a ſtimp is neceilary on every 
yet authenticated copies of ſuch 
received as evidence in courts 


ee in evidence ſhould be made li- 
able to the ſame ſtamp as the original be- 
fore it could be received as legal evidence. 
Onthis he rel ied for the produce of 50,0001. 

There was another tax coming under 
the collection of the ſtamp-office, which, 


. when mentioned, was likely to produce 
He ſpoke of Newſpa- 


much diſcuſſion, 


pers, The duty on them at preſent was 


2d. each, and the price four-pence-halt- 
When the duty of one halfpenny 
Was laid on, the proprietors had raifed 


penny. 


their price one penny. When ſuch charges 
were made, he was of opinion that the 
_ Public, from whom they were drawn, 
thould derive the advantage. He ſhould 


therefore propoſe to lay an additional du- 
The produce of 


ty of 13d. on each paper. 
this duty he eſtimated at 114,0cc], 
With refpect to the duty on advertiſe— 


ments, he ſhould propoſe nothing more 
than what he muſt deem a reaſunable rio- 


dification. There is now no Gdiſtinction 
in the duty between an advertiſement 70 
three lines, for which fix ſhillings a 
paid, and an advertiſement of any apth 
which riſes to the dignity of pounds Mr. 
Pitt therefore meant to propole fomething 
like a proportion, which might produce 
20, cl. 

The propoſition which he had to offer 
on Attornics Ceruncates: was rather to be 


— 


On 


preſent duties. 


without any ſtamp; he propof- 
ed, therefore, r cvery copy of a deed. 
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conſidered as a matter of regulation, for 
the purpoſe of preventing fraud, than as 

an additional impoſt. From this he ex- 


pected to derive an addition of 1 5,000}. 
Wrought Plate was another luxury 


which was collected by the fame board. 


The ſmall duty which he had to propoſe 
would produce about 30,0001. per annum. 

The next tax was on Bills of Exchange, 
impoſing an addition of one third to the 
The amount of this the 
miniſter eſtimated at 40, oool. 

A tax on Policies of Inſurance, the par- 
ticulars of which he did not ſtate. The 
produce he calculated at 35,000). | 

The laſt tax which he had to propoſe 
might appear, on a firſt view, of a more 
objectionable nature. It was one which 
was not new in the ſuggeſtion, it had, in 
fact, been tried and withdrawn, but, in 
his opinion, may be again tried with ef- 
fect: this was a tax on Land Carriage of 
every deſcription, whether in coaches, 
carts, waggons, or any other vehicle, to 


be collected at the ine with the or- 


ere Ss It was his intention to pro- 
pole that all the tolis ſhould be doubled, 


and that juſt as much mould be received 


for the public as was now done for that 
of the proprietors or farmers of the tolls. 


He had no exact data whereon to found a 


calculation of its produce, except in the 
vicinity of London, which he was in- 
clined to ſuppoſe nearly equal to one-tenth 


of the produce of the whole kingdom. He 


calculated that the tax would produce 
450, oool. per annum. | 
 RECAPLTULATION, 


Stamps. 5 
Conſolidated duties, bub ed 320, 000 
Probates of wills 450,000 
Duty on transfers - 170, 000 
Copies of dees 50, oco 
Newſpapers, 14d. on each 144800 
Advertifements 1 - 20,000 
Attornies certificates - 15, 
Wrought plate = - 30,000 
Inſurance againſt fire - 35,000 
Bills of exchange - 40,9200 
The total ſtated = - 834,00 
Tax on land- carriage - _ 450,000 
Tots - 1,284, 00 


0 —— — 


PORT SMOUTH. | 
The diſputes which broke out on-board 
the fleet on Saturday the r5th of Abril, 
appear to have been thoroughly pre-con= 

cer ted. | 
For ſome days a fpirit of difcontent had 
manifeſted itlelt throughout the fleet at 
Spithead, and en letters Fo 
enn 
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Admiral Parker's ſhip, 


BRITANNIC 


been addreſſed to the ſuperior officers 
there, and to the board of admiralty, ita- 
ting the hardſhips which the ſeamen ſut- 
fered from the ſmallneſs of their pay. At 
length this diſſatisfaction ſheweld ittelf in 
a more open manner, by petitions, ſigns 
by the large body of ſeamen of the fleet 


having been preſented to Lord Bridport, 


Sir Alan Gardner, the port-admiral, and 
other officers of rank, at Portſmouth. 
Theſe petitions ſet forth, that while the 
military, the marines, and other pub- 
lic bodies of men, had at various times 
received marks of the bounty of govern- 
ment, by allowances of bread, money, 
and other perquiſites, the pay of the fea- 
men had not been augmented, though the 


diſtreſſes of the times fell equally hard on 


their families as on any other part of the 
community. They therefore prayed tor 
an increaſe of wages, and a more equal 
diſtribution of prize- money. Lill theſe 
were complied with, they one and all po- 
fitively refuſed to weigh anchor, unleſs it 


| thall appear that an enemy's fleet is on 


the coaſt, or a convoy for merchant-ſhips 
thould be required, It was alfo inſiſted 


on, that one captain charged with cruelty 


and oppreſſion, ORIG be diſcharged from 
the fleet. oh 


They carried on the fricteſt and moſt 
ſyſtematic diſcipline, and the captain of 
: ſobriety 


the forecaſtle had the command 
was not only ſtrongly enjoined, but in- 
toxication or riot was punithed in the 
moſt exemplary way; and a rope was fal- 


tened to the main-yard, to trace up by the 


neck, without the ſmalleſt helitation or 
ceremony, perfons guilty of particular 
crimes... Fne drews, however, performed 


all the duties of the ſhips, except Wesir; 


ing anchor, as uſual. | 

Rear-admiral C. M. Pole, Lord Brid- 
port's chief captain, was the perſon who 
brought an account of this delicate buit- 
neſs to government. 

Tueſday, between eleven and twelve 


o'clock, Earl Spenser, with thres other 


lords of the admiralty, arrived ar Portſ- 
mouth. After a, board had been held in 
Earl Spencer and 
the reſt of the lords commiliioners went 
on-board the Royal George, Lord Brid- 
port's thip ; the noble ca il expoſtulated 
with the ſeamen on their conduct, and 


informed them that the advance of wa ges, 


which they requeſted, had been taken 
into conſideration, and would be granted, 
if they behaved in a manner becoming 
the ſtation in which they were employed, 
The ftailors conducted themſelves with 
great propriety, 
mined to carry their point : they regu- 
lated every thing on-board the een 


only they were deter- 
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Charlotte, which they called the Parli- 
ament ſhip, to which each ſhip at Spit- 


head {ent four repreſentatives every morn- 


ing to conſult on the meaſures to be pur- 
ſued. The repreſentatives (as the ſailors 
call them, their lawyers) took an oath, 


that they would not go to ſea till their de- 
mands were complied with, unleſs the 


enemy were at ſea, or a convoy wanted. 
Things remained in a ſtate of ſuſpence 
till the following Saturday, (the 22d,) 
ſeveral papers in the mean time patling 
between the lords of the admiralty and 
tne delegates. 
cabinet council was held at Lord Grenville's 
oltice, Downing- ſtreet, at which the Lord 
Chancellor, Mr. Pitt, Duke of Portland, 


Earl Spencer, Lord Grenville, Mr. Dun 


das, &c. were preſent. After the delibe- 


rations were over, Earl Spencer, accom- 


panied by the Lord Chancellor, left town 
for Windſor, at wich place the reſt of 


the cabinet miniſters arrived at feven 
o'clock, where they met the king. A 


privy council was immediately held, 
which was not over till paſt nine o clocks 


when an order of council was paſſed un- 
and to 
which the great ſeal of England was af- 


der his majeſty's ſign manual, 


fixed, granting pardon to the delegates 
who ſigned the ſailors* petition, and al- 


ſurance that their demands would be re- 
coinmended to both houſes of parliament 
by a royal meſſage. As ſoon as the meet- 


ing broke up, Mr. Powell, the meſſenger 
left Windſor, with diſpatches containing 


the pleating intelligence to Lord Bridport 


at Portſmouth. The diſpatches were in- 


ſtantly carried to the port-admiral, who 


ſent for Lord Bridport, Admirals Gard- 
ner, Pole, and Colpoys; after conlulting 
a long time together, about eleven o'clock 


they proceeded on-board the Royal Georgs 
where Lord Bridport's flag had been again 


hoiſted, A ſignal was immediately made 
for all Captains, who, having gone on- 


board the admiral's thip, the nature of 


the diſpatches was divulged, Every cap- 
tain then returned to his own thip, and 


communicated to the crews, the contents 
The 


of the diſpatches from Windſor. 
ſeamen eee declared they could 
give no anſwer till the propolals were ſub- 
mitted to the court of delegates. 
ſembling the court, it was found that 


Joyce and Glynn, two of the delegates, 
were on ſhore. 


The court would not pro- 
ccd without them. A boat was ſent on- 
more, and they were brought on-board 
in as much form as if they had been two 
admirals. 
completed, procee eded to buſinefs. The 
propoſals vere diſcutled, and finally a- 
greed upon at half paſt ax on Sunday 

7. evening. 


On that day, however, 4 


On aſ- 


The court of delegates, being 
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dition of 4s. 6d. 
wages of ordinary ſeamen ; and an ad- 
dition of 3s. 6d. to the wages of land- 


pily terminated ; but, 
taken of the buſineſs in the houſe of 
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evening. The ſignal of approbation, be- 
ing three cheers, was given by the Queen 
Charlotte, and then went through the 


whole fleet, every ſhip giving inthis man- 


ncr its conſent. 


The advantages granted are, an ad- 
dition of 5s. 6d. 


will make the wages of able ſeamen is 
per day, clear of ail deductions; an ad- 


men : and that none of the allowance 


made to the marines when on-thore ſhalt: 


be ſtopped on their being embarked on- 
board any of his majeſty's thips. All 
ſeamen, marines, and others, are to have 
the full allowance of proviſions, without 
any deductions for leakage or walte ; and, 

until proper ſteps can be taken for carry- 

ing this into etfect, ſhort-allowance mo- 
ney is to be paid to the men in lieu of the 
deduction heretofore made; and all men 
wounded in action are to receive their full 


pay until their wounds thall he healed, 

or until being declared incurable they ſhall. 
receive a penſion from the chett at Cha- 
tham, or ſhall be admitted into the roy al 


hoſpital at Greenwich. 
Thus the diſputes ſeemed to be kap- 
no notice being 


commons for many days, {till the 8th of 
May,) this unfortunate neglect cauſeq a 


renewal of diſturbances more violeutly 
than ever; of which the following is a 


faithful narrative; and happy we are in 


being able to bring ſo unpleaſing a nar- 


rative to a conclution., 


In conſequence of information vis. 
been received at the admiralty, that the 
Breſt fleet, conſiſting of 18 thips of the 


line, with a great number of tranſports 
having troops on-board, was anchored in 
the outer roads of Breit, orders were ſent 
10 Lord Bridport to put to fea immedi— 


ately, and his inſtructions to that eflect 


reached him on Sunday morning the 7th 
of May. His lordſhip made the {ignal 


for weighing and putting to ſea; but not 


a crew would act. It ſeems they had read 
the late converſation in the houte of lords, 
in which ſilence on the ſubject of the ſea- 
men's complaints was ſo Krongly recom- 
mended by the miniſters and their friends, 


and they ſuſpected there was a deſign of 
deceiving them; they thought miniſters 


had no ſerious intention of having their 


demands ſanctioned by the parliament. 
This was the reaſon they all retuſed to 
weigh anchor on Sunday morning; and 


per month to the 
wages of petty officers and ſeamen, which 


per month to the 


were wounded ; 
pital. 


Was wounded, 
Admiral Colpoys 


niſters were preſent. 


der ot Ruſlia of St. 
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now, finding themſelves, by the call made 
upon them to put to ſea, forced to a de- 
cilive line of conduct, they reſolved to 
hold a convention of delegates on-board 
the London, lying at Spithead. For this 
purpolc, the delegates from the different 


tnips at St. Helen's and at Spithead took. 
to their boats, and proceeded to the E | 
don; but, when they came along-fide, 


Admiral Colpoys, whoſe flag was flying 
on-board the London, 


He told thein they had aſked a great deal 


and obtained much, and he would not 


ſufler them to proceed to demand more. 
He faid they ought to be contented, and, 
if they offered to meet in convention, he 
would order the marines to fire on them. 


The adniiral had taken particular pains to 
gain the marines to his intereſt, | 
he had becn ably aſſiſted by Lieutenant 


in Which 


Sims, of that corps. The delegates how- 
ever perſiſted: the admiral ordered the 
marines to level their pieces at the dele- 


gates; they did ſo, and in this ſituation 
the admiral again admoniſhed the dele- 
A ſcutile took 


gates, but to no purpoſe. 
place; the marines were ordered to fire, 


when William Baker, Richard Collins, 
John Pickering, and Charles Darrom, 
the three former died of 
their wounds on Monday in Haſlar Holt- 
The ſeamen fired on the offices, 
nother oflicer 


when Lieutenant Sims and a 
and ſent to the hoipitai. 
was then confined in 
one cabin, and Captain Grizaths, his ca 
tain in another. 

Monday; after rece! Ling the above intel- 
lizence, à cabinet council was held, at 
whici: the lord chancellor and all the mi- 
In coniequence of 
the determinations of this council, the 
ratification by parliament of the order in 
council mentioned before, and a treth par- 


p< 


don, were ſent down, and carried on. board 


the different thips by Eail Howe; and 
tranquulity and ſuborunation were again 


reſtored, which has been celebrated by a 


procelions: bell-ringing, 4 . 


LON 


DON. 


The nuptials of her Royal Highneſs 

Charlotte Auguſta, Matilda, Princeis Royal 
of England, Lady of the Imperial Or- 
Catherine with his 
Serene Highneſs the Hereditary Prince 


of Wirtemoerg, were ſoleinnized in the 


Chapel Royal at St. James' son I hurtday 
the 18th of May at one o'clock in the at- 


ternoon.— The full particulars of the ce- 


reniony, & c. &c. will be given in our next. 


cautioned them 
againſt acting as they formerly had done. 
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NU PTIALS or rut PRINCE or WIRTEM BERG w'ãñ7²i¾m Tus 


PRINCESS ROYAL or ENGLAND. 


HE Prince of Wirtemberg, ac- 
companied by his ſuite, Janded 


at Harwich on Monday morning the 


roth of April, from Cruxhaven. His 


ſerene highneſs came over in the Prince 


of Orange packet. On the Wedneſ- 


day morning Count Zippelin, the firſt 
matrimoniaf negociator from the Duke 


of Wirtemberg, and who attended his 


| ſerene highneſs to England from the 
continent, arrived at Baron de Rie- 
ger's in Margaret-ſtreet, Cavendiſh- 
1quare, from Harwich, with letters, 
& c. from the prince, which were 
laid before the King by the baron at 
St. James's. - 
The Prince of Wirtemberg came 
to town in what is termed 3 
8 not 
immediately preſented at court; but 
was firſt to make an eaſy tour of Eng- 
land, until a meſſage ſhould be ſent 
to parliament, and all the een 8 
| ries ſettled. '.. 
The King of Denmark, previous to 
his marriage with the Prince Ma- 
tilda, in 1767, went through the ſame 


the greateſt incognito. He 


ceremony: the late Sir Charles Whit- 


worth accompanied him, and was 
knighted on that occaſion. 
ſited the univerſities and the great 


They vi- 


manufacturing towns northward, and 


were abſent juſt twelve days. 


On Saturday the 15th, at half paſt 
eleven o'clock, his ſerene highneſs 


arrived at the Royal Hotel, in P-il-_ 
Mall, and was received by the peo- 


ple with warm demonſtrations of joy. 


He was vilited ſeverally by Baron 
Rieger, envoy from his father, the 
reigning duke, his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, Duke of Vork, 
Duke of Glouceſter, Lord Grenville, 


Sir J. Hippefley Coxe, the Ruſſian 


ambaſſador, and the lord mayor. His 
ſerene highnefs n 


made his appearance 
at the windows, and was repeatedly 


 huzzaed by the populace, whoſe com- 
plimentshe returned by repeatedbows. 
After dinner he was vifited by his 


Royal Higneſs the Duke of York, 
who conducted him and Count Zip- 
pelin to Buckingham- houſe, in a 


Yar, V. No. 59 K. 


carriage belonging to his royal high- 


nels. There he was introduced to 


his majeſty; and, after a ſhort con- 
verſation, was preſented to the prin- 


ceſs royal, (whoſe fair hand he has 
received,) and the reſt of the royal 
family, in the queen's own apart- 


ments, at the north end of the palace. 
Neither the Princeſs of Wales nor the 
Ducheſs of York were of the party. 
The Duke of Clarence and Prince 
Erneſt were at Buckingham-houſe 
Previouſly to the Prince of Wirtem- 1 
berg's arrival, and were ſoon joined 
by the Prince of Wales. At half paſt 
nine o'clock, his ſerene highneſs re- 


turned to the Royal Hotel in the Duke 


of York's,carriage, accompanied e on- 
ly by Baron Zippelin. | 
The illuſtrious ſtranger appears to 


be about forty years of age, is of the 


middle ſtature, a good deal inclined. 


to corpulency, and is of a cheertul and 


open countenance, which is thought 
very much to reſemble that of the 
He was dreſſed in 
blue uniform, with a blue ribband, | 
and two ftars; - 
On Sunday his ſerene highneſs, ac- 
companied by Baron Zippelin and two 
other gentlemen, took an airing in 
Hyde- park, in one of the royal car- 
riages, to the great g oratification of an 
infinite number of ſpectators. On his re- 


Prince of Wales. 


turn he paid a viſit to the amiable prin- 


ceſs of Wirtemberg elect, and the o- 
ther branches of the royal family, at 


Buckingham-houſe. He alſo viſited 


in the morning the Prince of Wales, 


Dukes oi York and Clarence, the to- 
reign miniſters, and the lord mayor. 

On the arrival of his ſerene high- 
neſs on Saturday, a 


ſemblcd in front of the Royal Hotel, 


and, after making their uſual vulgar 
noiſe, five guineas were ſent down to 

them, on which they took their de- 
parture to drink health and happineſs 


to the prince. 
Monday his ſerene highnef: attend- 


ed by Count Zippelin, and Sir J. II. 
— went to the Tower, where they 


vilited 


ſet of butchers, 
with marrow-bones and cleavers, aſ- 
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he met with. 


nagerie, great and ſmall armories, 


ordnance- office, and other curiofities 


of that fortreſs. A guard was mount- 
ed on the parade, b, order of the go- 
vernor, and no perſons admitted to 
Lark in or out of the Tower during his 
ughneſs's viſit, on account of the 
great crowd that followed the prince's 
carriage. At five o'clock his ſerene 


hichnelſs returned to the hotel, to 


dinner. | 
The Prince of Wirtemberg ſet off 


_ Tueſday morning on a three-weeks 


tour, to Portſmouth, the Ile of Wight, 


Southampton, Saliſbury, and from 


thence to Critchill, by invitation from 
the Prince of Wales. 
Stourhead, and the principal feats in 


that part of the country worth ſeeing. 
His royal highneſs then went to Bath 


and Briſtol, 
&c. 


Oxtord, Birmingham, 


ley Coxe, Bart. 
Orders were fent tn the War: of. 
ce to the commandants in the diffe- 


rent places through which his royal 


highneſs paſſed, to receive him with 
royal military honours. 

It would be tedious to recapitulate 
all the viſits he paid, or the attentions 


After viliting Bath on 
Thurſday the 4th of May, his ſerene 


 highneſs went to Birmingham, and 


returned to London by way of Ox- 


ford. Honorary freedoms were pre- 
ſented to his ſerene highneſs by moſt 


of the cities and corporations he vi- 


ted; and at Oxford, in full convo- 


cation, the degree of L L. D. was 


1 conferred by diploma on him. 


Prince Erneſt's apartments at St. 
James's were prepared for the reſi- 
dence of his ſerene highneſs during 
his tay in London. 


On Tueſday, May 9, at half paſt 


three, the prince made his public en- 


tr6 from Sir Joſeph Banks's ſeat at 
i Hounſlow. 
in one of the king's "coaches and a ſet. 
of black horſes, attended only by his 


His highneis was drawn 


own chamberlain, an avant courier, 


and two Qut-riders; no other car- 


6 


He then viſited 


He was attended only by his. 
great fteward and another nobleman 
of his houſehold, and Sir ]. Hippil- 


ter. 


It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that wherever he went he experienc— 
ed the greatelt proofs of loyalty and 
attachment. 


Leeds and end by unt Zippe- 
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viſited the lion-office, and royal me- 


riage or perſon attended him. St. 
James's ſtreet through which he paſſed 


on his way to Prince Erneſt's apart- 
ments in the palace, was lined 'with 


various faſhionable ſpectators. Wed- 
neſday his highneſs was at the levee, 
after which die had an audience of 
in his cloſet. His highneſs 
0 ards went in one of the king's 
carriages to the queen's houſe on a vi- 


fit to the queen and princeſſes, and af- 


terwards to Carlton-houſe, and the 


Duke of York's, Piccadilly, on viſits 


ot ceremony. 


Thurſday the 18th of May, being 
the day appointed for the celebration 
of the marriage between the Prince of 


Wirtewberg and the Princeſs Royal, 


was obſerved in grand gala at St. 


James's palace. 


The peers, pecreſſes, ſons and daugh- 7 


ters of peers, officers of ſtate, and the 


attendants in waiting on the ſeveral 
branches of the royal family, began to 
allemble at an early hour. At half paſt 


eleven, their majeſties and the prin- 


celles came to St James's : the Prince 
and Princeſs of Wales, Duke and Du- 


cheſs of York, Duke of Clarence, 


Prince Erneſt, Duke of Glouceſter, 


and Princefs Sophia, arrived ſoon af- 
At twelve o'clock the perſons 
who were to be preſent in the pro- 


ceſſion had aſſembled in the great 


council chamber; and ſoon after, the 
royal family came from their apart- 


ments, with the Prince of Wirtem- 


berg. 
On notice from the ford bor. 


lain, the proceſſion began to move in 
regular order, from the council cham- 
ber through the preſence and guard 
chamber down the grand ſtair- caſe un- 


der the grand portico to the great door 


of the chapel; the king's life-guards 
lining the ſtair-caſe and the whole of 
the paſſage from the guard chamber 


to the chapel door. The proceſhon 
was led by drums, trumpets, kettle- 
drums, the ſerjeant trumpeter, and 
maſter of the ceremonies. 

At halt paſt one, his ſerene highs 
neſs (dreſſed in a peach-coloured ſuit, 
richly embroidered) entered the cha- 
pe, conducted by the lord chamber- 
ain and vice chamberlain, ſupported 
by the Duke of Beaufort and Duke of 
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of the ſame. 


buttons. 


proceſſion, 
played 1 in like manner as when that of 


cers of his eſtabliſhment. 


n RITANNIC 
lin, Baron Rieger, Lord Malmeſbury, 


and Colonel Fane—the organ playing 


Handel's overture in Eſther. On his 


Terene highneſs taking his feat, the 
lord chamberlain, &c. returned for 


the bride's proceſſion, 
Her royal highneſs was attired in a 


moſt ſuperb and beautiful embroidery 
_ of white and ſilver; the body and train 
of ſilver tiflue, 


trimmed with ſilver 
fringe ; the train drawn in elegant 
feſtoons on each fide of the petticoat, 
and tied with ſilver cord, and full- 
areilcd taſſels; the gown- ſleeves were 


very taſtefully decorated with quilled 
lade, and filver embroidered bands, 
treble plated ruffles of the fineſt Brul- 


ſels point, and a double quilled tucker 
From her royal high- 
neſs's breaſt was ſuſpended the grand 


Order of St. Catharine, fet with dia- 
monds; over her train ſhe wore a ſu- 
perb mantle of ſcarlet velvet, trim 
med all round with the fineſt ermine, 
on each fide of hich were two rich 


filver cords and dreſs taſſels in double 
bows, faſtened with brilliant filver 
By theſe cords the bride- 


maids ſupported the mantle. Her 


royal highneſs's head was decorated 
with a coronet ſet with brilliants.— 


She was ſupported by the Duke of 
Clarence, in a dark brown ſuit, richly 


embroidered, and Prince Erneſt in 


the Hanoverian uniform. During 
the entrance of her royal highneſs's 
Handel's overture was 


the prince entered the chapel. 
The next proceſſion was that of the 


king. His majeſty, dreſſed in a dark 


brown fuit, richly embroidered, was 


: attended by the lords and cher offi- 
cers ot his houſehold, lord privy ſea] 


lord prefdent of the council, lord chan. 


cellor, Duke of Portland, Archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury, Archbiſhop of 


York, and the Duke of Norfolk, Karl 
Mar hal of England. 


The queen then entered, attended 


by the officers of her hoaſebold. Her 


majeſty was dreſſed in WANG, with a 


profuſion of diamonds, 


'The Prince of Wales was next in 
the proceſſion, attended by the offi- 


of his royal highneſs was a ſky- blue, 
richly embroidered down the ſcams; 


jeſty. 


The dreſs 


** 
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and decorated with a diamond ſtar and 
epaulette. 

The Princeſs of Wales, in a fiiver 


tiſſue train, with purple, lilac, and 
green, trimmings, followed her royal 


| huſband, conducted by the Earl of 
Cholmondeley. 


The Duke of York in a full dreſs 
ſait of regimentals, and his royal du- 
cheſs in an elegant dreſs, the body 
and train of lilac ſilver tiſſue, and the 
petticoat Taagnihcently embrodered, 
next appeared, and were followed by 
the princeiles, in white, according to 
their ſeniority. | | 

The Duke of Glouceſter and Prince mo 
William were in full uniforms, and 
the princeſs Sophia diſplayed a neat 
and elegant dreſs. _ . 

The maids of honour, the peereſſes | 
of the royal houſeholds, foilowed by 


four yeomen of the guard, cloſed We :- 


procellion, E | 
Upon entering the chapel, all the 
perſons in the proceſſion retired to the 
ſeveral places appointed for them. 
The king and queen were ſeated in 
chairs of {tate on the right and left of 
the altar. The Prince of Wales ſat 
next to his majeſty; the Princeſs of 


Wales was on the left of the queen; 


and the princeſſes occupied ſeats ar- 
ranged on each ide for their accomo- 
dation. 

The royal family having taken their 


ſeats, the marriage ceremony com- 


menced. It was performed by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by 
the Archbiſhop of Vork; at the con- 


cluſion of which the bids and bride- 


groom retired to their ſeats. 5 
The prince received the fair hand 
of his amiable princeſs from his ma- 
Her royal highneſs was per- 
fectly collected and unembarraſſed 
during the performance of the cere- 
mony, while the princeſſes, her ſiſ- 


ters, ſhed tears of ſenſibility and af- 


fection on the occaſion, and retired 
from the chapel more like mourners 
for a domeſtic loſs, than the joyful 
partakers of a bridal feltival. Their 
majeſties alſo diſcovered an exceſs of 
parental feelings, which rendered 
them ſtil] more amiable in the eyes of 
their admiring ſubjects; and the whole 


of the ceremony exhibiteda ſcene high. 
ly aw ful aud ee 


Both 
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Both the bride and bridegroom went 
through the ceremony with the utmoſt 
correctneſs and ſenſibility. The bride 
looked extremely well; indeed, it was 
generally remarked, that h-r royal 
highneſs never appeared to ſo much 
advantage; and his ſerene highneſs 


paid the moſt affeCtionate attention to 
ier, his eyes being never drawn from 
Wirtemberg, which was built by Hat- 
chett, is very ſuperb. The body is a 
dark blue, relieved with a border of 


her during the whole time they were 
in the chapel, but by his mate at- 
tention to the ceremony. | 


As ſoon as the ceremony was con- 
cluded, his ſerene highne{s knelt on 


one knee, and kiſſed the hand of the 


king, and afterwards that of the queen, 
who riſed his highneſs, and ſaluted 
him; he after» ards embraced his nia- 


jeſty. The procoſſion then returned in 


the ſame order in which it entered the 


chapel, the band playing the march 


in Scipio. 

The {tadtholder, the N of 
Orange, and their attendants, were ac- 
commodatedin the centre of the King's 
facing the altar, the other | 
parts of which were occupied by the 
Ducheſs of Leeds, 


gallery, 


land and her two daughters, Lady 


Buckingham, Lady Stopford, and ſe- 
| veral other females of diſtinction. 
After the ſolemnization of the mar- 
2 riage, her majeſty held a drawing 
room, which was attended by the whole 
Of the royal family, the foreign mi- 
and a 
| nume cous body and brilliant aſſem- 


niſters, great oflicers of ſtate, 


blage of the nob! ity of both ſexes, 
who paid their reſpects to their Se- 


rene Highneſſes the Prince and Prin- 
on the occaſion. 
| The court cloſed at 
half paſt five, when their majeſties and 
the Princefſes Auguſta and Elizabeth 
zin one carriage, the Prince and Prin— 
ceſs of Wirtemberg in a travelling 
poſt-chaiſe, and the other prince les 
in a third, all left town, with their 
attendants, for Windſor Lodge, to 


ceſs of Wirtembers, 


dinner. 
London, 
and people on foot and horſeback. 


The road, all the way from 


The prince gratified the ſpectators, by 


keeping the glaſs of the chaiſe down 


the whole time. Ringing of bells and 


firing of cannon announced their ar— 
rival at Windſor. The young female 
children belonging to her majeſty's 


Ducheſs of Rut- 


was lined with carriages, 
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ſchool, 


ſtrewed flowers before the royal fa- 
mily as they walked to the lodge. Pu- 


ring the dinner, the band belonging to 
the 11th regiment played © God ſave | 


the King,” and other loyal airs. In 
the evening the whole towu was illu- 
minated. 

The ſtate coach of the Prince of 


ſolid ſilver, and head plates: on the 
front and ſide pannels are his ſerene 


highneſs's arms, very highly painted, 


deſcri iptive of his family and honours: 


on the left is the initial W. for Wir- 

cruci- 
fix, with the letters S. A. and 8. R. 

is of 
ſuperfine yellow cloth, with red Mo- 
rocco ſquabs: 
of the coach are four patent barrel 
lamps, mounted in ſilver, with a co- 


temberg; and at the bottom a 
at the hands and feet : the linin n 
: at the back and front 


ronet at top: the box is on a Saliſbury 
boot, and the hammer-cloth 1s ſcar- 


let, with the arms beautifully embroi- 
The carriage (which 


dered in gold. 
is a ſwan- neck) and wheels are paint= 


ed red and dark blue, correſponding | 


With the body. 


The Empreſs of Ruſſia is the pa- 
troneſs of the Order of St. Catharine, 


with which our princeſs royal had 


been preſented by her imperial ma- 
This order was founded by the 


jeſty. 
late empreſs, and called after her name. 


The inligna is a crimſon ribbon hung Le 


over the right ſhoulder, terminating 


with a brilliant ſtar, pendant to the 7 
The preſent 


ribbon, on the left fide. 
emprels is ſiſter to the Prince of Wir- 
temberg. 
bers, 


princeſs royal was inveſted with the 


Ruſſian Order, was aſked for“ a lady,“ 


on which ne very gallantly gave © the 
blue-eyed nun of St. Catharine's. - 


The marriage- portion of the prin- | 
The prince of 
Wirtemberg is to take one half of the 
portion in Engliſh manufacture, and 


ceſs royal is $0, oool. 


the other half in hard caſh. The par- 
liament of Ireland has granted the 


Prince of Wirtemberg 50 %¼th. a year. 


The prince is not the fon of the 


4255 of Wirtemberg who built the 
— 


all neatly dreſſed in white, 


The Prince of Wirtem-. 5 
| after dining convivially with. 
the Prince of Wales on the day the 
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celebrated theatre at Stutgard abont 
twenty-five years ago, as has been 


erronevuſly ſtated in ſeveral of the pa- 
pers. — There have been three reign- 


ing Dukes of Wirtemberg-Stutgard 
within theſe few years. Duke Charles 
Eugene, the eldeſt brother of the pre- 
ſent duke, was born in 1728, and died 


about five years ſince, after a very 


Jong reign. His frequent and expen- 


five viſits to toreign countries, added' 
to his extravagance at home, tended 


much to embarraſs his affairs, He, 
however, diſplayed an earneſt deſire to 
cultivate the manners of his ſubjects, 
by forming many very uſeful inſtitu— 
tions. The military academy at Stut- 


gard, called Die Ca: is Schule, one of 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſeminaries of 
the kind on the continent, is a ſplen- 


did memorial of his taſte and libera- 
lity. Duke Charles Eugene died with- 


out iiſue, and was ſucceeded by his 


next brother, Duke Louis-Eugene- 
John, born in 1731, who dying with 
out iſſue male about two years ſince, 
| Frederic-Eugene, father of the bride- 
groom of our princets royal, became 


the reigning duke. He was born in 
1732, and hasa numerous progeny by 
his ducheſs, Frederica- Dorothy-So- 


phia, daughter of the Margrave of 
Brandenburoh Schwedt. 
Charles- William, the preſent here 
ditary prince, was born in 1754, and 
has two ſons and a daughter by. his 
_ firſt conſort, 
daughter of the Duke of Brunſwick 
Woltenbuttle, and ſiſter of the Princeſs 
of Wales. Her highneſs died in 1788. 


Auguſtine- Caroline, 


Friday morning June 2, their Se- 


rene Highnefſes the Prince and Prin- 
ceis of Wirtemberg, ſet out from St. 


James's for Harwich, on their way to 


Germany, eſcorted by a party of light 


dragoons. The prince and princeſs 


were in the king's travelling poſt- 


chaiſe; General Garth and the Coun- 
teſs of Ayleſbury, in one of the queen's 
couches; and the attendants, in one 
of the private carriages. : 

Their ſerene highneſſes breakfaſted 


at St. James's palace, and ſet off from 


the garden-gate, The princeſs was 
dreſſed in a blue riding habit, with 
the ſtar of the order of St, Catharine 
at her breaſt, and wore a ſtraw bon- 
net. Sheendeavoured to appear cheers 


Frederic 
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ful; but the faltering accents with 

which ſhe bade her attendants and the 
ſurrounding multitude farewell, be- 
ſpoke the agitation of her royal high- 


neſs. The prince appeared ſeveral 
times at the window, and affection- 
ately embraced his amiable conſort 
on their leaving the apartments. The 


ſcene was highly affecting, and drew 


tears from many of the ſpectators. 
None of the royal family were pre- 
ſent, as they had taken leave the pre- 


ceding night at twelve o'clock. They 
were all ſo deeply affected on her ſe- 
rene hizhneſs's parting with them, 
that it is impoſſible to do juſtice to 


their feelings upon the occaſion. Her 


majeſty and the princeſſes ſhed abun- 
dant tears, while the princeſs hung 


upon her royal father's neck, over- 
whelmed in grief. 
length prevailed on her ſerene high- 


nels to go with him, and ſupported 
her to the coach. The king followed 


them to bid his daughter an affection- 


ate farewell, but ſo overpowered were 
his parental feelings, that he could 


ſcarcely give utterance to his words, 


Their ſerene highneſſes arrived at 
Harwich on Friday evening, and ſlept 
that night at the houſe of Mr. Robin- 
ſon, where they were moſt ſumptu- 
On their arrival 
at that place, the town was brilliantly 
illuminated: they went on-board next 
morning, amidſt the acclamations of 


oufly entertained, 


a numerous and loval multitude, in 


return for whoſe applaule the princeſs. 


ſhed tears of gratitude. They failed 
from Harwich on Saturday in the fore- 


noon, eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron __ 


of frigates, under the orders of Com- 
modore Cole. From Hamburgh the 


royal pair immediately proceed to 
Hanover, where they are to reſide 
ſometime in his majeſty's palace there, 


before they finally go Stutgard. 
We ſhall conclude with ſome ac- 


count of the Dukedom of Wirtem 
berg, extracted from Rieſbeck's Tra- 


vels.— Before I give you any a- 


count of my excurſion into the neigh. 
bouring parts of Suabia, I maſt make 
you acquainted with the preſent ſtate 
of Wirtemberg. No doubt, from what 
you have formerly heard, you will 
expect accounts of ſumptuous feaſts, 


balls, illuminations, hunting parties, 


concerts, 


The prince at 
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concerts, and the like; but with any 
thing of that kind I ſhall not be able 
to entertain yon. They no longer 
make artificial lakes on the top of Hil! 


with water, for the purpole of hunt- 
ing a ſtag there; they no longer light 


up immenſe foreſts, and bring out 


fauns and dryads to dance midnight 


_ dances; in them you meet no more win- 


ter gardens abounding in all the flow. 
ers of an European (pri ing; even the fa- 


mous Opera-houſe, where Noverre ex 
Hibited when his tame was at the high- 
elt, isnow aſolitary ruin. This change 
: aſtoniſhes you, I cannot explain it 
better than by giving you the Duke 
of Wirtemberg's own words, father 
to the prince juſt married. —In 1778, 


this worthy prince took the opportu- 


nity of his birth-day to publiſh a ma- 
niteſto, of which the following is the 
- ſubſtance : „Being a man, and, from 
the condition of my nature, far re- 
moved from the ſtandard of perfec- 
tion, and likely to remain ſo, it could 
not but fall out that, partly from the 
| weakneſs incidental to human nature, 
and partly from the want of ſufficient 
fagacity, and other cauſes, many events 
ſhould have taken place, which had 
they not happened, things would have 
been very difterent from what they 
now are, or are likely to be hereaf- 

ter. This I acknowledge frecly, as 

it is the duty of every upricht think- 


ing mind to do; and the confideration 


of it reminds me of my duty obliga- 
tory to every man, but ſtill more o 
to the anointed of the Lord upon 
earth. I conſider this day, in which 
1 have entered into my fiftieth year, as 


beginning the ſecond period of my ex- 
iſtence.— I aſſure my loving ſubjects, 


that every ſuccellive year of my lite, 


which it ſhall pleaſe divine providence 


to beſtow, ſhall be dedicated to the 
promotion of their happineſs. plence- 


forwards ſhall the prolperity of Wir- 
tembers be eſtabliſhed on the juſt and 


firm balis of the ſovereign's love for 
bis people, and of the people: s confi- 


dence in the affection of their ſove— 
reign.—A ſubject who thinks as he 
ought to do, will ſee that many cir- 


: cumſtances muſt ariſe, in which the 


good of the individual muſt give way 
to the good of the whole, nor mur- 
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mur if things do not always take the 
turn he weuld have wiihed them to 
do,—We truſt that every man will, 


„ for the future, live in the confidence 
and compel the peaſanis to fi them 


that he has a provident and anxious 
father in his prince; yes, may the 
conteſt who ſhall do moit to make his 
native country happy, be from this 
day forth the only contelt that ever 


ariſes between us,” | 
The duke is now quite a philoſo- 
pher; he founds ſchools, encourages 
farms, cultivates arts and ſciences, | 


and eſtabliſhes manufactures: in ſhort, 


he endeavours every way poſſible to 


make up tor what has been wrong. 
Many cauſes had contributed to mif-— 


lead this prince in the earlier part of 


his life, and to give his mind, natu— 


rally a lively and impetuous one, a 
falſe direction: amongſt the foremoſt, 
we may reckon the faſhion of the times, 
the bad examples fet him by the courts 


of Manheim and Dreſden, the taſte 
for falſe magnificence which he had 


acquired in Italy, and the corruption | 
of thoſe who ſurrounded him; many 
of whom Jam aſhamed to ſay were 
French. 
that diſſipation of which Europe has 
heard ſo much, the conſequences were 
ſuch as might naturally have been 


Theſe were the cauſes of 


toreicen : public debt, oppreſſive 


taxes, refiſtance on the part of the 


ſtates ot the country, and finally, a 


commiſſion of inquiry iſſued by the 
Imperial court.“ 
amination, were found to amount to 
1,200,000]. 
may think were removed; but this 
would have done little, but for the 
change which about this time took 


The debts, upon ex- 


The evil counſellors you 


place in molt of the little courts of 


the Germwannic empire, the priaces 


of which, from being oppreſſive ty- 
rants, ſuddenly contracted a taſte for 


political economy and philoſophical | 
purſuits; into theſe the duke ran with 
as much ardour as he had formerly 
done into juvenile diſſipation, I ſhould 
now give you an account of the ſeve- 
ral new eſtabliſhments for education, 

and particularly for the military aca- 


demy; but I believe that you are al- 


ready acquainted with them, and, as 
to myſelf, I muſt confeſs ing genuoully, 


that they do not pleaſe me. 1 ſup- 


_ pole that, as tlüngs are now circum- 
ſtanced, 


Ne 


deal of knowledge into boys 
the mind is fit to receive it; 


ſtanced, it is neceſſary to pour a great 
before 
ſtilt 1 
own that } cannot bear to ſee the in- 
tention o nature ſo perverted. My 


children, if 1 am bleſſed with any, 


ſnall grow up to theſe years like young 
C offacks. But 1 ſhall take another op- 
portunity to give you my ſentiments 
on education; 3 at preſent ſomething 
more concerning Wirtemberg, 
There is yet a : better thing : 4t Stut- 
gard, than either an Opera- houſe or 
4 Military ſchool—a Library of great 
value and curiofity. It was begun! in 
1768, and already amounts to 100,000 
volumes. 
lector of ancient books, or, as the 
French corre{pondent, from whom 
we have this article, terms it, 4 14 
rande fureur des livres anctiens. He 


has often travelled in purſuit of them, 
His collec- 


and gives liberal prices, 
tion of bibles is unzgue ; they amount 
to nine thouſand, all different edi— 
tions, and of all languages; and it is 
ſuppoſed that three thouſand more 
are wanting to render jt complete. 
His collection is rather deficient in 
Engliſh editions. 
tains more than two thouſand volumes 
printed before the year 1500, and a 
complete collection of the memoirs of 
all ſovereign families and towns. 
Great part of the dukedom conſiſts 


in an extenſive valley, which is bound- 
ded on the ealt by the Alps; on the 


welt by the Black Forelt; on the north 
by a part of the mountain of Oden- 
Wald, and an arm of the Black Fo- 
reſt ; and on the ſouth by the joint 
arms of the Alps, and the Bl. ack:Fo- 


— reſt, On the whole it inclines to the 


northward, and is watered in the mid- 


dle by the Necker, ſeveral ſmaller 


arms run off from the ſurrounding 
chains of hills towards the centre, 
croſs each other in various directions, 
and form little vallies, which are wa- 
tered by an infinity of rivers. The 


land is rendered exceedingly fruitful 
. by theſe little hills, which ſhelter the 
vallies from the cold winds, and col 


lect the heat of the ſun between them. 
The ſouthern ſides of theſe mountains 
and hills are planted with vines very 
high up, and above theſe is excellent 
auer wood and bruſh wood, and at 
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the bottom is a grey-coloured light 


plenty. 


The prince is a great col- 


This library con- 


in Wirtemberg, 
largeſt territories in Germany, and in 
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mould, which yields ail kinds of corn, 

but p. articularly barley, in aſtoniſhing 
Upon the whole, this coun— 

try very much reſembles the middle 
part of -Lorrain ; but the foil is much 
better, and there are not ſo many 

ſtones in it. Excepting ſalt, which it 
is obliged to have recourſe to Bavaria 
for, it abounds in all the neceſſaries 
of life. What corn is not conſumed 
in the country is ſent to Switzerland; 

and the wines go chiefly to England. 
The whole extent of the country does 
not contain more than two hundred 
German, or two hundred and ſixty- 
fix French, ſquare miles. In thig\cir= 
cuit there are about five hundred and 
ſixty thouſand inhabitants; that is, two 
thouſand eight hundred to every Ger- 
man ſquare mile. Excepting thoſe 
parts of Germany which are in the 
neighbourhood of ſome capital cities, 
and ſome diſtricts of Italy, and the 
Netherlands, there 1s certainly no 
country in Europe ſo populous, in 


proportion to its extent, as this is. It 
is, however, lo fruitful, as to be able 


to ſupport as many more inhabitants. 
The income of the Duke of Wir— 


temberg amounts to three millions of I 
florins or about 300,000l. per annum. 


I know that many printed calculations 


make the ſum ſmaller; but, as there 


are few parts of Germany in which 


the taxes are not eſtimated at five flo- 


rins per head, (and in ſome they pay 
much more,) why ſhould it not be ſo 
which is one of the 


which the ſubject is not more ſpared? 
After the electors, the duke is beyond 
compariſon the greateſt prince in Ger- 
many, though the Landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, who has not above two-thirds 
of the ſubjects or yearly income, is of 
more conſequence inthe empire, on 
account of his connection with Eng- 
land. The government of this duke- 
dom is not ſo ſimple and unmixed as 
that of the territory of Baden. Here 
are {warms of counſellors, ſecretaries, 
proctors, and advocates, of which. 
more than half might be ſpared, but 
the nature of the government allows 
them to enjoy their appointments in 
idlenefs. Many of them, it is true, 
belong to the ſtates, whoſe duty it is 
95 . 9 
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to limit the authority of the prince; 


but, notwithſtanding the many re- 
ductions in the houſehold itlelf, it 15 


{till much too large for the duke's 


_ circumſtances. The duke's army con- 
ſiſted formerly of fourteen thouſand 
men; and, if his debts were paid, and 
the other expences moderated, ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment might always be ſup- 
ported, as the population and reve- 
nues of the country appear to allow it. 
At the time of the change, however, 
they were reduced to about five thoy- 


ſand men. Stutgard contains about 


twenty thoufand inhabitants, and the 
population has been conſtantly on the 
Increaſe. _ | 


The city is well built; the inha- 


| bitants are a handſome ſtout people; 
the women are tall and flender, with 
fair and ruddy complexions. The 


* 
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natural riches, the eaſe with whic a 
maintenance is to be procured, ei. 


ther at court or in the country, cauſe 


them to live exceedingly well. What 1 55 


would provide for twelve of our peo- 


ple, ſeems here to be the portion ot 
The Stutgarder is ſo attached 


fix. | 
to his home, that, if you remove him 
but.thirty miles from it, he is imme- 


diately feized with the malade du pats. 


The affection of the Wirtembergers 
towards their prince is remarkable. 
Even when the duke ſeemed to have 


no other care than how he ſhould load 


them with new taxes, he did not for- 
ieit their attachment. The curſes 


of the people fell on his ſervants, and | 1 
the crew of projectors who led him 


aſtray. But, ſince theſe have been ba- 


niſhed, he is become the idol of his 
ſubjects; and he deſerves to be ſo. 


, H ISTORY or ARCHERY.—Continued from page 43. 


| Earenot informed atwhatperiod 

the arbaliſt, or croſs- bow, was 
| firſt introduced to the world, but it is 
by ſome faid to have derived its origin 
from ihe Cretans ; by others it is 


aſcribed to the inhabitants of Sicily, 
Many varieties, on the large ſcale, 
were uſed in the military operations 


of the Greeks and Romans; and that 
ſome of thoſe engines, called Salliſtaæ, 
were contrived on this principle, ap- 


pears from figures on the Trajan and 


Antonine pillars. Theſe, however, 


- were exceedingly ſtrong, and capa- 


ble of emitting large javelins; but 
there where others of ſmaller dimen- 


ſions, which anſwered the purpoſe of 


the arbaliſt. 6 = 

Among the Engliſh, the firſt men- 
tion of the croſs-bow ſeems to be in 
Speed; who quotes Johannes Poma- 
rius. He ſays of the Saxons, that 
their arms were long ſpears, broad 
words, and the croſs-bow. In the 
time of Henry II. we find ſeveral 


fads ſpoken of, which ſhew the croſs- 


bow to have been very common in 
that reign. ln 1172, the conqueſt of 
Ireland was undertaken by the troops 
of this king; and ſeveral detach- 
ments were ſent forth, in each of 
which archers are particularly men- 
tioned. The party commanded by 


Fitz Stephens was firſt landed in 


* 


Ireland, and conſiſted of thirty 
Knights, ſixty ſquires, and three hun- 


dred archers. The Englith armies 


drove all before them; and Rapin 


explains this circumſtance by ob- 
ferving, “that it is almoſt incredible, 


© y . 225 1 255 . 
that the Irih, who were excecdingly 


numerous, {ſhould fuffer themſelves 
to be over-run by an handful of Eng- 


liſhmen. "he reaſon is imputed to 


their great dread of the Engliſh croſs- 
bow, the ü of which, till then, was 
, St 

Little is {aid of this inſtrument in 
our biftory from this period till about 


ſixty years afterwards; when Richard 
I. was killed by an arrow from one 


of them, at the ſiege of Limoges, in 
Guienne. This fact is mentioned by 
al moſt all our hiſtorians. Speed ſays, 


„that, when Richard was at the ſiege 
of the caſtle, an arbaliſter ſtanding 
on the wail, and ſeeing his time, 


charged his ſteel bow with a ſquare 
arrow, or quarrel, making firſt prayer 


to God that he would direct the ſhort, 


and deliver the innocency of the be- 
ſieged from oppreſſion. Whereupon 
diſcharging it, as the king was view 


ing the caltle, within the diſtance of 


ſuch an engine; and the king (hear- 
ing the bow go off), itooping with 
his head, was mortally wounded in 
the left ſhoulder.” , 


* 
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It appears, that in England, croſs- 
Þbow-men were very common in the 
reign of Henry III. Matthew Paris 
ſays they attended the army, and 
preceded the main body of it at the 
diſtance of a mile. It was made uſe 
of at the battle of Boſworth-field, in 
148 5; and there is an arbaliſt in the 
Litchfield Muſeum, which was found 
on the place of battle. The ſucceed- 
ing king, Henry VII. was more par- 
tial to the long- bow than the arbaliſt; 
and, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, forbade the uſe of it. It is 
from this period, we may date the 
decline of the croſs- bow in this coun- 
try, as in the following reigns it was 
but little in eſteem. Henry VIII. 


made a law which tended very much 
to check the uſe of it. Stat. 33. c. 5 


complains that divers murders had 
been perpetrated by means of croſs- 
bows; and that malicious and evil- 


minded perſons carried them ready 
charged with quarrels, to 
oyance of paſſengers on 


bent an 

the great | 
the highw The act therefore 
reſtrains this cuſtom, and ordains 
that thoſe who are poſſeſſed of lands 


to the value of an hundred pounds 


per annum, ſhall alone uſe the croſs- 
bow); and that they ſhall not ride 
with them on the king's highway, nor 


ſhoot within a quarter of a mile of 


any city, or market-town, under a 
penalty for ſo doing. : 


In France, arbaliſters ſeem to have 


been in uſe as early as the time of 
Louis le Gros. 
Ducheſne's Hiſtory of France, which 


mentions both archers ſhooting by 


the hand, and croſs-bow- men. This 
inſtrument, during the beginning of 
the reign of Philip the Auguſt, was 
ſo far diſuſed, as that not one was to 
be found among his troops. The 


reaſon given for the diſcontinuance of 
the arbaliſt, during the reign of Philip 


the Auguſt, appears to be, that that 


weapon was prohibited by a canon of 
the ſecond Lateran Council, holden. 
In 1139, as“ hateful to God, and 


unfit to be made uſe of among Chriſ- 
tians.” At the ſiege of Turin, in 
1536, P. Daniel ſays, there was but 
one arbaliſter in the French army; 
but he was ſo expert, that he killed 


4 
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piece of iron, 


There is a paſſage in 


5 
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more perſons than any of thoſe uſing 


the harquebuſs, 


Arbaliſts were made on different 


principles, but the more modern form 


was as follows: in the middle of the 
bow-ſtock, was inſerted a ſmall round 
It was on this nut, or 
lock, that the ſtring was held when 


they charged the bow. This was fixed 


in the ſtock by a ſcrew paſling through 
its centre, and on which it freely turns 


ed. The notch aroſe above the ſur- 
face of the ſtock on its upper ſide, 
and the ſtring was received into it 
when drawn up. The end ot the trig- 
ger was inſerted into another notch, 
and prevented it from moving while 


the nut held the ſtring; but, on be- 


ing preſſed, (as it turned on a pin,) 


the end was diſplaced from the notch, 
and the nut turned round by the force 


of the ſtring, which it ſet at liberty, 


and projected the arrow. 


The arrows ſhot from croſs-bows 
They 
were uſually headed with a large 
ſquare pyramid of iron, but had 


were Called quarrels, or bolts, 


ſometimes other forms given to them. 


Inſtead of feathers, the quarrels were 


ſometimes trimmed with plates of 
braſs or iron. One ſpecies of quar- 
rel, which was called in French the 
vreton, from its ſpinning round as it 


paſſed through the air, was made as 
our common arrows are at preſent, 
with the feathers ſet on a little curv- 


ed; but it is probable that that me- 


thed of placing the feathers was not 
in general uſed in the fifteen century, 
the period in which the vireton is moſt _ 
ſpoken of, or a particular name would 
have been unneceniary. 


phraſe (as Mr. Barrington obſerves) 
originated from the uſe of the bolt: 


I have ſhot my bolt,” is a faying 
which intimates an attempt having 
An exam 
ple of this expreſſion occurs in Lang- 
toft's Chronicle, where an Eſſay oa 

Stonehenge is entitled, A Fool's Bolt 


been made in ſome way. 


„ 
ſoon ſhot at Stonage.“ 


It was cuſtomary among thoſe who 
practiſed with the croſs-bow to have 


a mark, which they called a popinjay, 
formed like a parrot, and which was 
ſuſpended in the air. Stowe, in his 
„Survey of London,“ ſays, The 7 cid 
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bow makers rented Tazel-cloſe, near 
Moorfields, for the purpoſe of exer- 
citing themſelves with that weapon at 
the popinjay. The practice has been 
very ancient in France, and appears, 
from P. Daniel, to have been inſtitu- 
ted as early as the reign of Philip I. 
The croſs-bow, as it is capable of be- 
ing managed with greater accuracy 
than the. long- bow, has been at all 
times uſed in "the chace ; and, even 
long after the conſtruction of the 
muſket, was highly improved; the 
ſilent diſcharge of the arbali lt ren- 


weapon. 
haps is at preſent, in uſe, for the pur- 
poſe of killing deer; and gentlemen 


often amuſe themſelves by ſhooting 


bullets at rooks and rabbits, which 
ſome can ſtrike with wonderful dex- 
terity. For killing birds, there was a 


was named the b:rd-bolt, This arrow 
| had often, beſides the ball, an iron 


point which projected before it, and 


with which the {maller animals mens 
transfixed. 


whiſtling- arrows. 


delight, and ſo pleaſing the exerciſe, 
particular kind of arrow, having a 


ball of wood at the end of it, and which 
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No circumſtance, perhaps, illuſ- 
trates fo well the accuracy with which 
the croſs-bow was formerly ſhot, as 


the following paſſage in Wood's Bow- | 


man's Glory. On March the 21ſt, 
1661, four hundred archers, with 
their bows and arrows, made a ſplen- 
did and glorious ſhow in Hide-Park, 
with flying colours and croſs-bows to 
guard them. 
Bart. was their Colonel, Sit Edward 


Hungerford, Knight of the Bath, their 
Lieutenant Colonel, Mr. Donne was 


their Major. Great was the appear- 
dered it more valuable in the purſuit 


of timorous animals than any other 
It-was formerly, and per- 


_ ance both of the nobility, gentry, and 
Several of the archers 
ſhot near twenty ſcore yards, within 
the compaſs of a hat, with their croſs- 
bows; and many of them, to the a- 


commonality. 


mazement of the ſpectators, hit the 


mark. There were three ſhowers of 
So great was the 


that three regiments of foot laid down 


their arms to come to ſee it.“ Such 


were the early feats of the royal ar- 
chers of St. George, or . Ar- 
tillery-Company. 


NES be continued. 135 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


F all the paſſions which agitate 


f jealouſy! is the moſt eaſily excited, 
and allayed with the moſt difliculty. 


Io the jealous, « trifles, light as air, 


are contirmations ſtrong as proofs of 


Holy Writ” and, “ to be once in 


doubt, is once to be reſolved.” 


Colonel Taplo was the ſon of a 
gentleman of reſpectable family, but 


very ſmall fortune; who poſſeſſed a 


place in one of the public offices, 


which barely enabled him to preſerve 
an appearance ſuited to his birth, and 
provide tor the education of his fon 
in ſuch a way as might qualify him to 
buſtle in the worid, and acquire that 
competency which it was not in his 
power to leave him. Nor was this 
an ill-judged precaution; for, before 
young Taplow had reached his fit- 
teenth year, he loſt his father; and 
his mother, himſelf, and a ſiſter ten 


9 | 


the human breaſt, perhaps that 
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years younger, were left in a Künsten 
of difficulty bordering on diſtreſs. 


As it was now impoffible for him 


to purſue his ſtudies in the line which 


had been intended by his father, he 
embraced an opportunity, which of- 


fered within a year after his death, of 


taking a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, in 
Aa ſhip, of which his uncle, on the 
mother's ſide, was captain, and who 


promiſed to patronize him, it he ſhould 


find a ſea-lite agreeable to him. But, 


on the return of this gentleman, Mrs. 


Taplow had the mortification to learn, 
that her fon bad quiited the ſhip ſoon 
atter its arrival at Bengal; | 
inquiries after him had been. fruitleſs; 
and that his uncle apprehended he 
muſt have retired into the interior part 


of that country, in order to engage 


in the ſervice of one of thoſe chiets 


who were contending with each other 
tor that power and ies of which 
— they 


Sir Gilbert Talbot, 


that all 
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 BRITANNIC 
they were uſurpers ; but which, in 
reality, belonged to their maſter the 
Great Mogul ; and, as Mrs. Taplow 
heard nothing of her ſon during the 
whole ten years which ſhe outlived 
her huſband, ſhe concluded he had 
either fallen a ſacrifice to the incle- 
mency of the climate, or to the quar- 
Fels in which he was ſuppoſed to have 
engaged. And, indeed, the truth 
was, that young Taplow, who exceed- 
ingly diſliked the life a ſeaman, and 
perhaps was diſguſted at the manners 
and diſpoſition of his u ncle, neither 
of which were remarkably mild or 
gentle, had accidentally been noticed 
by a Britiſh officer, who had acquired 
rank and fortune in the ſervice of one 
of the princes of the country; and, 
having recommended himſelf to his 
new acquaintance by the ſprightlineſs 
of his converſation, and the elegance 
of his manners, he offered him his in- 


tereſt, and urged him to accompany 


him in his return to his command, 
where he promiſed to procure him an 
immediate appointment and future 
promotion, : 
To a youth of enterpriſing tplrit, 


and lively diſpoſition, ſuch an offer 


muſt be highly acceptable; but as he 
knew the plan would be oppoſed by 


| his uncle, who intended him for a 
he choſe to 


maritime employment, 
embrace it without conſulting that 


relation; and, his patron having ten- 
dered him pecuniary aſſiſtance, he left 


the ſhip without taking leave, and en- 


tere on his new profeſſion. 'N: r Was. 


he deceived in his expectations of ad. 


vancing his fortune, and gratifying 


his. ambition, in his military career. 
Before he had reached thirty, he had 


attained the command of a regiment 
of Sepoys; and had acquired a {um” 
of money which, though not equal in 


amount to the enormous treaſures of 
ſome modern Indian hunters, was 
competent to his wiſhes, and promilf- 
ed him ſufficient enjoyment of all the 
pleaſures of hfe, nnallayed by the re- 

flectionof having plunderedprovinces, 
or 1njured a ſingle individual. Du— 
ring the firit part of his reſidence in 
the Faſt Indies, he wrote many let- 
ters to his mother; but, as ſhe had 
retired into the country ſoon after 
his departure from England, they 
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never reached her; and, as he receiv 
ed no anſwers, he concluded that both 
his mother and ſiſter had paid the debt 
of nature ; an apprehenſion which they 
had He rtained reſpecting him from 
the moment of his uncle's return. 
On his arrival in his native coun» 
try, he commenced an inquiry after 
theſe dear relations with the utmoſt 
ſolicitude and earneſtneſs; but he was 
unable to obtain any farther intelli- 
gence concerning them, than that 
they had left their London habitation 
upwards of a dozen years, and im- 


mediately on the death of a very par- 


ticular triend of his late father, who 
he knew had afliſted his mother in 
the management of her affairs; but 
to what part of the kingdom they had 
removed, or who had ſince tranſacted 
their little buſineſs, he was w holly un- 


able to diſcover. Diſappointed in his 


hopes of comforting the advanced age 
of his mother, and making a provi- 
fon for his ſiſter, whoſe fortune he 
knew would be extremely ſlender, he 
determined to look out for an agree- 
able matrimonial connection; and in 
the mean time he purchaſed a houſe 


in town, and formed ſuch an eſtab- 
liſhment as was ſuited to his fortune 


and the rank he held in life. 
After remaining about a year in 
this ſituation, his choice ſtill unfixed, 


a brother officer in the eaſt invited | 
him to paſs a few days with him at a 


villa which he had purchaſed within 
half a day's journey of the métropolis; 5 
and in his return from this viſit, in 


his poſt-chaiſe and four, attended by 


two ſervants on horſeback, he was 
overtaken, about Mteen miles from 
town, by one of thoſe dreadful tem- 
peſts which are ſeldom felt in this mo- 
derate climate, The wind blew a 
perfect hurricane, the rain deſcended 
in torrents, the thunder rolled moſt 
tremendouſly, and the pitchy dark- 


by the repeated flathes of lightning, 
which ſerved to render the returning 
gloom more horrible. 1he ſtorm 
ſeemed rather to gain ſtrength than 

to diminiſh, when the carriage reach 
ed the middle of a large common; 
and ſtopping ſuddenly, one of the ſer- 
vants came up to the fide of it, and 
acquainted bis walkers: that his dri- 
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vers could not venture to go on, as. 
they had loſt the road, and one of 
them recollected that thei common they 
were on was full of gravel-pits, and 
that the impetuoſity of the winter tor- 
rents had worn deep and dangerous 
gulphs in ſeveral parts of it. 

Toa man, the greater part of whoſe 
life had been ſpent © in the tented 
field,“ a difficulty like this could oc- 
? caſion no perturbation of mind. On 


the receipt of this information, Co- 


Jonel Taplow directed his eyes round 
the common, and ſoon difcovered a 
light at a diſtant part of it; 
which he directed his ſervants to pro- 
ceed, ordering the horſemen to alight 
by turns, and walk before the hor fes, 
which were to draw the chaiſe gently 
after this harbinger, and ſtop upon 


his giving notice of any obſtruction 


In their way. In this manner they 


proceeded without danger, till they. 
_ approached the light, which they now 


diſcovered to be in an elegant houſe 
ſituated on the edge of the common. 
Though this was not a moment for 
ceremony, yet Colonel Taplow well 
knew he could better apologiſe for 
His intruſion in perſon than by mel- 
ſage; he therefore leaped from his 
carriage, and few acroſs aſmall green, 
which was ſeparated from the com- 
mon by poſts and a chain, intending 


to ſolicit ſhelter for himſelf, his equi. - 


Page, and his ſervants, during the 
continuance of the tempeſt. But, as 
he drew near the door of the houſe, 
his ears were invaded with ſuch pier- 
cing female ſhfieks, as ſet the ſtorm 


at defiance, and added horror to the 


tumults af the night. 


His ſolicitude to obtain Gon 


now changed its object: no longer 
anxious to | procure a retreat from the 
ſtorm, eagerneſs to afford aſſiſtance to 
diſtreſs prompted him to thunder at 
the door, not in the ſtile of a ſuppli- 


ant for ſhelter, but of an avenger of 


injuries; and, a ſecond powerful ap- 


the firſt almoſt inſtantaneouſly, the 
door opened, and an elderly fervant 
in livery demanded of Colonel Tap- 
low his buſineſs. But the colonel 
was not in a humour to hold a parley; 

the ſhrieks ſtill! continued; and, ruſh- 
ing by the ſervant, he followed the 


wt 


ſounds, 


towards 


of it followed; and, 
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large hall, to the door of a parlour, 


"hich he opened without heſitation, 
and even, at firſt, unperceived by a 
genteel looking, middle-aged man, 


who was brutally engaged in making 


repeated blows with a i whip at a young 
and beautiful lady. | 


Thus interrupted, the enraged aſ- 


ſailant turned to his unwelcome ouelt ; 
and, with fury in his cou: \tenance and 
voice, demanded of him, it he was 


one of thoſe daring gallants who had 
invaded the honour of his bed, and 


made prize of his wife's virtue. The 
tale was now unfolded ; and our ad- 
venturer was about to reply to the in- 


fatuated huſband, in ſuch terms as 
might have diſarmed his wrath, and 


reſtored him to reaſon, and a ſenſe of 
when he caſt. 
his eyes on the lady, who had faint- 
ed, and now lay proſtrate on the floor 
without life or motion. 


his unworthy conduct; 


At this moment two of the RET FOR 


ſervants (who had liſtened to the cries, 
and, apprehenſive for the fafety of 


their maſter, had returned to their 


horſes, taken their piſtols from the 
holſters, and demanded admiſſion in 
terms which would not hear refuſal) 
had reached the parlour, the door of 
which ſtill refnained open; and were 


no ſooner obſerved by Colonel Tap- 
low, than he ordered them to deliver 


their arms to him, and to bear the lady 


to the chaiſe; a ſervice which was in- 
ſtantly performed, their retreat being 


covered by the colonel: and, the lady 


being placedi in the carriage, the owner 


outcries and net of the huſband 


and his ſervant, neither of whom choſe 


to make manual oppolition, he order- 
ed his drivers to follow the road which 
led from the houfe, 


who was till j in a fituation which ren. 


dered her e unconſcious of this | 
| diſpoſition. 
pPlwGKwication to the knocker ſucceeding 


As the ſtorm was now abated, they 
ſoon regained the great road; and, 
the lady having recovered from her 
fainting-fit, the colonel found means 
to prevail on her not to oppoſe accom- 


panying him to town, whither he or- 
dered his ſervants to conduct them as 
faſt as 5 the horſes could gallop, Mean 


time, 


* 


which led him, through # 


in ſpite of the 


no matter Whi- 
ther, and carried off his. fair prize, 
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time, the aſtoniſhed huſband, whom 


we ſhall hereatter mention by the 
name of Mr. Marwood, ordered his 
horſes to be got ready ; and, difpateh— 
ing his ſer ant one road, proceeded 


himlelf anther, in hopes at leaſt to 


trace, though he could not expect to 


ſtop, the ſuppoſed plunderer of his 


honour, and the actual robber who 
had carried off his property. 

But the darkness of the night, the 
ſtorm, and the miſtake of the ro: ad, 


had effectua ly precluded all hope of 


intelligence in the approach to the 
houſe; 
the ingitives purſued their journey to 
London rendered it equally impoſh- 
ble to gain the leaſt information on 


the road whictf led to the metropolis z 


{ſo that both the maſter and his ſcout 
returned at midnight, without hav- 


ing made the ſmalleſt progreſs to a 
| diſcovery either of the tame or per- 


ſon of the raviſher, or his route, after 


he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the lady. 


Early in the morning of the ſuc- 
ceeding day, Mr. Marwood departed 
for the capital, where he conſulted 
lawyers and magiſtrates, and ſet on 


foot every ſpecies of enquiry which 


could afford the moſt diſtant.profſpect 
of his recovering his wife, or at leaſt 


finding her in ſuch « fituation as might 
enable him to acquit himfelf of all fu- 


ture concern either about her perſon 
or conduct. But every effort proved 
abortive; and upwards of a month 


had elapſed, when one of the myr- 


midons of magiſtracy, who had been 
ee, to keep a ſharp look out by 
th 


neas for intelligence, g gave Mr. Mar- 


wood information that the lady. was 


now at the houſe of Colonel Taplow, 
in Berkeley-Square ; that he was the 


gentleman who had carried her cif; 


and that he had drawn the whole 17 
tory from one of the ſervants, with 


whom he had contrived to make ac- 
quaintance over a bowl of punch. 
The remedy was now obvious, and 


the firſt ſtep was the obtaining a war- 


rant from a judge, to apprehend both 


the parties, which was imediately put 


in execution; and, Colonel Taplow 
and the lady being conducted to his 


chambers, Mr. Marwood attended, 
With his witneſſes and his lawyer, to 


and the- celery with which 


ger of the-lady' s injuries, in a 


advertiſed reward of twenty gui- 
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make good his charge, and demand 
juſtice for an injury of ſo extraordi- 


nary a nature. The information hav- 
ing been read to Colonel Taplow, that 


gentleman admitted that the tranſac— 


tion had been ffated fairly and truly, 


as far as the relation proceeded ; but 


one particular circamſtance, that of 
Mr. Marwood's brutality, having 


been wholly omitted, he proceeded to 
explain that part of the affair with | 


great. precition and energy. 


he was informed by the worthy judge, 
that however meritorious it might 


appear to a mamof ſpirit and gallan- 


try, to reſcue from brutal violence 


{uffering and unrelifting beauty; and 
however cruel and unmanly the con- 


duct of the huſband had been, a charge 


which he allowed in the fulleſt extent, 


yet it did not belong to him, as a per- 
fect ſtranger, to be che perſonal a ven- 
way, 
of all others, the moſt ſevere; much 


leſs could he juſtify the detention of 
another man's wile, however blame- 


able the hutband might have been, 


and wounding his public reputation 
in the moſt tender and ſenſible part. 
He told him the laws had provided 
means by which ladies might ſecure 


themſelves from the violence of bru- 
tal huſbands; and that the adminiſ- 
tration of thoſe laws was committed 
to proper hands, who could neither 


be blinded by prejudi ice nor miſguid- 
ed by paſſion; and he therefore ex- 
horted him to ſurrender the lady to 
her huſband, and leave to the laws her 
future protection, which he would 


take care ſhould be amply afforded to 
her, under the eyes of her neareſt re- 


lations, who he deſired might be im- 
mediately ſent for: 


and, in the mean 
time, he told Colonel Japlow, that 
it would be proper for him to with— 
draw; though he wiſhed, tor his own 


ſatisfaction, that he world give him 


the aſſurance of a gentleman, that he 
had, in all reſpects, acquitted him- 
ſelf as much like a man of Ronour, in 
certain particular reſpects, as he had 
like a man of bravery and humanity, 


To this liberal hint the colonel re- 


plied, that he had the higheſt ſatis- 


taction id being thus called upon to. 


affirm, which he could do upon the 
houour 


_ | — 


When he had finiſhed his nar rative, 7 
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honour of a ſoldier and a gentleman, 
that the virtue of the lady, and the 
honour of her huſband, had never 
received from him an injury even in 


thought; and whatever might be the 


ſentiments of the huſband, after ſuch 
a declaration, he truſted the npright 
and worthy judge, who had led him 
to make it, would do jaſtice to the 
candour with which he had met this 
part of his with, and acquit him of 
every act derogatory to the character 

Which his inclination, as well as his 
profeſſion, made it his duty to main- 
"tain. But he beyged leave to offer 
his reaſons for peremptorily refuſing 
to quit the lady, or retire from her 
Preſence, till ſome ſteps had been ta- 


ken for her future ſecurity, not only 


from ſtripes and bruiſes, but from 
inſults and ill- treatment; which, 
though ſhort of actual violence, mis «ht 
de ſufficient to render completely mi- 
_ ferable the life of a lady, for whom 
He thus publicly acknowledged he 
had the higheſt, the tendereſt, regard, 

He was now interrupted 'by Mr. 
Marwood, who affured him he might 
ſpare himſelf the trouble of any ex- 
planation on that head, as he ſhould” 
immediately purſue legal means to 
obtain redreſs from him for the injury 
he had received at his hands, and to 
ground thoſeproceedings which would 
effectually relieve the object of his 
tender regards from all appreheniion 

of future il treatment from him; for 
he was not ſuch a ſot as to be duped 
by the proteſtations of a man capable 
of breaking into his houſe and carry- 
ing away his wife by force, conceal- 
ing her in his houſe a month, and 
then, after avowing his palſon for 
her, to pretend to delicacy, ſentiment, 
and honour. 

But Colonel Taplow was not to be 
diverted from his purpoſe: he deter— 
mined to be heard; and addreſſing. 

himſeli to the judge, „My lord,” 
aid he, it is my duty to offer to 

you my reaſons for refuſing to com- 
pfly with your injunctions to abandon 
the lady I have had the honour to pro- 
teck. My lord, I am well acquainted 
with the lady's amiable and excetlent 


qualities; I know her to be vittuous, 


bul 
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mild, gentle, and inoffenſive ; ; and as 
incapable of giving cauſe for the in- 
juries ſhe has ſuſtained, as ſhe is of 
reſiſting the repetition of them. Her 


huſhand I know to be groundleſsly jea- 
lous, abſurdly ſuſpicious, and bru- 


tally cruel; and, under ſuch convic- 


tions, will your lordſhip think me im- 
pertinent or alſuming, if 1 afſert, that 
not even your authority, nor all the 
united powers of the law, ſhall force 


me to ſurrender into fuch hands my 


deareſt, my beloved, Maria—my ſiſ- 


ter! 120 


It is impoſſible to expreſs, nor is it 
neceſſary to attempt deſcribing, the 


aſtoniſhment of the company, and in 


| particular of the ſtill-doubtipg Mar- 


wood. An eclairciſſement, however, 
took place, which completely con- 


vinced even him, that his lady had 
found a brother in her protector; and 


that this diſcovery had been made by 
the colonel the firſt moment he had 
ſeen her, even during the deprivation 
of ſenſe and motion. 
huſband ſhould be unacquainted with 
the name of Taplow, was accounted. 
for by the lady herſelf; who informed 


him, that ſhe had aſſumed that of 
Weſt, by which he had known her 


in her unmarried ſtate, at the requeſt 


of a female relation, who had receive 


ed her at the death of her mgther, 
and, Having at her death left her the 


to continue to uſe that name only, 


which ſhe had prevailed upon her to- 


take tor ſeveral years before. 


The highly-delighted judge now. 


earneſtly intreated the colonel, his 
ſiſter, and her more than half-con- 
verted huſband, to accompany him to 


his houſe, w here his excellent advice 
paved the way for a total reformation | 


in Mr. Marwood's temper and con— 


duct, anda perfect reconciliation be- 


tween him and his wife, both which 
have ſince taken place; and paſt in- 
juries are never remembered, but in 


the pleaſantries of the colonel, who, 
now and then reminds his brother- in- 
as he is 


law to take care of a relapſe, 
very certain his lady's next champion 
will appear in a different character 
{rom Al of a brother, 
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BASEM ; ox, The BLACK SMITH or BAG DAT. 


AROON al Raſheed, Khalif of 
Bagdat, one night experienced 


an unuſual reſtleſſneſs, and found no 


diſpoſition to fleep : he ſent for his 
vizir Giafar, who, preſenting himſelf 
with the uſual proſtrations, wiſhed his 
maſter a long lite, and a happy reign ; 
« Father of the faithful,” ſaid the 


miniſter, *f what are my ſovereign's 
commands at this late hour of the 
night ?*? © I] have experienced,“ re- 
turned the khalif, “ fo diſtreſſing an 


inquietude, that 1 have never once 


been able to cloſe my eye-lids.” «Let 
us then,” replied the vizir, “repair 


to my prince's favourite garden of the 
Tartars, there we may gaze upon the 
trees and flowers, liſten to the warbling 
of the birds, and inhale the fragrance 


of the violets.” No,“ ſaid the kha- 


lif, „that propoſal does not pleaſe 
me.” Perhaps, fir,” rejoined the 


vixzir, © your majeſty may pleaſe to 


go to one of your palaces in the ſu- 
burbs, there we may entertain our— 


ſelves with the pictures and repreſen- 
tations of times paſt,” „Neither,“ 
ſaid the khalif, © is this agreeable to 


8 Suppoſe, * replied the 
other, “we go to your majeſty's mu- 
ſeum of natural curioſities; the con- 


tents of that may probably relieve 


you.“ “ No,” anſwered the khalif, 


«neither will that ſatisfy me.” © Well, 


*fir,” anſwered the vizir, “ ſuppoſe 


we perambulate the bazars, the great 


ſtreets, and the lanes, of Bagdat; we 
may probably there meet with ſome 
opportunity of diverting your melan- 


choly.”* „ like that idea very much,“ 


ſaid the khalif, ſtarting up, “let us 
go. 72 
themſelves in the habits of merchants; 
the vizirhaving firſt gone for the black 
flave Meſrour, {wor d-bearer and exe- 


they departed | 
through a private door of the ſera- 


glio, and proceeded to ramble through 


the ſtreets of Bagdat. 
They at length arrived at the cor- 


ner of one of the moſt private ſtreets. 


Here the khalif ſtopped, for the voice 
of a man linging vibrated in his car. 
Looking about him, he diſcerned the 


They immediately diſguiſed 


When he was come, and 
together 


reflection of light, from an upper cham- 
ber, which ſeemed to be very much 
iuminated. They approached the 


light together, and eaſily perceived, 


on the oppoſite wall, the ſhadow of a 


perſon, who appeared to have a glaſs 


in his hand ; they ſtopped, and heard 
a man ſinging very jovially; the Kha- 


lif, on this, turning to his vizirg 


« Certain Tam,” ſaid he, „that no- 


thing will this night conquer my in- 
quietude, but the opportunity of hav- 
ing ſome converſation with this fellow 
who is drinking: knock inſtantly at 


the door,“ ſaid he to the ſlave Meſ- 


rour; Meſrouraccordingly approach- 


ed, and gave a gentle knock. The 


man in the upper chamber heard the 
noiſe, and approaching the balcony ; 


«© What raſcal,” {aid he, is knock= 
ing at my door, at this unſeaſonable 
hour?“ * Sir,“ ſaid Giafar, looking 


up, and in a tone of great civility, 
we are ſtrangers in this great city; 
night has overtaken us; and, having 
loſt our way, we are feartul of falling 
into the hands of the patrole, from 


whom, if they meet with us, we ſhall. 

certainly experience very harſh treat- 
ment. We beſeech you therefore, in 
the name of Alla, to open your door, 
and admit us into your apartment 


Alla will certainly reward your bu- 
manity. Not I, indeed,” ſaid he, 
„you are a parcel of impudent va- 
grants. 


as ſoon as you come, you think to 


gormandize on my food, and devour 


all my wine; go about your buſineſs.” 


At this, Haroon al Raſheed laughed 
very heartily; “Indeed, fir,” aid 
he, „we are only merchants.” «Tell 
me,” ſaid the other, „have you ſup- 
Thanks 


ped, or have you not?“ 
and praiſe be to Alla,“ returned the 


khalif mildly, “we have ſupped long 


ſince, and heartily.” If that be the 
caſe,” ſaid the man, © you may come 
up; but mind, it muſt be on theſe 


conditions; whatever you may ſee me 
do, you mult not preſume to open. 


your lips, no, not if what you hear 


diſpleaſes vou ever fo much.“ „We 
promiſe you, fir,” replicd they, © that 


we 


I have no doubt, all you. 
want is, to get up into my room, where 


—— 
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we will ſit in your apartment deaf and 
mute. On this, the man came down, 
The khalif, 
and his attendants, followed him up 


and opened the door. 


to his room, | | 
On therr entrance, they perceived 
a table ſet out, on which was a pitcher 
of wine, almoſt iull, ſeveral kinds 
fruit, roaſt meats, preſerves, and con- 
ſectionaries. The man, without any 
ceremony, ſat down, and immediately 
_ toffed off a bumper; “ Go into that 
Corner,” ſaid heto the ſtrangers, “and 


fit quietly down ;” they complied in 


filence. ** Where do you fellows come 
from i” ſaid he, „ and where are you 
going?“ “ Sir,” ſaid the vizir, in a 

humble voice, “e are merchants of 
Muſcl, and were this day invited to 
an entertainment, with ſome mer- 
cants of Bagdat; having feaſted with 
our friends, and drank heartily, we 


left our hoſts, juſt as the darkneſs of 
the night began; we were unable to. 
find our way to the khan where we 
without any inte tion, 


lodge, and, 
found ourſelves accidentally in the 
ſtrect; here we obſerved the reflec- 
tion of the light from the balcony, 
and, hearing your voice, we ſaid one 
to another, Let us intreat the hoſpi- 
tality of this houſe for one night, and 
in the morning, depart in the peace 
by By heavens,” ſaid the 


fellow, © I. don't believe a word vou 


ſay; you are no merchants; you are 


ſpies or thieves, who goto honeſt peo- 
ple's houſes, and e ndeavour to get ad- 
miſſion at unſeaſonable hours. Here, 
you barrel- belly, you dunghill of of- 
fals,” {aid he, addreſſing nimſelf to the 
vizir, * you with whiſkers like a bear, 
_ hang me if ever I ſaw a raſcal with ſo 
villanous a countenance. You, too, 
Mr. Black- face,“ ſaid he to Meſrour, 
«you gaunt- belly, what do you mean 
by caſting ſuch a hawks s eye upon my 
Wine and proviſion? By heavens ! 
it any one among you ſhall but dare 


to ſtretch out a finger, to touch a bit, 


Fll break all your bones, and ſend 
vou to the devil: ſaying this, he 
haſitly roſe, and going to one corner 
of the room, took an immenſe cudgel, 
of a yard and a half long 
it under hisarm (ar haſtily downagain. 
„Pray,“ ſaid the khalif, in a whil- 
per to his vizir, „contrive by ſome 


aſk him no queſtions.” 


, and putting. 


means or other, to learn this man's 
name and occupation.” © In the 
name of God, fir,” ſaid the vizir, in 
a fright, let us have nothing to do 


. with this raſcal, he is evidently drunk, 
and, ſhould he knock us on the head 
* that cudgel, 


we ſhall be diſ- 
atched without a ſoul's knowing any 


thing of the matter.” „Be not afraid, 


man,” ſaid the khalif, “I infiſt up- 


on your enquiring his name and pro- 


feſlion.”” © I entreat you, fir, to ex- 
cuſe me,” replied the vizir; “let us 
« T will be 


8 
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obeyed,” ſaid the khalif, I inſiſt up- | 


on your aſking his name, and for what 
reaſon it is, that he thus paſſes the 
night.” Whilſt they were converling, 
Balem kept drinking; and, growing 
ſomewhat more good- humoured over 
his cups, „What, ” ſaid he in a milder 
tone, “are you fellows prating about?*? 
When Giafar faw that he ſpoke with 


more civility, he thought that he . 
might now venture to addreſs him. 
« We were talking,“ ſaid he, « my. 


good brother, of your great kindneſs, 
in admitting us into your apartment; 


I entreat you therefore, in the name 


of hoſpitality, to tell us to whom we 
are ſo greatly obliged. What is your 
name, what your occupation, and how 
do you ſupport yourſelt ?” 


« did not ] tell you not to notice any 
thing, to aſk no queſtions ? ?. Get up, 
go about your buſineſs, and may the 
devil, lay I, 


Pray when did this hoſpitality com- 
mence betwixt you and me? Friend- 


ſhip like ours, to be ſure, muſt be of 


very long ſtanding, indeed 11 41 
pray,“ replied the vizir, “ that Alla 
may increaſe our friendſhip; we have 
now been ſitting a conſiderable time in 


vour apartment, and you have treated 


us with kindneſs; we came to your 


houſe, and you gave us refuge; the 


only thing which is now neceſſary to 
render our obligation to you perfect, 


will be, to tell us your name, your 
occupation, and what motive you 


have for thus ſpending your time: 


this will indeed render your kind- 
« Well,” replied. 
Baſem, „if I ſhall then condeſcend : 


neſs complete.“ 


to acquaint you with my ſecret, and 


inform 


$6 Pr ays . 
Mr. Impudence,” returned Baſem, 


go with you. —You be- | 
: ſeech me in the name of hoſpitality ! 


at ae NS 
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Inform you of the hiſtory of my life, 
let no man, if he would eſcape inſtant 
death, preſume to interrupt or con- 


tradict me.” © Oh! we agree to that,“ 


replied they, without heſitation. 
„Know then,” returned the other, 


with an aſſumed dignity of counte- 


for a twelvemonth.” 


your rage.“ 


nance, © my name is Baſem, my trade 


a blackſmith, I delight in ſports and 


paſtimes. Iam a ſtout wreſtler, my 
body is large and robuſt, and my truſt | 
in God ſecures to me a neceſſary pro- 
viſion of wine and victuals: the man 
who provokes me to give him a box 
en the ear will retain the ſound of it 
«© May Alla,” 
ſaid they (apart), © preſerve us from 


«« does any of you think of contra- 


diéting me? By Alla, if any one does 


 1o, I will drive him to the devil.” 


« Heaven defend us from ſuch a fel- 


low,“ (ſaid the Khalif to himſelf.) 
My gueſts,” continued Baſem, firſt 


toſſing off a bumper, „every day I 


work as a blackſmith, and do not fail 
before afternoon prayer to gain five 


drachms; then I proceed to the bazar, 
there with one drachm 1 purchaſe 
fleſh, another drachm goes in wine, 


another is ſpent in candles, another 
In nuts, c 


cakes, and fruit, and with 
the laſt, I purchaſe oil for my lamps, 


with two loaves of bread; and I al- 
ways take care that for the next day 
not a ſingle aſpre remains: 


thus, day 


after day, my. hours are ſpent invari- 


Ll 


ably the ſame; in the evening I come 


home to my apartments, and, as you. 
tee, put every thing in order; I hight 


up my candles, I trim my lamps, eat 
a littie roaſt meat, then I ſet down 
my leathern pitcher and my glaſs, and 


never have any companion whatever, 


night; thus paſſes my life; 


—Gentlemen, my ſervice to ye—thus 
with eating a little, and drinking a 
little, I manage to get through the 
in the 
morning I go to work, and day ſuc- 


_ceeds day in the manner I have del- 


cribed to you; now you Mr. Mer- 
chants, or Spies, or whatever you 
may be, you have the whole of my 
hiſtory,” 

The khalif and Gistar could not 
help admiring Baſem's account of 
himſelf. In truth, ſaid they, it muſt 


be allowed that you are a man oa re- 
Vol. V. No. 59. ; | NI 


„% What,” ſaid Baſem, 


would not, 


ſolute mind, and ſtrange in your courſe 
of life; but, in thus ſeparating your- 
ſelf from ſociety, you are exempt from 
many inconveniencies. “ Aye,” ſaid. 
Baſem, © I have lived thus for the 
ſpaceof twenty-one years; every night 
my apartment has been lighted up, 


and furniſhed as you ſee, and never 


once have I been moleſted or inter- 


rupted.” „But my friend,” ſaid the 


Vizir, “ ſuppoſe the khalit ſhould to- 
morrow put a ſtop to the trade of a 
blackſmith, and paſs a decree, that 
any one who ſhould open his ſhop, and 


work in this occupation, before the . 
expiration of three days, ſhould cer- 
tainly be hanged; in that caſe, what 


would you do ? Could you then light 


up your apartment, and enjoy your 


dried fruit, and your delicate wine?“ 


May God,” ſaid Baſem, “ never re- 
joice your hearts with glad tidings. 


By Alla, nothing comes of you but 
what is bad. It is only a moment ago 
that I warned you not to diſturb me 
with your ſuppoſes, and ill omens, 
Twenty years have I lived ſecure from 
ſuperfluity and want, till this night, 
that you come to vex me, and contuſe 
my mind with unpleaſant ſuggeſtions. 
But I conjure you, in the name of 
God, to get up and leave me. How 
could be ſuch a fool as to give you 

admiſtion into my houſe, and expoſe 


the ſecret of my life.“ 


« My good friend Baſem,” ſaid the 


vizir, „we are but jeſting with you; 


you tell us, that for theſe twenty years 


you have gone on thus without inter- 


ruption ; no ſuch order from the kha— 
lif ever did pals; believe me, we 
for the world, give you a 


moment's uneaſineſs.“ (During this 


time, Baſem kept drinking g and be- 
came more and more intoxicated. * 
« But yet, ſuppoſe it ſhould happen, 
what could you poſſibly do, as you ne- 


ver leave a drachm for the next day?” 
On this, Baſem became quite exaſ- 
perated, ** What, you ſcoundrel,” ſaid _ 


he, «do you dare to repeat your words | 
and bad omens; by Alla, you are 


black unlucky raſcals, and, thould the 
_ Khalif to-morrow do as you ſay, by 
the protection of Huſſeyn, the world 
ſhall not deliver you from my hands, 
I would ſearch for you through every 
corner of Bagdat, and would infal- 

libly 
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libly murder every one of you.” On 


this the khalif was obliged to ſtop his 
mouth with his robe, to prevent his 
laughing aloud ; they then took their 
leave. „If 1 do not,” ſaid the kha- 
lif, as he went along, «© find out to- 


morrow ſome means of being even 


with my friend the black ſmith, I ſhall 
be ſurpriſed indeed,” 


Morning approached, and the kha- 


lif and his "ſervants again entered the 


ſecret gate of the ſeraglio. Al Ra- 
ſheed repred to his couch. After a 
ſhort fl&p, day broke upon him. He 


_ aroſe, performed his morning pray- 
ers, and proceeded to his chamber of 
audience; the emeers, vizirs, officers, 
and grandees, ſurrounded the prince; 

but the khalif's whole Imagination 
was occupied with the adventures of 
the preceding night. 


Calling there- 
fore for the vizir Giafar, Ty Send,” 


ſaid he, “to the governor of the city, 
and let it be proclaimed through the 
ſtreets of Bagdat, that no blackſmith 


ſhall open his doors, or labour in his 


occupation, for three days, on pain of 
death.“ 
was Khaled eben Jaleb, who took care 
that the royal proclamation ſhould be 
Publiſhed with the greateſt pomp : fix 
heralds, ſplendidly attended, made 
known through the different quarters 
of Bagdat the will of the ſovereign ; 


The name of the governor 


the people wondered, and obeyed. 


The malter of Baſem came, as uſual, 
to his ſhop early in the morning, and 


with ſome of his ſervants was pre- 
Paring to open it, when they heard 
the governor and his retinue proclaim 


the edict of the khalif, that whatever 


blackſmith ſhould open his ſhop, or 
Jabour at his trade, before the expi- 


ration of three days, ſhould be hang- 
ed before the door of his houſe. T he 


malter of Baſem ſaid to one of his 


men, © there, go home, take the keys, 


and come again on the fourth day.” 
As to Batem hin nſelf, as ſoon as his 
gueſts had left him, he fell faſt aſleep, 


nordid he open his eyes till long after 


ſun-riſe ; when. he roſe, he went a- 


broad, and proceeded as uſual to the 
ſhop, ignorant of the royal procla- 


mation. When he came near, he 
obſerved the boy ſitting on the out— 
1055 and the door of the 0p mut. 


pened: 


of but yourſelf. 


night from drinking wine : 


beg for theſe three days.” 
hel began to abuſe Baſem, who, loſt in 
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« You little dog,” ſaid he,“ why don't 
you open the door ? if any thing be 


the matter with the lock, I will clench 


my fiſt, and with one blow make the 


bolts fly ; ; or, if the folding window 


is out of order, I will draw the nails 


of the hinges with my fingers.” On 


this, the maſter came up ; dee There is 
nothing the matter with the lock,” 
ſaid he. Why, what the devil, '0 
cried Baſem, “ then does the boy 
mean by ſitting on the outſide ?*? 
« Baſem,” ſaid the maſter, “ you 


certainly are either drunk or aſleep; 
t you know of the royal 


what, don't 
proclamation ?*”” „What royal pro- 
clamation ?“ ſaid Baſem; 
of none.” Why,“ returned the 


maſter, ** the governor has but juſt 


proclaimed, that whatever black- 
{mith ſhall open his ſhop, or labour 


at his trade, before the expiration of 


three days, ſhall be hanged before the 
door of his houſe ; 
chooſe to believe me, make the ex- 


periment.” When Baſem heard this, 


the tools fell inſenſibly from his hands, 


and the recollection of his gueſts oe- 
„O the ſcoun- 


curred to his mind. 
drels!“ ſaid he to himſelf, “ might 1 
but find them out, and fatisſy my 
anger! 


and uncertain what to do, his maſter 


ſaid to him, “„ Why ſhould you be 
uneaſy, Baſem? you have no wife, 


no children, nor any one to take care 


ed to me on your account; every 


morning, you come to work half 
this is a curſe which you 
have brought upon us, who for. 


drunk; 
twenty years have never abſtained one 
my light, and never venture to ſhew 
yourſelf here agam; go ſir, go, and 


On this, 


the confuſion and perplexity of his 
e 1 3608. oo 
0 ; 


« know 


if vou don't 


They impudently ſuppoſed 
this would happen, and it has hap- 
they did but hint at it, and 
the unfortunate moment is come.” 
Whilſt Baſem was contuſed, vexed, 


1, unfortunate man, 
am the father of a family, and, if un- 
employed for three days, how ſhall I 
poſlibly procure food for them? I 
know that this miſchief has happen— 


get out of 


x ; * 
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upon me. 
trade !'? „ Oh!' ſaid Caled, don't 
make yourſelf uneaſy, Baſem; ſurely 
upon an occaſion you can ſtroke in the 


ee 0 Alla!“ ſaid he, as he went 


along, rubbing his fingers, and bit- 
ing his lips; that I could meet with 


thele my raſcally g oueſts ; their words 
have proved true ; from the moment 


of their vilit and prediction, I thought 
it would be an unfortunate day.” For 


ſome time he wandered about the 


ſtreets, perfectly at a lots what to do. 
By accident, he came near a bath; 
he entered it, intending to waſh him- 


ſelf: in the paſſage he met with a 


ſervant of the bagnio, whoſe name 


was Caled; the boy had formerly 


been a ſervant of Baſem, who treated 


him with great kindneſs, and had re— 


_ commended him to this very ſituation 
in the bath: Caled immediately re- 
cCogniſed his old friend, and, going up 
to him, ſaluted him, and kiſſed lits 


hand; Welcome,” ſaid he,“ Hadge 


| Baſem, my friend and patron, is here 

any thing in which I can ſerve you?“ 
Oh!“ ſaid Baſem, „that cold- blood- 
ed khalif, al Raſheed, has put a ſtop 


to the trads of the blackſmith, and 


has threatened to hang any one of us 


who ſhall work at our bulineſs be- 


fore the expiration of three days. 


Now, Caled, you very well know that 


I have not a farthing to ſpend this 
evening, and if | ſhall leave off but 
for once my old habits, I doubt not 


but that ſome great miſchief will come 
Alas! I know no other 


hummums, ſcrub with a hair bag, 


rub the legs of a cuſtomer, and waſh 
His head with ſoap and the leefy. You 
mall work with us for the three days, 
and then go back to your former em- 
ployment. 55 
prevailed; he then tied a large apron 
about Baſenv s wailt, and furniſhed 
him with a bag, three raſors, a {tone 
for rubbing the legs, and a leefy. In 
LY ſhort Be, ſeveral perſons came to 


After a while Caled 
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the bath, and Caled ſent Baſem to 


wait upon them; he did ſo, and per- 
formed his office as well as he could: 


the firſt on whom he waited gave 


him two drachms, another gave one, 
ſome gave one piece of money, ſome. 
another, and before the afternoon 


prayers he had made up his five 
drachins, the ſum which he ufually _ 


acquired as a blackſmith. As ſoon as 
Baſem had got this. tum, he exulted 


exceedingly ; “ Who cares tor the 


Khalif now?” fays he; 1 will work 
no more to day, but bythe bleſſing 


of Alla I will never be any t ing | 
again but the ſervant of a b gnio: 
it is fo charmingly ealy, IMke it ten 


times better thanbeing a blackſmith.” 
He then drefſed himſelf, went home, 
took his leathern pitcher, his diſh, 


and a batket, and went immediately 


to market, where he laid out one 
drachm on muttun, which he left to- 
gether with lus diſh at tlie cook hop. 


He bought wine for one drachm; a 
third was laid out in wax caniles and 


flowers; with the fourth, he pur- 


chaied piſtachio nuts, ſweet paltry, 


and fruits; changing the fifth drachm, 


he expended it on oil of Seſamum for 


his lantern, common o1l tor his lamp, 
and two Joaves of bread. After pur- 
chating all theſe, he returned to the 
cook- (hop, where he found his mut- 
ton ready dreſſed in the dith; and then 
exulting in his good fortune, he ar- 
rived with the whole at his houſe a- 


bout ſun-ſet. 


As ſoon as he reached his apart- 
ment, he took otf his clothes, cleaned 
his room, lighted his lamp, and ſet 
out his table; placing his ſupper, 
wine, and truit, in order, he far down, 
and, filling a bumper, “ Here,” ſaid 
he, „ is to'the confulion of my raſ- 
cally gueſts, and may heaven ſend a 
meeting betwixt them and me to 
night.“ | 


(79's be continued. ) 


PARTICULARS Krane THE ESCAPE of JAMES II. 


'T was the fatal Tueſdav, Decem- 
ber 11, 1638, when the nobles 


were all in arms; on which day were 


taken the Lord Saliſbury, and Sir 


Charles Hales, at Aſhford, the Lord 


Peterborough, &c. in the. Iſle of 


Thanet, and near us Baron Jenner, 
Burter, Graham, Obadiah Walker, 
Gifford, Leybourn, Kingly, and two 

ſuppoſed to be their titular biſbops, 
with ſeveral papiſt gentlemen, viz. the . 
Lord Arundel of Wardour's ſon ; 


M 8 5 Hardwich, 
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Hardwich, a merchant; Sing, ad- 


Jutant to Sir Edward Hales, &c. 


This was the great work of the day, 
beſide rifling of popiſh houſes : but 


the night was attended with ſome- 


thing more extraordinary; for the 
ſeamen, armed with a ſort of emula- 
tion at the ſucceſs of the landmen, 
were reſolved to have a frolic in their 


way; and, about ſeven at night, un- 


der the conduct of William Ames 


and John Hunt, with about fifty more, 


chiefly ſeamen, put off in queſt of a 


prize, and about eleven at night they 


took a cuſtomhouſe boat, in which 
Proved to be the king, Sir Edward 
Hales, and Ralph Sheldon. The 
King was in a particular diſguiſe, and 


o not known that night; but, as if 


his deſtiny deſigned to be ſevere upon 
Him, the ſeamen treated him very 
roughly above the reſt, though zucog. 
One cried out, © *twas Father Petre; 
they knew 1t to be ſo by his lantern 


jaws.“ A ſecond called him Old 


 Hatched-faced jeſuit,? A third ſwore, 


* *twas a cunning old rogue, they 


would warrant him.* And all night 
long they welcomed him with theſe 


rough ſalutations, and perfuming the 


Toom with tobacco, the ſmell where- 


of the king hates. His majeſty was 
taken at the weſt point, not above a. 


quarter of an hour before the flood 
would have carried him off; and it 
was his own fault, that they ſtopped 


there with ballaſt, which the pilot 


was againſt; but the roughneſs of the 
ſea made his majeſty fear they were 
not ſafe in ſo ſmall a boat without 
_ ballaſt: whereby they loſt ſix or 
eight hours, and ſo were taken. He 
was detained at ſea all night, and 
_ brought up from Owſe, where he 
landed, to Feverſham, about twelve, 


Wedneſday the 12th. Then he was 


1Tuſpected, as he came up the town, 


and, within a quarter of an hour after 
he was in the inn, fully diſcovered. 


He was willing by all arts at firſt to 
conceal himſelf; and at his firſt com- 
ing in he called for bacon and eggs, 
as if he were ſome ordinary man in 
His diet; whereas he taſtes no meat 
thai is in the leaſt ſalted, as it after- 
ward appeared. | | 
He ſeemed caſt down ſomewhat at 
the noiſe of the rabble ; but, after 
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ſome recollection, called for ſome ink 


and paper to write to the Earl of 
Winchelſea; but was ſo diſcompoſed, 
that he wrote, and tore, and began 


again; as if he were overcome with 
diſorder or fears. Inaſmuch as I was 


with him before he was diſcovered, 


he entered into ſome diſcourſe with 
me. Be thanked me, and commend-— 


ed my prudence for not diſcovering 


him with the firſt, though I knew 


him as ſoon as any one. He told me, 
that the rage of the people was up; 


and now that of the Plalmiſt was 


true; I, who ſtill the raging of the 
ſea, muſt ſtill the rage and madneſs of 


the people,” for he could not. He 


complained heavily of fears and jea- 
louſies, blown about by ill men; and 


too many of the black coats had done 


him that ill office they could never 


make him amends for. He inſiſted 
on his integrity; ſaid he had a good 
conſcience, and could ſuffer and die. 
He told me, he read Scripture much, 
and found great comfort in it. He 


declared he never deſigned to oppreſs 


conſcience, alter the government, or 
deſtroy the ſubject's liberties; and at 


laſt aſxed me plainly, What have I 
done ? What are the errors of my 


reign? Tell me freely.“ To which, 


you may be ſure, I made no anſwer. 


He inſiſted much upon going off, 
after he was taken; and I believe he 


put the queſtion to every churchman 


and layman in the room, to get him 


a boat, and let him eſcape. He ſaid, 
the Prince of Orange fought his 


crown and life; and, if he were de- 
livered up, his blood would lie at our 


doors; for he ſeemed perſuaded they 
would murder him. * Now,* ſaid he, 
* the opportunity is in your hand; 


but if you miſs this, it will not be in 
your power to help me.“ He argued 


much upon theſe words, He that is 


not with me is againſt me ;* and fer- 
monized half an hour, making re- 
flections on men's coldneſs to ferve 
him in that extremity. While he in- 


ſiſted upon going off, and uſed all 


motives proper, as he thought, in 


begging, praying, tempting, arguing, 
periuading, reproving, &c. which 


was far above three hours, the rage 


of the ſeamen took fire, apprehend- 
ing he would prevail with ſome to lee 


him 
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him eſcape ſecretly ; ; and thereupon 
aroſe ſome contemptuous words, and 
no {mall infolencies offered, which, I 
almoſt think, had not happened, it 
the fear of his eſcape had not run ſo 
much in their mind, or if his majeſty 
would have waved diſcourſing ſo 


much thereof. For the ſeamen mack 


valued themſelves on their charge, 
and did apprehend their own lives in 
danger, it he went off; imagining 
they had done a ſingular piece of 
ſervice to the nation, and reſolving 
there to keep him till orders from 
the prince, or the lords at Guildhall. 
And the king himſelf undertook to 


diſcourſe them, and aſked the ſea- 


men, © By what authority do you 
| ſtand here? Am not I your king? 
And ſure you will not hurt my lite. 
Will you ſtand by me? I'll reward 
you. If you be my good ſubjects, 
you muſt obey me. Come and ſerve 

me, and get me a boat, and I'll go 

off.” Afterwards he went ſo far as to 
rezulate their way of keeping guards; 

bade them ſtand farther offt; Go 
down, and keep your diſtance 3 
which ſo enraged them, that ſome of 
them forgot all decency and reverence 
to him: 
Hales was deſired to take the king off 


from that diſcourſe, which made him 


cheap, and proved ſo impolitic and 
unſucceſsful. But ſtill the rage of 
the ſeamen increaſed, and they ſnook 
hands, and cried, one and all, « Well 
die rather than he ſhall 90 off; got 


together in a full body; broke out 
into ſcornful huzzas, and for a while 


doubled their guard, ſuffering none 
to go to him but whom they well 
| knew ; loaded their mutkets, 
made ready, as if they reſolved to 
fire upon any that oppoſed their mca- 
ſures. This, indeed, intimidated 
the king, and his ſpirits ſeemed much 
down; which made him keep his eye 


upon the door, and watch all their 


motions narrowly, and delire not to 
be much alone, but the gentlemen to 
ſtay with him. Toward night, the 
Earl of Winchelſea came, and then 
it was reſolved to remove the king to 
a private houſe; which the ſeamen 
ſtill oppoſed for fear of an eſcape. 


But, my lord pawning his honour for 


the king 5 lay, the better fort of them 


lege buſineſs. 


inſomuch, that Sir Edward. 


ately arrived abroad. 


and 
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conſented, but the mobile ſtill refuſed; 


and as the king came down ſtairs, I 
believe more than twenty ſwords . 
were drawn over his head, and ſome. 
threats palled ; and, at the bottom 


ot the ftairs they ſtopt him near a 


quarter of an hour. At length the 
matter was compounded, upon con- 
dition they only ſhould be the king's 
guards while he ftayed. 
the king was ſuffered to walk down 
the dirty ſtreet to his private apart- 
ments, with the irregular diforderly 


crew at his heels. 


While the king had been ſome while 
in the private houſe, his ſpeech re- 
vived, and he was full of diſcourſe, 
which was chiefly in his own vindi- 


cation; ſor he undertook to jultify. 


himſelt, even in the Magdalen col- 
Only I muſt not for- 
get, that he pleaſantly entertained ns 


with a long diſcourſe about St. Wint- 


fred, and the virtue of her well, and 


the whole legend of it; as alſo, having 
loſt a wooden croſs, he told us how 
much it was to be prized, for it was 


Sir Edward the Confeſſor's, and had 


a piece of the true real croſs in it, on 
which our Saviour ſuffered ; which 
{ort of diſcourſe was to us, you may 
imagine, Very agreeable. He then 

withed himſelf with the queen, and 
bleſſed God ſhe and his ſon were 
And he was 
tarther heard more than once tou thank 
God, that Father Petre was tately ar- 
rived alſo, and ſeemed to expreſs a 
mighty eſteem for him. As to Sir 
Edward Hales, he did confeſs it was 
by his means he came this way; but 


ſeemed not much to blame him tor his 


Ill ſucceſs. And when he was told, 
the country hated him, and never 
ſpake well of him, he ſaid, that then 
he was the likelier to be an honeſt 
man. And being told, that Mr. 
William Penn was: feized alſo, he 
pitied him much, and ſaid he was 4 
good man, and be was ſure no ill 
could be charged on him. | 
Next day, being Thurſday, 13th, 
came in two hundred gentlemen trom 
Canterbury and Eaſt Kent , and, in 
the ſight of him, declared their con- 
currence with the Prince of Orange, 
which much afflicted him; for that, 
he then laid, he was not late * 
18 


So at length 


he was. And toward night, Captain 
Crayford and another captain came 


from Sheerneſs, declaring their reſo- 
lution to deliver up to the prince, the 


fort and the ſhips in the Swale, which 


is a road under the protection of the 


fort. Upon the hearing of which, 


he ſaid, he would conſent to any 


thing to prevent bloodſhed ; but 


Feemed extreme ly afflicted thereat. 
He was really very melancholy at 


times, and often ſhed tears. His 
guards were ſo ſevere upon him, and 


pur ſued him from one room to ano- 
ther, and preſſed upon him in his 
privacies, ſo that he had ſcarcely the 
Civilities from the feamen, that was 
due to a gentleman in reſtraint: 

ſearcely leiſure to be devout, or re- 
tire to the calls of nature, ſo over 


officioufly did they guard him. Freſh 


rumours oft were raiſed of his going 


off, which fetched the ſcattered ſea- 


men together, and were the occaſion 
of freſh heats and inſolencies. In 
this tumultuous manner was the poor 


king guarded ; neither would they 
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ſuffer the gentlemen to take their 
turns, 
When Friday night came, and the 


guards that were ſent from the lords, 


then at Guildhall, were within two 
hours march of Feverſham, the rage 
of the ſeamen increaſed, becaule the 
Earl of Feverſham was with them, 
and ſome ather they diſliked ; they 
ſwore no guards ſhould come in there, 
and ſo ran all to arms. Upon ſight 
of which, the gentlemen were forced 
to diſpatch away expreſſes to ſtop the 


guards, and pray them to lodge at 


Sittingbourn; for doubtleſs if the 


guards had come that night into 


town, there had been bloody work; 
for by what J heard and ſaw, I verily 


believe the ſeamen would have re- 


ſiſted them. At length Saturday 
morning came, when the king was 
guarded out by the ſeamen and gen- 
tlemen, and ſo received near Sitting- 
bourn by thoſe that were ſent for 
him.—The above is copied from a 


letter written by a gentleman who ac. 


ee the king in his fight. | 


SIR BENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT or RUMPORD. 


OUNT Rumford is, if we are 


rightly informed, a native of a 
town of the ſame name as his preſent 


title in the province of Maſſachuſets. 
During the late unhappy war between 


the colonies and the mother country, 
he raiſed a regiment of American 
dragoons, and fignalized himſelf on 
many occaſions during the heat of 
that to-be-lamented conteſt. At one 
period he was, we are told, employed 
under Lord George Germaine, fe- 


received from his mazelty the honour 
of knighthood, 
In the ſame year, by his majeſty? 8 


permiſſion, he engaged bimſelf in the 
jervice of the Elector Palatine, reign- 


ing duke of Bavaria, and was em- 
ployed in various public ſervices, 
particularly in arranging his military 
affairs, and introducing : a new ſyſtem 
of order, diſcipline, and economy, 
among his troops. But theſe were 


not the moſt important ſervices ren- 
dered to the elector by Count Rum- 


ford ; he formed eſtabliſhments for 
1715 2 


the relief of the poor at Munich ; 


furniſhed them with employment; 


put a complete ſtop to mendicity, 5 


then exceedingly prevalent; and, by 
eſtabliſhing good regulations, brought 
the whole vagrant tribe to prefer in- 
duſtry to idleneſs, and cleanlineſs and 

ecency to filth and rags. He ſug- 
geſted many plans for providing the 
poor with tood, wholeſome, agree- 
able, and nouriſhing, at a fmall ex- 


"pence ; and by various experiments, 
cretary of ſtate for "the American de- 
partment; and about February 1784, 


was enabled to ſave in the article oc 
fuel a great part of the expence which 
before had been incurred in the arti— 
cle of dreſſing the proviſion for the 
table. In purſuing theſe enquiries 
he made many valuable diſcoveries in 


the conltruction of chimneys ; and 


was enabled to point out the means, 
which have fince been ſucceſsfully 
employed, of increaſing the heat, and 
at ihe fame time decreaſing the quan- 
tity of fuel. He was the means of 
introducing into Germany the uſe of 
that wholeſome vegetable the potatoe; 
of familiarizing the uſe of it to the 
people in general; and of conquer- 
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regimentals. 


think at all in theſe caſes.“— 
_ bir,” ſays the other, (with great pre- 


thinking what the d— | 
bring this little drummer here, who 
ſeemed to Pell fs ſuch a great quantity of 
Grams! 

As Lord Townſhend was walking 
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ing the national prejudice againſt it, 
He introduced manufactures, until 


then unknown, into Munich; and, 


before he left that place to come to 


England, had the pleaſure to aſſiſt in 


packing up, and ſending off over the 
Alps, by the Tyrol, ſix hundred ar- 
ticles of clothing of different kinds, 
for the poor of Verona. At that 
juncture he had hope ſoon to ſee the 

or of Bavaria grow rich by manu— 


facturing clothing for the poor of 
Italy. 
been defeated by the calamities of 


Ho far this expectation has 


war, which has ſince raged in the 
place where his improvements were 


introduced, we are afraid to enquire. 
Services ſuch as theſe, though ori- 
ginally intended for particular places, 
are not to be confined to them; but 
are calculated for every ſituation not 
torbidden by. climate or inveterate 
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prejudice. Muchof Count Rumford's 
plans might be adopted in theſe king- 
doms, to the benefit of every claſs; 


and ſome of them have already met 


with a cordial reception. Where ſo 
much has been done as at Munich, it 
may well be concluded that the 
author has not gone unrewarded, 
He has received honours from his 


new maſter, the elector, (we hope 


more than honours,) and now tiles 
himſelf Count of Rumtord, Knight 
of the Orders of the White Eagle and 
St. Staniſlaus, Chamberlain, Privy 
Counſellor of State, and Lieutenant 


General in the ſervice of the Duke of 


Bavaria, Colonel of his Regiment of 
Artillery, and Commander in Chief 


of the General Staff of his Army, 
F. R. S. Acad. R. Hiber. Berol, Elec. 
| Boice, Palat. et EN Soc. | 


MARQUIS TOWNSHEND AND CHARLES TOWNSHEND 


Mö Townſhend, who has 
endeared himſelf to ſociety. 
through life by his wit, good- humour, 
and urbanity, 


being deſigned for 


the army, began his campaign early 
in life at the battle of Dettingen. The 
regiment he belonged to began the 


attack ; and, 
down 
thoughtful, a drummer's head was 
ſhot off ſo cloſe to him, that his 


as he was marching 


brains beſpattered Lord Townſhend's 
A veteran officer, ap- 


prehenſive that this accident might 


derange his young friend, went up 
and encouraged him by telling him,— 


« 'Thele were the mere accidents of 
war, and: the beſt way was not to 
«9 dear 


ſence of mind,) © you entirely miſ- 
take my reverie. I have been only 
could 


with a friend through the ſtreets of 
Yarmouth, which are very narrow 
and ſhelving, from the houſes elbow— 
ing out fo much in the firſt ſtory, his 


friend cried out, “ Take care, my 


Jord, or you'll be dawn on your 


toward the enemy, rather 


fault in ſpeaking, perhaps, 


knees.“ „ No, no,” ſaid his los 
ſhip, your elbows will ſupport me.“ 

It was Lord Townſhend who gave 
the following ſtrong but deſcriptive 
definition of the late Mr. Hutchinſon, 


provoſt of Trinity College, Dublin, 


(though often attributed to others,) f 


on being aſked what ſort of a man 


he was — He is of that ſoliciting 
diſpolition, that if his majeſty could 
give him England, Ireland, and Scot- 


| nd, he would {til}. aſk for the Ille of 


Man, for a cabbage garden.” 

The Hon. Charles Townſhend, 
brother to the above nobleman, was 
reckoned to poſſeſs the fineſt talents 
in the houſe of commons : his only 
was, a 
laying out for words and antitheſis to 
ornament his diſcourſe, which fome- 
times led him into embarraffments.— 


His converſation, however, was of 


the mo{t excellent kind, partaking of 
almoſt every thing which could a- 
dorn it. Some people uſed to think 
he, at times, took too great a lead; 
but he talked fo much from the ful- 
nefs of his mind, his humour fo pre- 


vailing, and his wit fo ſudden and 


brilliant, that moſt people gave way 
to him, well pleaſed to let him take 


their t urn. 


He was, beſides ail this, a fine mi- 
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mic ; and, though a very handſome 


man, he had that power of face, that 


he could in a moment transform it 
into every kind of deformity. 


It was from theſe talents, that, af. 


ter the death of his father, he be— 
came the patron of his whole fami— 
Iy. It was through his intereſt that 
his brother Lord Townſhend was ap- 
pointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
and, though Mr. Townſhend died be“ 
fore the appointment was made out, 

yet the king, 
punctually“ performed his promiſe; 


and his lordihip ſoon after ſet out for 


Ireland, where he continued eight 
Fears; with ſo much credit to him- 
Jelf, and. advantage to the country, 


that the anniverſary of his birth-day 
18 regularly celebrated there by ſome. 
of the moſt reſpectable ſocieties in 
of the qualities and effects of good 


that kingdom. 


Mr. Townſhend: died about the: 
vVear 1568, and the king felt his loſs 


10 ſincerely when he heard it, that 
he exclaimed, - 


mons-* --- 

The wit and humour of this family 
ſeems to have deſcended from the fe- 
male line, the late Lady Dowager 
Tow nfhend being the firſt wit in the 


CONVENIENCE o 


Jar woman, but of a moſt ami— 
able and benevolent Qiſpoſition.— 
The moit curious particular in her 
generous character 
rence forall returning of thanks. 1 
will pay myſelf by my own band,” 
ſhe uted to ſay. 
ſhe would often preach up the praiſe 
of ingratitude, and loudly maintain— 
ed that ſhe loved the ungrateful :— 


„% The grateful perſon, „ the would 


fay, runs and 1ells all the world that 
he has received a benefit from you. 
All that hear it pretend forſooth to 
take it amils, that you did not chuſe 


them or their friends for the objects 


of your bounty; and then ſet their 
wits to work to preſent you with an 
opportunity for atoning for your miſ- 
take as ſoon as poſſible. By this 


- means, one is often expoſed to the 


knowing it was in train, 


«© He had loſt one of 
the ableit and beſt men in his domi- 


F INGRATIT 
. . / ADAME Geoffrin was a ſingu- 


was her abhor-. 


And accordingly, | 


_ obſcurity. - 
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court of George II. the father was 2 
plodding man of buſineſs, and much 


in the confidence of the late king 
through life. | 

It was owing to the above dow - 
ager's advice, that the preſent mar- 
quis takes the title of Townſhend, 
his firſt choice being that of Marquis 
of Raynham ; but, afterwards con- 
ſulting his mother, ſhe aſked him, 
whether he did not think the family 
of the Townſhends deſerved to be 
handed down to poſterity more than 
than the name of an eſtate. His 


lordſhip took the hint, and the patent 
was made out accordingly. 


'The-underſtanding of this lady was 


equal to her wit and humour, which 
was often acknowledged by thoſe who 
had the happineſs. of her acquaint- 


ance. One day, the company talking 


breeding and politeneſs, a gentleman 


undertook to undervalue them by 
They introduced a fineſſe and 


ſaying, 
hypocriſy in ſociety, which the other 
qualities did not make amends for. 
Lady Townſhend, being applied to 
for her opinion, ſaid, She thought 
good-breeding and politeneſs always 
agreeable, and very often good ſhreens 


for a great many ugly Tg 


D E. 


neceſſity either of giving harſh and 
dil. agreeable anſwers, or of making a 


milapplication of one's cencrolity. 


Beſides, it not unfrequently happens, 


that, in obliging ſome people, we 


draw upon ourlelves the cenſures 


even of perſons that are not at all 
intereſted in the affair: — The favour 


might have been much better be— 


ſtowed, ſays one ; another falls foul 


on the perſon that has received it; 
and wonders how he could be ſo 


mean as to accept of it, All theſe 
inconveniences are avoided when we 


confer an obligation on the ungrate- 


füll. Vöur good action remains in 
You enjoy it alone. No- 
body detracts from your merits. No- 
body ſavs, that your kindneſs was 
il beſtowed. Nobody plagues you 
for others. Therefore, I do right 
to love the ungrateful. * Re 
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' BIRTH-DAY ODE. 
By H. J. PVE, Eſq. Pott-LauREAT. 
WHILE the frowning Lord of Arms 
Shall yield to gentler powers the plain. 
Lo! Britain greets the milder charms 
Of Cytherea's reign. 
Mute is the trumpet's brazen throat, 
And the ſweet flute's uclodious note 
Floats on the ſoft ambroſial gale 
The ſportive loves and graces round, 
Beating with jocund ſtep the ground, 
The auſpicious nuptials hail ! 
The muſesceaſe to weave the wreath of war, 
But hang their roſeate flowers on Hymen's 
| golden car! 
When o'er Creation's blotted face 
Drear Night her ſable banner rears, | 
And veils fair Nature's vernal grace, 
Encircled round by doubts and tears, 


Thro* darkſome miſts and chilling dews 


His path the wanderer's foot purtues, | 
Till, thining clear in orient ſkies, 

He views the ſtar of Venus riſe, _ 

And joys to ſee the genial power, 
Bright harbinger of Morning's hour! 
And now a flood of radiance ſtreams 
From young Aurora's bluſhing beams, 
Till rob'd in gorgeous ſtate the orb of day 


| Spreads o'er the laughing earth his full 


refulgent ray! 

Bleſt he the omen— Royal pair! 
O may the Hymeneal rite, | 
That joins the valiant and the fair, e 
Shed on the nations round its placid light! 
Her fertile plains though Albion ſee 
From favage devaſtation free, 

Though with triumphant fail ſhe reign 
Sole empreſs of the ſubject main, 
She longs to bid the thunders ſleep 
Which thake the regions of the deep, 
That crowding nations far and wide, 
Borne peacetul o'er the ambient tide, 

May ſhare the bleſſings that endear the day 


Which gave a patriot m_ a patriot race 


to ſway ! 


JACK v AND THE Cow. 
Fron Dibdin's Chriſtmas Gambols. 
"HERE were Farmer ee and he 

had a cow, 

And gammer were very fond on "un; 


And they'd a "wy JOY who made a fine 


bow, 


And they ſent” unup 'prenticetoLunnon, 
| Jackey* s Maſter a barber and hair-dreſler 


were ; 


Than ſome ſquires cod he thought 


himſelf bigger; 
In the day through the town he would 
dreſs and cut hair, 
And dreſs'd out at night he cut a figure. 
vol. 5 No, 59. 


To ape-Jackey's maſter was all his delight. 
The ſoap-ſuds and razor both ſcorning, 
He's been took by the nofe by the ſame 
fop at night 
That he took by the nofei in the morning. 


Now to ſee the cow mourn 'twould have 
made a cat laugh, | 
Her milk was his food late and early; 


And for ſartain, if Jacky had been her ; 


own calf, _ | 
She could not have loy'd him more 
_ dearly. 1 | _ 


she moanꝰ d and ſhe moan'd, nor knew ; 


what the did ail, 

To heart ſo the took this diſaſter ; ; 
Till, roaming about, ſome rogues cut off 
her tail, | 
And then ſent her home to her maſter. f 


Here“ s the cow come home, Sammer, ſo 
bring out the pail; | 
Poor creature, I'ſe glad we have found'un. 
Cries dame, Taint our cow, ſhe's got ne- 
ver a tail; 


Here, Roger, go take un n and pound un. 


5 Tis our cow, but you ſee ſhe's been 


-maim'd by ſome brute; _ | 
The woman's a vool, give me patience! 


| So to ſquabbling they went; when, to end 5 


the diſpute, 
Came home Jacky to ſee his relations. 


His ſpencer he ſported, his hat round he 
twirl'd, Te 
As whiltling a tune he came bolt in; 


And bedock'd, and belopp'd, waunds 


look'd all the world 
Like trimm'd bantums or magpies a. 
moulting. 


O dear, 'tis eur Jacky; ; come bring out | 


the ale.“ 8 
Ihen gammer got ſkipping around 'un. 
« Our Jacky! why dom't he's got never” 

a tail; | | 

Here, Roger, go take“ un 150 pound” un.“ 


_.« Tis the kick, I ſay, old one, ſo I brought 


it down, 
Worn by jemmies ſo neat and fo 
ſpunky.“ 


„Ah! Jacky, thou vent; lt up a puppy | 


to town, 
And now thee beeit come home a 
monkey.“ | 


Gammer ſtorm'd, gatter ſwore, Jacky, 1 


whiſtled ; and now— 
*'T'was agreed, without any more paſe 
| ſion, 
To take acky in favour as well as thecow 
- Beeaule they were both in a the — 
| B aD 
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B A D QU ART E NR. 
Written extempore by Corporal Boyde of the 


61/t Regiment of Foot. 


E Hg martial — without the check of 
fear, 


Laſnes the Pegaſus of Haſlemere. 
Let not the horſe fo high exalt his name; is 


His rider checks him in the courſe of fame. 


Strait to this houſe, by evil fate accurs'd, 


With fife and drum marchin the fixty-firſt; 


The flow-pac*d baggage and the weary'd 


rear 


Approach, and think to meet their com- 


fort near: 


With thirſty lips and hungry ſtomachs 
fraught, 


Wich'd-for refreſhment occupies their 


thought : 


Bak d puddings, mutton, murphies, broth, 


and beef, 


| Appear prepar'd in fancy's fond belief: 


Fancy indeed! an idle dream at moſt, 


A ſhatter'd table is their hapleſs cheer. 


Remnants in ſcraps, and water daſh'd with 


beer; 


A made- -up compoſt of their refuſe meat, 
Joo bad to ſee, and ſtill much worle to eat. 


Shall men who give up all, themſelves, 
their lives, 


Their tender offspring, fond companions, 5 0 he is worn with toil! the big drops 8 


wives, 
Be left to ſcorn, to inſult, and neglect; 


Z And e*en through thoſe their forfeit lives 


protect ? 


| Britons, forbid !==Let landlords have. in 


vIew © © . 


Their country's dan ger, and their danger f 


| too; 
Tis to the ſoldiers diſcipline they owe | 


Theirpeaceful ſhelterfrom th'invading foe; 
Through them their families recline cach 


head 


On th' eaſy pillow of a quiet bed. 


Do ſoldiers then deſerve ſuch mark'd dif- 
grace 


As waits the beggari in a louſy place? 


Or ſoldiers wives, who ſtrive with anxi- 


ous heart 


To act the wife and tender mother's part, 
| Merit a ſtrumpet's fate? be idly toſs'd 


Among the caſt-out liſt of wretches loſt ! ! 
If not 


Let ev'ry odium of thought or name 


| Mark the White Horſe, and many i its fue 


ture fame! 
HasLEMERE, April 11, 1797. 


TE PAR SON AG E. 
OT remote from a church where the 
{peaſants unplore | 
Forgiveneſs, good harveſts, and ale, 
Screen'd from notice, and far from the 
town's buſy rar ́rö 
The N ſtands in the vale, 


| Down his dark cheek; 
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No architect plann'd it, no fanciful head 


Ever trac'd capability here; 
Where nature firſt plac'd them, the lofty 
trees ſpread, 
And the ſtream ſtraggles narrow and 
clear, 
But peace, gentle peace, her fair mantle 
has thrown | 
O'er the landſcape, where, rangers to 
ſtrike, | 
In friendſhip and love, little knowing | 
or known, | 
Live the rector, his children, and wife. 


Though humble their lot, yet, if Happt= 
nels ſpring 
From the mind, ſurely happy are they; 
By Conſtancy guarded from e 8 
ſting, 8 
They exiſt but to love and obey. | 
With ears tun'd to harmony, oft they unite 
The ſounds of ſoft muſic to raiſe, | 


5 Oft enliven the gloom of a long winter” s 
Which, ere poſſeſs'd, is all in viſion loſt: — 


night | 
By chanting their ruſtical lays. 
Thus unpamper'd by wealth, unincum- 
ber'd by ſtate, 
They glide down the current of life, 
And leave their ſuperiors to envy the fate 
Of the rector, his children, and wife. 


TEP PATIENT NE G RO. 


run 
hotd—hold thy 
mercileſs hand,. | 
Pale tyrant ! for beneath thy hard com- 0 
mand 5 
O'erwearied nature ſinks. The Feorching 5 
un, | 8 5 


As pityleſs as prod Proſperity, © 


Darts on him his full beams; Saſping * 
nes | 


Arraigning with his looks the patient Kies, 


While that inhuman trader lifts on high _ 
The mangling ſcourge. Oh ye who at | 
your eaſe | h 
Sip. the blood-ſweetew'd beverage OM 
thoughts like theſe 


Haply ye ſcorn: 1 thank thee, gracious | 


God | 


That I do feel upon my cheek the glow 


Of indignation, when beneath tne rod 
A ſable brother writhes in filent woe. * 
e -B - 
On Paul. FuliEtrandPETER POTTER, 
who lie buried cloſe b each other i in e 3 
e Church-yard. | | 
Is held by Peter and by Paul, 
That, when we fill our graves orurns, 
Aſhes to athes crumbling fall, | 
While duſt to duſt once more returns; 
And lo! a truth unmeant for mirth 
Appears in monumental lay ; 
Paul's grave is fill'd with Fuller's earth, 
Aud Peter's cramm d with 9 8 A . 
RE 
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85 channel the iſland with the main land. 


PARLIAMENT-STREET, June 6. 

A Diſpatch, of which the following is a 
Copy, has been received by the Right 
Hon. Henry Dundas, one of his Ma- 
jeſty's principal Secretaries of State, 


"I Sir Ralph Abercrombte, R. . 


Commander in chief of his Mayeſiy's 
Forces in the Weſt Indies. 
His Majeſty's Ship Prince of Wales, 
Sin; off Porto Rico, May 2, 1797. 
FT ER the reduction of Trinidad, 
the force deſtined for the expedition 
againſt Porto Rico being aſſembled, on 
the $th of April the fleet ſailed from 
_ Martinico, and arrived at St. Kitt's on 
the 10th, where we waited the arrival of 
Captain Woolley, of his majeſty's thip 
Arethuſa, who had been ſent to Tortola and 
St. Thomas to procure pilots and guides. 
This occaſioned the delay of a few days. 
On Monday the 17th we made the iſland 
of Porto Rico, and came to an anchor off 


Congrejos Point. The whole of the north 
fide of this iſland is bounded by a reef, 
and it was with much difficulty that a. 


narrow Channel was diſcovered, about 
three leagues to the eaſtward of the town, 
through which his majeſty's ſloops the 
Beaver and Fury, with the lighter veſlels, 
paſſed into a ſmall bay, in which the 
troops, on the next morning, were diſem- 

barked with little oppoſition from about 
a hundred of the enemy, who were con- 
ccealed in the buſhes at the landing place. 

In the afternoon of the ſame day the 


troops advanced, and took a poſition very 
favourable to our numbers, with our right 


to the ſea, and the left to a lagoon, which 
extends far into the country. 


and every preparation made to force a pat- 
lage into the ifland on which the town of 
Porto Rico is fituated. It is neceilary here 

to obſerve, that, as the Moro Caſtle com- 


pPlwKwKbetely commands the patlage into the 
| Harbour, the enemy kept open their com- 


- munication with the fouthern and weſtern 


Fan of the iſland, and even teazed and _ 
harraſled our left flank with their nume 


rous gun-boats. The only point, there- 


tore on which we could attack the town 


was on the eaſtern ſide, where it is de- 


fended by thevaſtle and lines of St. Chriſ- 


topher, to approach which it was necetlary 
to force our way over the lagoon, which 
forms the ſide of the iſland. This pallage 
was ſtrongly defended by two redoubts and 
bun: boats. and the enemy had N 


gainſt them. 


remove them. 


The ar til- 5 


8 eco! The arti. miſſing; 2 heutenants miſſing; 3 
lery was brought up without loſs of time, 


the bridge whichconneQsinthe e | 


After every effort on our part, we never 
could ſufficiently filence the fire of the 

enemy, (who had likewiſe entrenched 
themſelves in the rear of theſe redoubts,) 
to hazard forcing the paſſage into the 
ifland with fo ſmall a force; and this in- 


deed would have been in vain, as the ene _ 
my could ſupport a fire ten times more 


powerful than we could have brought a- 
The only thing left was ta 
endeavour to bombard the town from 2 
point to the ſouthward of it, near to a large 
magazine abandoned by the enemy. This 
was tried forſeveraldays without any great 
effect, on account of the diſtance.  _ 
It appearing, therefore, that no act of 
vigour on our part, nor that any combined 
opcration between the lea and land ſer- 
vice, could in any manner avail, I deter- 


mined to withdraw, and to re-embark the 


troops, which was done on the night of the 
30th of April, with the greateſt order and 
regularity. 


All our artillery and ſtores were brought 5 5 
oft, a en 7 iron guns, 4 iron mortars, 


and 2 braſs howitzers, which were ren- 
dered unſerviceable, it being impoſſible ta 
Not a ſick or wounded 
ſoldier was left behind, and nothing of 


any value tell 8 the hands of the ene- 
my. 


| ERCROMBIE. 
P. S. L have ee to ſay, that four 


Spaniſh braſs field-pieces fell into 8 


hands, which were brought off. 


Return of Killed, Wounded, and M. erg ng, 
a4 Porto Rico, May 2, 1797. 
Total—1 Lieutenant-colonel wounded, 

1 captain killed, 1 ditto wounded, 1 ditto 

30 rank 

and file killed, 68 wounded, 121 miſſing. 

Officers Killed, Wounded, and Mi tfung. 
53d Regiment—Capt. Rynd wounded, 

Capt. Dover miſſing, ſuppoſed taken pri- . 

toner. | 
_ Leewenſtein's Chaſſeurs—Licutenant- 


colonel Stammendorf wounded; Lieut. 


de Gand mifling, ſuppoſed taken priſoner. | 
Ditto Fulileers— Captain Grafle Killed, 


Lieutenant Monragnac miſſing. 


JOHN HOPE, Adjutant- General. 
Extract of a Letter from Vice- Admiral 
Ser Hyde Parker, Knt. Commander in 
chief of his Majeſty's Ships and Ve ls 
at Jamaica, to E. Nepean, E/q. 
Oueen, Cape Nichola Mole, April 27 
Having on the 16th inſtant received i * 
formation from Captain Billet, of his ma- 
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zeſty's ſbip Janus, that he had chaced in- 
to Maregot the French frigate Harmonie, 
the evening before, and being myſelf ob- 


liged, for want of proviſions, to return to 
this port, with the Queen, Thunderer, 


and Valiant, I directed Captain Ogilvy 
to make ſail in the evening, and lay off 
the Bay of Maregot all night; and, on not 
diſcovering the French frigate therein the 
morning, he was directed to proceed cloſe 
along fhore, between the iſland of Tor- 


tuga and Port au Paix; the Queen and 


Valiant keeping without Tortuga. On 
opening the Thunderer to the weſtward 
of Tortuga, Captain Ogilvy made the 
ſignal for an enemy in the S. E. and, on 
His coming within hail, had the ſatisfac- 


tion to find that he had chaced the frigate 


into Moſtique Bay, and it was his opinion 
ſhe might be deſtroyed, which I inſtantly 
gave him orders to uſe his utmoſt endea- 


vours to execute, and direct the Valiant 
| to aſſiſt. The ſequel their lordſhips will 


beſt underſtand by a copy of Captain 
Ogilvy's report (No. 1). Although there 
was no proportion as to force, yet the 
_ conſequences will be attended, I truſt, 


with the greateſt advantages to his majeſ- 


ty's ſervice, as, from the very great ſcar- 


city of proviſions at Cape Francois, the 


French deputies had forced, contrary to 
the opinion of the captain and officers, 
this frigate to go out, in order to convoy 


a number of American veſlels, loaded 


with proviſions, that had been captured 
by their privateers, and carried-into Port 
au Paix and jean Rabel, up to Cape Frau- 
Lois. „ 5 8 
In the road of Jean Rabel, I found, on 
my patlage down, 1. lying there: and, it 


appearing to me practicable to cut them 


out, I directed Captain Pigot, of the Her- 


Meimaid, Quebec, Drake brig, and Pe- 
nelope cutter, and execute that ſervice, 
Which a copy of his report (No. 2) will 
Prove to their lordthips he did in the moſt 
complete manner; and, from Captain Pi- 


got's able and officer-like diſpoſition, I 


have the ſatis faction of ſaying, was exe- 


cuted without a man being hurt, although _ 


the road was defended by a battery of 5 
guns (32 pounders), and the vellels an- 
chorea within half-muſquet ſhot of the 
| ſhore. . Te | 

Lou will alſo be pleaſed to lay before 
their lordſhips the reports of Captains 
Ricketts and Pigot (No. 3 and 4), of veſ- 


ſels cut out and deſtroyed from two an- 


cChorages at the weſt end of Porto Rico, 
. i | 
Thunderer, at Sea, April 16, 1797. 
Six, In conſequence of your order to 
attend to the French frigate I chaſed into 


ging, and hull. 


MAGAZINE, 
Moſtique yeſterday morning, I beg leave 


to inform you, that at a quarter paftfour 
yeſterday evening, the Valiant followed 


in cloſe order. I hore up to examine the 
entrance of Moſtique Inlet, keeping ſo 


cloſe in ſhore as to be in four fathoin wa- 
ter when a- breaſt of the frigate ; but the 
wind blew ſo hard, it was impoſlible to 
anchor, without a certainty of driving on 
the rocks. A little before five I opened 
my fire on the French frigate and battery, 
and, ſhortly after, the Valiant did the 


Tame; but I was ſorry to find the force of 
wind did not allow the ſhips to remain 
long in our ſtations, though | had reduced 


the ſhip to her top-ſails, and braced the 


yards different ways, for the purpoſe of 


ſtopping her way. Finding it too late to 
perform the ſame evolution that evening, 
I hauled off, and took ſuch a ſituation as 
I thought moſt likely to prevent her eſ- 
cape; and this morning I had the ſatis- 


faction to find that the well-directed fire 
of the two ſhips had induced her to quit 


her anchorage, by which means ſhe fell 


into ſuch a ſituation between the two 


ſhips as made her eſcape impoſſible. At 


ſeven o'clock this morning, finding her- 
ſelf in that fituation, the was run on 
ſhore, and ſet fire to by the crew; and at 
47 minutes paſt eight the blew up. What 


remains of the wreck is cloſe to the ſhore, 
about four miles to windward of Jean 


Rabel. I have every reaſon to think ſhe 


was the Harmonie, of 44 guns. It is with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction I inform you, 
that this ſervice has been performed with- 


out the loſs of a man, though the ſhips 


ſuffered a little in their maſts, fails, rigs 


No. II. 


_ Hermione, Cape St. Nicholas, April 25. 


mione, to take under his command the 


SIR, I have the honour to inform you, 


that, purſuant to your order of the 18th 
inſtaat, I have proceeded with his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Mermaid off the eaſt end of 
Tortuga, to endeavour to fall in with the 


Drake and Penelope, and was joined by 


them and his majelty's ſhip Quebec, at 


ſun-ſet, on the 19th. 


current ſetting to the eaſtward, I judged 


we ſhould not reach Jean Rabel before 
day-light ; therefore ſtood to the north. | 
welt until three o'clock in the afternoon 


of the 2oth, keeping far enough from the 
land to prevent any ſuſpicion of our in- 


tentions, having determined to attempt 


turpriſing the veſſels with the boats, un- 


der cover of the night. 


I directed the ſeveral captains to make 
the neceſlary preparations for that pur- 
poſe, and ſtood in, carrying a proportion 


of ſail to be gloſe in ſhore to the caſt ward 


of 


* 


W. OGILVY, 


The wind being very light, and a ſtrong | 
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ol ſean Rabel, before the land wind came 


off, in which we ſucceeded to my withes, 


and kept running down to the weſtward 
until I ſuppoſed we were within two miles 
of the vetlels, when the boats were ſent 
in with directions to row cloſe along ſhore 
until they diſcovered them, it being then 


fo dark we could not ſee them from the 


ſhips; the frigates followed under an eaſy 


| Tail, keeping about a mile from the thore, 


to draw the attention of the enemy, and 


thereby favour the attempt of the boats. 
At about one o'clock I perceived a fire of 


muſquetry, at which time the enemy had 


_ diſcovered the boats, but not until they 


were in poſſeſſion of many of the veſſels, 


and had one actually under way. The 
batteries almoſt iramediately opened up- 


on the ſhips, which was occaſionally re- 


turned by them, and about four o'clock. 


the veſſels were all in poſſeſſion of our 


people, and ſtanding out with the land- 


breeze, except twoſmall row. boats, which 


O 


were hauled upon the beach, and could 
not be got off. Encloſed 1 have the ho- 


nour to tranſmit to you a liſt of the nine 


vellels which were brou; zht out by the 


boats, HUGH PIGOT. 
A Lift of Veſſels brought out of Jean Rabel 
_ by las Majeſly's Ships Hermione, Que- 


bec, Mermaid, Drake brig, and Pene— | 


lope cutter. 


Ship Polly, from New Portland to the 
Mole, with lumber and porter. 


Brig Two 
Siſters, from New York to Port au Prince, 
with flour and cheeſe. Brig Sally, from 
Philadelphia to the Mole, with bread flour; 


all taken off Jean Rabel, by Þ Ventruvie 


1 
Brig Abione, rann Baltimore to the 


Mole,” in baliaſt, and ſchooner Columbia, 
from New Providence to Rhode ifland, in 


ballait, taken off Jean Rabel by two row- 
-Hoats:;. *- 

Schooner juno, from New Vork to port 
au Prince, with coffee, taken off Tortuga 


by a privateer. 


Schooner Citizen Snow Hill, from Bal- 
timore to Mariegalante, laden with flour, 
&. taken off Jean Rabel by a privateer. 
Sloop Induſtry, from Newhaven to the 
Mole, in ballaſt. 

A ſloop brought in by the men belong- 


ing to his majeſty's brig Drake, AED 


to have ſaile from the Mole. 


\ No. III. 


La Magicienne, Calabaſh- Bay yy, April CE 


Sik, 1 have the ſatisfaction to inform 


| you, that the boats belonging to the Ma- 


gicienne and Regulus, officered and man- 
ned by volunteers trom the two ſhips, in 
the night of the 6th inſtant, entered the 
harbour of Cape Roxo, in this iſland, the 


1 receptacle for French privateers and 
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their prizes, when they captured, ſunk, 
and burnt, 13 ſail of ſquare- rigged vellels » 
and ſchooners, the whole in the port, (ex- 
cept 2 Danith ſhip,) and deſtroyed two 
batteries of two guns each, 6 and 4-poun- 
ders, at the entrance and head of the har- 


bour, without the loſs of a man. This 
ſervice was ſo admirably well executed, 
that I think it a duty incumbent upon 
me to make known to you the names of 
every officer employed on it. 

W. H. RICK ET TS. 


Officers employed on Cape Roxo Expedition, 


La Magicienne Mr. Naples, firſt lieut. 
Mr. Cheſhire, maſter ; Mr. Adams, pur- 
fer; Mr. Jordain, ſurgeon; Mr. Perry, 
lieutenant of marines. Regulus—Mr. 
Macbeath, firit lieutenant; Mr. Reid, mat- 


ter; Mr, Fraſer, lieutenant of marines, 


e Ne 4V >: 
Her mione, at Cape Nichola, April 15. 


I have the honour to inform vou, that, 


on the 22d of March, ſtanding in be— 


tween the iſland of Zacheo and the weſt 


end of Porto Rico, I diſcovered a brig, 
and ſeveral ſmaller veſſels, at anchor cloſe 


in ſhore, and had the good fortune to ſue- 


cced in bringing the Hermione to an an- 
chor within half a mile of them, and a- 


breait of a ſmall battery, which immedi- 
ately opened a fire upon the thip, but was 
very thortly filenced. _ 

1 ſent the boats, under the direction af 


Lieutenants Reid and Douglas, to take 


potleflion of the vellels ; and though they 


were aground, and a ſmall fire of mul. 


quetry was kept up by the enemy, they 
brought them all out but two, which were 


funk, and I am happy to ſay without a 
man being hurt. The following day I ſent 


the boats, under the direction of Lieute- 


nant Reid, to land and endeavour to pike 


and difinount the guns, which they ef- 
fecied without loſs, and the enemy had, 
on our firit appearance, taken the fails 
of the vellels away, and otherwiſe dit- 
mantled thei. I ſet fire to them all but 


the brig, three of which were French pri- 
vatcers, and the other prizes, e n 
all 15, beſi des the brig. 


The brig belongs to Bremen, and was 
captured by one of the privateers a month 
before; ſhe is laden very deep, and is a 
very valuable vellel. HUGH PIGOT, 

 DownING-STREET, June g. 

A meſſenger arrived yeſterday at Lord 
Greaville's office from Sir C. Whitworth, 
K. B. his majeſty's envoy extraordinary 
and miniſter plenipotentiary at the court 
of Peterſburgh, with his imperial majeſ- 
ty's ratification of the treaty of commerce. 
between his majeſty and the emperor of 
Ruſſia. * The ratifications were exchanged 
at Moſcow on the 17th ultimo. 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICP. 
Extract of a Letter from Capt. Fowke of 

hns Majeſty's Sloop Swallow, to Evan 

Nepean, Eg. dated Cape Nichola 

Mole, April 13, 1797. 

We arrived here on the 11th of March. 


A fe hours before our arrival, and about 


3 to the N. E. of this port, we 
fell in with, and captured, the Port au 
Paix, a (mall French privateer ſchooner, 
mounting two ſwivels, aud carrying 17 
men. She had been from Port au Paix 
four days, and had not taken any thing. 
Extract of a Letter to Rear-admiral Sir 

Peter Parker at Portſmouth, dated 

Reſolution, at Sea, June 3. 

S1R, I beg leave to acquaint you, that, 
with his majeſty's brig under my com- 
mand, I this day chaced and captured le 
Pichegru French brig-privateer, Start 
bearing north, diſtance feven leagues, 
having on board one long 6-pounder, 
and 39 men, with a number of {mall 
arms ; had been out two days from St. 
ORs and nad not captured any thing, 

| WM. HUGGET. 


Jetter to Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Com- 


mandler in chief of his tHajeſly's Ships 


and ["eſfels at Portſmouth, from Sir 
Harry Neale, dated Spithead, June 4. 


81, 1 am to beg you will b& pleafed. 


to acquaint my lords commiſſioners of the 

Admiralty, that I yeſterday morning, off 
the Owers, captured I'Uajte French lug— 
ger-privatecr, commanded by Citizen 


Charles Roberts, carrying 14 guns, and 


manned with 58 men. She had been out 
from Morlaix three days, and had not cap- 
tured any thing. H. NEALE. 


| Extract of a Letter from Capt. R. Davis, 
of furs Majo 5s Sap Aftica, to Luan 
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Nepean, Ejq. dated Farmouth Roads 


June 13, 1797. 
I requeſt you will acquaint their lord- 


ſhips, that on the 1ſt inſt. off the Schaw, 
we tell in with, and captured, the Stul- 
ver Dutch privateer, of 10 guns, and 48 


men, belonging to Amſterdam, out 18 


days, and had taken nothing. 


Lieutenant Compton, commanding his ; 
majeſty's brig Pilote, fell in with and 


captured, ten leagues ſouth-fouth-eaſt 
from Beachy- head, la Juſtine Adelaide, a 


French lugger privateer, mounting two 
carriage-guns, two ſwivels, a cheſt of 
ſmall arms, and manned with twenty men. 


Le Terrible, French privateer, of four 


guns and twenty-five men, off the Lizard, 


by the Penguin loop of war, ee 


uli. 


Le Heureuſe Catherine, French priva- 


teer, of ſix guns and fifty-one men, by 
the Lapwing, Captain Barton. ; 
Le Poillon Volant, French privateer, 7 


four guns and forty men, by the Tamer, 
Captain Martin, 


Le Chaſſeur, French privateer, of ſix 
guns and eighty men, by PAmiable, Cap- 
tain Lobb, on the Martinique ſtation. 


The Adolphe French lugger privateer, 
from Boulogne, pierced ſor twelve guns, 
but had only five on-board, and eight 
fwivels when taken, with thirty-five men: 


ſhe was ſtarted from under the land by 
the King George cutter, and afterwards. 


chaced and taken by the Nauen and Sea 


Cull floops of war. 
A French lugger privateer, two carriage | 


guns, eight ſwivels, with thirty-fix men, 
by the Dolphin revenue cutter of St. Ive's. 

A French lugſail privateer, the Flying 
Fiſh, two ſwivel guns, ſmall arms, and 
twenty-four men, by the Lively cutter, 
0. Sbore nan. 


MUTINY AT SHEERNESS. 


JIE commenceineit of this PS ENDS 

LK able buſineſs was on the 12th of 
May; and it began inthe Sandwich guard- 
thip, ar the Nore, by her people getting 
on the ſhrouds, and giving three cheers, 


. which was almaſt inſtantancouſly followed 
by the other ſhips there, and at Sheer- 


nels harbour: the crevs took the imme- 
diate command of their reſpective hips, 
appointed committees, and ove ropes in 
terrorem from the fore and main yard- 
arms; ; there was an immediate commu— 
nication from the diſlereat ſnips, and they 
appointe the Sandwich to be the theatre 
of their deliberations; 
appointed two delegates from each coin- 
mittee to meet on-board the Sandwich 
* 


they accorcingly 


every morning at nine o clock, which de- 
legates had power to act and repreſent 
their ſhips companies, and make known 


the private grievances of each thip. In 


the mean time the crews feat ſuch of their 
oficers on thore as they ſaid had, by their 
tyrannical behaviour, rendered themſelves 
obnoxious to them. 

On Saturday the 13th, there were four 
delegates appointed to go to Port{mouth, 
and conſult with their brethren there, 
The Inflexible, of 64 guns, which was 
lying at Blackſtakes, after receiving on- 
board her guns and ſtores, unmoored, and 
proceeded to the Great Nore, ſetting at 
defiance a report that was ſpread, that 
{ae garriſon at Sheernets intended to fire 

on 
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eight articles 


8 eee ee 
en them if they attempted to paſs : 5 


they paſſed, they gave three cheers, ker 


was returned by the ſame number from the 
different hulks and vellels lying in the 


Harbour, and at the Little Nore, except. 


the St. Fiorenzo frigate, which the In- 


flexible perceiving, immediately fired a 
gun loaded with round and grape-ſhot at 
her, which went ſo cloſe to her head as to 


carry away ſome of her bob-ſtays, and 


lodge a part of the grape-ſhot in her cut- 
water, ' Things remained much in the 


fame ſtate until un the 20th fol- 
Jowing. 
The delegates of the fleet after meeting 


on- board the Sandwich every day, went 
with the boats in proceſſion to Sheernels, 
accompanied by a band of muſic ; the ad- 
miral's boat hoiſted the bloody flag. They 
examined ſick quarters, and ſaw that the 
lick people were well attended. The pur- 
ſer's ſteward and butcher of the Spanker 


hoſpital ſhip, at Sheerneſs, were ducked 


and ſent on ſhore: the former the ſailors 
charged with defrauding the ſick of a quar- 
ter of their allowance, and the latter with 


cutting the fat off the meat before hc 


brought it on board. 5 


On Friday the 19th, the delegates re- 
turned from Spithead, with an account, 
that, a report having been ſpread of the 
French fleet being at fea, the Spithead 


fect had deferred redreſſing their grie- 
vances in order to meet the enemy, aud 
intended to reſume the buſineſs when they 


returned. This the ſailors ſaid was all 
the intelligence they received; in conſe - 
quence they ſtated the grievances they 


wifhed to have redreſſed, tbl made 


admiral Buckner) appointed Saturday the 


20th to hear them: he according:y met the 
_ delegates on-hoard the Sandwich, and, at- 
ter hearing the different articles read, he 
faid he had no power to grant any of 
them, but that he had no doubt the lords 
_ commiſſioners of the admiralty would 
Srant every thing reaſonable: the two 


laſt articles he ſaid would require a length 


of time to diſcuſs, and he hoped they 
would not protract the buſineſs by infiſt- 
ing on having them immediately ſettled. 


The ſailors then inſiſted on having a board 
of admiralty held at Sheerneſs.— This was 


refuſed at firſt, but afterwards complied 
with. Accordingly on Saturday the lords 
of the adnuralty proceeded for that place; 
and, that no hindrance might riſe to a 


tpcedy adjuitment, from fears that might 
be entertained by particular individuals, 
of being afterwards puniſhed for the thare 
they might have had in the buſincts, their 
lordſhips carried with them his majeity's 


proclamation granting à free pardon to 


The port admi al (Vice- 
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thoſe who might then return to their duty. 
Their lordfhips returned to town on the 
Wedneſday tollowing without having been 
able to accomplith the object of their jour- 
ney, and we are concerned to add, that 


their demands were very unicaſonable, and 


that the exprefiions and conduct of fone 
of the delegates was molt groſs and in- 


ſulting towards their lordthips. In con- 
ſequence, all the cabinet miniſters alem 
bled on Wedneſday at Lord Grenviile's - 


office, at ten o'clock, and continued in 
deliberation till paſt one, when they went 


to St. James's and held a privy council, 
at which an order of council was made, 
to be ſent down to Sheernefs, relative to 
further meafares to be taken on the la- 


mentable obſtinacy of the deluded ſeamen. 


— Two bills on the ſubject were haſtily 
carried through the houſe; and an extra- 
ordinary gazette Was publiſhed on Ved- 


neſday June 7, which contained his ma- 
jeſty's order in council, warning all his 


ſubjects to abſtain from any communica» 
tion with the crews of ſuch ſhips as then 


were, or might continue, in a fate of mu- 
tiny; the particular ſhips therein named 


were the : > Gant: 


Sandwich, Captain Moſs  - 98 

Montague, Capt. Knight - 74 

Director, Capt. Bligh = 64 
Iuflexible, Capt. Ferris 5 64 
Monmouth, Capt. Earl Northeſk 6. 
Belliqueux, Capt. Inglis » 5.04 


Standard, Capt. Parr. — 64 
IJ.ion, Capt. Crawley _ = 04 

Naftau, Vice- adm. R. Onujlow 64 

Repulſe, Capt. Alms. - 64 
Grampus, Capt. Caine 1 
Proferpine, Capt. Lake 28 
Brilliant, Capt. Blackwood — 28 
Iris, Capt. Surridge „„ 
Champion, Capt. Raper 6: a 


Comet (fire-ſhip), Capt. Hamilton, 14 
— Tytiphone, Capt. Wallis - 20 
Pylades, Capt. — e 
Swan, * 8 44 

Infpector, C apt. — 


This gazette allo contained a declaration 


of the lords commuitioners of the admi- 


ralty that the crews of the above thips 


were in a ſtate of mutiny and rebellious, 


and cautioning all perſons from holding 
any correſpondence or intercourſe with 
tliem, either perfonally or by lerter, or 
otherwiſe aiding and aſſiſting them, after 
tlie eth Gay of June, on pain of death; s 
all communications under the cognizence 
and infpection 2 Vice-admiral Buckner 


were ode i Copies of the acts of par- 


liument, the king's proclamation, and 


the decta extion ot the lords of the admi— 
722 were allo ſent on-board the fleet. 
A proclamaitob Was loon alter pubiilhed, 
OCzhig 
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offering a reward of 500l. for the appre- 
bending Parker the preſident. 

On Wedneſday the 14th, diſpatches 
were received at the admiralty, from Ad- 
Miral Buckner, at Shcerneſs, ſtating, that 


the mutiny had entirely ſubſided, that the 


flag of ſubmiſſion was flying on-board the 
ſeveral thips, and that Parker, Davies, 
Gregory, Denniſon, and a number of 


other delegates, had been apprehended, 


and were in cloſe confinement. On the 
receipt of this important communication, 
_ Earl Spencer immediately waited on his 
majeſty at St. James“ $, and laid the par- 


ticulars before him. 


According to theſe accounts, notice was 
ſent on Wedneſday morning by the crew 
of the Sandwich to Sir Charles Grey, that 
they would give up the ſhip, and return 


to their duty, relying on his majeſty's cle- 


mency. This meſſage was brought by 
the petty officers, who had been deputed 
by part of the ſhip's company, while Par- 
ker and his aſſociates were holding a coun- 
cil in the ward- room of the Sandwich. 


When the propoſal was made to the com- 


mander in chief, he told them, „ You 


mutt fiſt ſecure Parker and the delegates.”” 


The officers returned on-board, the par- 


ties were ſecured, the white flag was hoiſt-_ 


ed at the main, and the ſhip getting un- 
der weigh ſtood in for the Little Nore, 


where they came to an anchor within 


reach of the guns of the great battery; 


the long- boat was then manned, and the 


priſoners were taken on ſhore undera ſtrong 
guard. Upon the ſubmiffion of the Sand- 
wich, Captain Moſs immediately went 
on- board, and reſumed the command of 


her, and Admiral Buckner” O flag was re- 


| Hoiſted at the fore- top. 
Several of the ſhips had ſubmitted, and 


; | thrown themſelves upon the king's mercy, 
The Montague, Inflexi- 


revious to this, 
le, and Belliqueux, were the laſt that 


held out; the St. Fiorenzo, the Serapis, 


and the Diſcovery, deſerted the diſgrace- 

ful cauſe betore the king' O ee 

Was iſſued. 

Parker, ſo much diſtinguiſhed as the 
leader of the moſt daring mutiny and re- 


bellion that is to be found in the annals 


cot the Britith navy, was born at Exeter, 


He was tome time on- board the Mediator 
as a midihipman, and afterwards went to 


the Laſt Indies as mate of an Indiaman. 
He has been ſyſtematically extravagant, 
having ſpent a very large ſum of money; 
and has in conſequence been at different 

times an inhabitant of Newgate and the 
King's Bench tor ſeveral months together, 
The laſt priſon he viſited was that of 


and committed to Maiditone gaol 
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Perth, from which he was liberated by 
the high bounty, a ſhort time before he 
appeared in his preſent ſtation on-board 
the Sandwich. 

The following is an authentic account 
of the apprehending and commitment of 


Parker: The Sandwich came up under the 

guns of the fort, about three o'clock on 
Wedneſday morning; and about halt paſt 
ſix Admiral Buckner's boat, commanded 
by the cockſwain, and containing a picquet 
guard of the Weſt York militia, went on- 
board to bring Parker on-ſhore, The ſer- 


vice was regarded as pregnant with dan 


ger. Several of the officers of the Sand- 
wich were on deck, and but very few of 
the men appeared. As ſoon as Parker heard 
that a boat was come for him, he ſurren- 
dered himſelf to four of the thip's crew, 
to protect him againſt the outrages of the 
other ſeamen, whoſe vengeance he feared. 

Admiral Buckner's cockſwain told the offi- 
cers on deck his buſineſs, and claimed 
their aſſitance. The licutenant drew his 
ſword, and the paity, conſif.ing of eight 
or ten, went down below, were Parker 
was ſurrendered into their hands. They 
tied his hands together behind, and the 


oſſicers in a very quiet manner conducted 


him into the boat, which had eight or ten 
rowers, and a party of the Weſt York 


militia ſeated in the head with their faces 


towards the ſtern, and their mutkets held 
upright in their hands rcady charged. Par- 
ker was leated in the ſtern part with his 
face towards the head; behind him was 
the cockſwain, and betore him was ſeated 


the lieutenant of the Sandwich, holding 


a drawn ſword over him.—In this ſitua- 
tion the boat left the ſhip, and the rowers _ 
pulled with tuch vigour that perhaps never 
boat ſkimmed over the water more-{wiftly. 
The top of the ſtairs and the furrounding 
parts were crowded with ſpectators, prin- 


_ Cipally ſoldiers. 


Parker being landed, as he paſſed he -.: 
was much hitled by thoſe around him. He 


appeared a little diſconcerted, but not fo 
much abathed as might have been expect- 


and he ſaid aloud, Do not hoot me. 
It is not my fault. I will clear mylelt !”? 
or words to that eliz&t. He was then 
marched through the dock-yard by a par- 


ed; 


ty of the Welt York, and impriſoned in 


one of the cells under the chapel of the 
garriſon. Here he was lodged for ſeveral 
hours, atter which he was conducted to 
the commiſſioner's houſe to be examined, 

- trom 
whence he has ſince been brought back 
to Sheerneſs for trial before a court mar- 
tial. | | 
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MEMOIRS or GENERAL BUONA PARTE. 


sf is family of Buonaparte is of 
Tuſcan extraction; originally 
from St. Miniato, about twenty - -five 
miles from Florence : hence the Ita- 


lians, although they hate the French, 
| admire and elteem their general: they 


conſider him in the light of a coun- 


tryman, who, by his admirable ſkill, 
has indiſputably revived their ancient 
military glory. The preſent branch 
of this family, is, notwith{tanding 


theſe particulars, a native ot Corſica. 
His father was one of the three no— 


| bles who repreſented the ſtates of Cor- 


fica, in 1770, when deputies were firſt 


ſent to wait on the King of France, 


after the conqueſt of that iſland. Dy- 
ing about fourteen or fifteen years 


ago, he left a widow and fix children, 
four ſons, and two daughters. Go- 
vernor Marbcoeuf, who was fond of 
his family, ſent to France, to an Ecole 
Militaire, the two eldeſt, viz. Napi- 


lone, the general, and Guiſeppe, his 


younger brother. Marbceuf dying in 
1786, they returned from France to 
their mother. 
ſent general, 


The eldeſt, the pre- 


nineteen years old. At the com- 


mencement of the Corſican revolu- 
tion, 1790, the younger was appointed 
member of the departmental direc— 


tory at Corte, and the eldeſt com- 
mander of the national guards at A- 
jaccio. 

At the ſchool) in France, he had laid 


a juſt foundation for the acquiſition of 


military knowledge; and panted for 
nothing ſo much as a practical op- 
portunity for the improvement of his 


art. He was even about to take a 


command in the Turkiſh horſe, when 
appointed to a diviſion of the French 
army in the ſouth. What uſe he has 


made of that command need not be 


here recapitulated. One anecdote, 


however, relative to his firſt conqueſts. 
in italy, we cannot omit ; tor to thoſe 
who have eſtimated the ſucceſs of the 


French arms ſolely from the report 
of their generals, it will convey ſome 
unexpected information. 

On the entrance of the republican 
armies, into the Italian territory, num: 


ders of the people who were incenſed 
Vo L. V. No. 60. 


was then eighteen . 


with the oppreſſions of their rulers, 
immediately embraced their invaders. 


Theſe men were not to be idly main- 
tained ; they were accordingly not 


only embodied with the troops, but 
put foremoſt in every engagement: a 
{cheme which proved ſucceſsful to the 
ram claiming 


utmoſt. So far, now, 
any connection with their country, 
ſtanding as traitors to that country, 


and ſubject to its ſevereſt penalties, 


theſe men on every occalion received 
the moſt dreadful firings, and fought 
with the bravery of deſpair. The 


conſequences of this plan muſt be ob- 


vious. Few of the French were ſlain: 
and the general, when he gathered 
his account, noting only the number 


of killed and wounded Frenchmen, 
ſent up an account that aſtoniſhed all 5 


Europe This, it mult be admitted, 


was a grand manceuvre ; and the ar. 
my which is thought to have gained 


ſuch victories, without, compara- 


tively ſpeaking, the loſs of a ſingle 
man, may well be contemplated as 
ominous and deſtructive. _ 
The talents of Buonaparte are un- 
doubtedly great. Added to the above, 


he has a peculiar mode of arranging 
his troops. They are in apparent 


coniuſion : ſo that the enemy cannot 
diſcover what his intentions are; how | 
to attack him, or how to evade his at- 


tacks: and hence, with inferior forces, 


he makes his opponents believe that 
they have ſuperior 1 numbers to fight 


with. 

He is be in living, fond of, 
and active and regular in, ' buſineſs. 
He has four diſtinct ſecretaries in con- 
ſtant employ : one, for the military 


branch of the army: another, for its 
pay and expenditure, or internal eco- 


nomy; a third for his political cor— 
reſpondence with the directory, and 


with foreign ſtates; and a fourth, for 


the police or management of the con- 


quered countries. He is ardent be- 


yond every thing for military glory, 
and full of the moſt anxious zeal of 


rivalling thoſe heroes commemorated | 
by Plutarch, whoſe works he is con- 


ſtantly reading, His firmnels in the 
moment of danger aud ſurprize has 


"i. ſeldom 
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ſeldom been excelled. When, with 
only twelve or fiftcen hundred men, 
he was on the point of being attack- 
ed by four thouſand Aultrians, he 
| aſked the officer who ſummoned him 
to ſurrender, ** How he dared to bring 
fuch a mellage to the general-of the 
French army ?'—and the Auſtrians 
actually threw down their arms. 
Buonaparte is of a middle ſtature, 
rather ſlender, of a pale and delicate 


complexion, though tolerably ſtrong; 


blue eyes, aquiline noſe, the chin 
prominent, the forehead wide: the 
Whole a countenance ſtrongly indica- 
tive ofa diſcerning and elevated mind: 
he is habitually of a taciturn and con- 
templative diſpoſition ; yet he is not 


devoid of the French elegance and 


gaiety. His addreſs is ſuch, that he 
cContrives to make even his rivals ſe- 
cond his views, and aſſiſt his opera- 


1 tions. | 
He has excited in his troops an 


enthuſiaſm beyond example : they 
place in him the molt unlimited con- 


| fidence, and think that under his 
command they are invulnerable to de- 
With this confidence in his ge- 


feat, 
nius they join ſucha reſpect, and even 


terror, for his character, that they 


_ dread the reproaches of their general 
more than the ſwords of the enemy. 

He has only, in a critical hour, as at 
Lodi, to put himſelf at their head; 


and, impelled by the enthuſiaſm of 


their cauſe, confidence in the perſon 
of their commander, and terror for 
his reproaches it defeated, there is 
not a taſk that they will not atteinpt, 
nor a difficulty which they ſeem un— 


able to vanquiſh. 


General ee during his 


free. 


a vain ceremony. 
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victorious progreſs through Ttaly, has 
conſtantly ſpared thoſe piaces where 


very celebrated men have been born. 


He furniſhed a freſh proof of his reſ- 


pett for genius immediately after the 


ſiege of Mantua. He ordered the little 
village near Mantua, the birth-place 
of Virgil, to be exempted from every 


kind of contribution. He alſo directed 


the conimandant of the place to take 
particular care, that not the leaſt harm 
ſhould be done to the inhabitants, and 
that the commnne ſhould be indem- 
nified as much as poſſible, from all 
the injuries which it might have ſul- 


| tained during the ſiege. 


Previous to the ſigning of the pre- 


liminaries of peace, the emperor ſent 


to the French general three noblemen 
of the higheſt rank in his court as 
hoſtages. Buonaparte received them 


with diſtinction, invited them to-din- 
ner, and during the deſert addreſſed 


them thus: © Gentlemen, you are 


Tell your maſter, that, if his 
imperial word wants a pledge, you 
cannot ſerve for one; and that you 
ought not, if none be wanting.” 
When Buonaparte and the Arch- 


duke Charles were about to meet for 


the negociation of pacific prelimina- 
ries, (in a private garden, which, 


with all due formality, had been PPAR 


clared neutral ground, ) the firſt dif- 


ficulty ſtarted was, the emperor's 


claim of precedency. This Buona- 
parte readily admitted : the republic, 
he ſaid, was too great to contend for 
A magnanimous 
ſentiment! and worthy the imitation. 


of thoſe who wage war for punctilios; 


which are the mere ſhadows of honour, 


OY not honour itlelf, 


MEMOIRS: OF LOVE AND GALLAN TRY. 


A DowesT1c Ta LE. 


JT: a ſmall own: in the vicinity of 


Wilſon, the 
benevolence of w hoſe e was 


London lived Mr 


the conſtant topic of converſation a- 
mongtheſurroundingcottagers, while 
her aff ability and engaging manners 
made her acquaintance cour rted by the 
aflluent and pow erful, By the lots of 
her hufband, who was captain of a 
trigate, aud tell in the lervice ok his 


N 


country, the became poſſeſſed of an 


income of five hundred a year, on 


which ſhe lived retired ; employing 


great part of her time in the educa- 


Cation of her ner the beautiful 


Sophia. 


In the days of childhood her. . 


ling's artleſs prattle divered the atten- 


tion of her indulgent mother from 
dwelling entirely on the fate of her 
y  hufband ; 
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huſpand; and, as ſhe increaſed in 
years, the beauty of her perſon and 
the ſenſibility of her heart endeared 
| her ſtill more to her amiable parent. 
Among thoſe who were admitted to 
the acquaintance of Mrs, Wilfon was 


ayoung gentleman of the name of Boſ- 


ville, whoſe father was a merchant in 
London, and permitted him, during 
the ſummer months, to reſide at the 

town where Mrs. Wilſon dwelt. Mr. 
Boſville the elder, poſſeſſed of an im- 
menſe fortune, (which he had acquired 
by oppreſſing the needy, by detraud- 
ing the widow, and ruining the or- 
phan,) beſtowed a liberal education 
on his fon, although he intended him 


to practiſe the ſame cruelty which he 


had done before; without reflecting, 
that knowledge expands the heart, 
and deprives it of the power of being 
cCallous to the complaints of the un- 

fortunate, and deſpiſing the woes of 
the miſerable. 


How gat then muſt have been 


his ſurpriſe when his ſon refuſed to 
engage in fraud and deceit, which 
might promote his intereſt! In vain 
he reaſoned concerning the propriety 
of his meaſures : at length, finding no 


argument would induce the young 


gentleman to adopt his means of ac- 
quiring wealth, he conſented to his 


entering into faſhionable life, in or- 
der, as he ſaid, that he might become 


acquainted with the worid, "and there- 
by ſee the neceility of complying with 
his requeſt. 

Young Boſville at this time had at- 
tained his tw enty-firſt year; it is not, 


therefore, ſurpriſing, that the bud 


ding beauties Of Sophia, joined with 
her extreme ſenſibility, ſhould make 
a deep impreſſion on a heart ſuſcep- 


tible of every feeling which harmo- 
niſes the foul. To minds like Boſ- 


ville's the little decorums of the world 


_ appear trifling- and ſuperfluous; he, 


therefore, made no ſcruple of declar- 
ing his love, Sophia received the de- 
claration as became her, Above the 


little arts of her ſex, ſhe frankly ac- 
knowledged he was not diſagreeable 


to her, and that, if the conſent of their 
parents could be obtained, ſhe ſhould 
not be averſe to the union of their 
fates. Boſlville, immediately after 
this interview, departed for town, in 


order to conſult his father concern 


ing his marriage with the amiable So- 
phia. On his arrival in London, with— 
out waiting for any kind of refreſh. 
ment, he repaired tohis farther? s houſe, 
and informed him of his intention. 


But what were his ſenſations when he 
diſcovered that a lady was already pro- 
vided, whom he muſt look upon as 


his intended wife, and that, unleſs he 


married her immediately, he muſt 
never enter the houſe again. For 


Tome time contending paſſions ſtrug- 
gled for maſterſhip in his perturbed 


breaſt, Duty and love were by turns 
predominant; at length the latter, and 


a flood of tears ſucceeded the victory. 
Mr. Boſville, enraged, ordered his 


ſon immediately to depart the houſe; 
and the pride of the youth forbade _ 
him to expoſtulate. With a ſullen 
air he left the manſon of arrogance 

and avarice. Not knowing whither 


to fly for ſuccour—no friend to cheer 
his drooping heart he almoſt invo— 
luntarily took a place in the coach 
for H****; and, before he had time 
to collect his thoughts, the ſtage ſtop- 


ped at Mrs, W lon” hs: The bloom- 


ing Sophia ran to meet him--he fell 


into her arms, and, almoſt ſupported 
by her, entered the once peaceful 
dwelling. As ſoon as he was ſuffici- 
ently recovered, he informed Mrs. 


Wilſon and FIG, daughter of his fa— 
ther's behaviour, and concluded with 


declaring he would not be united to 


Sophia till tortune ſhould ag.in bleſs 
him with her ſmiles. 

The lovely Sophia, though he 
could have withed young Bolville poſ- 
ſeſſed of leſs delicacy, could not help 


agreeing with his opinion; and at the 


ſame time hinted, ſhe thought he might 


improve his fortune in the caſt, where 

ſhe had an uncle, who, the did not. 

doubr, would protect him and place 
ealth with -----: 


honour. This being the plan at length 


him in a way of acquiring w 


agreed upon, Mrs. Wilſon gave Boſ- 
ville a ſtrong recommendation to her 
brother in Be nga), 


Hope, the laſt friend of the miſz- 


rable, flattered the unhappy Boſville 
with proſpects of future telicity, in 
the poſſeſſion of the amiable Sophia: 
and, thus comforted, he bade a cheers 


ful adieu to her and her venerable pa- 
92 rent. 
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of the eaſt, rendered his regret leſs 
poignant than! It otherwiſe would nave 
— 1 


On his arrival in India, he repaired 


to the reſidence of Vir. Marſhal, Mrs.“ 


Willon's brother, and was received 
with that cordiality which marks a 
_ generous heart, Mr. Marſhal, un- 
derſtanding, from the letter, 
Intention was to ſettle in India for a 
few years, and having at that time 
ſome buſineſs which required the at- 
tendance of a confidential perſon fone 
hundred leagues up the country, im- 


mediately employed him to manage 


his affairs in that part. Boſville, af- 
ter having diſpatched a letter to $0- 
Phia, acquainting her with his arri— 

val, ſet out for the place of his deſ- 
tination; ; 


__ Verance. _ Unfortunately, there was 
no mode of conveyance tromthe place 
where he reſided to Mr. Marthal; 


and, conſequently, he could remit no 


intelligence of his manner of life to 


his beloved Sophia; but, imagining. 
ſhe would not be uneaſy at his omit- 


ting to write, it gave him no ſerious 


concern, and he paſſed three years in. 


| tolerable compoſu: . 


It is now time to turn to our friends 


in England, who, during theſe three 
years were not {0 happy as Boſville 
would willingly have imagined them, 

The per ron with w hom Mrs. Wil- 
ſon entruſted her fortune, ſoon after 
his departure, became a bankrupt, 
and by that event the, for the firit 
time, experienced diſtreſs. But the 
 gentlenefs of her diſpolition had long 
taught her to regard all {ublunary 
cares as the phantoms of a day, and 


her heart looked forward to that pe- 


 Tiod when the chaneetul and trivial 
ſcencs of life ſhall (kitt no more, but 


be ſucceeded by objects of eternal re- 


ality. She now began to regard the 
omiſſion of Boſville in not w riting, as 
the effect of proſperity, and imagined 
he had forgotten the humble dwelling 
of innocence and peace. | 
I 


that his 


acquaintance of her mother. 


and arrived there with a 
Heart beating with a wiſh of acquir- 
ing independence by aſſiduous perſe- 


clared his love, 
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During his paſſage, which laſted | 
tix months. the recollection of paſt 
ſcenes would frequently intrude: but 
the hope of future happineſs, when 
he ſhouſd return laden with the riches 


Fixed in this opinion, her conſtant 
inſtructions to Sophia were to beſtow 
her affections on ſome other perſon. 
But the breaſt of ſenſibility knows no 
change of ſentiment. Sophia regret- 
ted in ſecret the imagined ingratitude 
of Boſville ; but her lips uttered no 


reproaches. 


The reduction of Mrs. Wilſon's 
circumſtanc:s obliged her to remove 
to ſome other part of the country, 


where ſhe might exiſt upon the ſmall 
pittance Which Providence had itill 
left her. 


| She, therefore, removed 
to a diſtant part of Yorkſhire, hoping 


there to enjoy the conventencies, hav- 
ing never deſired the ſuperfluities, of 


life. Mrs. Wilſon had not been many 
months at her new e before 
the *ſquire of the village, ſeeing So- 
phia, became capt! vated with her 
charms, and introduced himſelt ro the 
This 
gentleman had acquired a degree of 
refinement beyond the common por- 
tion of country 'ſquires. His conver - 

ſation was enlivened with ſtrokes of 
wit which would not have diſgraced a 
London beau : yet his heart remain- 
ed a ſtranger to {enſbility, and his de- 
fires were brutal. Seduction with all 
its faſhionable attractions, the fame 
of ruining a helpleſs young creature, 
and involving a fond mother in mi- 
ſery, preſented themſelves. The ena- 
moenred and unprincipled quire de- 
termined on Sophia's ruin: he de- 
and promiſed marri- 
age. The amiable Mrs. Willon, ever 
attentive to the welfare of her dangh- 


ter, urged her to comply with the pro- 


poſal of the *fquire, repreſenting the 
faithful Boſville as having forteited 
every claim to her eſteem by his un - 
grateful conduR, and concluded with 


adverting to her prelent circumſtances - 


as an inducement to receive the ad- 
dreſſes of the 'ſquire. But Sophia till 
cherithed the remembrance af the ab- 
ſent Boſville; and, therefore, ac- 
quainted her mother, it was with ex- 
treme pain ſhe diſobeyed her com- 
mands; but her heart could never 
forget its firm attachments. Mrs. Wil- 
ſon entertained too great an affection 
for her daughter to urge any further, 
and therefore, the following day, in- 
formed the "ſquire of her determina- 
tion. 
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tion. Diſappointed in his cruel hopes 
of ſeduction, he began to meditate 

lans of revenge againſt the gentle 
object of his defires ; - and for that 
purpoſe made it his buſineſs to be- 
come acquainted with the affairs of 
her mother. Unfortunately, after the 
diviſion of the money which remain— 
ed in the hands of her banker, the, ima- 
gining his failure to have proceeded 


from the loſſes incident to unſuccefs- 


ful induſtry, intruſted him wich her 
little remaining portion, in order to 
enable him again to reſume hulinels ; 
. but his villany prompted him to 
abuſe her kindneſs, and make oft with 


the whole of her fortune! Diſap- 


pointed imher uſual renuttances, Mrs. 
_ Wilſon had, neglected to pay the laſt 
quarter for the 


immediately commenced an action a- 


fortunes had taught her the world is 
not entirely peopled with the votaries 
of virtue; and ſhe was not, there- 
fore, greatly ſurpriſed at the treat- 
ment ſhe experienced. 

At this period Mr. Boſville the PN 
der died, after having endured the ſe- 
vereſt pangs of remor ſe, from re flect- 


ing on his former way of life, and 


his unnatural conduct. towards his 
fon. But before his deceaſe, in order 
to make ſome atonement to thoſe 


whom he had "injured, he bequeath- 


5 ed three fourths of his fortune to he 


we ſhe rented from 
the *ſquire: who, learning from 
London the elopement of her banker, 
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divided equally between Mrs, Wil- 
{on, Sophia, and his ſon; and the 
remainder to be applied to charita- 
ble purpoſes. 

Some little time after her releaſe 
the *ſquire broke his neck in a fox- 
chaſe. The health of Sophia de- 


clined daily: the recollection of Boſ- 


ville continually diſturbed the tran— 
quillity of her mind; and the thought 
of his ſuppoſed ingratitude made her 
eyes frequently ſtream with the tears 
ot ſenſibility. 


At this time the naht Boſville 


was on his paſſage from India, after 


having reſided there three years. 
Diſappointed i in his hopes of acquir- 
ing a fortune, his heart could no 
longer bear a ſeparation from the. 
object of his attachment: he had, 
therefore, conquered his delicacy, | 
and was coming to Europe to make a 
| tender of himſelf to the lovely Sophia. 
gainit her for the money. Mrs. Wil- 
ſon now became acquainted with her 
fate; and the villany of the *ſquire 
_ raiſed her indignation : but her mis- 


On his arrival in England, he traced 
the various removals of Mrs. Wil- 


{on with a mixture of ſurpriſe and - 


admirationat her conduct: but, when 


he learned her preſent circumſtances, 


his heart overſiowed with tranſports 


of joy; and he repaired to her dwel- 


ling, elated with che hope ot Imme- 
diate felicity. 


Sophia's joy at es es of 


his conduct was equal to his own at 
finding her ſtill conſtant through all 


her trials—while his delicacy was 


gratified by the recollection that he 
did not bring poverty to the arnis of 
his beloved. Thus , rewarded by vir- 


tne, Hymen ſoon lighted his torch - 


and conducted them t to his temple. 


BASEM, OR THE BLACK KSMI Tilor B AGDAT. — Continued from p. 11. 


85 Ae 7 HEN the evening was ſomewhat 
Bo 4 advanced, the khalit, who 


thought of nothing but Baſem, ſent 


for his vizir Giafar ; I have been 


Juſt thinking,” ſaid he, “ how that 
poor devil of a blackſmith will 
manage to-night.” ““ I preſume, fir,” 
anfwered the Vizir, “ that he muſt 
be ſitting in a melancholy mood, with 


with an empty belly, and his jar un- 


filled. „„ Send for Meſrour,” ſaid 


the Khali; « we three will go as be- 


fore, and make him a vilit, for our 
amuſement,” +6 Indeed, fir,” ſaid 


the vizir, © I think we had better ſtay 
at home.; he may chance to do one or 


more of us a miſchief © 1 inliſt 
npon going,” ſaid the khalif. T hey 
again diſguiſed themſelves, and went 
as before; on approaching the lame 


{ircet, they beheld the reflection of 


the lights; Baſem with his glaſs in 
his hand, whom, on approaching to 


liſten, they heard, as ou the preceding 
night, ſinging jovially. I vow to 


Alla,” exclaimed the Khali, «the: 


condition of our friend deus not ap— 
Pear in the leaſt altered; we ſuſpend- 
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ed, on his account, the occupation of 
| the blackſmiths, but it does not ſeem to 
have made any alteration in his affairs: 
Iinſiſt upon your procuring admiſſion, 
that we may again amuſe ourſelves.” 
„Indeed, fir,” replied the vizir, this 
is an unlucky affair, and may prove 
our ruin; when we ſaw him yeſter- 
day, he behaved with extreme rude- 
_ neſs, to-day it may probably be worſe,” 
The khalif was peremptory, and 
Meſrour knocked at the door. 
At this moment, Baſem, into whoſe 
head the wine had afcended, was 
thinking of his gueſts, and wiſhing 
that he might have the fortune meet 
with them : he heard the knock, and 
went impatiently to the balcony, 
“% Who is there?” ſaid he, angrily. 
„ Your gueſts of laſt night,” returned 
Giafar. Baſam looked out, and be- 
held his three viſitors; „Go, and be 
| hanged,” ſaid he,“ you ſhall have no 
admiſſion here : 
looking for you all the day, that 1 
might break your bones, and now I 
don't want you here, you are come 
to vex me.” Noble Baſem,” ſaid 
the vizir, © we have no evil deſigns, 
I can affure you; we are come for no 


other purpoſe this night, than to en- 


quire kindly after your health; we 


have heard of this unaccounitable de- 
cree, forbidding blackſmiths to work, 


and we are anxious to know, whether 
it has done you any injury; we be- 


ſeech you to let us in, and we pro- 
miſe to provoke you by no improper 
„ Provoke me if you 


Janguage.” 
dare, "ſaid he, “and take the con- 
ſequences; however you ſhall come 


in.“ He then went down, and open- 


ed the door, but the wine had got 
Into his head, 
drunk ; they followed him up ſtairs, 
and ſeated. themſelves in a corner of 
the apartment. 
ſaid Baſem, © you know my manners: 
there's my fruir and meat, and here's 
my wine; not a drop hall one of you 
have, indeed there's hardly enough 
for myſelf.—You fellow in the black 
beard,” addreſling himſelf to the 
| khalif, « 1 won't have you caſt fuch 
2 theep? s eye upon my fruit.” © In- 
deed, fir,” anſwered the k halif, «Gwe 
80 not intend to eat any part of your 
provifion, we are merely come as 
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by Alla IJ have been 


and he was nearly 


% Now, fellows,” 


viſitors, to enquire after your health, 
and enjoy the pleaſure of your con- 


verſation; throughout the whole of 


this day, our thoughts have been 
employed about you; and this pro- 


hibition of the blackſmith's trade, has 
excited both our wonder and indigna- 
« All that has happened, 5 


tion.“ 
replied Baſem, “ is on your account, 
and comes from your ill omens and 
impertinence; I told you laſt night 
not to interfere in my affairs, yet you 
would nevertheleſs intrude, and pre- 
tended to ſay, that the khalif would 


do ſo and ſo; and thus, by Alla, the - 


gates of heaven were opened againſt 
me : take care, I entreat you, how 
you preſume to. repeat any of your 
conjectures about what ſhould hap- 


you to tell us, how you have been 
enabled to procure what we ſee now 
before you.“ “ I have lived thus, 


as 1 told you laſt night,” ſaid Baſem, 
for the ſpace of twenty years. To 


day, when I found that the trade of 


the blackſmiths was prohibited, I 


confeſs that I came away from our 


ſhop with great heavineſs of heart, but 


God provided an occupation for me; 
I have been the ſervant to a bagnio, 
the buſineſs of which I learned from 


an old acquaintance ; here I got by 


my labour five drachins, before the 
time of afternoon prayers. With this 


money 1 have done as you ſee; I 


went and got the meat, the fruit, the 
wine, 1 wanted ; I am Baſem; my 


proviſion comes from God; a fig for 


the khalif, and may every evil alight 
upon all Chalifs and blackſmiths too; 4 
I will die a ſervant to a bagnio; a 
trade ten times better than that of a 


blackſmith; the Kkhalif cannot pro- 


hibit bagnios.” _ 

On this, the khalif made ſigns to 
the vizir to enter into diſpute with 
Baſem. „ Hadge Baſem,” exclaimed 
the vizir, ſuppoſe the khalif were 
to forbid the uſe of bagnios, what 


would yon do then?” © Did not 1 


tell you,” ſaid Baſem, that you 
were officions prying'intruders, and 


did you not ſwear by Alla, that you | 


would no more interfere in my cone 
cerns. 
Of a dunghill, with your old bear's 

| WHIIKCISY 
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whiſkers, did I not deſire to hear no 


more of your omens?“ Giafar, hap- 
pening at this moment to turn round 


to the khalif, found him laughing 


heartily. * Yes, yes,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, „ this ſport highly delights 
my maſter. Reſtrain yourſelf, lr, L 


beſeech you,” ſaid Giafar, courteouſly 
addreſſing Baſem, „We mean you no 


harm, we are only in jeſt; and, if any 
thing has offended you, we entreat 
your pardon.” “ The devil take you 
all, for me,“ ſaid Baſem, I wonder 


who'd wiſh you to viſit them: I was 
quiet and happy before you came to 
_ diſturb me; now for the ſpace of 


twenty years, thus have I paſſed e- 
till you officiouſly 
came to vex me, and interrupt my 


_ enjoyments : however Vil be no 


longer a blackſmith ; let our wiſe 


 khalif prohibit blackſmiths if he 
likes; God has provided me with 


another employment; the bagnio 


will ſupport me in my uſual enjoy- 
ments, in ſpite of the khalif; a 
piece of onion on his noſe: then, fil- 
flog his glaſs, he looked through it, 
and ſung a ſong; this is good indeed, 
ſaid he. 
thought to put me down and ſtarve 
me, who cares for the khalit? “ e 
ſaid the Raſheed, „I'll be even with 


A fig for the khalif, he 


you now, ſee if 1 don't; to-morrow 


V1] prohibit bagnios, and I wonder 
what you'll do to-morrow night.”? 


Baſem again filled his glals, and, 
looking through it, ſung another 
Tong; „ this is a. better ſong than 
the other,” ſaid the khalif to his 
vizir; „he is ſo jovial a fellow, and 


his longs are ſo ingenious, that, angry 


as Jam, he obliges me to be in good 
humour.“ 


His ſongs were jovial, or 
amorous, or comical, and he at times 
entertained them with a mowal. By 
the time of morning, he was perfectly 
drunk ; the viſitors then took leave ; 


"0 Hadge Baſem,” ſaid the vizir, we. 
will come and fee you again.“ „„Be 


gone to the devil,” replied Baſem, 


= 6 never come and plague me any 
more, no good attends the fight of 


you,” They went away laughing at 


their whimſical adventures, and again 


Y 


proached; 


Baſem continued ow | 
ſinging, now drinking, now piddling 
at his deſert, ſometimes clapping his 
hands. 


Baſem: 
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entered the ſecret door of the ſe- 
raglio. 

In the morning the khalif held A 


ſolemn divan; from this he iſſued an 
order, that all the bagnios of Bagdat 


ſhould be ſhut for three days, on pain 


of crucifixion, The people were loſt 
in aſtoniſhment and perplexity. 


„What can this mean,” ſaid they, 


one to another; © yeſterday the trade 
of the -blackſmiths was proſcribed, 


now the baths are ſhut up; to- mor- 
row, perhaps, the khans will not be 
ſuffered to be opened, —there is no 
Firſt of all, the 
Raſheed's hummam was ſhut, then 
that of Sit Zebeidy, and then that of 


ſafety but in God.“ 


Giafar. The bath in which Baſem 


had been employed in the preceding 


day being ſhut up, the maſter of it 


remained (orrowful at the door. The 


other domeſtics, aſſembling round 
Caled, ſeverely reproached him. 


ET his Baſem,” faid they, “is your 
friend, a pretty companion you have 
| brought us; the miſchief of his head 
Whilſt 


has been extended to us.” 
they were thus talking, Baſem ap- 


of the bath, and, as he walked along, 


was heard to ene him. 4 will never | 


exerciſe any trade but that of ſervant 
to a bagnio.” 


row fully without; 
about ?” ſaid Baſem; „ how comes 
the bath to be ſhut ? It any thing is 


the matter with the lock, let me ſet 


my foot againſt it,” Vexed as they 
were, they could not help laughing 


at Baſem; * What, you with to open 


the bagnio, Ar, 60 you??? -- -F'a 
be ſure 1 do;” ſaid Baſem. 
ſaid Caled, © and 1 ſuppole you'd like 
very much to be cruciſied at the door.“ 
W What the devil do you mean?” ſaid 


the proclamation. The khalif has 
ordered all bagnios to be ſhut up tor 


three days, on pain of crucifixion.““ 


WhenBaſem heard this,“ For heaven's 
ſake,” ſaid he in a tone of anxiety, 
« what can this pollibly mean?“ 

| 129 60 'I'ts 


he was hardly recovered 
from the effects of his debauch: but 
he brought under his arm the utenſils. 


Ignorant of what had 
happened, he approached che bath; 
and, coming near the door, he ſaw it | 
faſtened, and the domeſtics ſitting ſor- 
«« What are you 


« Yes, 52 | 


“ You pretend, I ſuppoſe, 
anſwered Caled, not to have heard of 


” 
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_« »Tis all owing to you,” ſaid the 
maſter of the bagnio, “go about your 
| buſineſs: I have been maſter of a 
| bagnio tor thirty years, and till you 
ſhewed your ill-looking face among 
us, never heard of ſuch a proclama- 


tion; yelterday blackſmiths were pro- 


hibited ; 
begone !” 
Baſem departed in great tribula— 
lation. This,” ſaid he with a heart 
ſwelling with anger, “all this has 
happened on account of my curled 


to day e by Alla 


viſitors; whatever” they pretend to 


fancy is certain to come to paſs. By 


heavens, if I do but meet them, Fil. 


make them ſee the ſtars by day-light;“ 


he then went home very melancholy 


indeed. When he entered, he fat down 
loſt in thought.“ What can t poſſibly 


do now,” heexclaimed: “not an aſper 
have I in my pocket; I am proſcribed 
the bagnio is ſhut, 


as a black{mith, 
and pray what trade next d Then, 
thinking of his gueſts, he clenched 
bis fiſts in anger, and reſolved to go 
Jeek them 
Bagdat. In this ſearch he was em- 

ployed part of the day, and of courle 
in vain : „ To night,” ſaid he,“ 1 


mult be ſuppeneſs; no meat, no fruit, 


no wine, no lights.“ He then re- 
turned home, dreſſed himſelf, put his 
 ſhaſh round his head 
form, and, taking the cloth uſed for 


prayer, he faid 4 Phis will 1 ſell, and 


provide myſelf as uſual.” In his 
wanderings, he came near a ſchool 
and chapel. © Here,” ſaid he, I will 
perform my ablutions, pray that this 


evil he removed, and my occupation 


reſtored.” He entered the college, 
performed his ablutions, and ſaid his 
prayers ; then he came into the por- 
rico, and, holding the cloth in his 
hand, his vexation againſt his gueſts 
had ſamewhat {ublided, and, throw- 
iyog the cloth over his ſhoulders, he 
remained in the fame place undeter- 


mined to what bazar he ſhould carry 


it to ſell. Whilſt he was in this 
ſituation, a woman approached, and 
ſeeing Baſem, a fine tall fellow, with 
@ haſh round his head, the imagined 
him to be a wakeel, or officer of juſ- 
tice belonging to the cadi ; “ Pray, 
ir,“ ſaid ſhe, “are you a meſſenger 
or wakeel 15 41 am,“ replies balem, 


you deſire, 
your buſineſs.“ 


you for your debtor,” 


through. the ſtreets. of 


in a Cubical 
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rolling his eyes, „ if you deſire it, a 
potent meſſenger, and if you pleaſe, 
by declaration and ſignature of the 
Cadi of Cadies; or if you chuſe, I 
am a judge, who can ſit here, and de- 
termine between parties; I have the 
power of divorcing and confirming 

in ſhort, I can do for you 3 | 
only acquaint me with 
«© O Hadgi!” faid 
the woman, theſe are many words. 


But I have a juſt claim upon my 


debtor.” „Let me know, ſaid Baſem, 
who this debtor is, that 1 may carry 


him before a cadi who ſits in his den 


to diſtribute juſtice, and who has not 
his equal in the world. Let me be 
your wakeel; I will for two thirds-of 

a dollar gain your cauſe, if the de- 
fendant be in the wrong; but if on 
the contrary, what is on your ſide 
unjuſt I will make to be juſt. Only 
come with me to the Mabkamy i In my 
Ciſtrift, and I ſhall be anſwerable to 
« ] delire,” 
ſaid the woman, “to complain againſt | 
my huſband, who is in debt to me for 
clothes for five years, beſides five di- 
nars and a para for expences, as will 


appear by my contract of marriage. 
Indeed he is not a liberal man in what 


is his duty to me, and ſometimes 
lee ps from home.” What 1s your 


huſband's trade?” demanded Baſem. 
A babooch-maker,” replied the 


woman. A {ſtretcher of ſkins !?“? 
ſaid Baſem ; “ come along with me: 


by Alla, T will confound him.”— 


«© Were it not adviſeable, O Hadgi, 95 
ſaid the woman, „ that we have my 
claim written down at the Mahkamy, 


and obtain the cadi's order for his 


appearance.” * Believe me,” ſaid 


Baſem, „that is unneceſlary ; the 


cadi, for the quicker diſpatch of 
buſineſs, having empowered me to 
ſign his name for- him.” He then led 
her by the hand to the college, where 
he entered, but ſoon returned to her, 
ſaying, «If you make me a liberal 
conſideration, you ſhall ſee what TI 
will do for you; an hour ſhall not 
paſs, before you ſee your huſband 
ſafely lodged in priſon,” Upon this, 


the woman, from the ſtring of coins 


which ſhe wore on her head, cut off 

two drachms, and preſented them to 

him, which Baſem ſnatched with the 
avidity 
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avidity that a hawk ſeizes his prey, 
ſaying, „Jam Baſem, my proviſion 
is from God!” They then proceeded 


together to the keiſaria where the huſ- 
band was. Before entering, Baſem 
took care to raiſe and adjuſt his tur- 
ban, and bare his arms, that he might 


have more the appearance of the cha- 


racter he had aſſumed. The woman 


by a ſign pointed out her huſband, 


whom Baſem found to be a fallow, 
_ meagre, diminutive, man, and em- 


ployed i in performing his Friday pray- 
ers. But Baſem, without ſaying a 
word, took him up in his arms, toge- 


+ ther with the carpet upon which "he 
kneeled, to carry him off. © Hagdi, 
Hagdi, for heaven's ſake, what is the 
matter? © You only have to ſhew 
reſpect and obedience to the noble 


law,” replied Baſem. © Have con- 


ſideration for me,” ſaid the captive, 
and ſet me down on the ground, 


that I may put on my outer veſt and 
babooch ; I will go with you, by my 


| head and my eyes! but do not carry 
me in this manner.” Baſem then ſet 
him and his carpet down, while all 
the people in the keiſaria came croud- 
ing about them. The captive now 


aſked Baſem, where his creditor was? 


« Your wife is your creditor,” ſaid 
Baſem, and I am her appointed 
wakeel. My ſuit againſt you is,” (he 


ſhould have ſaid five) “ for fifty di- 
nars, and her allowance for clothes” 
(inſtead of five) “ for fifty years.” 


Ihe poor man of babooches exclaim- 


ed, „by Alla we have only been mar- 


ried five years, and how is it poſſible 


ſhe ſhould claim her clothes for fifty 
years, ſeeing I myſelf am hardly forty 


years old Know nothing of all 
that,“ replied Baſem; you and your 


creditor may ſettle it before the cadi.” 
They then proceeded together to- 


wards the mahkamy, the woman 
_ marching before them; but hardly 


got half \ way, when the man, addreſ- 


ting Baſem, ſaid, „I beſeech you, 


O Hadgi, to let me ſpeak only two 
words!” Speak twenty!” replied 
Baſem in a ſurly tone. Believe me,” 
ſaid the priſoner, “ all that my wife 
has ſaid againſt me proceeds merely 


from jealouſy ; I unluckily. happened 
laſt night, at a neighbour's houſe, to 
get ſo drunk, as not to be able io. 
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walk home, and fo I flept where I 


was; this is the real cauſe of her rage; 
but, it ſhe and] fleep this night toge- 
ther in the ſame bed, we thall ſoon 
make peace, and me will get up in 
the morning quite ſatisfied, Now, 


learned Hagdi, I entreat your fetwa.““ 


What fetwa of mine?” cried Baſem. 
„Only,“ ſaid the man, „that you 
will accept of a preſent, and permit 


me to depart. After evening prayer 


I will return to my wife, and you may 


depend on it all will end well; but, 


ſhould you carry us (in the humour 
ſhe now 1s) before the cadi, I ſhall 
certainly be committed to priſon ; for 


the love of God therefore reſizn your 


wakeclſhip, and diſmiſs me,” What 
the devil, after all, thought Baſem, 


within himſelf, have I to do with the 
woman? it will be better to take ſome. 


thing from this fellow, and ſend him 


about his buſineſs. “ Look you, or? 
turning gravely to the culprit, We 
muſt de paid for our fewta.”” 'The 


man with great humiliry preſented 


Baſem with three drachms, which he 


ſecured in his cincture, and they con- 


tinued walking 1 in company till they 
came to a croud i in the ſtreet, when 
they ſeparated, each taking to a dif- | 


ferent ltreet. | 
„By heaven,“ ſaid Baſem, «all 


this goes well; I have now got five 


drachms, I am Baſem, and my pro- 


viſion is from God !”? 
After Baſem had diſcaidfed the ba- 


booch-maker, he altered his turban, 
covered his arms, and, taking the 


cloth from his ſhoulders, ſat down on 


muſtabe near the college. 


In the mean time, the woman con- 
tinued to walk on towards the mah- 
kamy, conceiving that her huſband 
and the officer were ſtill behind her, 


and rejoicing at having found a wa- 


keel who would ſo ſoon ſec juſtice. 


done her, But happening to turn a- 
bout, and finding neither him nor her 


 huſbaud, ſhe began to exclaim as at 
a funeral, and ran about from right 
to left hk one diltracted. At length 


ſhe ſpied Baſem ſitting on the muſtabe, 
when, running up to him, .the called 
in a loud Voice, «Where, where is 
my debtor? my "huſband ? ©] know 
nothing,” replied Baſem gravely, 
80 ether vi 2 huſyvand or debtor ; be 
gone 
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gone about your buſineſs, and leave 
me to myſelt.“ At this the woman 
paſſionately exclaimed, „“ What, are 
you not a mellenger |! f © x 08-80,” 
replied Baſem railing his voice, “you 
troubleſome old woman. I have all 
my lite been a blackſmith.” The wo- 
man, now laying hold of Baſem's veſt, 
exclaimed in a thrill voice, „O true 
| believers! My debtor, my debtor !” 
A crowd of people immediately ſur— 
rounded them and inquired what was 
the matter. You muſt know,” ſaid 
the woman, „that this meſſenger of 
the law received of me two drachms 


on condition to bring my debtor to 
We came all three together 


juſtice. 
nearly to this place, when, corrupted 
(as I ſuppoſe) by a bribe, he ſet his 
priſoner at liberty. And now,” ad- 


ded the weeping bitterly, “ my hope 


of aid, O Moflems! is placed in God, 
and you.” Some of the ſpectators, 


now regarding the man with more at- 
woman, this 1s 
no meſſenger 


| tention ſaid, © Why, 
Baſem the blackſmith, 
of the law; we have known him long: 
fo you muſt be miſtaken in the per- 
ſon.” 


Good people,” ſaid Balem, 
<« this troubleſome old woman has 
laid violent hands on me, and would | 
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make a meſſenger of me by malt 
force.” The poor woman was now 


in a worſe ſtate than ever, for, while 


ſome of the by-ſtanders drew near 
and reproached her, others rejoiced 
at her misfortune, or curſed her. 
Others told her ſhe had confounded 
the poor man, and, after ſcolding 
her, torced her away from him. Some | 
laughed heartily ; one ſaid ſhe was in 


liquor, another that ſhe was mad, and 


a third that ſhe had been all along in 
jeſt. The poor woman, abaſhed, and 
not knowing well what to do, at laſt 
took the way to her own houſe. 

When Baſem had got rid of the 
woman, he looked at his five drachms, 
and exclaimed, © By Alla, I will 
dic a meſſenger of the law, What! 
for pronouncing two words I get two 
drachms ; for ſeizing a debtor five 


drachms; for ſwearing a falſe oath. 
twenty drachms; and for cheating a 


creditor fifty drachms. I will die a 


meſſenger.” Without delay he pro- 
ceeded as uſual to procure his provi- 
ſion in the bazar, cabab, wine, fruit, 
Kc. lights up his lodging, drinks, 


ſings, &c. and thanks God for ena- 
bling him to continue his old cuſton. 
8 be continued. ) 
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MONG thoſe who have xcelled | 


in the uſe and management of 


the bow, the Emperors Domitian and 


| Commodus are particularly celebrat- 


he would otten place boys in the Cir- 
cus, at fome diſtance from him, and 
as they held out their hands, and ſe— 
parated their fingers, he would ſhoot 
an arrow through either {pace, with- 
out injury to tlie hand of him who 
acted target. The feats attributed 
to Commovus are numerous; and he 


appears 10 have been one of the moſt 


expert archers recorded in hiſtory, It 
is ſaid by Herovian, that his hand was 
unerring both with the javelin and 
with the bow ; and that the moſt ex- 
perienced Parthiian archers yielded to 
his ſuperior ſ&:1]. 
kinds 
by way of exerciſe, and to ſhow the 
ſteadineſs of his arm. Bur it is ob— 
ſerved, that he, in heile caſes, genc- 


It is reported of Domitian, that 


ſhould eſcape unhurt. 


He would kill all 
of animals in the ampitheatre 


rally preferred to ſnew his art, rather 

than his courage; as he ſecured him- 
ſelt on a place elevated beyond the 
reach of any attack which might have 
happened from his opponents. Stags, 
lions, panthers, and all ſpecies ot 
beaſts, fell without number by his 
hand; nor was a ſecond arrow neceſ- 
ſary, for every wound proved mortal. 


He would ſtrike an animal in any par- 


ticularpoint he wiſhed with the greateſt 


ACCuracyv, in the head, or in the heart. 


Apanther was ſo metimeslet ivole inthe 
Circus where a criminal was placed; 

and juſt as the animal was going 10 
ſeize the culprit, he would tive an 
arrow ſo opportunely, that the man 
An hundred 
lions have been introduced at the ſame 


time upon the arena, and with an 


hundred thatrs he would lay them lite- 
leſs. He cauſed arrows to be made 
with heads curved in a femicircular 


figure, and with thele he could cut off 


the 
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the neck of an oftrich running in full 


ſpeed. This feat is, perhaps, the 
moſt difficult of the whole number, 
the oſtrich being extremely ſwift of 
foot, and having a neck of ſmall mag- 
nitude. Herodian obſerves allo, that 


when the emperor amputated the head 


of one of theſe animals, the ſtroke ſe- 
vered the parts ſo inſtantaneouſly, 
that the body ſometimes proceeded ſe- 
veral paces, as if ſtill living, the mo- 
tion not being immediately checked. 

An anecdote recorded of a perſon 


whoſe name was Aſter, has immor-_ 
talized him as one of the moſt expert 


of archers. 


He poſſelled fuch ſkill. 


with his bow, that, as he ſaw Philip 


of Macedon among his troops, he 
wrote upon an arrow, which he in— 
tended to ſhoot at that king, „Aſter 
ſends Philip a deadly arrow ;! and, 
having ciicharged it, ſtruck the right 
eye of Philip: but, although the 


ſucceſſively. 


From the accounts we have of the 
Perſians, they appear to be aſtoniſh— 
ingly expert in the art of ſhovting the 
bow; and, if we believe the relations 
of thoſe who have travelled in the caft, 


(and theſe relations 5 they 
certainly are to be placed in the firſt 


rank of archers. Chardin ſays, that 
the Perſians, in their exerciſes, ſhoot 
the bow with incredible accuracy; ſo 
accurate, that they will drive an ar- 
row into the fame hole many times 
The butts they uſe are 
made of ſand, beaten hard into a 


. wooden frame, the ſurtace of which 


is rendered {1nooth before the archers 


bevgintopractiile. Auairrow fſhot ſtrong 
againſt one of theſes targets, will n{u- 


ally penetrate pretiy deep, perhaps 


half its length; and the excellence of 


tion as the number ot thots required. 
to drive an arrow over head in the 


wound was not mortal, It deprived. 


him of ſight on that lide. A very ex- 


traordinary, and perhaps in war one 


of the moſt ujetul, archers, is ſpoken 
of by Zoſtmus, in his account of the 


gentius, at Murſa. This ſoldier, 
whoſe name was Menelaus, poſſeſſed 


the art of ſhooting three urrows tron 


his bow at one diſcharge, and with 


an archer is the oreater, in propor- 


bole, made by the firſt ſhot, dimi— 


niſhes. "I his feat is what they gene- 


rally propoſe to theinfelves; and it. 
not unfrequently happens that they 


accompliſh their end. 


| battle between Conitautius and Ma- 


them could ſtrike three different per- 


ſons. By this {kilful expegient, ſays 
the hiſtorian, he killed a great num— 


ber of thoſe who oppoſed him; and 


the enemy, it might almoſt be ſaid, 
were defeated by a i fingle archer. Un- 
fortunately, however, this valuable 
man at laſt tell by the hand of Romu— 
lus, a general of the army of Magen— 
tius, v hom he had firſt wounded by 
an arrow. It appears probable, that 
birds formerly were ctten killed by 
arrows, as the circumſtance is hinted 
by ſeveral authors. 
lus, indeed, tells us, that ſome of the 

Ethiopian nations were io adroit, that 
they ſubſiſted entirely on the birds 
they ſhot with their bow. Some very 


ancient and rude pieces of ſculpture, 


which are copied by Stralenburg in 
his Hiſtory of Siberia, repretent ar- 


Diodorus Sicu- 


chers riding on horſeback, who are. 


aiming at birds Aying 1 in many direc- 
tions, "low to the ground, aud per- 
pendicularly over their heads. 


In Perſia allo they excel in ſhooting 


With the bow while on horſeback ; a” 
ſpecies of archery we in this country 


are entirely ignorant of. Chardin 
deſcribes the method of prattiting this 
art, as extremely curious. A mark 
is placed on tlie top of a malt. about 
twenty-ſix feet from the ground; the 
horieman, who is prepared to fhoot, 
rides on Jul! {reed towards the mark, 
and, having pal! led it, his bow being 
ready drawn, turns round and dit 
charges his arrow backwards. Some» 
times they ſhuvt to the right hand, 
and ſometimes to the left, according 


to the direction in which ey guide 


their horſes, in reſpect tothe mark 
they propoſe to atm at. Chardin ſpeaks 


of this game as common inallihevil- 


Jages of Perln, The nobility and the 
kings are fond of it, and often prac— 
tiſe it. 


the throne at the time he made his 
tour, excelled in this iport, and wouid 
uſually ſtrike tlie targe:!: it not with 


the firſt arrow, Wich the {ecoad he ne- 


ver erred. 
Mr. Tavernier had an opportunity 
of being preſent at a review of the 


DP 3 Perſan 
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Perſian cavalry, during his reſidence 
in the caſt, in the year 1654. His ac- 
count of the exhibition is curious, and 
will alſo enable us to judge of the de- 
gree of excellence to which archery 
was brought in that nation. The 


King,“ he ſays, „accompanied by his 


Principal officers, ſtood on a portal to 
one oi tne royal gardens, from whence 


ey viewed the moſt expert and belt- . 
looking of the troops, who were or- 
dered to ride ſingly before the place 


where the king was ſtationed. The 
Horſemen rode full ſpeed; and, as 


they paſſed, each man ſhot an arrow 
into a turf butt, prepared for the oc- 


caſion, in fight of the king and the 
_ officers. When the review cloſed, 


the perſon whoſe arrow ſtood neareſt 


the centre was promiſed an increaſe 
of pay.” 
Mr. Tavernier, „at the time; and 
remember one horſeman, who, riding 
jn his turn, when he came before the 
| Portal ſtopped his horſe, and walked 
over the plain, contrary to the orders 


of the general. When he came op- 
EE ops the butt, he refuſed to ſhoot 


mis arrow, and only raiſed his arms in 
the attitude of drawing the bow. This 
horſeman was unfortunately of a very 


forbidding mein; and the king, 


medate orders for him to be diſmiſſed 
the ſervice. His weapons and horſe 


were taken from him on the ſpot; and 
the king's directions would have been 
fully executed, had not one of the ge- 


nerals pleaded his cauſe, It was re— 


5 


ler, though ſo ill-looking, was one 


: er e to the king, that the cava- 


_ of the belt ſoldiers in the whole army; 


that he had fully proved his {kill and 


_courage in the ſieges of Erivan and 


Candahar; and that his father was 


among thoſe who maintained the at- 
tack of Bagdad three times. Having 


heard this character, the king, at the 
requeſt of the officers, commanded 
the horſe and arms to be reſtored to 
the cavalier, and he was ordered to 
take his turn in the review. He ac- 
_ cordingly rode in the preſence of the 
King, and turning his horſe firſt to 


2 0 


Tight, then to left, in ſome agitation, 


cried out,“ Where would the king 


— 


J was at Caſbin,” ſays 


en- 
raged to fee his diſcipline ſo groſsly 
diſregarded, and by one he judged 
incapable of any excellence, gave im- 


of the feats of theſe people. 
the age of eight years, or even ſeven, 
begin to practiſe with the bow, in or- 
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have me ſhoot?” On which one of 
the generals anſwered, “ At the tar- 


get where the other horſemen have 


ſhot.” J he cavalier, ſhaking his head, 
ſaid with a ſmile, © Muſt I direct my 
arrows againſt a turf? I would rather 
point them at the enemies of my coun- 
try; then would I with more pleaſure. 
ſhoot three quivers full, than a ſingle 
arrow at this turf.” He then, with 
great dignity, drew two arrows from 
his quiver; and, holding one of them 

between his teeth, fitted the other in- 


to the bow: when, forcing his horſe 


vigorouſly acroſs the plain till he had 
paſſed the butt, he, in the Parthian 


attitude, drove an arrow into the cen- 


tre of the target; turning about, . 
in the ſame manner ſhot his ſecond 


arrow preciſely into the hole from 


whence his firſt arrow had been drawn. 


The general, who had before pleaded | 
for the cavalier, now approached the 
king, and hoped the adroitneſs of that 


ſoldier had ſatisfied the expectation he 
had raiſed. At the ſame time ſeeing - 


the cavalier at hand, and preſenting 


him to the king, his majeſty not only 


expreſſed admiration at his great ſkill, | 


but ordered five times the propoſed 
reward to be given him.“ = 
The Turks are ſaid to have been 


formerly very dexterous in the ma- 


nagement of the bow, though at pre- 
ſent that inſtrument is little uſed a- 
mong them. An old writer, who re- 
ſided in Conſtantinople at a time when 
archery was cultivated, ſpeaks highly 
Boys at 


der to render their arms ſtrong and 
ſteady ; and, by the time they arrived 
at manhood, they could ſhoot with ſa. 
much accuracy, as to drive an arrow 
into the eye of a man, or could hit 
any part equally ſmall. They could, 
during their practice, ſhoot ſeveral 


arrows into a mark not larger than a 


die, from the diſtance of ten yards. 
It would be an endleſs taſk to relate 


all the exploits of the bow which have 


been celebrated by the poets; we ſhall 
nevertheleſs mention one, which 1s 
the ſtory told of Ulyſſes, in the twen- 
ty-firſt of the Odyſſey. The poet 


feigns, that Penelope, wearied by the 


ſolicitations of her ſuitors during the 


ablence 
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ivfence of Ulyſſes at the Trojan war, 
at length forms a reſolution ro deter- 
mine which of the lovers ſhall receive 
her hand. she produces a bow 
which had been left with her by her 


huſband, and thus declares her pro- 


poſal : 


bend, 
And through twelve ringlets the fleet ar- 
row ſends | 
Him will I tollow, and forſake my home, 


For him torſeke this loy'd, this wealthy, | 


dome. 


Graceful ſhe ſaid, ind bade Fumweus ſhow | 


The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 


juſt as they had agreed to decide by 


this expedient, Ulyſſes, diſguiſed in 
the dreſs of a ſhepherd, returns from 
Troy. After ſeveral of the lovers 


had tried ee and after 


ſome altercation concerning the pro- 
priety of allowing a man of ſo mean 
an appearance to have any Chance of 
gaining the prize, Ulyiles takes the 
bow, to | 


And, fitting as he was, the cord he drew, 


Through ev'ry ringlet levelling his view; 


Who firſt bhyges wond'rous bow ſhall | 


hen notch'd the ſhaft, releas'd, andy 
gave 1t wing : 


The whizzing arrow vaniſh'd from the | 


ſtring, 
Sungon direR, and threaded ev ry ring. 
The ſolid gate its fury ſcarcely bands; 


Pierc'd through and through, the ſolid 


gate relounds, _ „„ 


Ulyſſes, having 


puts to death thoſe ſuitors of Penelope 


who had taken advant: ace of Tus abs: 


fene: 
(To be concluded i in our next.) 
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between the King of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of Ame- 


BY the definitive treaty of peace 


rica, (ſigned September 3s 1783,) the 


boundaries of theſe ſtates are fixed to 
extend on the north from Nova Sco— 


tia, acroſs the four great lakes On- 


tario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, 
alligning to the ſtates the ſouthern half 


of each, and in the latter the iflands 
Royal and Philippeaux ; lake Mic- 


_ higan they poſſeſs entire : though 
tlicle lakes have ever been confidered 


as making a part of Canada, and no 


new regulation of limits has excluded 
them. This boundary is farther ex- 
tended through the centre of the Lake 
of the Woods to its moſt u eſtern point. 

It may be ſuppoſed that a want of ac- 
quaintance with the geography ot the 


country has cauſed it to be added. 


c from thence on a due welt courſe 


to the river Miſliſſippi,” for, it the 


boundary is carried due welt, it will 
reach the Pacific Ocean, about one 
degree of latitude ſouth of Nootka 
Sound. The line, 1n order to touch 
the Miſſiſſippi, ſhouid have been car- 
ried from the weſtern {ide of the Lake 
of the Woods due ſouth. ' In coule- 
quence of this inaecuracy, no boun— 


| dary is ſettled throughout a ſpace of 


near three degrees 15 latitude; it be- 


ing reſumed along the e of the 


river Miſſiſſippi to thirty-one degrees 


north latitude, where the river begins | 
to divide Weſt Florida from Louiliana.. 


The American States are bounded ON 


the ſouth by the two Floridas. They 
poſſeſs all the eaſtern coalt from the 


mouth of the river St. Croix, in the 
bay of Fundy, to St. Mary's River, 


which divides Georgia from Eaſt Flo-. 
rida, and all illands within twenty 


leagues of any part of the lhores. 
»The ſtates with whom the king of 


Great Britain concluded this treaty. 


were, New Hampſhire, ! Mafſachuſett's 


Bay, Rhode Ifland with Providence 
Plantation, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jerſey, Peniiſylvania, Delaware, 


Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Gcorgia. 5 
lhele ſtates, in their fulleſt extent, 

compriſe eig hteen degrees of |: atitude, 


and thirty- three degrees of longitude; 


they are deſcribed as being 1250 miles 
in length, and 10401n breadth: reach. 
ing from thirty-one degrees to forty- 


nine degrees north latitude, and from 


fifty«one degrees to eighty-four de- 
grecs welt longitude trom Greene 
wich; 


| gained the prize, | 
diſcloſes himt (elf, And immediately 5 
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fixed their meridian at the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, the extent in longitude. 
» from nine degrees | 


from that city is 
caſt to twenty- four degrees weſt. 

Although the lonotudinal extent is 
laid down to be nearly double to the 
latitudinal, yet the limits are ſo inter- 
ſected on the northward, that toward 


the north-weſt coaſt it lies in forty- 


five degrees, except a ſmall diſtrict 


of land, which reaches to almolt for- 


_ ty- -ſeven degrees; but, in the inte- 
rlor country, on lake Erie, the boun— 


dary is on forty-two degrees: its great- 


elt extent is on the coaſt, toward the 
north-eaſt, where only it is forty-nine 
degrees. Its longitudinal extent, 
from New England on the eaſt, to a 
little below Nootka Sound on the welt, 
comprehends the whole continental 
breadth, 
_ cific Ocean ; ; and it is only in that part 
that its breadth is 10.40 miles. 
Mr. Hutchios, late geographer to 


darics ſo deſcribed, is one million of 
ſquare miles, which comprehends 640 
millions of acres; and he computes 
that of theſe, fifty- one millions are 
water, or about 2g parts of the whole: 
ſo that the ud within the United. 
States amounts to 389 millions of 
acres; about three-fitths of which is 
compriſed within the States which 
now compo!e the union; the remain— 
ing 220 millions of acres, which lie 
welt of the northern and middle 
States, and north-weſt of the river 
Ohio, and extend to the river Miſ- 
ſillippi, together with an extenſive 


territory fouth of the Olio, originally 
by North 


ceded to the United States, b. 
Carolina ;SouthCarolina, and Georgia, 


forms what is uſually denaminated 


<« the weſtern territory.“ 


The face of the country belonging | 


to the United States, is happily | va- 
riegated with plains and mountains, 
hills and vallies. Some parts are 
rocky, particularly New Enoland, 
the north parts of New York, ws 
New Jerſey, and a broad age, in- 


cluding the ſeveral ridges of the long 
range of mountains which run fouth- 
wettward through Penſylvania, Vir-. 
Gia, North Carolina, and part or 


can furniſh: ; 


from the Atlantic to the Pa- 


kept. 
the United States, computed that the 
dee contained within the boun- 


thern States, where 
great influx of. torcigners, the lan- 
guage, in many inſtances, | is corrupted 


government in America, 
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Georgia, dividing the waters which 
flow into the Atlantic, from thoſe 


which fall into the Miſſiſſippi. 


In this extent of country are to be 
found every ſpecies of ſoilthatthe earth 


_ aftords ; and in one part or other-are . 


produced all the various kinds of 


fruits, grain, pulſe, and hortuline 


plants and roots, which, are found 
in Europe, and have been thence 


tranſplanted to America; and beſides 


thele, a great variety of native vege- 


table prod uctions, 


The American States are compoſed 
of almoſt all nations, languages, cha- 
rafters, and religions, which Europe 
the greater part, o W- 
ever, are deſcended from the Engliſhs 
and all may, perhaps with propri. 
ety, be denominated Federal Ameri- 
cans. 

The English language i is univerſally 
ſpoken 1 in the States, and in it buſi - 
neſs is tranlacted, and the records are 
It is ſpoken with great purity, 
and pronounced with propriety, in 


New England, by perſons of educa- 
tion; and, excepiing ſome few cor- 
ruptions in pronunciation, by all ranks 


In the middle and ſon - 
they have had a 


of people. 


in pronunciation. Attempts are mak- 
ing, however, to introduce an uni— 
formity of pronunciation, throughout 


the provinces ; which, for political, 
as well as other, reaſons, it is hoped 
will completely ſucceed, 


Intermin- 
gled with the Americans, are the 
Dutch, Scotch, Irith, French, Ger- 


mans, Swedes, and Jews; all theſe, 


except the Scotch and Irith, retain in 
a greater or leſs degree their native 
lang uage, in which they perform their 
public worſhip, converle, or tranſact 


their buſineſs with each other. 


The origin of the preſent ſyſtem of 
had its riſe 
from a general congrels, which, as we 
have een, (vol. iii. p. 268. ) was held at 
Philadelphia, i in Sept. 1774, and was 
compoſed of delegates choſen by the 
houſes of repreſentatives of each of 
the twelve old colonies, Georgia alone 
being unrepreſented in that alſembly ; 

but it afterwards acceded, and the 
number of members then amounted 
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to fifty- four, and a preſident; two 
years after, the number was reduced 
to forty- eight. In this aſfembly each 
colony had no more than a ſingle voice, 
whither its deputation was more or 
leſs numerous; ſo that a contrariety 
of opinion among the deputies from 
any particular colony, it the majority 
were in favour of the meaſure, did 
not occaſion a diſſenting voice in the 


congreſs; the ſenſe of any colony 


could not be taken if its deputies 
waere egually divided in their opini— 
ons; which was likely frequently to 
occur, as ſeven of the colonies ſent ei— 
ther two or four deputies ; the other 


five were repreſented by three, five, 


leven, or nine. 
In the year 1776, congreſs, by a 
ſolemn act, renounced allegiance to 


the King of Great Britain, and de- 


clared the American colonies to be 


Independent States. In March, 1781, 


articles of Confederation were ratified; 


and the ſtyle of the confederation was 
ſettled to be, «© United States of Ame 
rica.“ The particular articles agreed 


upon by this compact need not | here 


be ſpoken of, as in @ convention of 


all the ſtates, which was held at New 
York, where General Waſhington pre- 
fded, a new conſtitution was agreed 
upon, from which the delegates from 
Rhode l1iland alone diſſented. It con- 
fiſted of ſeven articles, which were 


tranſmitted to congrels for their ap- 


probation, which having received, in 


the year 1989, General Waſhington 
was choſen preſident of the congreſs 


thus formed. 


This new ſyſtem of republican go 


vernment retains much of the ſpirit 
of the Engliſh conſtitution ; and thoſe 
two effential ſecurities to individuals 
in their perſons and their property, 


the habeas corpus act and trial by ju- 


ry, are retained... It unites the Ame- 
rican States ina much cloſer contede— 
ration than thelelvetic union brought 
the Swils Cantons, or even has the 
compact entered into by the Seven 
United Provinces of the 8 
pl. iced the Dutch. Indeed, in many 
important points, It is fuch a form of 
government as the world had not be- 
fore ſeen, The moſt effectual meca- 
ſures ſeem to have been taken to 1e- 
move what was formerly a fruitiu! 
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ſource of animoſity and diſſenſion 


among the colonies, the undefined 


bounds of their re >ſpective territories, 
as every ſtate has now renounced all 
right of deciding upon their claims, 


and has agreed that they ſhall be i 
before congreſs, and decided upon by 


that aſfembly as a court of judicature. 


In this new form of government the 
ſeveral independent ſtates may be ſaid 
to have delegated to congreſs all the 


functions of government, except re- 


taining their interior conſtitution, but 
| deprived of the power of levying du- 
ties on merchandize, of equipping 


thips of war, of making foreign alli- 
ances, or waging war; for, as the 
preamble to the new Conliitution ex- 
preſies it, in the federal government 


of theſe ſtates, „it is impoſſible to ſe- 
cure all right of independent ſove- 


reignty to each, and yet provide for 


the intereſt and ſafety of all.” 
The preſident of the congreſs, the 


ſenate, and repreſentatives, form a 


legiflative body ſomewhat ſimilar to 
the king, lords, and commons, of 


Great Brit ain, in that every act of 


congreſs muſt have a majority of votes 

in the two houſes, and receive the aſ- 
ſent of the preſident, before it can 
paſs into a law; but the American 


conſtitution- differs in many particu- 


lars: the preſident of the congreſs 


has not a power ablolutely to negative 


any bill; he can only refuſe his al- 
ſent, and at the {ſame time is required 


to alñigu the reaſons on which he founds 
his retuſal; the buſineſs is then to un- 
dergo a freſh diſcuſſion in both houſes, 
and the bill muſt be paſſed by two- 


thirds of the members of each houſe, 
which then conſtitutes it a law with 
. out the concurrence of the preſident. 


No ſpecific. e of property, 
whether real or perſonal, is required 


to be poſſeſſed as a qualification either 


for à repreſentative, a ſenator, the 
vice-prelident, or the prefident. Nor 
is Any one excluded 100 account of the 


religious principles -which he pro- 


tefivs, whatever they may be; fo that 
Teus or Roman Catholics are as eli 
ible as any other Citizens. "The houſe 
of repreſentatives are "choſen every 
wo years, by the people of the ſeve- 
ral flates. The Only le = requiſites 
in 4 candidate are his having attained 
| c 
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been ſeven years a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States; and, at the time of his 
election, an inhabitant of the ſtate by 


which he is choſen ; the holding of 


any place of honour, truſt, or emo- 
Jlument, is an abſolute diſqualification, 
In this repreſentation there is no diſ- 


tinction of knights, citizens, and bur- 


_ geſſes; it not being made out of coun- 
ties, cities, and borough- towns ; for 


the excluſive rights and peculiar pri- 


vileges of corporations are entirely 
unknown here. 


of repreſentatives in congreſs ſhall 
Not exceed one repreſentative for 
every 30,000, but that each ſtate ſhall 
have at leaſt one repreſentative. 
_enumeration or cenſus of inhabitants 
was made ſoon after the firſt meeting 


of the new congreſs, and a freſh enu- 


meration is to taken within every ſub- 
ſequent term of ten years. 

In the year 1790, a cenſus was made 
of all the inhabitauts; when they were 
claſſed as follows: 
Free white males, from ſix- 

teen years of age and ups | 

Wards - 
Free white males, under lix- 

— TIEN - 

Free white females, without 
diſcrimination of age 
All other free perſons, of | 
either ſex, and all ages 59,150 
Slaves ys wx” 


— — 
| 3,896, 67 
The ſouth-weſt territory was 
found to contain inhabi- 
tants, in the whole, to the 


amount of 55 35,691 


— — — : 


3. . 9320 378 


To the . onour of the tate of May ne 
and Maflachufeit's, there was. not 
a flave found there: 
292,627, and Pennlylvania 3,737. 

The {alaries paid to the great of - 
_cers Who conduct the attairs of govern— 
ment are, -The pretdent of the con- 
greſs, and commander in chiet of the 
military and naval forces, 25, 0 dol- 
lars, (5, ol, ſterling) Vice-pre- 
ſident, and prefident "of the ſen ate, 
5, (1,060).) The ſpeaker vi the 

i 


The deſign of the 
new conſtitution is, that the number 
debt, on the 4th of Auguſt, 
when an act was paſſed to make pro- 
viſion for the debts incurred by the 
war, appeared to be 11,710,378 dol- 
lars, or 2,488,4551. ſterling ; the el- 


An 


$07,094 
794,900 


| I,541,263 


694780 


Virginia- had 
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to twenty-five years of age; having 


houſe of repreſentatives, twelve dol- 
lars per diem during his attendance, 
(21. 11s.) The members of the ſe- 
nate and houſe of repreſentatives, ſix 

dollars, (il. 5s. 6d.) for every day's 
attendance; as well as for every twen- 


ty miles travelling to and from the 


ſeat of government. The ſecretary 
of the ſenate and clerk of the houſe 
of repreſentatives, each 1, 500 dollars, 


(320l.) The chief juſtice of the ſu- 


preme court, 4,000 dollars, (85ol.) 


The four aſſociated juſtices, 3,500 


dollars each. 
The eſtimated amount of foreign 


1790, 


timated amount of the domeſtic debt, 
with the arrears of intereſt to the 3 iſt 


of December, 1990, as reported to 


the houſe of reprelentatives by their 
ſecretary, was, | 


Liquidated, — 40,414,085 
Ualiquidated, - 2,090,000 
Dollars, | - „5 | 


Or 9,012,9921. ſterling, To diſcharge 
which a ſubſcription was opened, for 
a loan on the zoth of Sept. 1793, and 
39,635,248 dollars were ſubſcribed. 
The preſent ſlate of repreſentation 


is, arranging the ſeveral ſtates accord 


ing to the time when each acceded to 
the general confederacy, | 
Delaware 6 


N 
Pennſylvania - 13 
New Jerſey „„ Oo 3 
Georgia — — 5 2 
Connecticut =_— - - 17 
Mane Vf. 

Maſſachuſetts =» "> 7 op 
Maryland don ne 5 
South Carolina ns - 6 
New Hampflire - - 4 
Virginia . 8 19 
New York. FR Et” 10 
North Carolina — iQ 


The above twelve ſtates acceded 
to the new conltizution in the 
vear 1789. 

Rhode Ifland acceded May 29, 1799 2 


Vermont, January 10, 17991 - 2 
Kentucky, June 1, 1722 - 2 
705 
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The American States in their houſe 
of commons are not repreſented by 
above one-third of the number by 
which the people of Great Britain are 
repreſentedin their houle, calculating 
upon the ſuppoſed population of each 
country. The ſenate of the United 
States, which may be conlidered as 
the upper houſe of parliament, is 
compoſed of two ſenators from each 
ftate, choſen, not from the people at 
large, but from the legiſlature there- 
of. No one can be cholen a ſenator 


who has not attained to thirty years of 


age, who has not been nine years a 
Citizen, and is not a relident in the 


ſtate where he is choſen : he cannot 


hold any place of honour, truſt, or 
profit. Theſe ſenators, when Allem. 
bled, are divided into three claſſes; 
thoſe in the firſt claſs vacate their ſeats 
at the expiration of the ſecond year; 
thoſe of the ſecond claſs, at the end 
of the fourth year; and of the third 
claſs, at the expiration of the ſixth 
year. 

I me preſident of the United States, 
in whom is veſted the executive pow - 
er, and who muſt not be under thirty- 

five years of age, is choſen by the no- 
mination ofeach ſtate, who for this pur- 


pole names two, and the perſon upon 
whom the largeſt number of ſuffrages 


falls obtains this diſtinguiſhed rank, 
Which is held for four years. In like 
manner the vice-preſident is to be 
elected, and for the ſame term. The 


latter is preſident of the ſenate. The 


prelident, vice-preſident, ſenate, and 
. repreſentatives, are paid for their ler- 


vices at a rate ſettled by law, and out 


of the treaſury of the United States, 
As the firſt regulation, by which 
each State had only one vote in con- 
greſs, is aboliſhed, and the majority 
of voices among the repreſentatives 
now carry a queſtion, the weight of 
intereſt which the largeſt colonies pol- 
fels in that houſe may be conſidered 
as greatly predominating over the 
| ſmaller fnes, who ſend only one or 
two repreſentatives each ; but, as the 
ſenate is compoſed of two dele gates 
from every ſtate, and no bill can paſs 
into a law without the concurrence of 
that houſe, the intereſt of each ſtate 
is equally maintained there. The 
executive powers of the Preſident are 
VOI. V. No. bo, $ 


likewiſe ſubje&t to the advice and 
controul of the ſenate, by which par- 
ticipation of power each ſtate has an 
equal opportunity of being informed 


of the ſecret meaſures which are pur- 


ſuing by government, and an equal 
poweroft enforcing or checking them. 

That both the legiſlative and exe- 
cutive branches of government, over 
more than three millions of people, 
ſhould be placed, when firſt formed, 
in the hands of only ninety-three per- 


ſons, might be conlidered as danger- 


ous to the pure principles of a re- 
publican conſtitution, by tending to 


cauſe it to degenrate into an ariſto- 


cracy; but the moſt effectual precau- 


tions ſeem to have been taken to re- 
preſs the ſpirit of ambition, and the 
views of aggrandiſement inherent in 
human nature, by every individual 
being choſen for a ſhort term, from 


his being inhibited from enjoying any 


kind of poſt, or receiving, without 


permiſſion, any kind of preſent. 
The prelident, by virtue of his of- 
fice, is commander in chief of the 
army and navy, and of the militia of 
the ſeveral ſtates, when called into 


the actual ſervice of the union. He 
has power to grant reprieves and par- 


dons for offences againſt the United 


States, except in caſes of impeach- 


ment. With the advice and conſent 


of the ſenate, he has the power to 
make treaties, but the concurrence _ 
of two-thirds of the ſenators pre- 


lent is neceſſary to render ſuch an act 


valid. He nominates, and, with the 
advice and conſent of the ſenate, ap- 


points, ambaſſadors, conſuls, judges 
of the ſupreme court, and all other 


officers of the United States, not other- 
_wiie appointed by the conſtitution. 


He may, on extraordinary occaſions, 


convene both houles, or either of 


them; and, in cale of diſagreement 
between them with reſpect to the 


time of adjournment, he may ad- 


journ them to ſuch time as he ſhall 


think proper. He receives ambal- 


ſadors, and other public miniſters, 
and is empowered to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. 
The congreſs has the power to im- 
pole and. collect taxes, duties, im- 
polts, and exciſes, to pay the debts, 


and proyide for the common defence 
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and general welfare, of the commu- 
rity; but all duties, impoſts, and 
exciſes, are to be uniform throughout 
the United States. To borrow money 
on the public credit. To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, alſo 
among the ſeveral ſtates, and with 
the Indian tribes. To coin money, to 
regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin; and to fix the ſtandard 
of weights and meaſures. To con- 


ſtitute tribunals inferior to the ſu- 


preme court. 
letters of mark and repriſal. 
raiſe and ſupport armies; but no ap- 
propriation of money to that uſe can 
be for a longer term than two years. 
To provige and maintain a navy. To 
provide for, call forth, arm, and diſ- 
Lipline, the militia: each ſtate to ap- 

point the officers of their militia, and 
to poſſeſs the authority of training 
them, according to the diſcipline pre- 
ſcribed by congress. 


To declare war, grant 


houſe of repreſentatives. 
vilege of the writ of habeas corpus ſhall 
not be! ſuſpended, unleſs when, in caſes 
of rebellion or invaſion, the public 
_ fafety may require it. No money 
ball be drawn from the treaſury but 


in conſequence of appropriations 


made by law, and a regular ſtatement 


and account of the receipts and ex- 
penditure of all public money ſhall 


be publiſhed from time to time. No 
title of nobility ſhall be granted by 
the United States; and no perſon 
holding any office of profit or truſt 
under them ſhall, withont the conſent 
of the congreſs, accept of any pre- 
ſent, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, 
Prince, or foreign ſtate. Fach par- 
ticular ſtate is, by this confederation, 
debarred from entering into any trea- 
ty, alliance, or confederation, coin 
money, emit bills of credit, make any 
thing but gold and ſilver coin a ten- 
der in payment of debis, or grant any 
title of nobility. No ſtate ſhall, with- 
out the conſent of the congreſs, lay 
any impolts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for executing its in- 
tpection-laws; whilſt the nett pro- 
duce of ſuch duties ſhall be for the 
vis of the general treaſury, and ſub- 


To 


the late war, whilſt the 


All bills for 5 
raiſing a revenue to originate in the 
The pri- 
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ject to the reviſion and controul of 
congreſs. 

On ſurveying the nature of the go- 
vernment thus eſtabliſhed in the 


United States, it will appear, that the 


genuine ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion has been much diffuſed through 
that of America. Itis highly gratify- 
ing to an Engliſhman, when viewing 


theſeintereſting events, toreflect, that 
not only the conſtitution and lawsofhis | 


country will be thus perpetuated over 
a continent, which in future ages muſt 
be immenſely populous, but that his 
language will be preſerved there ſo | 
long as the world ſhall ere In 

french of- 
ficers ſerved in America, many of 


them were ſolicitous to become ac- 


quainted with the language ſpoken in 


the country, and it was at that time 


no ſmall mortification to the Ameri- 
cans to conſider it as the language of 
their invaders; it became therefore 

common among them to call the Eng- 
liſh language “the American,” and 


to ſay to ſuch foreigners as ſpoke it, 


« you ſpeak American well.” The 
Marquis de Chaſtelleux ſays, that they 


carried their averſion to the language 


ſo far as ſeriouſly to propoſe introdu- 
cing another language, which ſhould 


be taught in ſchools, and made uſe of 


in all public acts; but theſe reſent- 
ful feelings have happily ſubſided. 

The third congreſs was aſſembled 
in December 1793, when the illuſtri- 
ous George Waſhington was re— 
choſen prelident ; nor was there ano- 
ther man in any degree qualified like 


him to fill that dignified and important 


ſtation; yet it is much to be appre- 
hended that ſuch a re-election at the 
commencement of the conſtitution, 
may furniſh a precedent which, in fu- 
ture times, will prove very injuriousto 
its original purity, as well as efſential 
principle. Experience has fully 
proved, that elective offices, if not 
carefully g guarded, are liable to be con- 


verted into tenures for life; and it 


may be deemed a diſcuſſion of much 


nicety, as well as importance, whe- 


ther it had not been- more adviſable 


for the ſtates to have loſt the oſtenſible 
ſervices of that great man, for the 


four ſucceeding Years, rather than 
by reinſtating him to lay a ocker 
= | tor 
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for a deſtructive innovation in future 
times; and ſuch a ſacrifice of pre- 
ſent advantage to futurity, would 
have utterly truſtrated all attempts of 
ambitious men hereafter to gain the 
prelidency for life. 

The three national objects of the 
government in the United States, are 
the encouragement of agriculture, 


commerce, and manufactures. The 


. richneſs of the foil, which amply re- 
. wards the induſtrious hufbandman ; 
the temperature of the chmate, which 
admits of ſteady labour; the cheap- 
nels of land, which tenipts the foreign- 
er from his native home; renders 
agriculture the great leading intereſt 


of America. I his furniſhes outward. 


cargoes, not only for all their own 
ſhips, but for thoſe alſo which fo— 
reign nations fend to their ports; or, 
in other words, it pays for all their 
_ 1mportations ; it ſupplies a great part 
of the clothing ot the inhabitants, 


and food for them and their cattle, 


W hat is conſumed at home, including 
the materials for manufacturing, 1s 
four or five times the value of what 
is exported. 

The number of people employed 
in agriculture, is at leait three parts 
in four of the inhabitants of the 

United States; ſome ſay more. It 
follows of courſe that they form the 
body of the militia, who are the bul- 
wark of the nation. The value of 
their property occupied by agricu]- 
ture, 1s many times greater. than the 


Property employed in every other 


way. The ſettlement of waſte lands, 
the ſub-diviſion of farms, and the 
numerous improvements in huſbzn- 


dry, annually increaſe the pre-emi- 


nence of the agriculture intereſt, The 


reſources they derive from it, are at 


all times certain and indiſpenſably ne— 
cellary ; beſides, the rural life pro- 
motes health, by its active nature; 
and morality, by keeping the people 
from the luxuries and vices of po— 
pulous towns. In ſhort, agriculture 


is the ſpring of their commerce, and 


the parent of manufactures. 
Yet the vaſt extent of ſea-coaſt, 


which ſpreads before the contederated 


ſtates ; the number of excelient har- 
| bours and ſea- port towns they poſ- 
es; the numerous ereeks and im- 


Q3 


menſe bays, which indent the coaſt ; 


and the rivers, lakes, and canals, 
which peninſulate the whole coun- 


try ; give the United States ſuperior 


advantages for trade. Their com- 


merce, including their exports, im- 
ports, ſhipping, manufactures, and 


fiſheries, may properly be conſidered 
as forming one intereſt. This has 
been conſidered as the great object, 


and the moſt important intereſt, of „ 
New England States. 


The conſumption of fiſh, oil, 


whale- bone, and other articles ob- 
tained through the fiſneries, in the 


towns and counties that are conve- 
nient for navigation, has become 
much greater than is generally fup- 


poſed. It is computed that ne lets 
than 5000 barrels of mackarel, ſal- 


mon, and pickled cod-fiſh, are vended 
annually in the city of Philadelphia; 
add to them the dried fith, oil, ſper- 


maceti candles, whale- bone, &c. and 


it will be found that a flect of floops 


and ſchooners are employed in the 5 


buſineſs. 
The quantity of furs, deer and elk 


ſkins, annually imported from the 
northern parts of America to Eng— 

land, is prodigions, In 1784, the 
amount of ſales for furs was more 


than 245,0001. It has not equalled 


this ſum every year ſince, but has 


ſeldom varied more than from ten to 
twenty thouſand pounds, and this 
often on the favourable ſide, When 


we Conſider the number of animals. 


deſtroyed to furniſh ſuch extenſive 


products, the mind feels itſelf Joſt in 
contemplating the vaſt tract of coun- 
try that could afford an habitation for 


them. 
| ManufaRures, i in the United States, 
are as yet in their infancy ; the coun. 


try abounds, however, with the raw 
materials for almoſt every purpoſe 
uſeful to mankind. Iron is found in 
various parts of the continent, in great | 
abundance, and of almoſt every qua- 
lity; and manutactures of edged tools, 


implements of huſbandry, fire-arms 


and military weapons, ſpikes, nails, &c. 


are Carried on to a conſiderable 
extent. hne latter articles are ma- 


nufactured chiefly by water-mills, the 
finithing of which employs a great 
number of 9 whole early _ | 
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of induſtry are of importance to the 
community, to the preſent ſupport of 
their families, and to their own fu— 
ture comfort. It is no leſs curious 
than true, that in certain parts of the 


United States, the making of nails is 


an occaſional family manufacture. 
Copperſmiths and braſs-founders, 

particularly the former, are numerous 

in the United States. The material 


is a natural production of the coun- 


try. In many parts of the States 
mines of copper have been actually 


wWrought. Lead alſo abounds in great 


plenty, and requires little to untold 
it to au extent more than ſufficient for 
every domeſtic occaſion. A prolific 
mine of it has long been open in the 
ſouth-weſtern parts of Virginia; and, 

under a public adminiſtration, during 


the late war, yielded a conliderable_ 


ſupply for military uſe. ' This is now 
in the hands of individuals, who not 
only carry it on with ſpirit, but have 
eſtabliſhed extenfive works at Rich- 
mond, in the fame ſtate, 

As an important inſtrument of ma- 
nufactures, foffil coal may, without 
impropriety, be mentioned among 

the ſubjects of the preſent rc mal ks. 
There are ſeveral coal- mines in Vir- 
ginia now worked; and appearances 
of their exiſtence are familiar in ſe— 
veral of the other ſtates. As an ar- 
ticle of houſehold fuel it is an in- 
tereſting production; and its import- 
ance to navigation, as a buundleſs 
ſource of it aflic coaltwile, is lignally 
exemplificd 1 in Great Britain. 

There is ſcarcely any manufacture 

of greater importance to the United 
States than that of (ſkins. The direct 


and very happy influence it has upon 


agriculture, by promoting the railing 


and growth of cattle of different 


kinds, | isavery material conſideration. 
Tanneries are now carried on as a re— 
gular buſineſs in many of the itates, 
and they conſtitute in ſome places a 
valuable item of incidental family 
manufacture. 


tute an extenſive branch of their do- 
meſtic trade. 
Manufactures of the ſeveral ſpecies 
of grain have made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the United States; and are 
entitled to peculiar attention, got onl ; & 
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Cabinet wares, and 
houſehold furniture, likewiſe conſti- 
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becauſe they are moſt of them ſo in- 
timately connected with the ſubſiſtence 
of the people, but becauſe they en- 


large the demand for the moſt pre- 


cious products of the ſoil. Breweries. 
are now carried on very ſucceſsfully; 
and, in order to diſcourage the uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors, a low duty has 
been impoſed upon them; which, 
however, has been the means of in- 
troducing the exciſe— laws into Ame 
rica. | 

Manufactures of flax; hemp, and 
cotton, have already made conſidera- 


ble progreſs in the United States. 


Cotton works, not long ſince eſtabliſh. 
ed at Beverley, in Maſſachuſett's; at 

Providence, in the ſtate of Rhode 
Iſland; and at New York; ſeem to 
have overcome the firſt obſtacles to 
ſucceſs: producing corduroys, vel- 


verets, fuſtians, jeans, and other ſimi- 
lar articles, of a quality which will 
bear a compariſon with the like arti- 


cles from Mancheſter, Some eſſays 
are allo making in the printing and 


ſtaining of cotton goods ; and there 


are feveral ſmall eſtabliſhments of 


this kind lately ſet on foot, that bid 


fair to grow into the firſt importance. 
A promiling effay towards the fabri- 
cation of cloths, kerſeymeres, and 


other woollen goods, 1 is likewiſe going 
on at Hertfort, in Connecticut. Spes 
cimens of the different kinds which 
we have ſeen, evince that theſe fa- 


brics have already attained a con- 
ſiderable degree of perfection. Houſe= 
hold manufactures of woollen arti- 
cles are carried on, in different parts 
of the United States, to a very in- 
tereſting extent; and many thou- 
ſands of families ſpin and make up 
theirownclothing. Hats of wool, and 
of wool mixed with fur, are made in 
large quantities; and conſtitute a very 


produe ive manufacture, rapidly ex- 


tending over the whole North Ame- 
rican continent. | 

The production of filk is attended 
with great facility in moſt parts of 
the United States; but flourithes molt 
in Connecticut, where ſilk ſtockings, 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, buttons, &c. 
are now made in tolerable quantities. 


A manufactory of lace has alſo been 


eſtabliſhed at Ipſwich, in the [tate of 
ee 55 which bids fair to 
anſwar 
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their manufactures. 
only of three years, [rom the end of 
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anſwer every purpoſe of the ou 


prietor. 
Different manufactures of claſs are 


now on foot in the United States. 
The ſands and ſtones called targo, 


which include flinty and cryſtalline 
ſubſtances, and the ſalts of various 


plants, particularly kali or kelp, con- 


ititute the eſſential ingredients, and 


are every where to be found in North 


America. An extraordinary abun— 
dance of fuel, which is always at 


hand, gives great advantage to the 
undertaking. Conſiderable progreſs 
has been likewiſe made in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder ; and the en- 
couragement given to it by the go— 


vernment bids fair to make it an ex- 
tenſive article of commerce. | 
Manufactures of paper are among 


thoſe which are arrived at the grœat- 
eſt maturity in America, and are moſt 

adequate to a national ſupply. That 
of paper hanging is alſo a branch in 


which reſpectable progreſs has been 


made. . Refined ſugars and chocolate 


are among the number of extentive 
and proſperous domeſtic manutac- 


tures; and that of maple ſugar par- 
_ ticularly has of late become an in- 
tereltiug object of national attention. 
It is made from the ſap, or juice, of 


the acer, or maple-tree, which grows 


ſpogptaneoutly in North America; and 
yields, by an eaſy procels, great quan- 
ities of ſugar, in every reſpect equal 
to that which is imported from the 


Welt-India iſlands. The manufac- 
ture of wines is alio growing into re- 


ſpectability in the United States: ſuc- 
ceſsful experiments have been made 
by ſome French ſettlers on the river 


Ohio, which evince the practicability 


of producing home-made wines of 


excellent quality; and, as grapes are 


the ſpontaneous production of the 
country, and by culture might be 
raiſed in any quantity in great perfec- 
tion, this manufacture bids fair to 


diminiſh, and in time perhaps wholly 
preclude, foreign importation. It is 


farther a pleafure to remark, that 


public improvements of every kind, 


in the United States, appear to go 


hand in hand with the extenſion of 
their commerce, and the growth of 
In the ſpace 
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1790 to the end of 1793, more public 


tunds and private capitals had been 


applied to the improvement of roads 


and rivers, and the cutting of canals, 
than had been expended from the 


firſt ſettlement of the colonies up to 


that time. 

The naval and military eſtabliſh- 
ments of the United States are wiſely 
kept upon a narrow footing. To aim 


at ſuch a navy as the principal mari- 


time powers of Europe poſſeſs, would 


be a uſeleſs walte of their revenue. 


As they have no poſſeſſions of protect 


abroad, nor any ambitious view of 


extending their dominions, it is deem- 


ed ſufficient that (hips enough be kept ; 


to repel any hoſtile attempt to thoſe 


nations of Europe that are weak on 


the ſea ; becauſe circumſtances exiſt, 


which render even the ſtronger ones | 


weak as to them. Providence has 


placed the richeſt and moſt detencelaſs 
European poſſeſſions at their door, 


and obliged its moſt valuable com- 


merce to paſs by their ſhores. To 
protect either of theſe, a {mall part 
only of any European navy would 


ever be detached acroſs the Atlautic; 
and the danvers to which the elements 
expoſe them tl: ere, have been too 
often fatally experienced by the prin— 


cipal potentates of Europe. Hence 
a {mall naval force will at all times 


be ſufficient to cope with ſuch de- 


tachments, as well as to protect the 
American territory, and annoy the 
commerce of their enemies. Their 


military {treneth lies chiefly in a well- 
diiciplined nilitia. 
regular troops were, however, 1n 
1794, enliſted for the term of three 


years ; and, on account of the then 
poſture of affairs, it was propoſed to 


encreale the number to 15,000; but, 


after mature deliberation, the houſe | 
of reprefentatives refuſed to. comply, 
rather chuſing, in caſe of a war, to 
truit to the energy and exertions of 


their militia, than riſk the introduce 
tion of a ſtanding army. 


With reſpect to religion, we bind a 
vaſt number of different ſects diſ- 


perſed over the United States; yet 


the ſpirit of toleration prevails among 
them to the fulleſt extent. In the 


New England provinces, the preſby- 


terlans and independents are moſt nu- 
| merous; 
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merous; but, in Connecticut, the 
form of worſhip and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment of the church of England 
prevail. More to the ſouthward the 
_ Quakers are extremely numerous, 
and the Moravians are increaling and 
Rouriſhing greatly. Methodiſm like- 
wiſe ſpreads very wide; but it has 
been ſaid by an extenſive obſerver of 
the preſent prevailing manners in 


theſe States, that the prevalent reli- 


gion of the principal inhabitants of 
America, and particularly to the 
_ ſouthward, is pure der/m ; called by 
the name of philofophy in Europe. A 
fpirit which has contributed in no 
mall degree to the revolution, and 
. produced their unfettered conſtitu— 
tions of freedom and toleration. 

When the independence of the 
American States was acknowledged 
by the Britiſh government, it became 
neceſſary that the clergy who adhered 


PARA MARIBO, 


HE whites, or Europeans, in this 
| colony, and who reſide princi— 
pally in town, are computed at five 
thoufand, including 


five thouſand.” 
guard every morning at eight o'clock, 
in the fortreſs ; but the latety Ot the 
town is entruſted to the burghers or 
militia, who keep watch during the 
night. At bx o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and the ſame hour in the even- 
ing, the morning and evening guns 


are fired by the commanding thip in 


the harbour; at the evening ſignal, 
all the flags are inſtantly lowered on- 


board the ditterent veſſels ; the bells 


are fct a ringing, whillt the drums 
and fites beat the tattoo through the 
town. The watch 1s then ſet, and 
no negro of either ſex is allow ed to 


appear in the ſtreets or on the river, 
without a proper paſs ſigned by his 


pwner ; without this he is taken up, 
and infallibly flogged the next morn- 
1ng. At ten at night, a band of black 


drums beat the burgher, or militia 


retreat, through the itreets of Para- 
maribo. 

Act this time the ladies begin to 
make their appearance, who are par- 


5 1 fond of a téte-a-téte by 


the garriſon. 
The negro flaves at about ſeventy- 
The military mount 


amufſements 
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to the diſcipline of the church of 
England ſhould obtain ordination, and 
that all eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhould be 
tranſacted without croſſing the At- 
lantic, and applying to an Engliſh 
biſhop. Atlength an act of parlia- 


ment was paſſed in Great Britain, 
authoriſing the metropolitan to con- 


ſecrate American biſhops. Theſe 
now orduin prieſts and deacons for 
the ſervice of the church of England 
there, but have no revenues annexed 
to their, ſees, and are no otherwiſe _ 
diſtinguiſhed from the body of the 
clergy, than by pre-eminence of rank. 
In ſhort, relivion, in the United 


States, is placed on its proper baſis; 


without the feeble and unwarranted 


aid of the civil power, it is left to be 
ſupported by its own internalevidence, 


by the lives and manners of its pro- 
fetlors, and by the almighty care of 


its Divine Author. 


. CAPITAL or SURINAM. 


moon-lig ht, when they entertain with. 


fherbet, ſangaree; and wine and water; 


beltdes the moſt unreſerved and un— 
equivocal converſation concerning 
themſelves, as well as the peculiar 
qualifications of their huſbands, and 
the ſituation of their female {laves, 
whom they propoſe the acceptance 
of to the gentlemen they converſe 
with at ſo much per week, accord. 
Ing to their own eſtimation. Some- 
times, placing half a dozen of theni 
in a row, the lady ſays, “ Sir, this is 
a callehaſee, that is, a maid ; and this 


is not.” Thus are they not only unre- 


ſerved in their converſation, but alſo 
profule in their encomiums upon 
ſuch gentlemen as have the honour of 
their inſtructive company, and whoſe 
perſon or figure meets with their ap- 
probation. 0 

They are alfo rigid difciplianrians.. | 
as the backs of their poor ſlaves, male 
and female, ſufficiently teſtify, Thus. 
every country has its cuſtoms, and 


from theſe cuſtoms exceptions are to 


be made; tor we have known ladies in 
Surinam, whoſe delicacy and polite 
converſation would have graced the 
firſt circles in Europe, —Belides the 
of feaſting, dancing, 
and cards, they have a fmall 


riding, | 
8 theatre, 


ment and that 
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theatre, where the inhabitants of 


faſhion act plays for-their own amuſe— 
their friends. As 
they are elegant in their dreſs, ſo they 
keep their houſes extremely clean. 
They uſe the fineſt linen, exquiſitely 


well waſhed with Caſtile foap; its 


whiteneſs can only be compared to 


mountain ſnow, and would make the 
beſt bleached linen in Europe appear 
like canvas. Their parlour floors are 
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always ſcoured with ſour oranges cut 


through the middle, which gives the 


houſe an agreeable fragrance : the 


negro girls, taking one half in each 
hand, keep linging aloud while they 
Tub the boards. Such is the town, 
and ſuch are the inhabitants, of Para- 


maribo, the capital of Surinam; and 


tives” of all the Dutch ſettlements in 
the Welt Indies, | 0 
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ACCOUNT or TH: TIGERS or GUIANA. 


he WWE firſt and largeſt is that called 


the jaguar of Guiana, This 


| animal, which has by {ome been re- 
preſented as a deſpiſeable little crea- | 


ture, not larger than a greyhound, is, 


on the contrary, veryfierce, ſtrong, and 
dangerous; ſome of them meaſuring, 


from the noſe to the root of the tail, 


not leſs than ſix feet. 


The jaguar is of a tawny orange co- 


Jour, and the belly white; on the 


back it is ſpotted with longitudinal. 
black bars; on the ſides with irre- 


gular rings ; light coloured in the 


Centre; and all over the reſt of the 
body, and the tail, the ſpots are {mal- 
ler, and perfectly black: its ſhape is 
in every ſenſe like that of the Afri— 


can tiger; and, being all of the cat 
kind, they need no particular deſ- 
cription; but, their ſize and ſtrength 


being fo much greater than that lit- 
tle domeſtic animal, they devour a 
ſheep, or a goat, with the ſame faci- 
lity as a cat would kill a mouſe or a 
rat; nay, cows and horſes are not 


protected from their attacks, for theſe 


they frequently kill on the planta- 


tions; and, though they cannot carry 


them off into the foreſt on account 


of their weight, they tear and man— 


gle them in a dreadtul manner, only 


for the lake of the blood, with which 


this ferocious animal is never glutted, 


It has even happened that the jaguar 
has carried off young negro women 


at work in the field, and too tre- 
quently their children. 


' temptible animal, as it is called and 


[1 


miſrepreſented by ſome authors, will 
beat down a wild boar with a linvle 


ſtroke of its paw, and even ſeize by 
the throat the ſtrongeſt ſtallion that 


ever was mounted in- Guiana; while 


This con- 


its ſavage nature, and thirſt after 


blood, is ſuch that it cannot be ta- 


nients, 


Ihe next is the couguar, called in 
Surinam the red tiger. —This indeed 
may, with more propriety, be com- 

pared to a greyhound, for its hape, 
though not for its ſize ; being much 
larger than the dog, which it reſem- 
bles in make, but it is not in general 
ſo large and heavy as the Jaguar. 
The colour of this animal is a red- 
dith brown; the breaft and belly are 


a dirty white, with long hair, and 


not ſpotted ; the tail an earthy co- _ 
lour, the extremity black; the head 


is ſmall, the body thin, the limbs 


long, with tremendous whitith claws ; 


the teeth are alſo very large, the _ 
eyes prominent, and ſparkling like 
ſtars. Ihis creature is equally fero- 


ien wh the ner 
Another of the fame ſpecies is the 
tiger-cat, winch is extremely beau- 


titul, This animal is not much lar- 
ger than ſome cats in England: it is 


of a vellow colGur, with ſmall annu- 


lated black ſpots, which are White 


within; the belly is a light colour, 


the cars are black, with a Whyte ſpot. 


on each; the hair is ſmooth, and th 
ſkin is very much eſteemed : the 575 
like that of the tyger. 
lively animal, with its eyes emitting 
flaſhes like lightning; but ferocious, 
miſchievous, untamcable, like the 
reſt of the kind, | 
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In Guiana is ſtill another of this 
ſpecies, called the jaguanetta, of a 
blackiſh colour, with ſtill blacker 
ſpots.— All theſe animals have long 
whiſkers, like common cats; they 
ſometimes climb trees, but generally 

under fhe verdure, 
whence they bound w vj uncommon 
agility on their. prey :\which being 
* murdered, they drink the blood 
warm, and never ccaſe to tear and 


_ devour it till they are gorged; but 
when no "ONYX animated by hunger 


A TR v * 
\ \ HEN the Rete Veſpaſian 


laid his peremptory com- 


mands on a particular ſenator, to 
X give his voice againſt the intereſt of 


his covntry, and "threatened him with 


immediate death in caſe he ſpoke 


1 a patriot aniwered with a 


K 1 


| country, 1 ſhall have 
the leaſt in favour of the other party, 
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they are cowardly, and may be put 
to flight by a common ſpaniel, Of 


fire alſo they are exceedingly afraid, 


which is the beſt guard to keep them 
at a diſtance, and, as ſuch, made uſe of 
every night by the Indians in Guiana. 
The Count de Buffon aſſerts, that 
there are no tigers in America, but 
animals much reſembling them, which 
go by that name. We have deſcribed 
them from actual obſervation, as we 
found them, and leave the reader to de- 
te rmine whether * wh or not. 


4.0 Tr 8 . 


ſmile—<< Did I ever tell you I was 
immortal ?—my virtue is in my own 


diſpoſal ; my life in your*'s—do what 
you will, I ſhall do what I ought; 
and, if I fall in the ſervice of my 


more triumph 
in my death than you in * lau- 
rels,” 


| CHARACTER or rur ARCHDUKE 1 or AUSTRIA. 


HE Archduke Charles, from his 


; infancy, was conlidered as the 
| Hopes of the imperial family.— 


Whilſt his brother, the preſent em 


peror, was ſuppoſed to have the 
_elevated mind and the unconquered 
ſipirit of the houſe of Auſtria, it was 
foretold from his earlieſt years, that 


| the archduke was poſſeſſed of the mi- 
litary talents of the family of Lor- 


raine. It is the leſs neceſſary to 
dwell long upon this part of the ſub- 


jekt, as his character, and in parti- 


cular the conduct he purſued during 
the ſiege of Kehl, is ſo ably deſcribed 
in a letter from one 
diſtinguiſhed ſtateſmen on the conti- 
nent, that we cannot deny ourſelves 
the pleaſure of givingatranllation of it 
in this place, in juſtice to the merits 
of ſo gallant an officer. 


60 The Archduke Charles has ex- 


cited an enthuſiaſm in his army be— 
yond expreſlion, andeven the French 


give him daily proofs of their admi- 


ration and reſpect, * very day, dur- 


whe 
fenbtirgh (where his head-quarters 
„ went 


occupied in buſinets till nine. 
application and activity are beyond 
bounds. 


thing, and has given an impulſe of - 


juſt; 


of the molt. 


ing the liege of Kehl, be the weather 
it would, he ſet out from Of- 


were) at five in the morning 
to the mene he viſited the camp, 
gave audience in a hut wrapt up in 
his peliſſe, returned to Offenburgh 
at five in the evening, and continued 
His 
He is the ſoul of every 
zeal to the whole maſs. Severe, but 
popular to exceſs, and yet ri- 
gorous with reſpect to duty; he 
makes no exceptions but to merit, 
which he ſearches for with ſuch aſſi- 
duity, that he has already promoted 
above an hundred officers, forgotten 
for theſe ten years paſt, without re- 


gard to titles, ribbands of knight- 
hood, or great names. 


He is full ot 
taleats, penetration, and good ſenſe, 
His intrepidity is too well-known te 
dann any Particular notice.“ 


SELECT 


1 
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JESUITICAL PITY. 


OWN I am ſhock'd at this traffic in 


ſlaves, 


And fear thoſe who buy them and ſell 


them are knaves. 


What { hear of their hardſhips, their tor- 


tures, and groans, 
Is almoſt enough to draw pity from ſtones. 
I pity tem greatly—but 1 mutt he mum; 


For ho could Ido without lugar and rum? 
_ Elpecially fugar, fo needful we lce : 
What! give up our deferts, our coftee and 


fea: 2 


Beſides, it we do, the n Dutch, and | 


Danes, 
Will heartily thank 1 us, no doubt, for our 
pains. 


If we do not buy the poor ee they 


will, 
And tortures and groans will be multi- 
plied ſtill. 


If foreigners likewiſe would give up the 


trade; - 


Much more 1n behalf of your With might 


be ſaid: 


But, whilſt they get riches by purchaſing | 


blacks, 


Pray tell mewhy we may not al ſo go ſnacks? ? 
Four ſcruples and arguments bring: to my 


mind 


A ſtory fo pat, you may think it was coin'd 
On purpole toanſwer you, out of my mint; 


But I can allure you! ſaw it in print. 


A youngſter at ſchool, more ſedate than. 


the reſt, 
Had once his integrity put to the teſt; — 


His comrades had plotted au orchard to 


rob, 


And aſked kia to go and allilt in the job; 


He was ſhock'd, fir, like vou, and an- 
ſwer' d, Oh no: 


What rob our good neighbour! 1 pray 


you, don't Os 


Beſides the man poor, and the orchard's 


his bread; 


1 han think on cke for they muſt 


be fed.” 


1 You talk very fine, and you look very 


grave; 


But apples we want, and apples we'll 


have: 


If you will go with us, we'll give you a 


ſhare; 


If not, you ſhall neither have apple 1 nor 


pear.?”” 


They ceas'd, and Tom 3 5 


they will go; 


Poor man what a pity to injure him ſo! | 
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Poor man l- would fave him his fruit if 
could; 

But ſtay ing behind them will do him no 
good. 

If the matter depended alone upon me, 


His apples might hang till they dropp 'd 


trum the tree; 


But, ſince they will have them, 1 think 


P'll go too — 
He'll loſe none by me, altho? I get a few. 0 


His ſcruples thus ſilenc' d, Tom felt more 


At cate, 


And went with his comrades the apples to 


15 ſeize; 
He blam'd and proteſted, but join'd in 
the plan ; - 


He join'd in the plunder—but pitied the 
man! 


CLAUDE SANGUIN; 


A French Poet, who died at the cloſe "bb: : 


the laſt C century, having had his Houle 


conſume: by Lightning, ſent the fol- 


lowing ingenious Placetto Lewis XIV, 


on the Occaſion, The Monarch at once 


felt the Delicacy of the Poet 3 
and the Diſtreſs of his Situation, an 


cheeriully ordered him the One Thou- 
ſand Crowns which the reader will find 


were the Object of his Demand. 


7 engage in your matters belongs not 


10 nie; | 


This, fire, inexcuſable aste would be; ; 
But yet,when reviewing my miſeries paſt, 
Of your majeſty's income the total I caſt. 
All counted, (I've ſtill the remembrance | 


quite clear,) 


Your revenue is one huadret millions 4 | 


year. 


| Hence, one hundred thouſand per day in 


your pow' r, 


Divided, brings four thouſand crowns to 


each hour. 
To antwer the calls of my preſent diſtrefs, 


Which light'ning has caus'd in my coun- 


try receſs, 
May I be allow'd to requeſt, noble fire, 


Of your time, fifteen minutes before lex- 


e e 


Tar T E A R. 
* that the chemiſts magic art 

Joulderyſtalliſe this lacred treaſure! 
Long ſhould it glitter near my heart 
A ſecret ſource of penſive pleaſure, | 


The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
Its luſtre caught from Chloe's eye; 
Then, trembling, Jett its coral cell 

The ſpring of lenſibility! 
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Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 
In thee the rays of virtue thine 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright 
Than any gem that gilds the mine! 


Benign reſtorer of the ſoul, 
Who ever fly'ſt to bring relief, 
When firſt the feels the rude controul 
Of love or pity, Joy or grief! 


The ſage” s and the poet” s theme 
In ev'ry clime, in ev'ry age: 

Thou charm'ſt in fancy's idle dream 
In reaſon's philoſophic page. 

That very law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its ſource 
That law preſerves the earth a ſphere; _ 

And guides the planets in their courſe. 


Maritten at Nice, in Auguſt 1743. 
| O®: ! where are all the winds ? 
who will ſeize 
And bear me gaſping to ſome. northern 
nn 1 ys 
Or weſtward to yon Pyrenæans go 
Lay me wherelies the yet unmelted ſnow. 


O my ſoul's panting with in mid- day 
| dreams ! a 


Oh! | 


O native foil! O verdure, woods, and 


ſtreams, 


Where are ye? And thou ! lovely Red- 4 


lynch! where 


Thy grally proſpects, and thy vernal air 2 


O fend thy ſpacious waters to my aid, 


Lend me thy lofty elm's protecting ſhade; 


Hencetorth within thy limits let me live 

O England! injur'd climate! I forgive 

Thy ſpleen- inflicting miſts, of gloomy 
days, 


. T'l1 think thy clouds but utercept tuch , 


rays 
As now rage late before whole hoſtile 
blaze 


The waters brink, withers Þ erb, fu, | 


and grain, 


| And the blood throbs in the diftemper'd d 


„ 
So ſhall I pleas'd bebold thy low'ing ſkies, 
Contentcd fee thy thickelt fogs ariſe, 


For e'en to thy November's arms, to ſhun. 


This painful heat, with tranſport would I 
run. | 


9&3 Ws N QU IR V. 
| 1 the myrtles as I walk'd, 
| Love and my highs thus intertalk'd: 


„Tell me,”” ſaid I, 4+ in deep diſtreſs, | 
Where may | find my ſhepherdefs 2”? 


$6. Thou fool,” ſaid love, << know'ſt thou 


not this? 
In ev'ry thing that's * ſne is: 
In yonder tulip go and ſeck, 
There thou may'ſt find her lip, her cheek ; 
In yond enamell'd pancy by, 
There thou (halt have her curious en e; 
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In bloom of peach, in roſy bud, 
There weave the ſtreamers of her blood; 


In brighteſt lilies that there ſtand, 


The emblems of her whiter hand; 

In yonder riting hill there fmell 

Such ſweets as in her boſom dwell.““ 
«Tis true,” (ſaid I,) and thereupon 


I] went to pluck them one by one; 


To make of parts an union ; 


But on a ſudden all was gone. 


With that I ſtopt : ſaid love, Theſe be, 
Fond man, reiemblances of thee; 
And, as theſe flowers, thy joys ſhall die, 


E'en in the twinkling of an eye; 5 
And all thy hopes of her ſhall wither, 


Like N ſhort ſweets that knit together.“ 


ON 53 


MADE a poſy, while the day ran by: 
1 Here will I ſmell my remnant out, and tie 
5 My life within this band. 
But _ did beckon to the flow” FS, and 
: "they 
By noon moſt cunningly did ſteal away, 
And wither in my hand. 


My hand was next to them, and then my 
heart; 


1 took, without more thinking, in good 


part, | | 
Time's centle admonition 


Who did ſo fweetly death's ſad taſteconvey, 


Making my mind to ſmell my fatal day, 
Yet ſug'ring the ſuſpicion, | 


Farewel, dear flowers! ſweetly your time 


FS ſpent, 5 
Fit, while ye liv'd, for well aid ornament, 
And after death for cures. = 
I follow ſtraight, without complaint or 
grief, 
Since, if my ſcent be good, I care not if 
e be as ſhort as yours, 


A MORAL THOUGHT. 
HROUCH groves ſequeſtr'd, dark, 
and ſtill, 
Low vales, and moſſy cells among, 


In tilent paths the careleſs rill, 
With languid murmurs, ſteals along, 


Awhile it plays with circling ſweep, | 


And lingering leaves its native plain; 


Then pours impetuous down the ſteep, 


And mingles with the boundleſs main, 


Oh! let my years thus devious giide, 
Through ſilent ſcenes obſcurely calm; 

Nor wealth nor ſtrife pollute the tide, 
Nor honour's ſanguinary palm. 


When labour tires, and pleaſure palls, 
Still ict the ſtream untroubled be, 
As down the ſteep of age it fails, 
Aud müngles with eternity. 
| TRIALS 


TRIALS 


COURT-MARTIAL at GREENHITUE. 
HURSDAY morning June 22d, at 
nine o'clock, the yellow flag, the 

{ignal of a court-martial, was hoiſted on- 

board the Neptune, of 98 guns, Captain 

Stanhope, 1a the river, near Greenhithe, 

for the trial of Richard Parker, the mu- 

tineer chief. 7 

The lords of the admiraity ſelected the 
members of the court-martial wholly from 
the thips fitting in the river; not one cap- 
tain of the rebellious ſhips being choſen 
on it. 

Vice-admiral Sir Thomas Paſley, Bart. 

* as preſident. 

After the uſual forms were gone throu gh, 
ain ſwearing the members of the court, 
reading the order of government: for aſ- 
ſembling the court, &c. Parker was put 
upon his trial, He is about five teet ten 
inches high, ſtout made, and between 
thirty and forty years of age; the fea- 
' tures of his face are prominent and man- 
ly, but not indicative of any great degree 
of mental ſtrength or acuteneſs, His hair 
and eyes are dark, his complex1on rather 
fallow, and the whole appearance of the 
man more of a rude mechanic than a fea- 


man. He was drefled in a Blue coat and 


trowſers, light-coloured waiſtcoat, half 


boots, and white cravat. His deportiment 
was more cool than collected; and, it that 


as well as the tone of his voice inight be 
truſted, he had neither a very terocious 
nor a very obdurate diſpoſition. Parker 


was placed at the lower end of the court, 


on the left hand of the judye-advocate ; 
the provoſt ſtanding by his tide with a 
drawn {word. The deputy-marthal ftood 
with his face towards him, and a drawn 
ſword in his hand. 

Parker had no council to afliſt him in 


the croſs examination of the witneſles, 
nor in making his detence.-—The charges 


were reſtricted ſimply to mutiny and dit- 
obedience of orders; viz. For cauting 
or endeavouring to cauſe, mutinous altem 
blies on-board his majeſty's ſhip Sand- 
wich, and other of his majeſty's ſhips at 
the Nore, on or about the 12th of May 
laſt, for difobeying the lawtul orders of 
his ſuperior officers, and for ieatiog his 
officers with difreſpect.““ 

Captain Moſs, of the Sandwich, ap- 

peared as proſecutor, 


The firſt and principal witneſs for the 
proſecution, was 


Admiral Buckner, I know nothing of the 


priſoner individually. The firſt time I 
obſerved any thing particular in his con- 
duct, further than PROM about with a 
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J returned on thore. 
dividually of Parker, but of the muti- 
About the 23d my flag 


roR MUTINY. 


vaſt number of RE and a red flag pre- 
ceding them on- ſhore, was on or about 
the 2oth of May, when I went on-board 
the Sandwich, for the purpoſe of making 


known to the people of that ſhip, and 
other ſhips, his majeſty's proclamation of 
pardon, on their returning to their duty, 


on the terms granted to their brethren at 
Spithead, which they (the men ſtiling 


themſelves delegates, with the priſoner 
amongſt them) had previouſly declared 
they would be ſatisfied with. 
going on-board with the flag in my boat, 
there was no preparation for reciving me, 
nor any reſpect ſhewn me whatever. The 


On my 


officers, as I underſtood, were without 
their ſide-arms, and had no command of 


the thip. Unwilling to return on ſhore. 
without ſpeaking to the people, I waited 
a conſiderable time, when Parker, witlt 


others, came on the quarter-deck and ſaid, 


that none but themſelves (meaning, 1 
ſuppoſe, the ſhip's company) ſhould be 
there. 


taining what he and the reſt called a liſt 


He then tendered me a paper, con- 


of grievances, ſaying, till thoſe were re- 
dreſled, and ratified by the perſonal at- 
tendance of the admiralty, they would not 


give up the power they held in their hands. 


Finding any thing I could ſay of no avail, 
I do not ſpeak in- 


neers in general. 
was {truck on-board the Sand 19 with- 
out orders, by whom I cannot ſay. About 
that time, in the evening of that day, k 
was at the commifſioner's houtle : 
was examining into the complaints alleged 


againſt two marines by part of the mili- 


tary, a man whom they called Davies, 


with I believe three or four others, came 


abruptly into the commiſſioner's houſe, at 
Sheerneſs, and aſked why thoſe men, 


meaning the marines, were in cuſtody? 
They faid my flag was ſtruck, that I had 


no authority, and that the power was in 
their hands. They then took the men 
away, as they ſaid, to try them for being 
on ſhore, 1 avoid repeating what I ſaid 
to them: it may be taken for granted 1 
remonſtrated as much as poſſible. Parker 
told me he was not to be intimidated, 

About the 4th of June I received a letter 
from Parker, to the beſt of my recollection 
ſtiling himſelf preſident, ſigned with the 
name of Richard Parker, ſay ing that ad- 
miniſtration had acted improperly in ſtops 


ping the proviſions allowed to the men, 


and that the fooliſh proclamation was cal- 
culated to inflame the minds of honeſt 
men. 


R 2 | | relate. 


While ! | 


I have nothing Patient more to 
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relate. I have had frequent conferences 
with him at the head of many others, with 


the hopes of bringing them to a ſenſe of 


their mutinous conduct, but without any 
good effect. He, the priſoner, took the 
lead as (pokeſman, 

Q. Did he act with any degree of in- 


ſolence ?—=A. Sometimes; not always. 
He took the lead, appealing to them whe- 
ther he was not authoriſed, and whether 


it was not their with he ſhould do ſo? and 
he even prevented one man in particular, 
whoſe name I know not, from anſwering 
the queſtion I had put to him. 

Q. Was he a ſeaman?—A. I do not 
know. He prevented him with threats, 
ſaying, If you ſpeak, I will ſpeak to 


you.” While I was on-board the Sand- 
wich, 1 expoſtulated with them on the 


impropriety of keeping thoſe diſgraceful 
ropes called yard-ropes on-board, and 


endeavoured to prevail on them to. pull 


them down. The men ſtiling theniſelves 
delegates replied, that the ſhip's com- 


pany would not ſufter them. | 
A letter from Captain Moſs was read, 
giving an account of the mutiny having 


broken out. The next letter was one of 


Parker's, which had been tent to Admi— 


ral Buckner, It was brought on ſhore by 


an old man, after the proclamation had 


been ſent on-board the fleet. The letter 
was dated the 3d of ſune, and was to the 


following effect: I am commanded by 


the committee of the Sandwich to inforin 


Fou, that they have this day taken poſſeſ— 
ſion of, and appointed delegates for, the 
whole flect. We are uniformly of opi- 


nion that the conduct of the admiralty 


has been highly improper, in ſtopping the 


proviſions allowed by govcrnment to the 


ſeamen; and that the fooliſh ptoclamation 
which we have received is only calculated 
to exaſperate the minds of a ſet of honeſt 


men, who would never be more happy 


thaninſerving their country.“ —Being atk- 
ed whether he was certain the letter was 
genuine, he expreſſed his certainty that it 
was from Parker. | 


Lieutenant Juſtice, of the Sandwich, be- 


ing aſked by the court What he knew of 


the prifoner? he replied, I know nothing 
of him; 1 only know of the general mu- 


tiny. 
The evidence of Captain Watſon, of the 
Iſis, and Captain Harwood, of the Leo- 
ard, was to the ſame effect. 
Mr. Snipe, ſurgeon of the Sandwich. — In 


the afternoon of the 14th of May, I was 


ordered to attend the puniſhment of one 
of the ſeamen of the Sandwich, whoſe 
" is Campbell. 

By whom ordered 7A. By Mr. 


= as the maker, who ſaid it was the 
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committee's orders that I ſhould atten a 


the puniſhment. When I went on deck, 
the priſoner was ſtanding on the gang 


way ; as ſoon as Campbell was tied up, 


Parker made a ſpeech to the ſhip's com- 


pany, acquainting them with the crime of 
Campbell, ſaying, if any of them violated 
thelaws laid down by the committee, they 
mult expect to ſhare the ſame fate; that 
was the general purport of his f peech. 
Court. What do you mean by the com- 
mittee? — The aſſembly of people calling 
themſelves delegates in the Sandwich; 
the priſoner was one of them, Two or 
three days after that, one of the ſhip's 


_corporal's belonging to the Sandwich, 
whoſe name was Wilſon, ſaid to me in 


the wardroom, it was the committee's 
orders that I thould go Immediately be- 
tween decks, and viſit a man in irons, 
who he ſaid was very ill. I accordingly 
went, and found the perſon had a fever. 
I detired the corporal to go tb the com- 


mittee, to fay it was dangerous to let the 
man remain in that fituation. It was 
neceſſary for the man to be taken out of 
1rons, and ſent to his birth. He returned, 
and 1aid it was the committee S orders 


for me to make my report in perſon. I 


. acordingly went to the ſtarboard-bay of 
the lower-gun-deck, and there found a 
vaſt croud of people allembled. I atked 
who I was to addreſs; and the priſoner, - 


Parker, defired me 5 addreſs him; 1 


told him it was necellary to remove the 


lick man that was then in irons. The 
prifoner made anſwer, It is not our in- 


tention to interfere with you at all. You 


may do with the ſick whatever you think 


Proper,”* When I entered what they call 
the committce-room, one of the people, 


whom I ſuppoſed to be a delegate, laid, 


Take off your hat, fir: another perſon, 
but not the prifoner, as I was looking 


round, cried out, Be gone. I was two or 


three times before the committee. I in 


general received an anſwer from Parker, 


that I might do with the ſick + 


thought proper. On the 3d of June, I 


ſent in to the committee for permiſſion to 
go on ſhore. I aſked permiſſion of Davies, 


who acted as commanding officer on deck. 
TI was ordered down to the committee aſ- 


ſembled in Captain Moſs's cabin, I then 


aſked their permiſlion to go on ſhore, as I 


had ſome tick on-board, which I withed 
to be removed to the hoſpital. The pri- 


ſoner Parker recommended to the com- 
mittee to let me go on ſhore, upon con- 
dition that I returned to my duty the 
next morning, and hoped 1 would uſe 


my influence to get the whole of the fick 


of the fleet landed. I accordingly went 


on thore, = never returned on-board 


again 
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again until the ſhip was under the com- 


mand of Captain Moſs, the proper officer. 
One day in May, after the mutiny began, 


when the priſoner was ſpeaking to Capt. 


Moſs, who was pointing out to him the 
numerous improprieties which men in a 


ſtate of mutiny were guilty of, the pri- 


ſoner ſaid, that he was certain, until their 
grievances were redretled, there would 
not be one of them ſhrink, for if they 
did, it was certain they would be run up 


the yard-arin (pointing to the ropes). 1 
do not recollect any thing elſe for or agatnſt 


the priſoner. 


). You fav, when you was on deck you 
ſaw the priſoner harangzuing. Did he 
appear to give orders ?—A, After he had 
made his ſpeech, he ordered the boat- 


iwain to do his duty. 


Q. Did Patker give the orders for the 
man to receive a dozen laſhes?— A. Y es, 


he did. 5 ED 8 
When you ſay you underſtood Da- 

vies acting as captain, in what capacity 

did you conceive the prifoner ated ?- A. 


As prefident of the committee: it was 


generally underſtood fo by the officers, 


and every perlon. . 


Q. Do you collect where the priſoner 


was fitiing when you went into the colts | 


mittee-iooin, ani what fiation he aps 
eared to ho!d when he was fitting at the 

Read of tie 11Þle iv Captain Mofs's cabin? 

— A. AS ret dent. . | 1 


Q. Did not the priſoner appear to he 


the principal perſon ?—A, He did when | 
Friday morning the trial was reſumed, 

Captain #0an Wood, of the Hoi na, ſworn. 
Q.- Picalc to ſtate what you know of the 


piiioacr's making mutinous atlemohes - 
on-buard the Sandwich, or any other of 


Nis majefty's ſhips, or of his behaving diſ- 


reſpectfully to any of his officers ?- A. I 


ſaw nothing of the priſoner till the 2d of 


june, on which day he came on board the 
Hound, on the arrival of that hip at the 
Nore. He told me that he had the ho- 
nour of reprelenting the whole ficet=an 


howour which he thould never forget; 
that he had underſtood that I had been 
very violent to ſome of the delegates —he 
adviſed me not to be violent; or I muſt 
take the confequences. He then told me 


that he did not like the ſhip's company; 
that he kuew they were attached to me, 


tor Which reaſon he thould put the ſhip 
in à fate birth, where the could not make 
Her eſcape; he ordered the pilot to get 


cioſe to the Sandwich as poſlible : the pi- 


lot told hin it was an improper time of 


tide; he replied to the pilot, that, if he 


reltuled to get her under weigh immedi- 
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ately, he would find means of making 


hin—at the ſame time pointing to the 


yard-rope. The pilot got the thip under 
weigh, and dropped hercloſe to the Sand. 
wich : the priſoner ordered the anchor to 


be let go.—He was then hailed from the 
Sandwich by a perſon who ſaid, „We 


are too near them :”' the priſoner replied, 


think we are, Mr. Davies.” He im- 


mediately returned to the pilot, and ſaid 


with threatening language —“ You have 
committed one miſtake take care you do 
not commit another; if you do, I will 
make a beef-ſteak of you at the yard- arm. 
He ordered him to get under weigh again, 
and to moor her between the Sandwich 
and the Inflexible; the was got under 
weigh and came to on the Sandwich's _ 
quarter. The priſoner then had the 
hands turned up, and harangued them 
forward. I cannot exactly ſay what paſſe. 
ed: I heard him fay, that he found they 


were not hearty in the cauſe ; that he 
{hould be obliged to ſhift them; and that, 


it they had any complaints againſt their 


officers, thoſe that they diſliked thould 


be turned on ſhore, and thoſe that they 
liked ſhould remain on-board. After this 
1 was taken out of the ſhip by a man who 


called himſelf a delegate, who came from 
the Sandwich. I aſked him by whole or- 


der? fle ſaid, by order of the preſident, 
the priſoner Parker. The man faid I was 
a dangerous character, and was to be car- 


ried on-board the Inflexible or Sandwich, 


often ſaw the prifoner rowing about the 


fleet with a red flag. _ 


Preſident. Did he confine you, or any 
other officer on-board your ſhip?— A. He 


did not continc me : he told me that nei- 


ther I nor any of the officers had any 


thing to' do with the ſhip: he likewiſe 


faid of me and the other olthicers, that he 


pitied our fituation; but they mult po 
through with their buſineſs, for the good 


of the cauſe in which they were embarked, 
Court, —When the priſoner adviſed you 
not to be violent to any of the delegates, _ 


did you conceive that tilts was ſaid to you 
in order to ſave you from any milchief, 


or to intimidate you from doing your du- 
ty?—A. The priſoner told me that he ad- 
viſed me as a friend, as he had underſtood. 
that I nad driven ſome of the delegates out 


of the thip, and threatened to put them 


to death. I had afrerwards fome conver. 
fation with the pritoner, in conſequence 


of aſking hin Why he withed to fend o- 


ther people on-board, to force my people 
the ſhip under weigh, and to carry her as 


into the buſineſs; they had no complaints, 


and withed to have nothing to do with 
it. He told me it was for the good of 


the Whole, and they uyult have to do 
with it, . 
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Mr. Nicholas Flatt, firſt lieutenant of the 


Sandwich, ſworn. 
Q. Relate to the court what you know 
of the priſoner” s conduct during the exiſ- 
tence of the mutiny on-board the Sand- 


wich.—A. I did not know hum at the com- - 


mencement of the mutiny. The firſt of 
my knowledge of him was when Admiral 
_ Buckner came on- board the ſhip, about the 
20th of May. 
give a paper to Admiral Buckner, con- 
taining the grievances of the fleet, and 
heard him fay that he was pretident of 
the delegates. I ſaw the priſoner going 


in boats frequently, and acting as com- 


mander in them. I do not remember any 


thing more of him, further than that he 
was very active in attending the commit- | 


tees, On the 2d of June, the priſoner 
deſired me to come over to the ſtarboard 


are ordered, ſir, (ſaid he,) to receive 111 
men from the Leith tender, and to give 
a receipt for them, as uſual, as we are ac- 
countable for what we do. Ireplicd, that 


Buckner, and that, having no command, 
my receipt would be of no ule. The pri- 
loner ſaid, We are antwerable for what we 
do. I then muſterei the men, and gave 
the receipt, 
committee on the ath of June, to give a 

receipt for 15 men from the Lynn tender, 
which I accordingly did, I was told it 


was by the priſoner's orders, as prebucnt: 

On or about the gth of 
June, I was a priſoner in the ware. 85 
© when I ſaw the priſorcr pathng in a boat 


ot the committce. 


- under the ſtern of the thip. I heard three 
cheers given over-heacd to him. Ihe pri 

ſoner turned round and laid, he was going 
on-board the Director, to bring a ſpring 

upon her cable, and to fend her And them 
(19eaning, I believe, the Repulie)-7o le 
devil. The Repulſe was then aground in 
the Medway, on her way to Sheerneſs her- 
bour. I ſaw the priſoner go on-board the 
Director, and perceived him put the 
ipring upon her cable, when a very heavy 


fire commenced upon the Repulle from 


that ſhip. 
turn. 
- from confinement, and in the afternoon 
_ of that day t was confined again. On or 


[ did not fee the prifoner-re- 


about the 14th, the priſoner came down 


and releaſed the whole of the officers 
trom the wardroom, telling us we might 
walk the deck, but not be ſuffered to hold 
any converſation with the people. The 


priſoner was tent tor by Mr. Mott, the 


lieutenant, the fame day on Which we 
were releaſed. All hands came upon 
deck, being called by the pritoner's or- 
ders, aud were -enformed by him that 


I then ſaw the priſoner 


- priſoner then ſpoke 


ſwered, 
ſoner, and two others now in cuſtody, 


I was again fent by the 


the thip I give 


tern would fire upon us. 
me if 1 meant to confine him. 


two centinels over him. 
On the 13th of June 1 was releafed 


priſoner before 
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Mr. Mott was to go on ſhore to bring 
with him his majeſty's pardon. He aſked 
the people if they were willing that Mr. 
Mott ſhould go. The anſwer was, that 


they were willing; and the men expreſſed 


a wiſh that the ſhip ſhould be given up to 
tlie officers. Some of the people withed 
the white colours to be hoiſted, and the 
blue enſign to be hauled down, before 
Mr. Mott went on ſhore. —Several of the 
people came forward, and the priſoner 
ſaid to me, that, if we changed the co- 
lours, three ſhips aſtern would fire at us. 
I called out, Stop the colours being hoiſted 
unril Licutenant Mott returns; and the 
people axreed to my requeſt. Mr. Mott 
went on ſhore, and brought back with _ 
him the proclamation. "The priſoner or- 
dered all hands up, and the proclamation 


was read upon the quarter-deck by one of 
ſlide of the deck, and receive orders. You | 


the clerks, who was deputy purſer. The 
to the people, and 
aſked them if they were willing to accept 
his majeſty's pardon, and to give the ſhip 


up to the officers, or let her remain in 
T had received no orders from Admiral 


their own polleſſion, or, as the prifoner 
termed it, with us ? The people ali an— 
« to the officers,” except the pri- 


namely Jones and Davies, who ſaid that 
the ſhips aſtern would tire upon them if 
they altered their colours. Lieutenant 


Mott, mnytelt, and the people, called out 


to change the colours. I laid, that they | 

night fire and be damned. The pri- 
toner ſaid, „ Chen we will give three 
cheers,?”” and he joined in them. I de- 
mandei the keys of the magazine and 
{mall arms, which was complied witir 
by the priioner, who ſaid, „Here are the 
keys of the magazine, and the charge of 
up to you as the ſenior of- 
ficer.” 1 then gave orders to unumoor 
ſhip. The priſoner came to nie, and faid, 
that, if I offered to unmoor, the ſhips af- 
I told him I 
did not care. He ſaid, he was ready to 
come and work at the capſtern, and atked 


him, I woui order him to a cabin, with 
He refuſed to 
go, and laid he would heave at the cap- 
ſtern. About half paſt nine on Tueſday 


in the evening, I confulted with the offi- 


cers, whether it was proper to confine the 
e we got under weigh, or to 
defer it till after we reached the garriſon 
of Sheernels. Ir was agreed that we thould 
confine him immediately. Lieut. Mott 
and myſelf went on the quarter-deck, 
where we found the priſoner. Lieutenant 
Mott laid hold of the priſoner by the col- 
lar, brought him down below decks, put | 
him in Licutcuant 8 N and therę 

pl lage 


I told 


[William Levinſton, boatfwain of the 


0 
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placed two centinels over him. On the 
following morning I went down and put 


the priſoner in irons. This is all I re- 
member, except the priſoner's going on 
ſhore by Capt. Mofs's orders. 


Dictator; Samuel Hallard, carpenter of 
the Director; Thomas Barry, ſcaman 
of the Monmouth; and John Summer- 


land, boatſwain's mate of the Mon- 


mouth; were ſeverally ſworn, and ex- 
amined, which cloſed the evidence for 

the crown. | 

The priſoner was indulged till Monday 


for his defence. 


On Monday morning, at nine o clock, 
the court aſſembled, when Parker was 


Called upon for his defence; he accordingly 


took from his pocket- -book a paper, and 
read from it a well-written addreſs; the 


purport of which was, to ſhew that he 


£00 


in the uſual: form. 


engaged in the mutiny more to ſuppreſs 


than encourage it; and, if he had not done 


ſo, things would have been carried to 
greater extremities, He called ſeveral 
leamen, &c. with a view to do away what 


was proved againſt him as to his conduct 
on board the Director and Monmouth at 


the time the Repulſe was aground : their 


evidence however did not controvert that 
ae. 


Lord Northeſk ſpoke of his having been 


J received on-board the Sandwich with 


marks of reſpect, the band playing 
«© God fave the king! the priſoner then 


acting as preſident of the delegates. Cap- 

tain Knight alſo bore teſtimouy of the pri- 
Joner having, during the latter part of the 
mutiny, expreiled his with that the mat- 


ter was fettled. 
The priſoner having finiſhed his de. 
Fence, the court was ordered to be cleared 


_at about half paft one o'clock; and was 
opened again at four, when the judge 


advocate pronounced fentence ot death 
Parker heard tne 
ſentence with a degree of fortitude and un- 
difmayed compoſure : he maintained the 


purity of his intentions, and hoped his 


lite would be the only tacritice.. 

The prefident addrefled him in a ſhort 
ſpecch, ſaying, that in order to allow him 
time tor repentance, the court had left 


his execution to the diſcretion of the lords 


commillionersof the adnuralty.—— The pri- 


loner bowed, and ſaid he was obliged to 
them tor that conſideration. 


On Thurſday Parker was taken in a 
gun-boat from the Neptune to Sheernels, 
and conveyed on-board the Sandwich, 
where he was executed on Friday mor- 
ning. 

On Thurſday June 29, the priſoners be- 


e Jonging to the Leopard were brought in, 
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and their names called over. The offi- 
cers who compoſed the court-martial, were 
nearly the ſame as thoſe on the trial of 
Parker. 

The order of the cdntiritty was then 
read, ſtating that a dangerous mutinous 
aſſembly was held on-board the Leopard, 
at the Norc, in which the priſoners were 


the molt active. The lords commifſioners 


therefore ordered a court-martial to be 


held upon them, to try them upon charges 


of making a mutinous ailembly on- board 


that ſhip, of treating their ſuperior offi- 


cers with difrepect, and of diſobedience 


to the lawtul commands of their ſuperior _ 
_ officers. | 


The following letters were then read: 


one from Admiral Buckner to the admi- 
ralty, informing the lords commiſſioners 
ot the origin of the mutiny; and another 


from Captain Hargood of the Leopard, 


to Mr. Nepean, with a liſt of priſoners. 
ſelected from the thip's company, as per- 
1ons who had been moſt active in the mu- 
tiny on-board that ſhip. All the priſoners. 
were taken out of court except Thomas 


Sterling who was put upon his trial. 
The prifoner being called on for his de- 


- fence, ſaid he had nothing to ſay to the 
court; he gave himſelf up to them. There 

had not been twenty words of truth ſpoken 

that day; and if he died he died inno- 


cent. He declined calling any witneſles 


to character; the trial ended, and he was 
taken out of court. He wept during the 
greater part of the trial, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated advices from the 


court, he did not call any witneſſes to 


diſprove the facts alleged againſt him. 
The court, without deliberating on the 


ſentence, proceeded to the trial of Wm. 
Rots, who was alſo found guilty. 
There was little variation between the 


evidence againſt the above priſoners and 
that againſt any of the other mutineers; 


they took forcible polloſion of the ſhip, 


left Admiral Duncan's fleet, and went in- 
to Yarmouth, where they joined the other 
mutinous ſhips, whence they proceeded 
to the Nore—the priſoners were very ac- 


tive in making tie crew take an oath to 


ſupport their mutinous proceedings. 


Dennis Sullivan, an Iriſhman, was 


brought to the bar, charged, like the 
others, with aſſiſting in carrying the ſhip 


to the Note. John Lapthorn, maſter at 


arms, ſwore that he heard the priſoner 


ſpeak of coulining the officers, and pro- 
poting, in cate any thing happencd, to 


jump into the magazine and blow the 


thip up, and all go together. Sullivan 
here interrupted the witneſs, ſaying, 
« You are a perjured man. Now how 


Can you? be after lwearing a poor tellow's 
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life away in that manner?“ - Charles 
Cubit, one of the marines on-board the 
Leopard, ſwore that he was wounded by 
the priſoner with a pike when he was at- 
tempting, with the reſt of his corps, to 
drive the mutineers from the great guns 
to their duty in working the thip, when 
ſhe was eſcaping from the Nore. The 
witneſs, on account of the ſtate of his 


Wound, from which there are no hopes of 


recovery, was allowed a chair. He de- 
poſed, that after receiving the pike in his 
Rs by the hands of Sullivan, though 
fart of his bowels came out, he purſued the 


| ' Priſoner below, and levelled his firelock. 
at him, on which Sullivan fell on his 
knees and entreated mercy. The witneſs 


heroically turned aſide his piece, and faid, 
« Dennis, I have no with to take away 
your lite, but I will make you help to 
work the ſhip ;”” which he did. [Suili- 


van here exclaimed in court, „Charles 


Cubit, every word you have laid, my dear 


boy, is true, though I may be hanged for 


it to-morrow.” ]! The prifoner, being 


aſked it he had any thing to ſtate in his 


defence, dropped down upon his knees: 
be prayed the court to have mercy upon 
him, or, at any rate he hoped, if they 
did condemn him, they would be kind 
enough to give him as long as poſlible to 
make his peace with God, 

On Tueſday, July 4, the trials of all 
the priſoners belonging to the Leopard be- 
ing concluded, the court was cleared. 
After a ſhort conſultation it was re-open- 
ed, when the priſoners, James Stamford, 
Dennis Sullivan, Alexander Lawſon, Wil- 
liam Welch, James Robertſon, Joſeph 


Fearon, John Habbingan, William Roſs, 


and Thomas Sterling, received fentcnce 
of death: but two were recommended to 
mercy, viz. James Robertſon and John 
Habbingan. The court then adjourned 
till Thurſday the 6th of July for the trials 
of the mutineers belonging to the Sand- 
wich. - The detail of theſe trials we 
muſt defer, to make room for an account 
of a moſt dangerous and daring mutiny 
among the marines at Stonehouſe, 1 near 
| Feth. mY | 


'COURT- MARTIAL at PL YMOUTH.. 


June 24. Yeſterday morning the court- 


martial commenced on the marines who 
have been in confinement on account ot 
the mutiny in the marine barracks in 
Stonehouſe, about a month ago. Lee, 
the principal of the mutineers, was the 
firſt arraigned, and a great many evidences 
againſt him were examined, by whoſe de- 
poſitions it appears that a plan of the moſt 
diabolical and deſtructive nature was for- 
med by Lee and his aſſoclates, and would 
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have been productive of inconceivable 
miſchief, had their deſigns not deen early 
diſcovered : it appears, that as many as 
Lee won over to his purpoſe aſſembled on 
the hill at Stonehouſe, on the Sundays 
when the plot was intimated to the come 
mander of the marine Corps, and there 
took an oath of ſecrecy, in the tollowing 
curious Manner: a book was placed on the 
graſs, which r a bout to ſwear was 
to take up, and, after he had taken the 


vatl, to replace it on the ſame ſpot ; and 
the like eee was obſerved by all 
that were then and there aflembied: after 
the whole were ſworn, the nature of the 


plot was explained to them by Lee, the 


leading features of which were, to fire the 
magazine at the barracks, Keyham Point, 


&c. to liberate the French priſoners, and 
to do every thing in their power to over- 
turn the cſtablithed goverament of the 


country, and to murder every perſon that 


might attempt the leaſt oppoſition to their 
deſign. Lee allo told them, that they 


were to be aided by the 58th regiment, 
and the crews of two thips then in a ſtate 


of mutiny. He was found guilty, as were 


three others, Coffy, Branhan, and 
M«Ginnis. The firſt three were ſentenced | 
to be thot; McGinnis to receive 1000 
lathes and be tranſported for life to Bo- 


tany-bay. 
Fuly 6. This morning at ten eitel 


Minnis was conducted to the Hoe, by 
a party of marines, and was immediately 


Lied to the halberts, where he received 


five hundred lathes, being one half of the 


number he was ſenteuced to receive: he 
was then put into a ſedan, taken off the 


Hoe, and eſcorted back to the barracks. 


About halt after one o'clock, Lee, Cofly, 


and Branhan, were brought from their 


cells, and conducted through the Sally- 


port gate which leads to the Hoe: before 
each oi them was carried a black coffin 
as ſoon as they reached the place of exe- 


cution, they joined in prayers with the 


miniſters who attended them, until half 
paſt two o'clock, when each of them had 
the cap drawn over his eyes, and knelt 
down on his cothn; and the commanding 
_ officer inſtantly, on all being ready, di- 


rected the execution of the fatal ſentence. 


Colfy and Branhan fell at the firſt nre; 
but it did not appear that one ſhot out of 


ſixteen that were fired ſtruck Lee, as he 
remained on his knees on the coffin, until 
a marine diſcharged hismuſket through the 
front of his head: he then fell, and ano- 
ther mutket being fired through the ſide 
of his head he expired. 

Lee, Cotty, and Branhan, were all Iriſh. 
men, and neither exceeded the age of 
thirty years, 
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ADMIRAL JERVIS, EARL sr. VINCENT. 


HE moſt brilliant ſervice per- 


0 formed by this very excellent 


and faithful officer is unqueſtionably 


that which was accompliſhed on the 


14th of Feb. 1797. The official de- 


importance and brilliancy of his vie- 
tory. He alſo propoſed, in order to 


mark more ſtrongly the merits of Sir 


John Jervis, that there ſhould be ad- 
ded after the words Spaniſh fleet, of 


tails of the action will be found in / ſupertor force.” 


p. 445 of the preceding volume, and a 
narrative of the ſame, with a plate, 
in p. 23 of this volume. e 

It remains only to ſay, how the 
news of ſo glorious a victory over a 


force ſo ſuperior was received at 
home, and ſpeak of the gratitude of the 
_ country for ſuch important ſervices. 
On Monday, March 6, Karl Spen- 
cer roſe in the houſe of lords, to pro- 
Poſe a motion which, he truſted, 
would meet with the univerſal con- 
currence of their lordſhips. The ſen- 
timents of gratitude were doubtleſs. 
warm in the breaſts of their lordſhips 
and the country at large, to the gal- 


lant admiral, and thoſe who contri— 


bduted with him in the late brilliant 
victory atchieved over the Spanith 


fleet. Earl Spencer reviewed the 


conduct of Admiral Jervis during the 
_ whole of his arduous ſervices in the 


Mediterranean, and obſerved, that 


throughout he had diſcovered the 
greateſt judgment and ability in va- 
rious inſtances which might not ſo 


particularly ſtrike the public eye. 
His lordſhip ſpokein the higheſt terms 


of commendation of the gallant ad- 
miral, for the bravery, ſkill, and ſuc- 
cels, with which he had led on the 


Britiſh armament to ſo decilive a vic- 
tory over the enemy, which might be 


equalled, but had never been excel- 


ied. He concluded with moving, 
That the thanks of this houſe be 


duct in the brilliant and deciſive vic- 


tory gained by him over the Spaniſh 


obſervations, when it was agreed that 


given to Vice-admiral Sir John Jervis, 
K. B. for his able and gallant con- 


This gave riſe to a debate, in which 
Earls Cranford, Spencer, the Lord 
Chancellor, and others, made ſome 


the additional words ſhould make 


part of the motion, and the thanks of 
the houſe to Sir John Jervis, and to 
the flag-officers, mentioning them by 
name, and the captains, officers, and 
ſeamen, of the victorious fleet, were 
voted, e „„ rat 
A court of common council was held 
at Guildhall, at which it was reſolv- 
ed, That the thanks of the court 
ſhould be given to Sir John Jervis, 
the admirals, captains, officers, and 
men, of his fleet, for their brillant 
victory over the Spaniſh fleet; alſo _ 
that a ſword, value two hundred 
guineas, be preſented to Sir John 


Jervis, and that the freedom of the 


City be preſented in gold boxes, worth 
one hundred guineas each, to Admi- 
rals Thompſon, Waldegrave, and 


Parker, and Commodore Nelſon, 


The court alſo voted one hundred 


pounds to the fund at Lloyd's for the 


widows and orphans of thoſe who 


fell in the conteſt. 
On the 27th of May laſt, his ma- 


jeſty was pleaſed to grant the dignities 
of baron and earl of the kingdom of 
Great Britain to Sir John Jervis, 
K. B. admiral of the blue, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully be. 
gotten, by the name, ſtile, and title, 
of Baron Jervis, of Medford in the 
county of Stafford, and Earl of St.“ 


Vincent. 


Heet on the 14th of February laſt, 


with the Britiſh fleet then under his 
command.“ | | 


The Duke of Bedford ſeconded the 


motion, and} bore teſtimony to the 


bravery of Bir Juha Jervis, and the 


Vo. V. No. 1 . 


blocking up the harbour of Cadiz; 


and is in daily hope of having an op- 
portunity ſtill farther to diſtinguiſh 


himſelf, and to have new claims on 


the gratitude of his country. (July, 


1797+) 
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Tur WANDERING MENDICANT. 


HE life of man is a complicated 

ſcene of woudertul adventures. 
The more we examine human beings, 
and human actions, the more they 
appear ſurpriſing. An attention to 
the divers opinions and different pur- 
ſuits of men, affords the higheſt en- 
joyments to the reflecting philoſo- 
phic mind. 


their various meaſures, and the ſur— 
vey of the effects and conſequences 
_ of thoſe meaſures, cannot fail to en- 
tertain and inſtruct. The ſtudy of 
our nature is the moſt noble employ- 
ment—ir is a ſearch dictated by rea- 
ſon, and from whence the molt bene- 


ficial effects will flow. — I make it the 
bulinels of that time 


which is not 
taken up by the nece!Jury occupations 
of lite, to examine the different lvoks 
and actions of men, and endeavour to 
unravel thegr cauſes: | 
In a penlive mood, I one afternoon 
was litting in my apartment, which 
| overlooks the ſtreet, in order to fead, 
as I may fay, the conditions of thoſe 
perſons who might paſs by, in their 
outward appe arance.—As the ſtrœeet 
was but little frequented, I waited 
ſome time before any one approach- 
ed; at length I ſaw an old man turn 
the corner—in whom was depicted 
every mark of miſery and want, — 
His coat. appeared almoſt as aged as 
bhimſelf; what remained of the ori- 
ginal cloth was worn thread-bare, and 
ſoiled ; while the pieces with which 
it was patched were of different Cy- 
lours. The hoary locks which looſely 
hung down his ſhoulders, the deepen- 
ed wrinkles i in his pallid cheeks, and 
the weakly tottering of his withered 
limbs, attracted my pity, and at the 
ſame time claimed my reſpect. In 
his trembling hand he held an oaken 
ſtick, u hich was the chief upport of 
his feeble body. h1s eyes wer e ſor- 
rowfully calt down, but every no 
and then he affectingly turned them 
up—and ſighed, then deſpairingly 
caſt them dow n again,—4* Ah, vene- 
rable old man!” ried I within my- 
ſelf. © thou appeareſt to me to de- 
Lerve a better fate! I doubt not 


* 


nance. 
The examinations of the 
cauſes which induce them to purſue 


that thou haſt ſeen happier days. Thy 
appearance proclaims thee a ſufferer 
by the whim of fickle fortune, Per- 
haps the treachery of perſidious 


friends has clothed thee in that hum 


ble garb, and ſtamped theſe tokens of 
{orrow on thy grief-worn counte- 
Perhaps the man in whom 
thy confidence was placed, his be- 
trayed thee ; or tis likely the ſmiles 


of the wanton have undone thee. If. 


ſo, if *tis by woman thou art thus re— 
duced, *tis thou alone that art guilty ! 
for, among the ſofter fex, worth and 
goodneſs are to be found. If then 
thou haſt neglected virtue, to aſſociate 
with its oppolite ; what couliit tl bu 


expect, but that miſery which is the 


concomitant of evil? But yet, per- 
haps thou art reduced to the apparent 


poverty in which I now behold thee 
by the cruel extravagance of unfeel- 


ing Children 1—They who ſhould 


have been the comfort of thy life, 


and the ſolace of thy old age, may 
have proved the cauſes of thy preſent 
woe. Ah, worthleſs wretches! thus 


to repay, with pain and diſtreſs, him 
who laboured to procure your hap— 


pinels. Is that a return for all the 
care and rrouble he underwent to 
protect and provide for you, during 


tlie tender years of unable childhood ? 
—Perhaps, while thus he e wan 
dering mendicant, you inſe 


bly riot 
in plealure, and careleſsly {quander 
the wreck of his former polletlions, 
which you have wrelted from his 


hands!“ 


In the midſt of my e 1 


pere eived a man approaching, dretled_ 


in all the elegancies of falhion. His 


countenauce appeared pale and ſick- 


ly, through intemperance ; his air 
Was inſinuating and genteel. When 
he came up, he was petitioned for 
alliance, with the muit humble en- 
treaties and affecting ſubmiflion. 


Thouzh at fome little diſtance from 


them, by lifting up the ſaith, I could 
diſtinctly hear the following addreſs : 
„% Have compatiun upon the dilirſes 
of a fellow-creature, reduced to the 
woeful condition, in which you be- 


| hold him, by accidents unforeſeen :— 
| once 


e 


er 


there, —it is fixt; 
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once I experienced her favour : but 
now, how ſad the change! painful 


neceſſity compels me tocrave that ſuc- 
Cour from others, which, in my 


| Profperous days, it was my delight | 
to beſtow,” Theſe words, drew from 


my eyes a ſympathetic tear. But 


they had a different effect upon the 


perſon to whom they were addreſſed, 
With an air of inſenſibility, he un- 
tcelingly replied, “Jam forry tor it, 


but have it not in my power to help 
And with that quickened his- 
pace, and was ſoon out of ſight. 

„Ungenerous man!” cried I, “ here 


you.“ 


is thy heart ?—is it in thy boſom 1— 


if ſo, the gelid Alps ſcarcely equal 


but no,—it is not 
perhaps, in the 
bagnio or gaming-houſe, to which 


it in hardnefs ! 


you now are haſtening.— The ſmalleit. 
Part of what, moſt likely, 


Vou will 
ſquander there, would havealleviated 
the trouble, of this forrowful peti- 


tioner: but the leaſt ſhare of it is 


denied. — Go, unfeeling man! but be- 


ware - for he that pities not the mi— 


HISTORY CONSIDERED as 1 


EN were no ſooner born than 
L their bad conduc! expoſed them 
to the vehgeance of their Creator. 
Abuling the bletlings of heaven, they 
were condemed to "periſh by water. 
The ark ſaved one family only, which 
was deſtined to repcople the world. 
Except ſome patriarchs, whom God 
had governed in a miraculous man- 
ner,” and preſerved to be the fathers 
of a choſen people, we are ignorant 


of the enterprizes, the tranfmigra— 
tions, and the eſta 


iſhments, of the 
children of Noah. Ihefenges, which 
it would he ſo advantageous to know, 
are buried in a profound oblcurity : 


and we have never learnt by what 
chain of extraordinary revolutions, 


mankind, reproduced and multiplied 
in 4 mort time, Joſt the knowledge 
that their 5 s had obtained be- 
fore the deluge. 


In retracing the monuments of pro- 


fane hiſtory as far as we can carry our 
remarks, we ſcarcely find on the whole 
earth any other than men plunged 
into the moſt horrid barbaritm, and 
conducted by brutal patlions to which 


>» 


8 
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ſeries of another, may one day feek 


for mercy in vain himtelf. Un- 


thoughtful you travel the road to 
ruin, and fondly think it leads to 
bliſs !”? 


Sweet are the flowery paths which ruin 
O WS; 
But thoſe w ho draw the curtain at their end 


Shall find, beyond, the gloomy realms of 


woe. | 
The heart may fi nk with horror at the 
view? 
The feet may ſtrive to gain the thorny 
road, 


Whbſe period cloſes with a brighter ſcene: 
But ali in vain !—The hour ot choice is 


paſt, | 
And Fate's laſt dye is thrown !—— 


I went out in order to beſtow my 
mite to comfort the atili*tion of this 
child of mifery, who loaded me with 
bleſſings. 1 re-entered my houſe, 
with a mind. full of compaſſion 
for his grief, and a heart pierced 
with ſorrow, that there was a man in 
the world who could hear a relation 
of it, and turn inſenſibly away, 


ur SCHOOL or MORALITY. 


they were the miſerable victims. Theſe 


ſavages, no better than beaſts, ap- 


peared, like them, to have only a bru- 
tal inſtinct. At length the excets of 


their wretcheGneſs forced them to re- 


fleet; a happy chance, and men of 
genius, drew them 3 their foreſts, 


taught. them to conſtruct houſes, to 


nouriſh their Rocks, to cultivate th 

earth, and mutuatly to aid each other, 
Society alone was capable of teaching 
them their duty, to preient them with. 
a public good, und in eftubliſhing Jaws 
and order amoneft them, haſten to de- 
velope their reaſon. The firſt foun- 
dations of ſociety were formedin Alia, 
there the laws introduced! ſafety, peace, 
and juſtice, The powerful empires 
of Aſſyria, Babyl on, and Egypt, were 


formed at the ſame time, whilſt the 


reſt of the earth remained in a tate 
of barbariſm. 
became civilized; and the coaſts of 
Africa, waſhed by the Mediterranean, 
vere at length inhabited by 8 
Cities, laws, magiſtrates, kings, and 
arts, appeared : : but the vices with 


v-hich individuals were tormented be. 


2 : fore 


Europe in its turn 
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fore the formation of ſocieties began 
to introduce themſelves into the ſtates. 
Injuſtice, violence, avarice, ambition, 
and jealouſy, ſgwved diſcord amongſt 
difterent nations, and made them ene- 
mies to each other ; ; hence an eternal 
Chain of wars and revolutions, which 
from the ruin of the Babylonians, e- 
ven to our days, have changed a thou- 
ſand times the face of the earth. 


132 


| Jon; Semiramis his ſucceſſor carried 
the empire of Aſſy ria to its greateſt 
degree of elevation; the Medes were 
obedient to the virtues of Dejoces 
their countryman; the valour of Cy- 
Tus gave all Alia to the Perſians, a 
people inſignificant and till that time 
unknown. "Theſe heroes, with many 
others, are worthy of our atfention. 


Iaſtructing ourſelves from the monu- 
meats of antient Egypt, it is not its 


Pyramids, nor its labyrinth, nor the 
lake Mzotis, nor the fecund inunda— 
tions of the Nile, nor the voluptuous 
grandeur of the ſucceſſors of Seſoſ— 


tris, that ought to engage our prin- 


Cipal attention. But the laws, the 


inſtitutions, the eſtabliſhments, the e 
manners, and the cuſtoms, of that 


happy country, where philoſophy was 
born. From this fruitful ſuurce, the 
moſt celebrated men of antiquity drew 
their wiſdom, to ſpread it abroad a- 
mongſt the ignorant; and this philo- 
ſophy was not as it is in our days, a 

vain ſpeculation, it was the theory of 


practice. 


Neverdid any country producemore | 


virtue or greater talents than Greece. 


La ſtudying the rigid inſtitutions of 


Lycurgus and the wiſdom of the Spar- 
tans, is it poſſible to avoid regretting 
that our laws are ſo effeminate, and fo 
favourable to our vices, degrading 
humanity? In obſerving the great ex- 
loits of the Athenians, do not we 
wiſh to have been born in the country 


of Miltades, Ariſtides, T hemiſtocles, 
In reading the hiſtory 
of Gteece, we mult be intereſted in 
its proſperity, and behold with plea- 


and Cymon ? 


ſure, the vengeance, the luxury, the 
power, of Xerxes, deſtroyed by the 
courage, the diſcipline, the liberty, 
of the Spartans and the Athenians, 


We muſt admire the inexhauſtible re- 


0 


inſtructive. 
Ninus was the conqueror of Baby- 


of domeſtic diſſentions. 
legiſlator to inpſtruct the people to re- 


tion alone, they acquired a 
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ſources of Philip, and the elevated 
courage of Alexander, whilſt we con- 
demn Their ambition, and with that 
they had made a better uſe of their 
great talents, > 


The Romans, whoſe fortune roſe 


by degrees, at length ſubdued the 


whole world ; an examination of 
their hiſtory is equally agreeable and 
From a rabble of fugi- 
tive ſlaves to whom Romulus opened 
an aſylum, was born the maſters of 
the world, By degrees they acquired 
manners, and in accuttoming them- 


„ ſelves to obey the religious laws of 


Numa, they eſcaped from a ruin with 
which they were threatened. The 
hatred inſpired by the tyranny of Tar. 

quin, gave them the power of free- 


ing theniſelves from his yoke, and 


laid the foundation of all the virtues. 
that accompany liberty. They had 
ſcarcely confuls, when there was im- 
mediately as many heroes as Citizens. 
If pride, avarice, and the avidity of 
the patricians, again threatened the 
republic with a renewal of its ſlavery, 


TNT had not time to ſecure their pow - 


ſoon the tribunes ſhewed their 
dignity to the people, forcing their 
enemies by degrees to ſubmit to the 
laws of equ ality. The genius of Rome 
aroſe and extended herſelf in the midſt 
Without a 


gulate their paſſions, without being 


| alarmed at the capriciouſneſs of for- 
the art of being happy, reduced to 


tune; by their meditation and reflec- 
prudent 
patience, which made them the maſ- 
ters of events, and of that magnanimi— 
ty whichtrinmphsoverevery obſtacle. 

Hiſtory ought to be the ſchool of 
our lite, to inſtruct us in our duties. 
Thence we may learn the conlidera- 
tion that acccompanies virtue, and the 


contempt that follows vice. 


The ſole quality of man and citizen, 
onght to induce every individual to 
meditate on that which may produce f 
happinels or miſery in ſociety. The 
antients in this reſpect have left an 
example, too much neglected by the 
moderns. What is then the duty of 


thoſe, to whom the people have con- 


fided the ſovereign power, on the 
condition of exerting themſelves to 
procure heir happineſs 2 


4 - 81 


| There 


4 2 — 


1 | 
There is an art to make a republic 
Happy and flouriſhing; this art is called 
nolicy. The prince who does not 
Low the ſprings that move and ag- 
grandize ſociety, or who is ignorant 
when to accelerate or retard their 
action, reduced to the condition of a 
machine, will ſoon have no other or- 
gans but thoſe of his miniſters ; his 
ignorance will lead them to commit 
ill; ſoon their, intereſt will urge them 


to aim at being his favourites, that 
they may become the tyrants of the 
people. It he neglects to inſtruct 


himſelf, and to examine the firſt prin- 
ciples of the riſe and fall of itates, 


he will be led aſtray notwithſtanding 
the very beſt intentions. In remedy- 


ing one abuſe, he will conimit ano- 
ther. Good, the reſult of chance, 
and without order, is very incon{:itent, 


and will always be attended with ſome 


inconvenience. We cannot avoid re- 


marking in hiſtory, that many kings, 


whoſe probity has been juſtly praiſed, 


and who fincerely defired the happi- 
neſs of their kingdom, but who, for 


want of abilities, never knew how to 


execute any thing that was uſeful to 
ſociety: therefore, after a long reign, 


having been in{ructed by their 6wn 


experience alone, their imperlect - 
knowledge was confined to a very nar- 
row compals, | 


Indifference, indolence, or pre- 
ſumption, deprives them of the ex- 


perience of centuries paſt; and on 
every returning age, we ſee the ſane 


ſcenes of errors and of calamities: 


Obſtinate ignorance periſhes on the 


ſame rocks, that are ſurrounded with 


the ruins of many wrecks. Hence the 


viciffitudes, the capricious and eternal 
revolutions, to which ſtates appear to 


be condemned. We are amuled in 
making ridiculous, laborious, and 


unhappy, experiments, inſtead of in- 


ſtructing ourſelves from thole of our 
forefathers. Sometimes miniſters are 


abſorbed in vain ſpeculations, occu- 
pied in ſearch of chimeras only; ſome- 


times they apply themſelves ſeriouſly 


to make ſome changes, but which does 
not change the unhappy fate of the 
ſtate. They ſupport a falling edifice 
with props already rotten. They ſeem 
to be very buſy, like children, in do- 
ing nothing. So many faults are not 


* 
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| / „„ 
unpuniſhed ; and a cruel, inconſtant, 


and blind, fortune, ſeeins to preſide 
over the atiairs of this world; in 
uſurping over nations the empire that 
ought to be poſſeſſed by prudence, 
they are conducted to their ruin, a- 


mid{t a thouland miſertes, 
Scipio and Lucullus, before they 
commanded an army, by reading 


Xenophon learnt to become great ge- 
nerals. They did not amuſe them- 
ſelves in reading long details of re- 
markable battles, to ornament their 
minds only; they applied themſelveg 
to diſcover the caule of ſucceſs, or of 
unfortunate events; they applied 


themſelves to examine a particular 
enterpriſe or a whole campaign; they 


ſtudied the art of a general to gain a 


victory, and the neceſfury reſources 
to repair a defeat: they were atten- 


tive to the arms and diſcipline of e- 
very nation, their Aifferent manner of 


making war, thedifterentevolutions of 


armies according to their ſituation and 


the place that they occupied; nothins | 


Without having quitted Rome, Scipio 
and Lucullus had in this manner 


made war againſt different nations, 
and under the greateſt Grecian gene- 


rals, Thus full of the genius of theſe 


great men, they became their rivals 


as ſoon as they had the command of 
the Roman legions. ; 


Occupied with a branch only of 


the public adminiſtration. or with the 
whole, there is no doubt but that 
hiſtory would afford the ſame aid, in 


a political career, as it did to Scipio 


and to Lucullus, who therein found 


the means of perfecting their vaſt na- 


tural talents, and of becoming great 


generals. 7 1 

Some nations have for many ages 
enjoyed an uninterrupted felicity 2 
others have poſſeſſed only a ſhort and 
fluctuating proſperity, or have exiſted 
only to be miſerable, Many people 
notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts, 
always remained in a ſtate of medio- 
crity; whilſt others without any 


trouble arrived at an aſtoniſhing 
power. How manv nations, formerly 
celebrated, and whoſe exiltence in all 


human appearance would have equals 


other monument than that of hiſtory 1. 


Perſians, 


_volutions, their ruin, 


_wiſdom is all: 


* 


gare reſtleſs and unquiet, 
| prefent are deſtroying all government. 
in a neighbouring Kin, oe: 


all theſe people are deſtroyed, 
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Perſians, Fevptians, Greeks, Mace- 


donians, Carthagenians, and Romans, 
heir 
proſperity, their adveriity, their re— 


ſide req as the {port of a blind tatality. 


Do we not learn from their hiſtory 


the ſad and talle- conviction of the 
uncertainty of all carihly grandeur, 
that every thing muſt yield to time, 


that every thing dies, that ſtates have 
à Certain period, 40 thar, when they 
approach it, there is neither prudence, 


wifdom, nur courage, that Cal {ave 
it trom deſtruction J No. | 

Every nat on has had the fate that 
it merited, that jt ought to have had; 
and, though every ſtate dies, every 
tlate may be immortal, and ought to 
alpire at Immortality, i Phocian 
taught Ariftides :——Accuſtom your- 
felt to behold in the proſperity of the 
people, the recomvence that the 
Author of nature haas attached. to 
virtue; behold in their adverſity, 
the chaſtifement with which it pu- 
nithes their vices. A flouriihing ſtate 
was never ruined till after it had 
abandoned the inſtitutions that had 


elevated it to its grandeur; nor did 


any ſtate ever become happy, till it 
had repaired its fauits, and corrected 
its bad policy. Fortune is nothing, 
and thoſe great events 
which are recorded in antient and 
modern hiſtorv, which make us trem- 
ble in reading them, would be. ſo 
many ſalutars leſlons if the chief ma- 
giltrate of a ſtate knew how to pro- 
fit by them, Tt is therefore that 
hiſtory thus peaks t to the kings of 
the earth : 

Apply y yourſelves to inveſtiga ite the 


caufes of the little proſperity "and the 


ibfinite miſeries tha! mankind have 


ſuflered, and you will ee nine learn 


the route that Y Ou Gun! Nitto pur {tie to 
become the father oo vour pœople, 

and the benefactor of ſuccr >ding ge- 
ngrations. Knowledge of the paſt 
will withdraw the veil that conceals 
from you the future. You will fee 
by whar inſtitutions the people who 
and who at 


be vet made happv. You WII. En 


the fate that each nation ought to 


. 


might be con- 


cadence of empires. 


foreigners to poſſels them. 


nifkcence :; read. 


might x 
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expect from its manners, its laws, and 


its government. 
hiſtory thus ſtudied will direct you 


to the diſcovery of ſome fundamental 


truths, and baniſh from your mind 
the prejudices of modern policy, 
which ſeeks for happineſs where it is 

not to be found. The kings of Ba- 
bylon, of Alſyria, of Egypt, and of 
Pertia, theſe monarchs ſo powerful, 
ſeem 10 cry from under the ruins of 


their countries; that the vaſt extent 


of provinces, the number of ſubjects, 
the riches, the luxury, and the pride 
of arbitrary power, haſten the de- 
Phenice, Tyre, 
and Carthage, will ſadly proclaim, 
that commerce, avarice, the arts, and 


induſtry, procure but an unſtable pro- | 


ſperity; and that riches el e 
with pain will excite the cupidity of, 
Rome 
will lay, Learn by my example all 
that virtue can produce, that is great 
and powerful: 
of the world. But ſhe will add, that, 
torn and diſtracted by her own citi— 
zens, ſhe became the prey to ſome 
nations of courageous barbarians, 


You will thence learn, to tremble at 


injuſtice, 
ambition. 
The Greeks-ofter you their mag- 


effeminacy, avarice, and 


collect an ample harveſt of poli tical 
trarhs. There you may learn at the. 


ſame time what vou ought to do, and, 
what vouought toleave undone. The 


inſtitutions of Lycurgus cannot be too 
much ſtudied : the ſpirit of them can 
never be too much admired, 
it may be impollible at preſent to ar— 
rive at the ſame degree of elevated 
wiſdom. It will not be without re- 
compence, that you will aiſcover the. 
defects in the Jaws of Solon, The 
prolperity of the Lacedemonians wilt 
prove to you, that the ſmalleſt tate 
may become very powerful, when 
the Jaws ſerve only to give ſtren»th 
and energy to the foul. Athens be- 
came illuſtrious by the momentary 
efforts of the courage and the may - 

nanimity of its citizens, by their love 

for liberry and their country; but 


unhappily they had no diſcretion in 


their conduct. This will give you the 
moſt uletul lellons, in ſhewing you, 
that 
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that virtue and talengs, ill directed, 
ſerve only to accelerate ruin. The 
diviſions of Greece, the miferies 
cauſed by their ambition, will teach you 
to know the errors of modern Europe, 
which is fatigued, exhaufted, and 
diſhonoured, by continual Mar, in 
which the conqueror always finds an 
end to the proſperity, and ihe begin— 
ning of the decadence, ot his kingdom. 

Remark with attention that the 
ſame laws, the ſaine paſſions, the 
ſame manners, the ſame virtues, the 
{ame vices, have conſtantly produced 
the ſame effects. The tate of ſtates 
then depends on fixed principles, im- 
mutable and certain. Dilcover theſe 
principles, O ye rulers; then a wile 
policy will be no longer a ſecret to 


On: D -v E 


S meekneſs and forgiveneſs of 
injuries 1s one of the earlieſt 


lellons preſcribed to us by nature, ſo 


is it the diſtinguiſhing mark that raiſes 
mankind 1n the creation it was made 
to adorn, and by which he bears the 
nearc(t reſemblance of his own divine 
original. 


Theſe conſiderations have induced 


me to reflect on the inhuman practice 


duelling, as it now ſtands, under the 


eltabliſhment of cuſtom, in defiance 


of the authority of our ſevereſt laws; 
a practice which 1 hope reaſon, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of an unhappy ex- 


perience, will ſoon convince us to be 


deſtructive of all human peace and 


fociety, and the bane of that tran- 


quillity which heaven intended for ile. 
_ enjoyment of mankind, and which, 
were we not guilty of the vileſt in- 


gratitude towards the {upreme donor 
would engage Our deepelt attention to 
preſerve. 

Cicero has been blamed br a:paſ- 
ſage of his, where he lays, * There 
are two methods of deterinining con— 


| troveriies, the One by argume int, the 


other by force: the firt of theie is 
er to beaflts:; 
we ſhould only fiy to tie laſt; when 
we cannot make ule of the hrff 1? This 
ſeems to vive a lanction (if it might 


be regarded as lunch) to mankind to 


mix with the brutal ſpecies, and 


leaves them at large to rove in a ſphere 
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you. Full of the experience of every 
age, you will Kno dy what road 
mankind ought to be conducted to 
happineſs. Without being the dupe 
to that {uperfluny ot rifles, of ſtra- 


tagems, of ſübtiltięs, of follics; that 


the people are defired to reſpect; you 
will learn to ſeparate that whi þ 18 


truly g good from that which Has only 


the appearance of being fo. You 


will di{tingu; th true medic from 
deceitful palliatives, You will reſem» _ 


ble a pilot who conducts his vetſel 


without tear and danger, becauſe he 
Knows all the rocks and all the har= 


bours of the {ea on which he falls; 
he reads his route in a ſerene {ky, and 


is inſtructed in the ih Ins that torctel 


a calm or a Ne 


L „„ 6 


that nature never intended for theie 


reception; and if ſuch a limitation as 
this were to take place, I” fear it 
would in time produce a perfect 


unity, and we ſhould lvon mix in one 
However, Cicero's 
argument will {ti]] ſerve to convince. 
the reader, that the practice of. 
duclling is as' inconſiſtent with the 


common he rd. 


laws of humanity, as it is with the 


rules inculcated by the golpel reve- 


lation. 


The ancients, when they el 
in private combats, did it whilit the 
diſpute was recent, and thereby 
avoided the-imputation of a malige 


prepenſe: they never made ule vf 
any more than one weapon, and often- 


times none at all but thuſe which na- 


ture allowed, fo that the combat was 


frequently decidech without the ex- 


pence of either party's life; but how 


dreadtul is the alternative with re— 
gard to our own nation —tie modern 
duelliſt conceals his malice, and che- 


riches it in his butoin ill it ripens 


14t0 reſentment, and hem ects his ad- 


verfary in all the heat of fury and 
anger under the. difguiſe of a Cali 


counteuance: a linz Tos: „ C4 ON AS: 


for many Y Cars, i 1 Our Nation, thought 
capable of deternmipviiy the conzhett 
controberſies, giving ample ſatistac- 
tion for the moſt injutious calummny; 


but thanks to tl.e alltitunce. ot Britith 
junge auity, lor tue FE QOUSEION Or a. 


Cunicderate 
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confederate inſtrument, which, for its 
fize, had ail the powers. of miſchief 
combined, they could not have ri- 
valled for deſtruction. 

When one of our combatants chuſes 
to have what he terms à little play 
for his life, the latter weapon is laid 
aſide, and he riiques his life upon the 
length of his ſword, and the flatter- 
ing hope of a ſelf-— futicient dexterity : 
a few tilts and parryings prolong the 
deciſion, till capricious chance has 
_ caſt the lot, and, while he is meditat- 
ing his adverſary” s deſtruction, a fatal 
puſh fetches him to the ground, 

_ He quits the ſtage of life, rolling 
his eyes in anguiſh on his Conqueror : 
his ſoul, loaded with guilt, 1s ſent 
afloat into the abyſs of eternity, to 
fink beneath the laws of future tor- 
ment; nor 1s the ſurvivor's fate a 
More eligible one, while he has the 
ſtinging reflection of a wounded con- 
ſcience to ſtruggle with here, and the 
expectations of a murderer's reward 
to endure hereafter. He views the 
ghaſtly ſpectacle with horror, he quits 


the harveſt of triumph which he had 


Jult before promiſed himſelf the plea- 
ſure of reaping from the wretched 
remains of his deceaſed antagoniſt, to 
contemplate on'the depth of his own 
woe. If he eſcapes the iron hand of 
_ juſtice, he only ſurvives to hear the 
reproaches of a widow and orphan 
children, and quits the ſhackle of ig- 
nomy and diſgrace for a day for years, 
of milery and for row. 

That the gentlemen of the army 
mould ſo often engage in private 
quarrels will ſeem leſs ſtrange, if we 
reflect onthe mean ideas that: a modern 
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hero entertains of martial virtue, and 


the baſe pretenſion by which he ſcans 
his fortitude ; he thinks bombaſt and 


an overbearing confidence the ſtan- 


dard of true bravery, and makes bar- 


barity the manifeſtation of his valour. 


Let me inform them further, that 


courage and humanity are the only, 


true characteriſtics of a ſoldier's ho- 


nour; and when they poſſeſs an equal 


ſhare in his breaſt, animate and che- 
riſh in him a laudable zeal for his 
country's interelt ; 


enters into a ſtate of the moſt abject 


Hlavery ; pride, the grand deſtroyer. 


of Chriſtian virtue, with a ftrong 


ſucceſſion of evils, enſues; envy and 
malice ſhed their baleful dews, and 


the ſtrong contagion of reſentment 
rankles in his boſom, and inflames 
his whole maſs of blood, till all the 


ſpirit and fire of the warrior is dege- 
nerated into the fierceneſs of a bull 
or maſtiff: he forgets his priſtine al- 


legiance that he had dedicated to the 
ſervice of the ſtate he had liſted under, 
and the ſword that was devoted to the 
protection of his country's freedom, 
is now reſerved, and inhumanly 


ſtained with the blood of its citizens. 


A ſoldier that can wound his own 


countryman with the ſame hand that 
deſtroys their foes, may be looked 


upon, in the moſt ſavourable light, 


as no more than a common murderer, | 
and acts in the ſame capacity in a 


ſtate, as Drawcanſir in Bayes's regi- 


ment, who, regardleſs of parties, de- | 
lights in a Free mages. | 


a 


Tie way to make Money plenty © n every Man's Pocket, —By Dr. Franklin, ; 


J this time, when the general 
| complaint is “ that money is 
ſcarce,“ it will be an act of kindneſs 
to inform the monepleſs, how they 


may reinforce their pockets, —l will. 


acquaint them with the true ſecret of 
money-catching—the certain way to 
fill empty purſes—and, how to keep 
themalways full !—Twoſmple rules, 
wel! obſerved, will do the bulineſs. 
Let honeſty and induſtry be thy 
| Mes companions, And, 
II. Spend one penny leſs than thy 
clear gain. — Then ſhall thy hide- 


bound pockets ſoon begin to thrive, 
and will never again cry with the 


empty belly-ach; "neither will credi- 


tors inſult thee, nor wants opprels, 


nor hunger bite, nornakednels freeze, 
rhee; the whole hemiſphere will ſhine 
brighter, and pleaſure ſpring up in 
every corner of thy heart. 
therefore, embrace theſe rules, and be 
happy—baniſh the bleak wind of for- 
row from thy mind, live independent 
—then ſhalt thou be a man, and not 


hide thy lace at ue approach of the 


ME MOIRS 


but, when theſe 
are wanting, a race of viler paſſions 
often take place, and the paſſive mind 
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TF the heart, hitherto ſatisfied and 
I. happy in the long-preſerved ideas 
of rectitude and love, rational enjoy- 
ment, and the ſweets of domeſtic fe- 
licity, ſhould now, ſtrongly tempted 
by the fatal faſcinations of vice, be 
meditating a departure from virtue, 
and this relation prove the means of 
preſerving its owner from error and 


A4daiaäaeluſion, the wiſhes of the writer will 
{ be accompliſhed : or if thoſe already 
6 engaged in purſuits that, however 


nd brilliant and alluring to the giddy vo- 


taries of falſe enjoyment, muſt even- 
tually terminate in confuſion, and the 
v loſs of every thing that ought to be 
KF held dear, become, from this ſtory, 
convinced of the neceſſity of an al- 
tered conduct, well repaid, indeed, 
will be the recorder of ſcenes, which, 


quent in the preſent age of true re— 
finement and unaffected ſenſibility. 
Mr. Alton, once amply poſſeſſed 


ed with every carthly bleſſing, ſud- 


nant, with an infant ſon, and fled from 
the purſuit of juſtice. He had vio- 
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A | lated the laws of religion, honour, 
2 and his country, by ſeducing from 
3 her duty the wife of his friend; a 


\ E duel was. the conſequence, and the 


tal rencounter. Immediate flight was 
Mr. Alton's only reſource; there- 
tore, regardleſs of every feeling but 
x  Juch as aroſe for his own ſafety, he 
8 precipitately left his native country, 
completely wretched, and loaded with 
all the horrors of guilt and diſmay. 
A ſhort time after his arrival in 
Italy, his means of ſupport failed; 


„ extravagance and diſſipation had ru- 
4 ined his fortunes, and he mult ſoon 


have fled from importunate creditors, 
had not this {till more dreadful cauſe 
forced him from his wretched family. 
As he had acquired the art of becom- 
ing fortunate at play, his talents that 
_ way were now brought forward, and 
an UNCOMMON run of ſucceſs ſoon ena- 
VOL. V. No. 61. 


for the ſake of ſociety at large, he 
hopes will be found leſs and leſs fre- 


of the gifts of fortune, and ſurround-. 


denly left his weepirg lady, then preg- 


injured huſband loſt his life in the fa- 
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bled him to ſhine forth again in a fo- 
reign country with the fame ſplen- 
dour he once diſplayed in his own. 
Again engaged in frivolous purſuits 


of expence and pleaſure, his light 


and worthleſs heart foon diſmiſſed 
every trace of remorſe for the diſtreſs 


and anguiſh he had occaſioned in the 
family of his murdered friend, and 


the utter ruin brought on his deſerted 
wife and children, | 


Poſſeſſing every art of genteel ad- 
dreſs, an elegant perſon, aſſiſted with all 


the powers of ſoft perſuaſion, he ſoon 


(under the name of Freeman, not dar- 
ing to uſe that of his real one) won 


upon the heart of a young lady of ex- 
alted birth, whom he privately mar- 
ried, Her friends at firſt forbade them 


their preſence, but, the young and 

beautiful Italian being a much- loved 
and only child, they ſoon yielded to 
excuſes and profeſſions which he too 


well knew hoy to frame, and at length 


received them to favour and protec- 


Many years paſſed on without a re- 
turning thought of former connec— 
tions: he had heard long ſince, by 


private means, that his firſt lady had 
fallen a victim to a broken heart, 


leaving the care of a fon and daugh- 
ter to her afflicted father, who had 


little remaining to ſupport them, 


the neceſlities of the unprincipled and 
unfeeling Alton having almoſt drain— 
ed his once ample fortune. And here 


it is neceffary. to ihform the reader, 


that the poor old gentleman did not 
long ſurvive the loſs of his child. But 
heaven raiſed up a friend to her off- 
ſpring ; this friend, who delighted in 


oO : 
acts of mercy, adopted the two inno- 


cents, as his own, making over to 


them his eſtate and his name. 

A young gentleman, of the name 
of Eaſton, otten viſited at Mr. Free- 
man's, whoſe houſe was always open 
to people of faſhion; and, though their 


years did not correſpond, yet the for- 


mer ſtill carried an appearance of 
youth and gaiety, aſſiſted by an un- 
common ſhare of health, and a heart 

„ feelingly 


/ 
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inclination, an intimacy ſoon com- 
menced between them. The preſent 
Mrs. Freeman, who before her mar- 
riage, experienced every indulgence 
and attention from parents who ador- 
ed her, had too early an occaſion. to 


lament her miſplaced love, and un- 


happy choice. Never, but in the 
hours of inebriation, did ſhe expe- 
rience any thing like attention and 
kindeſs from the man who owed every 
thing to her. Then, indeed, he would 
utter rhapſodies of affection, alike deſ- 
titute of ſincerity as of reaſon. _ 
And now, their only child (a beau- 


titul young lady who had juſt attained 


her 13th year, the only companion of 


her penlive mother, to whom ſhe was 


indeed a real comfort, dutiful affec- 


tion and endearing ſenſibility having 


lightened many a painful day) was 
viſited by a fever, which robbed her 
_ afflicted parent of her ſole remaining 


bleſſing. This calamity deeply affected 
them both. The impreſſion made on 
| Mrs. Freeman brought on a decline, 


which proved fatal—bereft of every 


_ earthly happineſs, ſhe looked up to 


that heaven ſhe had been long prepar- 
ing for, and in a ſhort time obtained 
diſmiſſion from a world, from which 
| ſhe had been weaned by trouble, and 
the unkind neglect of a huſband ſhe 
had loved but too well. Mr. Free- 
man put on the outward “ trappings 
and the ſuit of woe”—but wanted 
& that within,“ which goes beyond 
every .external appearance. Pom 
and parade, indeed, attended her re- 
mains to the ſilent tomb; but theſe 
were not accompanied with the hut- 
band's tear. The monument was raiſ- 
ed on which his ſorrows were record- 
ed, but, cold and ſenſeleſs as the mar- 
bie which received that record, his 


and the man. | 5 | 
As the family of his late conſort 


were rich and powerful, Mr. Free- 
man checked his libertine purſuits for 


a time; but the ſtrength of habit ſoon 
overcame the dictates of prudence, 
and again he liſtened to the powerful 
calls of vice and diffipation. 
months after Mrs, Freeman's death, 
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feelingly alive to every call of plea- 


ſure, Alike diſſolute in manners and would introduee him to a young crea- 


vour, and, in tears, regretted her 


which had driven her from home, and 
ſubjected her to dangers of every kind. 


gained her attention, and held many 


| her enlargement, on my promiſe of 


A few 


he informed his friend Eaſton that he 


ture, lovelyasimagination could form. 
He owned that the connection between 
them, being only that of ſentiment, 
became rather troubleſome ; that ſhe. 
had denied him the moſt diſtant fa- 


ever giving way to a hopeleſs paſſion 
1 firſt ſaw,” he continued, “this 


fooliſh girl at the neighbouring con- 
vent—Her beauty charmed me; 1 


converſations at the grate, in the 
courſe of which ſhe informed me that, 
diſappointed in a love affair, and to 
avoid a forced marriage, ſhe had fled 
from her guardian, and ſought re- 1 
fuge in the convent. I need not tell *% 
you, Eaſton, how love-lick girls are 
wrought upon. I found more ſen- 
ſibility than prudence—her ſorrows 
ſublided as I artfully dropped an an- 
{wering tear, accompanied with a 
well-feigned emotion. I uſed every 
means which is common with us fel- 
lows of intrigue, and at length gained 
her conſent to ſuffer me to procure _ 


protection and friendſhip. . r 
Her remove from the convent . 74 
was, with ſome difficulty and no ſmall a 
degree of danger, effected; when, 3 
expecting my reward, and urging her 73 
to be kind, ſhe wept, ſaid I had de-. 
ceived her, and thus addreſſed me ;— _ -F 
* Ceale, ſir, to alarm, with profeſſions \, * 


p of love, a poor young creature that 


knows not where to fly. Aſk me for 
my friendſhip and eſteem, and honour 
me with your's, and I ſhall be as hap- 


py as my fortunes will permit. 1 
wiſhed to caſt myſelf on your proec- 
tion, from a confidence in your ho- 
nour—1 have done it—betray not 
heart was a (iranger to thole feelings 
that dignity the huſband, the father, 


then, oh! betray not the truſt repoſed 
in you. If you take a violent and 
cruel advantage of my ſituation, ſhort. 

will be your pleaſure but laſting your 
Pain, You will at once loſe all the 
reſpect I now bear you, and ren- 
der me completely wretched : it is 
too true I am in your power, but do 
not, oh! do not abuſe that power, by 

plunging a wretch, already almoſt loſt, 


inte infamy and perdition.“ 


« I give 
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t T give you her own words, Eaſ- 


ton, for you will find her romantic in 
the extreme, with all the airs of dig- 
nity and virtue about her. I endea- 


voured all I could to comfort and com 


pole her ſpirits, and offered to write 
ome to her guardian; but to this ſhe 


would not conſent, as in ſuch a caſe 
her name would be expoſed. If,“ 
ſaid ſhe, * imputed guilt is to be my 


portion, let me, with life, lament the 
effects of my imprudent flight—but 


there are, whom my folly might diſ- 
grace, ſhould an unfeeling world caſt 
A ſtigma upon me—know me, there- 
fore, only as—the wretched Julia !* 
Upon this I left her, fool enough 
to be ſomewhat affected, and what 
ſhe means to do I cannot tell; I had 
_ procured her an apartment in a pri- 
vate part of the city, with a ſervant 
to attend her; but, not finding in me 
the father ſhe expected, I have a 
ſtrong idea that ſhe means to play me 
the flip and ſteal away without my 


knowledge, which would prove a diſ- 


appointment to both of us. For, Kaſ- 
ton, as you are a fine fellow, and withal 


ſomewhat younger than myſelf, as 1 


Cannot ſucceed, Ithink you might ven- 
ture a trial upon your own account.” 
A friendly propoſal,” exclaimed 


Faſton ; ** convey me to her, and what 


love, gallantry, and fine ſpeeches, can 
effect, depend on.” The agreement 
made, they proceeded to pay a viſit to 
the unfortunate young lady. 


The ſervant having given in Mr. 
Freeman's name, they were conducted 


to her apartment. But oh! heaven! 
what horror ſeized the heart of Eaſ- 
ton on beholding—his ſiſter! He had 


left her during his travels, which had 
detained him two years, under the 
vhs N of her guardian, a man of 


ſordid ideas, little principle, and till 
Jeſs hamanity—but who had cunning 
_ ſufficient to carry the appearance of 


every good quality, and, by the deepeſt 
dillimulation, had prevailed on the 
worthy Mr. Eaſton, the gentleman 


who had given theſe unhappy chil- 
_ dren his name and fortune, in his laſt 


moments to ſubmit to him the ma- 
nagement of the eſtate bequeathed 


them till the youth became of age, 


and his ſiſter was diſpoſed of in mar- 


* 
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How he had performed the will of 


his dying friend, reſpecting the young 
lady, the reader has, in part, been 


made acquainted with—it remains on- 
ly to ſay, that, by his forbidding the 
addreſſes of Mr. Harcourt, a young 
ſoldier, whoſe heart was as honour- 


able as his profeſſion, and who ſin- 
cerely loved her, and encouraging the 
hopes of a wretch, worn out with in- 


firmitiesandadiſeaſed mind, he forced 
the unhappy Julia to determine on 


flight. Her Harcourt had been called 
to the field, where, by protecting his 
country at the hazard of his life, it 


was not then in his power to defend 


her he held dearer than his own ex- 


iſtence. ES | ES 
For a time, overcome with mutual 


aſtoniſhment, they both remained ſi- 
lent! At length Eaſton, relieved by. 


tears, embraced the ſiſter of his heart, 


exclaiming, “ And have bad princi- 
ples and bad men brought me to the 
brink of ſuch perdition ? But hea. 
ven is juſt, and at the ſame moment 


converts my erring heart, and reſtores 


to me an almoſt-loſt filter, whom my 


future care and affection fhall pro- 


tect from every ſnare of deep. laid vil 
lany.” e's 7 1 8 


Then turning to the confounded and 


abaſhed Freeman, he uttered, ** As 
for you, be warned of this interpo- _ 


ſition of Providence in favour of your 


undeſerving friend. —Your years and 
your principles do not correſpond, 1 
had atather gay and volatile like your- 
ſelf, whoſe wreiched ſtory I have 
heard, but whole guilt has divided 
his children and him perhaps for 


ever! Mourntul, no doubt, has been 
his exiſtence, and, if no more miſe- 
rable, his end.”—But wherever he 


may wander, if yet alive, oh! my ſiſ- 


ter] would not you rejoice with me 


in comforting his ſuffering heart, and 
in return receive the bleſſings of our 


nameleſs and interditted parent?“ 


__ Hearing, with trembling limbs, this 
_ paſſionate addreſs, Mr. Freeman ex- 


claims, „Who, who, was your fa- 


ther?” „Oh!“ replied Eaſton, he 


has loſt his name in his crimes, which 
drove him from his family and coun- 
try—an ontlawed murderer !”? 

For the firſt time powertul convie— 


tion ruſhed on the heart of Freeman! 


2 Oh b 
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« Oh !” he exclaimed, «be more ex- 
plicit, ſurely my children are now 


before me—nor fear nor fate ſhall 


longer hide my name—*Tis Alton! 
the miſerable Alton, now caſts his 
wretched load of exiſtence before 
you.” They both ran towards him, 
and, owning an interpoſing provi- 
dence with tears of joy and gratitude, 
raiſed their long-loſt parent! who at 
once reclaimed, at once thanktul to 
myſterious Heaven, embraced. his 
children 

It only remains to infor the rea- 
der, that the father, with his fon 
and daughter, took ſhipping for Eng- 
land, An honourable | ns ſoon 
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brought home to love and fortune the 


generous Harcourt, who was at length 
united to his faithful Julia. The old 


guardian had paid the debt of nature, 


and, ſtruck with a check of con- 


ſcience, he not only left the whole 
13 


eſtate of the late Mr, Eaſton; unim- 
paired, to the brother and ſiſter, but 
added thereto a large portion of his 
own. Application was made to an 
earthly throne for mercy to the re- 


pentant father; it was extended to- 
wards him, and, being now a fincere 


penitent, it is to be wiſhed and hoped, 


that he may experience the ſame 
mercy from a ſtill higher power. 


| BASEM, « OR THE BLAC KSMITH oF BAGDAT. —Contiaued from p. 106. 


W Baſem was thus employ- 
8 ed, the khalif expreſſed a with 
to know the ſucceſs of his orders tor 
ſhutting up the bagnios. I we- 


der,“ ſays „ What is become of 


our friend Baſem; ; he muſt be in a 
miſcrable plight, in a dark chamber, 


ſupperleſs, and his pitcher empty; I 


am determined to vitit hin . For 
heaven's ſake, my lord,” replied the 


vizir, „let us remain well where we 
are. Twice already has God deli- 


vered us from the hands of that glut- 


ton, who threatened us all three, 


when in his beſt humour; what vio- 


lence may we not expect from him 
dat.” „ And are you really alleep 
to what paſſed to-day !?? „ We'are 


now in his. prejent mortiification !?? 
«© I have reloived, however,“ ſaid 
the khalif, “ to ſce him this night.” 
FO! Ameer al Moumaneen!““ ſaid 
the vizir, © the pitcher does not al- 


ways return unbroken.“ „Peace,“ 


xclaimed the khalif, „ I. will be 


e The khalif, Giafar, and 
 Meſrour, in difguiſe, went out at tlie 


lecret gate, found Baſem's chamber 
| lighied' up, and obſerved his ſhadow 
om the wall with a olaſs in his hand, 
the ontward appearance of things 
; preciſely as before. Giafar, by the 
EKhalit's order, knocked at the door. 
LL Who 1s there?“ exclaimed Baſem. 
« Your gueſts, the moſul merchants,” 
replied They. „ Neither peace nor 
welcome to vou, 2 ſaid Baſem; by 
Alla, it you do not go about your 


buſinels, it will be the ſaddeſt night 


you ever knew.” Indeed brother,” 


+ ſaid Giafar, © we have only two 


words to ay, and therefore beg ad- 


mittance.““ Baſem from his window 


perceiving them at his door, “ Ho, 
ho,” exclaimed he, © what is it you 
want of me ? No foul ſhall enter my 
houſe this night.“ 
never ſaw 0004 i in your countenances, 
and you have brought ruin on all the 


blackſmiths and bagnio Keepers in 


Bagdat.” Giafar, pretending 1 ig no⸗ 


Tance of what had happened, begged 
only for admiſſion. “ We have, laid. 
he, been buſily employed all day in 


our khane, till this moment, and 
know nothing of what paſſes in Bag- 


indeed, and beſeech you, for God's 
ſake, to inform us.“ © Then 1 be- 
ſeech you, tor God's ſake,” replied 
Baſem, „ to come up ſtairs, that I 
may acquaint you; but upon theſe 
Conditions, firlily, that you do not 


commit an act of infidelity, and prac- 
tiſe enchantment againſt me; for e 


very thing you have ſaid hitherto 


has proved true, as if engraven on 


ſtone ; and ſecondly, that you do not 


Interrupt or trouble me with your 


impertinent diſcourſe.” 
This agreement mace, they were 


admitted up airs, found every thing 


diſpoſed as uſual, and took their ſeats 
in lilence. © Now, my guelts,” ſays 


Baſem, “ as you expect tavour of 
God, tell me, do you know nothing 


of what has happened to me this day, 
aud 


Be gone, I ſay, 1 


& . 
39 
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and what has been done by that 
blockhead the khalif ?? His hearers 

hardly could retain from laughing; 
but begged of him to proceed, 
«© Why,” ſaid Baſem, “ from his rag- 
ged beard, and want of underſtande 
ing, he i ſued a royal ordinance for 
muttigg all the baguios of Bagdat 
for three days. Now, having, 
told you laſt night, taken up a new 
trade, this curled ordinance caſt ine 


-adritt again, and reduced me to {uch 


diſtreſs, as no mortal ever experienced 
before, or will experience after me; 


for I could deviſe no fealible me. ans 
of obtaining my evening 5 ] 


« Why did you not aj PPIY t t 


1.2 
1 
33 


ſaid the khatik. On, replied Ba- 


ſem, „ both of them we tut up 
before all the others. It was indeed. 
The people were aflo- 
niſhed; and the numerous tribe of 


a diſmal day. 


bath-inen were ſtarving. However, 
my. cueits,” continued he, „ Provi- 


_ dence did not deſert me, but put five 


drachms in my way, with which, as 
you may fre, I made my uſual. pro- 


viſion, in ſpite ot all who hate me, 


or envy me, and in fpite of the kh: 1 
and all thoſe in his palace. Well, 
well, friend,“ ſaid the khalif, within 


himſelf, «pleaſe. God, I hall one 


time or other be even with you. 


Balem then filled his plats, and, hold 
ing it ſome time before the flame of 


the candle, drank it off, and, nodding 
to hi s COM Pan, ions, thus addreſled 
them; © Now, my gueſts, you. Go 

Alt 4s becomes you; you neither 
Taal to my flowers, nor touch my 
victuals, nor impertinently trouble 


me; and indeed ny provilio: n is bare- 


ly ſufiicient to latisfy my own appe- 


kite.“ 


© God forbid,” cried. Meſrour, 


that it ſhovid ever be {ſatisfied | May 
he never g give meat or drink to ſuch 
a miſerly. Zlutton! By the Lord, we 
never before met with ſuch a ſelfiſh 
churl.“ Batem no ſooner heard theie 


words, than, with rave in his counte- 
nance, turning to Mefrour, „ You. 
contemptible beggarly raical,” ex- 


claimed he, „ whom divine power 
has dyed black, what have you. ral- 


gels brought along with you? I pray. 


heaven you may never proſper, It 


az J 


would have been well had you ſent 
ſome preſent beiore you; 
are pitiful fellows, a falt ſea: of which 
no one ever drank: : 


of bringing your ſupper to eat here; 
vou pretend too to be merchants, but 
you are the moſt niggardly raſcals 
thar God ever created. ? The khalif 
could not help laughing heartily; but 
ſpe king ſoftly to Giafar ; “ After 


e ſaid he, „ the man "has lome 
reaſon to complain; you have come 
breenichts empty-handed; make up 


matters with bim;Giafar,ſpeak cently, 


and promile to behave better to-mor- 
row night. % $f beſeech you, Hadgi 


Baiem,” faid the vizir, with great 
Roles ns forgive What ! 18 paſt; 5 we 
have been to blame; but to-morrow 


night we will bring ſuch a ſplendid | 


upper, as we hope Will make up for 
a! orie 1 de fic 1 e Aſplen- 


did lupper!“ replied Baſem, “ you. 


lie, you nizzards, I do not beli eve a 


word you Lay. Your bottle com- 
panions (as the. ſong ſays) perith | 
trom thirit, and the 
table pine with hunger, vour dog is 


Zuelts at your 


mangy, and your door bolted again 
hoſpitality. 1 

It was not in the power of the 
khalif to prevent laughing immode- 


rately: but Bafem returned to his 


wine, and, without taking notice of 


his gueſts, continued to regale him— 
ſelf, till he became to all appearance 


ſaid the 


a n % Giafar, 


kKhalif, “our friend ſeems: to have 
nearly done for himſelf ; now is the 
time to learn of him, by what means 


hc procured the ive drachms this 

day.” „% Hadgi Baſem !” ſaid the 
Vizir, in a ſubnuilhive tone of voice. 
« What would you bave,” rephed he, 
« you fellow with the old bear's 
winſkkers 7 „. adorn, 
Vizir, © we take a lively intereſt in 
every thing concerning you; We 


grieve e von are diſtreſled, and 


rejoice when youare happy.” * Well, 
well, what then, what is it that you 
require of me?” „ Only to know,” 
ſaid Giafar, “ what happened after 


you found this morning that all tne 
% Now, for 


b. anios were hut up.“ 


once, I will tell you, but upon con- 
dition, 


but you. 
vou never, even 


by miltake, brought any thing ta 
employ one's teeth; never thought 


” Continued the 
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dition, that you do not diſcloſe what 
I ſhall communicate.” Giafar aſſured 
him that he had nothing to appre- 
hend, and that they were on the point 
of departing from Bagdat. Baſem 
then entered into a circumſtantial de- 
_ tail of all that day's adventures, and 
having concluded, “ The khalif,” 
ſaid he, “ may, if he pleaſes, ſhut 
up the mihkamy, and provoke the 
populace to ai inſurrection ; but for 
my part, my reſolution is fixed to 
die, by God's leave, an officer of 
Juſtice.” 


_ drank it with the uſual ceremony, 


but happening at that moment to 
 beich, “ And this,” he cried, “ in the 


beard of the Khalif,” To-morrow, 
thought the khalif, I will make an 
example of this drunkard, which 
ſhall turmiſh converſation for all the 
inhabitants of Bagdat. 
Jhe day following, 
ing ſeated on his throne, and ſur- 


rounded by the emeers, vizirs, and 
the great officers of his court, Giafar 


the vizir entered the givan, - and, 


pProſtrating himſelf before the throne, 
Wiſhed increaſe of years and proſpe- 


rity to his maſter. * Giafar,” faid 

the khalif, „ iſſue immediate orders 
to the mahkamy, in my name, that 
ſtrict inquiry be made concerning the 
meſſengers of juſtice, in order to 
prevent people from being impoſed 
on by ſuch as have intruded them- 
ſelves into office. Let thoſe who are 
of long ſtanding be retained, with an 
| increaſe of ſalary ; but all thoſe of 
ſhort ſtanding, and who have intrud- 
ed without due recommendation, be 


puniſhed with the baſtinado, and diſ- 


miſſed. The Khalif's orders were 
obeyed. 
__ who had remained faſt aſleep in the 


place where he was left the night be- 


fore, awoke after ſun-riſe. J have 
to-day,” ſaid he, © been rather to 
blame in neglecting the law.” He 


then dreſſed himſelf, carefully tying 


his turban, and exclaimed as he com- 
bed his beard, Grant, kind heaven, 
that I may die a meſſenger of the 
Jaw.” He then ſallied forth, locked 
| His door, and proceeding to the mah- 
Kamy, mingled in the crowd of mel- 
ſengers attending the cady's divan. 


He then filled a bumper, 


the khalif be- 
into office ??? 


in the mighty God; 
come of me!”. Baſem - was rouſed 
from his reverie, by the cady calling 
to him; but he did not move till 


In'the mean time, Baſem, « What is 
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When the order of the khalif was 


delivered to the cady, that magiſtrate 
roſe from his ſeat, and in token of 


reſpect and obedience, he kiſſed the 


paper, and then raiſed it to his fore- 
head. Let the inſtruments for the 
baſtinado,” ſaid he, “be brought in, 
the filk, (for ſecuring the legs,) and 
the rods ; ; let all the meſſengers be in 
readineſs to appear when called for.”* 
Baſem, who was very attentive to e- 


very thing that paſſed, ſaid to him- 


os | My God, what is the mean- 


ing of all this ? Shar is intended to be 


done!“ The firſt meſſenger who was 
called made a reſpectful bow, and 


| ſtood before the cady, with his hands 
and his eyes fixed on the 
„% What is your name?“ 
interrogated the magiſtrate, £ 64 your 
and your grandfather's 
name? what allowance have you, and 
by what recommendation did you get 
The meſſenger ad- 
vancing two ſteps, replied © M y name 
is Magid, my father's name Salem, 


croſſed, 
ground. 


father's, 


and my grandfather's Napha; my al- 


lowance is three dollars, and a veſt 
I inherited the 
office from my anceſtors of old, and 
was recommended by ſuch and ſuch 
perſons.” The cady ordered a pre- 

ſent for the man, and that he ſhould 

ſtand on one ſide, to make room for 
the next. 

"2 mJ examination of meflengers,” 
ſaid Baſem, within himſelf, 4 was 


of cloth once a-year. 


never heard of in the works till this 
day ; there 1s no truft nor power but 


called a ſecond time. | 
your name?“ demanded the cady. 
« Baſem, the blackſmith.” As your 
trade,” obſerved the, cadi, “is that 
of a blackimith, ſince when did you 
become an officer of juſtice ?!?. „ L 
entered into the law yeſterday,” ſaid 
Baſem; „but, O cady!” continued 


he, „I ama man of wonderful abi- 
 lities; ; when I pleaſe, I can be a cady, 


or a wakeel, or a wiſe devout man, 


with a capacious belly.” Neither the 


cady, nor the ſpectators, could for- 
bear laughing; ; put Baſem' $ legs 3 
oon 


what will be⸗ 
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foon ſecured in the filk, and he ſuf- 
fered the baſtinado in obedience to 
the khalif's orders. 

After this diſaſter, he returned to 


his houſe mortified and melancholy, 


and ſat down to ponder on his ſitua- 
tion. He ſoon however recovered 


His ſpirits, and ſtarting up, he girt 
his loins, and ſeizing a piece of an 


old palm-tree, which had the form 
of a ſword, he ſupplied it with a belt, 
and adjuſted his turban. “ 1 have 


now,“ ſaid he, © neither maſter nor 
friend in this city, and muſt there- 


fore go elſewhere, and ſeek victuals 


and a livelihood. How alas 1 ſhall L 
ſleep to-night, unprovided as I am 
with the uſual neceſſaries; yet the 
world is before me.” He then ſallied 


forth from his abode, and wandered 
from one ſtreet to another of Bagdat; 


ſtill thinking how he ſhould make his 


evening proviſion. As he went ſwag- 


gering along, ſwinging his right and 
left arm alternately, and graſping the 
twig of an almond-tree in one hand, 
every one conſidered him to be a bil- 
dar, belonging to ſome great man. 
Bewildered in thought, and not 
knowing whither he was going, he 
found himſelf in a market- place, 
where a great multitude was aſſembled 
round two men who were fighting. 
Having learned what was the matter, 
he began to exerciſe his almond twig, 
and ſoon made his way through the 
crowd, who taking him for an officer 


ofthe Khalif's, or dreading the ſtrength 


of his arm, fled on all ſides. When 


he got ſight of the combatants, he 


found them covered with duſt and 
blood, and deſperately 


engaged, 
while none of the ſpectators dared to 


{ſeparate them. Baſem obſerving the 
impreſſion that his ſtrong gigantic 


figure had made on the populace, and 
that he was miſtaken for a bildar, 
clapped one hand on the hilt of his 


_ wooden ſword, and flouriſhing the 


almond twig in the other, he ap- 


proached the combatants, and after 


dealing a few blows to each, put an 
end to the fray, 
The ſheih of the ics now ap- 
peared, and addreſſing Baſem as a 
ildar, preſented him with five 
drachms, and requeſted him to carry 
the endes before the Khalif, that 
I 
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they might be puniſhed as diſturbers 


of the public peace. Baſem, as he . 


ſecured the money in his girdle, mut- 


tered to himſelf, ** 1 am Baſem, my 
provilion is from God !” then, ſeizing. 


the two culprits, he lifted them from 
the ground, and walking off with eaſe, 
carrying one under each arm. A 


great croud followed, entreating that 


the combatants might be reconciled 


and diſmifled ; to which Baſem at 
laſt, with ſeeming. reluctance, con- 


ſented, though glad to get ſo rid of 
them. When Baſem found himſelf 


alone, “ All this,” ſaid he, “ is well 
beyond expectation; the five drachms 
were certainly a God-ſend ; and it is 
a matter fixed, that I ſhall remain a 
bildar all the days of my lite. By 


Heaven I will now go the palace, and 
viſit my colleagues!” _ 


1n the ſervice of the khalif there 
were thirty bildars, ten of which at- 


tended conſtantly for three days, and 


were then ſucceeded by other ten in 


rotation. In purſuance of his reſo- 
lution, Baſem repaired to the palace, 


and took a ſtation among the bildars. 
But he found them in all ref pects very | 
different from himſelf; they were of 
a more delicate make, and their rich 


garments of various colours, as they 
{tood in a row, gave them the ap- 
pearance of a bed of flowers in a 


garden. What,” ſaid he, to him 
felf, © are theſe effeminate fellows 
the khalit's bildars ! they are not like 


me; my clothes would ill ſuit them, 


nor ſhould I be well in theirs, whick | 
ſeem ill adapted to their employ-— 


ment.” He telt a degree of contempt 
in making the compariſon, but could 
not refrain from repeatedly gazing 


upon them. In the mean while he 
was obſerved by their chief, who 
took him for a bildar belonging to 
one of the emeers, and who, finding 


nothing to do at home, had come as a 
vilitor to the palace. Having re- 
marked this circumſtance to thoſe 


who ood near him; „ This ftran- 
ger,” ſaid he, © we muſt conſider as 
our guelt, and, if we do not find ſome 


employment for him, it may be re- 


ported rather to cur diſcredit, that a 


brother came to vilit us at the palace 
of the khalit, and that the chief of 


the bildars had not power to be of 


any 


— 
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any ufe to bin « O chief!“ res 
plicd his companions, „ if you mean 
to do a liberal action, never aſk ad- 
vice or conſult about it.“ 


The chief of the bildars on this, 


going to a ſecretary of the treaſury, 
procured an order or notice, to a 
certain rich, confectioner, to come 
without delay, and pay the ſum of 


5000 drachms, due by him, on ſeve- 


Tal accounts, ſpecified in the order: 
but, it being neceflary that the vizir's 
ſignature ſhould be put to the paper, 
he got that done alſo, and returned 
to the place where Baſem remained 
ſtanding. Ho, Brother!“ ſaid he, 
calling loud to Bafem, “ Ho, Bil- 
dar!“ © Is it to me, you call !” ſaid 
Baſem, rather ſurpriſed. 
faid the chief. I am ready,“ re- 
plied Baſem, © to obey your orders; 15 
and advanced towards the chief of 
the bildars with great humility. 1 


wiſh,” ſaid the chief, “ to requeſt. 


the tavour of you, to carry this paper 
from the trealury, with the vizir's 
mark, to Mallim (Maſter) Otman, 
: requiring the payment of $000 dra- 
chms. You know your butineſs,”* 
continued he, and, if he behaves as 
he ought, accept of whatever he of- 
fers you, and go in peace to your own 
houſe. 'We do this merely to ſerve 
you, and as the entertainment to a 
friend, come to vilit us.“ 
| Balem, nota little elated with what 
had happened, thought it beneath 
his dipnity to walk on foot, and 
mounting on one of the afſes, which 
are found ready in the ſtreets to be 
hired, he ordered the driver to en- 


quire, and ſvon-obtained a direction 


to the ſhop of the confectioner, for 
Maſter Otman was eminent in his 
trade, had a handſome houle, a large 
ſhop, and a orcat run of baba” 
Baſem on an aſs, not half ſo big as 
himſelf, went flowly along the treets, 
till he arrived at the ſhop, where Ot⸗ 


man was ſeated, and ſuperintending 


bis workmen. ** 1 am Baſem the 
_ blackſmith,” ſaid he :—the confec- 
tioner took no notice of him.—* I 
have left my companions and other 
buſinels,“ continued he, © merely to 
_ wait on you, and to detire you would 
immediately repair to the palace, 


taking with you ihe money you ee 


firſt killed, 


--"6C Wes, 25 


than that all will be well, 
I will do every thing you ſhall defire; 
but in the mean while, let me intreat 
of you to alight;” and at the ſame 
time he ordered the young man of 
the ſhop to aſſiſt Baſem to get off 
from the aſs; Baſem, with aſſumed 
dignity turning about to the driver, 


Tod him. 
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to the treaſury, and of which there 
ſeems no proſpect of geiting a ſilver 
penny. This paper contains the vis 
zir's order for your immediate ap- 
pearance, ant, as you have the honour 
of being a debtor of the khalit's, you 


will do well to riſe and accompany 
me to the palace, not forgetting the 


5000 drachms.““ 


Otman ſtarting up from his ſeat, | 
and looking more attentively at Ba- 


ſem, approached moſt ſubmiſſively, 
and received the paper, which he 


head. He next addreſſed Baſem in 


terms of the moſt abject ſervility; 
0 moſt excellent bildar ! God has 
particularly favoured me by your 
vilitation, 


Tam no other than your 
ſervant and ſlave, but Jam far from 


equal to the eloquence of your tongue, 


and I cannot pretend to anſwer farther 


gave him half a drachm and diſmiſ- 
He then breathed quick, 
and wiped his brow, as if fatigued. 
The contectionrer, having placed Ba- 
{em on the ſeat from which he him- 


ſelf had riſen, gave private orders to 
procure ten pounds of cabab from 
the bazar, and to bring it wrapped in 


thin cakes of bread. In the mean 
while he ſpread a napkin on Baſem's 
Knee, and ſet before him an Orange 


cut into flices, ſome pounded mint, a 
cake of {weet paltry and ſome honey. 
„O chief of the bildars,” ſaid Ot- 


man, „it is my wiſh that you would 


deign to break your faſt with us, in 
orderto prevent the bile from preying 
on your ſtomach, while ſomething 


better is preparing at the cook's 
ſhop.” He then g 


ſherbet, 
compoled of the diſtilled water of 
yellow water lily,* ſprinkled with 
muſik diſſolved in roſe-water, and 
brought it to his matter, who pre- 
ſented it to Baſem, But the bildar 


allecting the great man, and ſhe wing 
no 


and then raiſed to his 


and that 


gave a ſignal to one 
of the ſhop- men, HO immediately 
prepared a large bow] of 
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no diſpoſition to breakfaſt, Otman 
again addreſſed him: “O chief of 
the bildars, I entreat you by Alla 


and the day of judgment that you will 


taſte of this ſherbet, and eat, were it 
never ſo little, of what is now before 


you, Nay, if you do not condeſcend 


to oblige me, I ſwear—* Hold, hold, 
brother,” cried Baſem, rather than 


you ſhould ſwear, I will comply with 
your requeſt ; buc the truth 1s I have 
no appetite ; for I breakfaſted with 

my companions before receiving your 
Order. The victuals were from the 
_ khalif's kitchen; there were ten 


diſhes, and in each three fowls, but 
dreſſed in different faſhions. I am 


quite full, and can hardly draw my 
breath.” „O chief of the bildars ! 


I know what you do is merely out of 


_ complaiſance, ſaid Otman; make me 
happy by taſting what is before you; 
and indeed you have already been 
very indulgent,” EY 
„Well,“ ſaid Baſem, © rather than 


diſoblige you;” and taking the bowl, 


which held ſome quarts, in one hand, 
he drank it off at one breath, to the 
- amazement of the confectioner, who 
little knew that his gueſt was in the 
habit of guzzling twice as much wine 
every night; but thought within 


himſelf, as he received the empty 


bowl, that the drinker mult be the 
devil in diſguiſe. The cabab, and 


two long cakes of bread, now made 


their appearance, which Baſem de- 
_ voured like one famiſhed ; nor did 


he once look up till he had complete- 
ly cleared the table, including what 
at firſt had been ſet before him as an 
antidote to the bile, Mallim (maſter) 


Otman was ſtill more and more amaz- 
ed: This man, ſaid he, had 
breakfaſted at the palace; what would 


he have done, had he come here faſt- 
ing! I believe in my conſcience that 


nothing leſs than a jack-aſs ſtuffed 
with forced meat, and roaſted whole, 
could have ſatisfied him. Pray heaven 


I was well rid of him.” The confec- 


tioner now attended to his buſineſs 


and his cuſtomers, till it was allora, 


when the dinner which had been or- 


dered at the cook's thop, conſiſting of 


three fat fowls richly ſtuffed, was 
brought in, and delivered to Otman, 


who in due order ſet it before Baſem; 
VOI. V. No. 61. | | 
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ſaying at the ſame time, © in truth, 
O chief of the bildars, we have ſtarv- 
ed you to day, but IJ hope your boun- 
teous mind will excuſe the ſcantineſs 


of your entertainment.” I am not - 


concerned about that,” replied Baſem 


coolly, “ but I wiſh we may let out 


in time to reach the palace, before 


the treaſury ſhuts up, for 1 muſt re- 


turn an anſwer to my maſter,” Vo 
have been kindly indulgent to me,” 


ſaid Mallim Otman, © and had pa- : 


tience from morning till now that it 
is aſſora; let me farther prevail on 


you to honour the poor repaſt pro- 
vided for you, after which pleaſe | 


God all ſhall go well.“ 
Baſem, without farther ceremoney, 


finiſhed the three fowls, drank ano- 


ther bowl of ſherbet, and wiped his 
hands without ſpeaking a word. “ 1 


muſt get this man out of my houſe,” 
ſaid Otman to himſelf, „or he will 


eat me up alſo.” He then went into 


the back ſhop, and filled a large cone 

of thick paper with a variety of dry_ 
ſweetmeats, while in another paper 
he put twenty drachms. Returning 
to Baſem he addreſſed him thus: 

« My lord, I humbly requeſt that you 
would deign to accept of this trifling 
preſent of ſweetmeats now laid be- 
fore you, and that you would favour 
me with your protection. For ſome 
days paſt, trade has gone badly, but 
in a day or two it will mend, and 1 


ſhall then be able to bring the whole 


ſum at once; for you well know that, 


if I ſhould offer only part of the a- 
mount, the conſequence would be 


impriſonment and the baſtinado, 1 
mult therefore intreat from your 
kindneſs and generolity, that you 


would diſpenſe with my going with 


you this bleſſed day, and carry this 
paper of ſweetmeats to your little 


children, and not refuſe this paper, 


containing, twenty drachms, for the 


expences of a bagnio.“ | 


The moment the ſound of twenty 


drachms ſtruck the ear of Baſem, he 
found himſelf much diſpoſed to ſerve 
Otman ; and having ſagacity enough _ 
to perceive, from what the chief of 
the bildars had ſaid on giving him the 


order, that the pretended debt was 


unfounded, and only a pretence for 


putting ſome drachms in his pocket; 
| elpecially 
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eſpecially as the chief of the bildars 
had told him plainly not to bring the 
confectioner, in caſe he behaved to 
him with propriety, he ſpoke to Ot- 
man with great civility, who returned 
his compliments tenfold. 
Otman,” added he, my advice to you 
is, that you do not go out of your 
door to-morrow, nor the day after, 
Nor this week, nor in this month, nor 
in this year; and, when this year ſhall 
be finiſhed, there will be no neceſſity 
for your going to the palace.“ 


ſweetmeats in his hand, walked home- 
wards, it being nearly ſun-ſet, 1 
am Batem, my provition is from God! 
What folly it was to think of leaving 
Bagdat ! where could 1 have been lo 
ell! This morning,” ſaid he, (con- 
verſing with himſelt,) “five drachms, 
in the afternoon twenty, making in 
all twenty-five;” then raiſing his eyes 
to heaven, © O my God! do not 
permit Baſem to expire in any pro- 
feſſion but that of a bildar! I ſhall 
every day be employed as God may 
pleaſe to direct. But by the ſecrecy 
of Ullah! 1 will make no change in 
that way of life to which I have been 


uninterruptedly accuſtomed for theſe 
Jury Years; and AE Oy ce 


«© Mallem 


This. 
affair being ſettled, Baſem, with the 
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that I am poſſeſſed of twenty-five 
drachms, beſides a lucrative office.” 

Engaged wholly in theſe contem- 
plations, Baſem walked ſlowly to his 


houſe, and changing his habit for 


the clothes he uſually wore, he went 


to the bazar, carrying plates and his 


pitcher along with him, © By Ullah,” 
ſaid: he, iow that I have twenty- 
five drachms, I will double my uſual 
allowance, to the confuſion of thoſe 
impertinent raſcals of moſul, who 
buſy themſelves in other people's af- 
fairs.“ He accordingly expended ten 


drachms, increaſed the number of his 
candles, and put two wicks to each 


lamp, ſo that his houſe was lighted 


up more ſplendidly than ever. When 


all was in due order, he ſat down ex- 
ulting, and drank off three large 


bumpers, not forgetting to carry each 


claſs three times round the canvie, 
and at each round to admire the 
brightneſs of his wine. I am Ba- 
tem,” ſaid he,“ my proviſion is from 


the high God.“ Filling a fourth bum- 


per, he ſet it down on the table, and, 


_ forgetting the blows he had received 
at the mahkamy, he ſung a ſtanza of 
one of his beſt ſongs, before nog | 


his wine. 1 
Re be continued. ; 
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THETHER the eulogies which 

have been ſo liberally beſtow- 

ed on the Engliſh archers by different 
writers be perfectly juſt, and whether 


they really were more expert in the 


practice of this branch of war than 
many of the ancient nations, may 
juſtly be diſputed. The laws made to 


inure youth to the practice of the bow, 


by many warlike people of antiquity, 
were much more ſevere than any of 
_ thoſe adopted in this country. Per- 
\ haps, indeed, our archers might de- 
rive a ſuperiority from their hows be- 
ing conſtructed on better principles, 
being more ſkilfully made, and of 
better materials, than thoſe uſed in 
other countries. At any rate, how- 
ever, it appears extraordinary, that 
ſome of our hiſtorians, and particu- 
larly the more modern ones, have re- 
preſented the Engliſh, at the battle of 
Hallings, as entirely ignorant of the 


ſentiment. 


eſſect of archery ; and ſpeak of the 


aſtoniſhment with which the troops 


were ſeized, in finding death inflicted 
on them whilſt the enemy was far at 
a diſtance, 
| firſt diſcharge of arrows from the Nor- 


Speed obſerves, that the 


man army © was a kind of fight both 
ſtrange and terrible unto the E ngliſh, 
who luppoled their enemy had been 
already even in the middeſt amongſt 
them.” Echard expreſſes the ſame 
Thie fight, : he- fays, 

began with great fury, order, and 


equal brayery on both {ides; in which 


the Engliſh were ſeverely gaul'd by 


the thick ſhowers of arrows ror the 


Norman long-bows, before the battle 
joined; which was a weapon then un- 
uſual in England, and thereby the 
more ſurpriling, the wounds coming 
from enemies ſo far diſtant, and not 
ſuddenly to be revenged.”” Hume men- 
tions notlüng of this extraordinary 
ſurpriſe 


Py. 
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furpriſe among the Engliſh troops; 
neither does Matthew Paris, nor many 
others. Sir J. Hayward ſays, The 
uſe of the bow was firſt brought into 
the land by the Normans; and that 
afterwards the Engliſh, being trained 


to the practice of! t, became the beſt 


ſhooters in the world. 77 


That the Engliſh could be ndtant 


of the bow at the conqueſt is impoſ- 
ſible, ſince both the SaxÞds and Danes 
made uſe of it in battle againſt the in- 
habitants of this country, for many 
centuries previous to that time. It is 


true, there is no mention made of ar- 


chers among the troops of Harold, but 
it does not follow that they were igno- 


rant of the effect of archery, or that the 


bow was not then uſed in England. 


It is probable that the Romans firſt 
introduced the bow as a military wea- 


pon into Britain, as archers often 
formed a great part of their auxiliary 


troops. The battle between the Ro- 
maus and our countrymen, as deſcri- 


bed by Ceſar, do not indeed appear 


to have been carried on by the aſſiſ- 
| But from the ſecond. 
book of the Commentaries, we find, 
that Cæſar had both Numidian and 


tance of it. 


Cretan archers in his army, when he 
encountered the Belgæ, in Gaul; and 


it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he al- 


ſo made ule of them among his troops, 


when'in Britain, about two years at- 


terwards. During the reigns which 
ſucceeded that of Julius Ceeſar, and 
when the Romans had ſettled them- 
ſelves on this iſland, archers are fre— 
quently mentioned as part of their 
troops; and it is probable, that the 


reinforcements often ſent to the army 
in Britain included many archers. 


In North Britain the bow appears 
to have been known at leaſt as early 


as it was in the ſouth; the works of 
- Boethius, and other hiſtorians of that 
Country, feem thus to intimate. If 


the poems of Offian may be brought 


as evidence ot the tact, we may per— 
ceive that they uniformly reprefent 
the bow as an attendant on the war- 
rior and the hunter; and that the 


yew-tree was then employed to form 
theſe weapons: “Go to the cave, my 


love, till our battle ceaſe on the field. 


Son of Leith, bring the bows of our 
tathers | the ſounding quivers of 


Morni! Let our three warriors bend 


the yew,” 

During the Saxon heptarchy, we 
find that Offrid, the ſon of Edwin, 
king of Northumbria, was killed by 
an arrow, in a battle between the 


troops of that King and the united ar- 


my of Mercians and Welch, which 
was fought about the year 633, near 
Hatfield, in Yorkſhire. But, except 


this fact, little relating to the bow 


appears 1n our annals of the Saxon 
era. The Danes arrived after Sax- 


ons; and theſe warlike people were 
accuſtomed to the uſe of archery in 
battle, as we find often noticed by 
our early chronicle writers. About 


the year 870, they became very for- 


midable, and committed great depre- 


dations on the inhabitants of Eaſt An- 
glia. In one of their battles with the 


Eat Angles, they overcame their ene. 
my, and took prifoner Edmund, king 


of that part of the iſland, whom, at- 
ter inſulting with many indignities, 
they bound to a ſtake, tor the Daniſh 


archers and javelin-men men to aim 


at, putting him to death by that cruel 
and ignominious expedient. During 


the reign of Alfred, it ſeems proba- 


ble, that archery was much in uſe, 
both in the army of the Danes and in 


that of Alfred. Polydore Virgil con- 


firms this ſuppolition ; for, ſpeaking 


of the troops of Ethelred, of which 


part were commanded hy his brother 


Alfred, he ſays, a great number of ar- 


chers were placed in the rig ht wing of 


the army. 
From this time till the era of the 
Norman invaſion, little*oecurs with 


reſpect to archery; at that time bows 
and arrows are ſpoken of by all our 
hiſtorians; yet many of our early wri- 


ters neglect to particularize the kind 
of bow made uſe of by the Normans. 


John Roſs expreſsly ſays the long- bow 

was uſed. Mr. Barrington was how- 
ever of opinion, that the croſs- bow 
was the inftrument principally em— 
ployed in the army of the invaders z 


and from Sir John Hayward's account” 


of the Duke of Normandy, it feems 
almoſt certain, that he himſelf nfed. 
the croſs- bow, 
however, that the arbalitt and Jong= 


bow were. both uſed on that memo- 


rable occaſion, In the reign of Henry 


U 2 | II. are 


It is moſt probable, 
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II. archery ſeems to have been firſt car- 


ried into Ireland by the troops of that 
king. Lord Lyttleton ſays, „It is 


ſtrange that the Iriſh, who had much 
Intercourſe with the Welſh before the 


time of Henry II. ſhould not have 
learnt from that nation, who greatly 
excelled in archery, that arrows were 
better weapons to annoy the enemy 
with than ſtones, which, unleſs at a 
ſmall diſtance, could have little or no 


effect.“ The ſame author obſerves, | 
that, „from many inſtances, in the 


_ courſe of theſe wars, it appears, that 
the Engliſh conqueſts in Ireland were 


by — owing to the uſe of the 


ong-bow in battle, which the Iriſh 


| infantry wanted,” And therefore 


_ Giraldus Cambrenſis, in his chapter 


entitled Qualiter Hiber nica gens ſit ex- 
pugnanda, adviles, that, in all en- 
gagements with that people, archers 
ſhould be intermingled with! the e 
armed troops. 
I o ſhew how worthy of imitation 
the Welch were at the time of Henry 
II. in the uſe of the bow, we need 
only repeat what is mentioned by Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis. There is a par- 
ticular tribe in Wales,“ ſays this an- 


cent writer, © named the Venta; a 
people brave and warlike, and who 
far excel the other inhabitants of that 


country in the practice of archery. 
During a ſiege, it happened that two 


| ſoldiers running in haſte towards a 


tower, ſituated at a little diſtance from 
them, were attacked with a number 
of arrows from the Welſh ; which be- 
ing ſhot with prodigious violence, 
Jome penetrated through the oak 


doors of a portal, although they were 


the breadth of four fingers in thick- 
neſs. The heads of iheſe arrows 
were afterwards driven Out and pre- 
ſerved, in order to continue the re- 
| membrance . of ſuch extraordinary 
force in ſhooting with the bow. It 
happened allo in a battle, at the time 
| of William de Bruſa, as he himſelf 

relates, that a Welſhman having di- 
rected his arrow at an horſe-ſoldier, 


who was clad in armour, and had his. 


leather coat under it, the arrow, be- 
ſides piercing the man through the 
bip, ſtruck alſo through the ſaddle, 
and mortally wounded the horſe on 
which he ſat. Another Welſh ſol. 
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dier, having ſhot an arrow at an horſ#- 
man who was covered with ftrong ar- 
mour in the ſame manner, the ſhaft 
penetrated through his hip and fixed 


in the ſaddle: but what is moſt re- 


markable is, that, as the horſeman 
drew his bridle aſide to tura round, 
he received another arrow in his hip 
on the oppoſite ſide, which paſling 
through it, he was firmly faſtened to 
the ſaddle on both ſides. [tinerar. 
Cambriæ. Gir. Camb. p. 835. 


The battle of Creſſy, as well as 


that of Poitiers, intimates the bow 


to have been highly cultivated by the 


Engliſh at thoſe times; but it was found 


neceſſary by Edward to enforce the 


practice of archery during the peace 


_ which followed, as the ſoldiers rather 
attended to other amuſements than to 
archery. During the reign of Richard 
II. little is recorded with reſpect to 
the bow. We find, however, from 
Hollingſhead, that a number of archers 

were ſent at the requeſt of the Ge- 


noeſe, to aſſiſt them againſt the Sa- 


racens on the coaſt of Barbary; and 
that they performed ſome wonderful 
exploits with their long- bow. From 


a paſſage in Stowe, we find Richard 
II. to have had a very numerous 


guard of archers; and in the reign of 
Henry IV. a memorable victory was 


gained over the Scots near Halidowne- 


hill, in the year 1402, by Lord Percie's 
archers. The Earl of Douglas, who | 


commanded the Scotch army in that 


action, enraged to ſee his men falling 
thick around him by ſhowers of ar- 
rows, and truſting to the goodneſs of 


his armour, accompanied by about 
eighty lords, knights, and gentlemen, 


in complete armour, ruſhed forward, 
and attacked the Engliſh archers {word 
in hand. But he had ſoon reaſon to 
repent his raſhneſs. 'The Englith ar- 
rows were ſo ſharp and and ſtrong, 
and diſcharged with ſo much es. 
that no armour could repel them. The 


Earl of Douglas, after receiving five 


wounds, was made priſoner; and all 


his brave companions were either kil- 
led or taken. Philip de Comines ac- 
knowledges, what our own writers 
aſſert, that the Engliſh archers excel- 


led thoſe of every other nation; and 
Sir John Forteſcue ſays, “ that the 


might of the ad nora of England ſtan = 
duyth 
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Henry VIII. 
ports, that that prince ſhot as well as 
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dyth upon archers.“ The ſuperior 
9 of their archers gave the 


Engliſh a great advantage over their 


enemies the French and Scots. The 


French depended chiefly on their men 


at arms, and the Scots on their pike- 
men; but the ranks of both were of- 
ten thinned and thrown into diſorder 


by flights of arrows before they could 


reach their enemies. | 

The battle of Agincourt, which 
happened in the year of 1415, under 
Henry V. is the next ſignal victory 
aſcribed to the Engliſh archers, who 


deſtroyed a great numberoftheFreach 


cavalry. by. their yard-long arrow's. 


'This, indeed, ſeems the laſt very im- 


portant action in which archery 1s 
much ſpoken of; and, although the 
uſe of it was continued through ſeve- 
ral ſucceeding reigns, it ſeems to have 
been cultivated more for diverſion 
than for real military ſervice. It is 


ſaid, that James I. of Scotland, du- 


ring his long confinement in E gland, 


in the be gioning of the iſteenth cen- 
tury, was ſo ſtruck with the ſpirit 
and gallantry of the Engliſh archers, 


that, on returning to his own coun- 
try, he eſtabli ſhed the Royal Com- 
pany of Edinburgh Bowmen, which 
ſubſliſts at the preſent day; and almoſt 
all the Scottiſh nobility and per lons of 
rank are members of it. 

As an amuſement, archery \ as ex- 
tremely faſhionable in the time of 
and Hollingſhead re— 


10 of his guard. Edward VI. is 
ſo ſaid, by Mr. Barrington, to have 
been very fond of the exerciſe. Chas. 
I. appears to have amuſed himſelf in 


this way alſo; and is repreſented in 
e frontiſpiece of Markham's Art of 


Archery, (1634, ) in the attitude and 
dreſs of a bowman. He likewiſe if- 


ſjued a proclamation to the lord-mayor 
and privy-council, 
fields near London from being ſo in- 


to prevent the 


cloſed as to © interrupt the necefſar y 
and profitable exerciſe of ſhooting.” 
During the reigns of Charles II. and 


James II. the amuſement was con- 


tinued ; and the former ſometimes at- 
tended at exhibitions of ſhooting. As 
to the diſtance towhich an arrow could 


be ſhot from the long-bow, that muſt 
nece ſſarily have depended much on 


perhaps cannot be fixed. 


period. 
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the ſtrength and fleight of the archer; 


but in general the diſtance was rec- 
koned from eleven to twelve {core 
yards, 


The exact time in which the bow. 


became diſuſed in war by the Engliſh, 


mentions, that arrows were ſhot by 


the Engliſh at the iſle of Rhé, in 1627 


Mr. Groſe informs us, that in 16435 
the Earl of Etſex iſſued a precept 
« for {tirring up all well-aftected peo- 


ple by benevolence, towards the rail. 


ing of a company of archers for the 


ſervice of the king (Charles I.) and 
the parliament.” And, in a pain» 
phlet, ſays the ſame author, printed 


anno 1664, giving an account of the 


ſucceſs of the Marquis of Montroſe 


againſt the Scots, bowmen are re— 
peatedly mentioned. 


he and his fon were empowered to 
teach the combined management of 
the pike and the bow ; 


eſtimation among the Engliſh for more 
than two centuries after gun-powder 
was introduced; which probably a- 
roſe from muſkets being at firſt very 


| cumberſome and unwieldy. 


As early as the beginning of the 


twelfth century, a law was inſtituted 


with reſpect to the practice of archery, 


which treed from the charge of mur 


der any one who, in practiling with 
arrows or darts, ſhould kill a perſoa 


ſtanding near. This is the firſt regu- 
lation to be found in our annals; ; and 


it appears to have been overlooked by 
Mr. Barrington and Mr. Groſe. Till 


the time of Edward III. no law ſeems 
to have palled in this kingdom with 


reſpect to archery. This prince, how. 


ever, found it neceſſary to enjoin the 
practice of the bow by two mandates 


during his reign; and, in the reign 


of Richard 11. an act made to com- 


pel all ſervants to ſhoot on Sundays 
and holidays. From this time many 
laws were enacted, of which the fol. 
lowing is a ſummary. The ) Henry 
IV. ordains, that the heads of arrows 
ſhall in future be well boiled and 


brazed, and hardened at the points 


with 


P. Daniel 


Neade, in the 
reign of Charles I. obtained a com- 


miltion under the great ſeal, wherein 


which ſhews 
that archery was not laid aſide at this 
Indeed Mr. Groſe aſſerts, 
that the long bow continued to be in 
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with ſteel; under the pain of the for- 
feiture of all ſuch heads otherwiſe ma- 


nufactured, and impriſonment to the 


makers: all arrows heads to be mark- 
ed with the maker's name. Henry V. 
ordered the ſheriffs of ſeveral coun- 
ies to piocure feathers from the 
wings of geeſe, picking {ix from each 
gooſe. IWo feathers in an arrow 
were to be white, and one brown or 
grey; and this difference in colour 


informed the archer in an inſtant how 


to place the arrow. In the time of 
Edward IV. an act paſſed, ordaining 
every Engliſhinan to have a bow of 
His own height; and butts were or- 

dered to be put up in every townſhip; 
For the inhabitants to ſhoot at on-feaſt 
days; and, if any neglected, the pe- 
nalty of one halfpenny was incurred. 

An act of x Richard III. complains, 
that by the ſeditious confederacy of 
Lombards uſing divers ports of this 
realm, the bow-ſtaves were raiſed to 
an outrageous price; that is to ſay, 

0 eight pounds an hundred where 


they were wont to be ſold at forty 
This act therefore pro- 
vides that ten bow- ſtaves ſhall be im- 


ſtllings. 


ported with every butt of Malmſey 
or Tyre wines, brought by the mer— 
chants trading from Venice into this 
land, under a penalty of thirteen ſhil- 
| Hngs and fourpence, for every butt 
of the ſaid wines, in Cale of neglect. 


In the 33 Henry VIII. we have a 


ſtatute of complaint on account of 


the decay of this art. Jt ordains, that 


all men under ſixty, except ſpiritual 
men, juſtices, &c. ſhalt uſe ſhooting 


with the long-bow, and ſhall have a 


bow and arrows ready continually in 
their houſe. And that every perfon, 
having a man- child or men-children 
In his houſe, {hall provide a bow and 
two ſhatts for every ſuch man- child, 
being ſeven years old and upwards, 
till of the age of thirteen, in order to 
promote ſhooting. And if a maſter 


or father permit his ſervants or chile 


dren, being ſeventeen years of age, 
to lack 2 bow and arrows tor the {pace 
of a month, the faid malter or father 
Mall forfeit ix and eight-pence for 


every offence. Alſo every ſervant up- 


| wards of ſeventeen and under ſixty 


years of age, ſhall pay fix and eight- 


pence it he be without a bow and four 


for they do not thyr dutye. 
now be no juſtices ; 


with ſtrength of bodye. 
bowes bought me according to my 
age and ſtrength; as I encreaſed in 
them, ſo my. bowes were made bigger 
for men ſhall never ſnute 
well, excepte they be brought up in 
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arrows for one month. The inhabi- 
tants of every city, town, and place, 
are ordered by this act to erect butts, 
and ule ſhooting on holidays, and at 
every other convenient time. 

In this reign, alſo, the practice of 
archery ſeems to have been enforced 
from the pulpit. In a ſermon of bi- 
ſhop Latimer, preached before the 


king, after condemning the vices of 
the age, he concludes thus ; 6 The 


art of "hy utynze hath ben in tymes paſt 


much eſtemed ; in this realme; it is a 


6 . , 
gyft of God, that he hath geven us to 


'exceil all other nacions withal. It 
hath bene Goddes inſtrumente where. 


by he hath gyven us manye victories 
agayneſte our enemyes. But nowe 
we have taken up horynge in townes, 


inſtead of ſhatynge in the fyeldes. A 
wonGerous thynge, that ſo excelente 


a gyft of God ſnould be ſo tyttle eſ- 
tecmed. 


ſome proclamacion, ſome ſharpe pro- 
clamacion, to the juſtices of peace, 


Charge them upon their allegiance, 
that this ſingular benefit of God may 


be prac} ifed ; and that it be not turned 


into bollyng, and gloſfying, and hor- 
ing, wythin the townes ; for they be 


negligente in executing theſe lawes of 


ſnutynge. In my tyme, my poore fa- 


ther was as dilizent to teach me to 
ſhute, as to learne any other thynge; * 


and fo 1 thinke other menne dyd thyr 
children. He taught me howe to 
drawe, howe to laye my bodye in my 
bowe, and not to drawe wyth ſtrength 
of armes, as other nacions do, but 
I had my 


and bigger : 


it. Fe is a goodly arte, a holſome 
kynde of exerciſe, and much com— 
mended in phiſike. Marcilius Sici— 


nus, in hys boke de triplici vita (it is 


a greate while fins I red bym nowe) ; 

but I remember he commendeth thys 

Kinde of enero and ſayth, that it 
wreſtletk 


I dere you, my lordes, 
even as you love honoure, and glorye 
of God, and intende to remove his 
indignacion, let there be ſent fürth 


Juſtices. 
ther be many good 
actes made for this matter alrcady. 
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_ diſeaſes; 


ſtatutes Kept, as were 


that place. 
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wreſtletli agaynſte many kyndes of 
In the reverence of God, 
Jet it be continued. Leta proclama- 
tion go furth, charging the juſtices of 
peace, that they fee ſuch actes and 
made tor thys 
purpoſe.” Latimer's Dermons, black 
letter, 1549. 12110. 

Henry VIII. n making laws 
in favour of archery, inftitutci! a ſo- 
ciety, in 1537, for the practice of 
ſhooting, under a charter, in the 
name ot the Fraternity of St. George. 
This fraternity is now the Artillery 
Company of London, It is ſaid, that 
the king fixed a meeting of them at 


Win dſor, when a perſon of the name 


of Barlow far out-ſhot the reit; which 
pleaſed the king ſo much, that he told 
Barlow he would make him Duke of 

Shoreditch, he being an inhabitant of 
This dignity was con- 


ferred, and long preſerved by the 


commander of the London Archers, 
| who uſed to ſummon the officers ot 


his ſeveral diviſions, by the titles 
Marguiſtes of Barlow, Clerkenwell, 


Iſlington, Hoxton, Earl of Pancras, 


&c. On another occaſion the king 
met them, attended by the queen and 
his whole court, on Shooter's hill; 

which probably took its name from 
their aſſembling upon it to ſhoot at 
marks. The king granted allo to 


this company a privilege, that it any 


of the members ſhooting at a known 


and accuſtomed butt, "having firit 


pronounced the word fa/t, (or ſtand 


faſt,) ſhould happen to kill any per- 
ſon paſſing between the ſhooter and 


the butt, he ſhould not ſuffer or be 
impriſoned. After this time, we do 
not find any ſtatute to regulate the 
uſe of the bow in England 
The principal uſes for Which ar- 
chers were valued in battle, have been 


divided under the following heads, 


. 10 begin the fight at a diſtance. 
To provoke the enemy, to haraſs and 


draw him out of his advantageous 


poſt. To wound the enemy at a dif- 
To diſorder the enemy as he 
makes his approach. 
horſes. To cope with, and hinder 
efforts of, the light-armed troops of 
their antagoniſts. Yo ſcout and dit. 


Cover ambuthes, as well as to lie in 
ambuſh themſelves, To ma 


ſteady movement, 


To gall the 
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and ludden attempts in time of battle. 
The effect produced on the eye by a 
number of arrows palling through the 
air from one army to another, is 2 cir- 


cumitance which, by no poet who has 


ſung of war, could be paiſed over un- 
noticed, One might fill pages from 
every language with beautiful allu- 
lions to this ſubject, The appearance 


of an arrow on the wing, viewed on 


the ſide, is ſingularly intereſting. Its 
the curve it deſ- 
cribes, its aſcending and deſcending 
motion, its velocity, &c. 
{ources of beauty which never fail to 
excite agrecable feelings in the mind, 
and even lead us to attribute active 
powers, for a moment, to the ſhaft. 
Weakneſs and ſtrength are well ex- 
preſſed by the arrow which arrives 
ſhort or which paſſes far over the tar- 


get; and the different degrees of 


twiftneſs perceptible in arrows, from 
bows of various powers, immediately 


aſſociate the ideas of bodily vigour _ 


and energy, in various degrees of 
ſtrength. 
thus we feel pleaſure from the objects 
in nature which ſurround us. No 
wonder, then, that archery ſince it 


has ceaſed to be dreadful in war, has 
of late become a favourite amule- 


ment, and that many companies are 
formed for the preſervation and prac- 
tice of fo noble and elegant an art, 


Of theſe ſocieties, the following are. 


the principal, viz. The Artillery 
Company, Royal Edinburgh, Tox- 


ophilite, Woodmen of Arden, Royal 
Kentiſh Bowmen, Royal Britiſh Bow- 
men, Robin Hood Bowmen, Loyal 
Yorkſhire archers, Hain 


Archers, 
ault Foreſters, Southampion Ar- 
chers, Bowmen of Chiviot Chace, 


Kentiſh Rangers, Woodmen of Hora- 
fey, Surry Buwmen, Bowmen of the. 


Border, Mercian Buw men, Brough-— 
ton Archers, Statkordlhire Bow nien, 
and Trent Archers. 
hat archery polleſſes many exc ele 
lencies as an amuſement, re quire S lit 
tie trouble to prove. It is an exer- 
ile adapted to every age and every 
degree of ſtret net, and che bod may 
be driven with any required velocity, 
by increaſing or dim michl ng the pow 
er of tlie bow, It is Dot noceffarily 


Jaborioas, a3 it may be diſcontnued at 


the 


are alt 


This is not fantaſtic ; - it is 
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the moment it becomes fatiguing ; a 


pleaſure not to be enjoyed by the hun- | 


ter, who, having finiſhed his chace, 
perceives that he muſt crown his toils 
with an inanimate ride of forty miles 
to his bed. 


muſement, is attended with no cruel- 


ty. It ſheds no innocent blood, nor 
does it torture harmleſs animals 5 


charges which lie heavy againſt many 


other favourite purſuits. It has been 


faid, a reward was ſormerly offered 


to him who could invent a new plea- 
ſure. 
forth by the ladies of the preſent day, 
he who introduced archery as a female 


Had ſuch a reward been held 


Archery alſo, as an a- 


exerciſe would deſervedly have gain» 
ed the prize. 
there are ſo few diverſions in the open 
air, in which women can join with that 
unaſſuming dignity which ornaments 
their character; and, as their ſedentary 


life renders motion neceſſary to health, 


it is to be lamented that ſuitable amuſe- 


ments are wanting to invite them. Ar- 
chery, however, ſeems calculatedto re- 


medy this defect; and, ſince the prac- 


tice of it is become polite and faſnion- 
able, we were tempted to be as dif- 
fuſe in treating of it, as we are anxi- 


ous to promote ſo pleaſing and 2 


an exerciſe.” 


ANECDOTES or PRINCE EUGENE or SAVOY. 


RINCE Eugene was born Octo— 


ber 18, 1663. This hero, whoſe 
_ glorious actions have been the ſub- 
ject of many volumes, was deſcend- 
ed from three of the moſt auguſt 
Houſes in Europe, viz. thoſe of Auſ- 5 
tria, Bourbon, and Savoy. 


The Counteſs of Soiſſons, 


af 10,000 crowns. 
cauſe. of that diſtaſte which our young 


prince took to France, though the 
place of his nativity, 
cealed his inclinations, but laid hold 
of the firſt opportunity to communi- 
„and ſolicit him, 
in the moſt earneſt manner, to confer 
ſorne poſt upon him in the army. But 


cite them the king 


that prince, who delighted in war, 


and loved good ſoldiers, denied him 
the favour under ſeveral weak and 
trivial excuſes; ſometimes pretend- 
ing; that his conſtitution was too ten- 


del; - at other times, that, as he was 


then engaged in no wars, it was ſo 
mich the more difficult to find out a 


poit worth his acceptance. But our 


young hero, whole wit and penetra- 
tion were equal to his courage, too 


plainly perceived that he was rejected 
for no other reaſon, but that his ma- 


jeſty was determined to extirpate his 


family, and ſacrifice it to a groundleſs, 


Political, reſentment: he therefore 


waited with impatience for a 


| our he- 
roe's mother, having fallen under the 
_ viſpleaſure of Louis XIV. the reſent- 

ment of that prince fell on the whole 
The unfortunate counteſs 
was baniſhed after her huſband's de- 
c eaſe, and the Count of Soiſſons, her 
eldeſt ſon, was deprived of his penſion | 
This was the real 


He never con- 


able opportunity to abandon his na- 
tive country, where he met with ſuch 
ungrateful treatment, 
pretence ſoon offered. The Turks, 


having declared war with the empe- 


ror, ſubdued all Hungary in a very 
ſhort time, and threatened Vienna it- 


ſelf with a ſiege, which was actually 
The dreadful ap- 
prehenſions ariſing from the very 


ut in execution. 


name of the Turk, inſpired all Chriſ- 


tian Princes with-a compaſſionate re- 


gard for the deplorable condition te 
which the houſe of Auſtria was then 


reduced; and, though France was 


an implacable enemy to the imperial 
houſe, yet mere decency prevented 


Louis from laying a reſtraint on ſuch 


of his ſubjects as were willing to take 
up arms 1n its deience. On this oc- 
caſion, therefore, Prince Eugene pro- 


ceedcd to the imperial army to meet 
his brother, who then commanded a 
regiment of horſe. 


In this manner 
did France loſe one of the moſt cele- 
brated captains of this age; one, how- 
ever, whoſe birth ſhe may ſtill boaſt 
of. Thus did this young prince en- 
ter into the ſervice of Auſtria, for 


whom he gained ſo many important 
victories, and in whole ſervice he 


may be ſaid to have cloſed his career 
of glory: for, having by brought 
the laſt war in which he was engaged 
to a happy concluſion, while negoci- 
ations tor a general peace were carry- 


ing on, he was wund dead in his bed 


at his palace at Vienna, April 21, 


1736, in the 734) year of his age. 
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% KK &-: NM. 
From Dibdin's © Wl ul of the Wiſp.”? 
5 a hundred years ago, 
Or thereabout 1 believe, 
Liv'd a wite, you muſt know, 


As I quickly ſhall ſhew, 


A true-bred daughter of Eve. 

For this wife, though ſpoule was Seil 
For ſo the ſtory ran, 

Was tempted to evil 


But not by the devil, 


But a deviliſh handforne young man. 


This young man was an officer gay, 


With a mien fo militaire; 


And enfign on half- pay, 


Though no col'nel, ſome ſay, 
Had ſo fierce and ſo noble an air. 
Now the huſband had but one eye; 
And for this his crafty bride 
Choſe him out, by the bye, 


Half her faults to eſpy, 


And to catch him on the blind fide; 


The huſband was gone from home; 


She trick'd out ſmart and neat: 


Now the officer's come, 


Cupid braces his drum, 
And a parley is preſently beat : 


When Betty, who cloſely watch“ d, 


Cried out as ſhe came unawares, 
„If a lye can't be hatch'd, | 
We are all of us catch'd, ä 
For my maſter's coming up Bairs, 5 


Cried the wife, „ have hit on it ſure ; 


Come, come, *tis no time to flinch ; 


We're from danger ſecure, 


Get behind the door, | 
Wit never left wife at a pinch.”” 


Then the huſband came in ſight ; 


Cried ſhe in a counte dit fercam, 
W What joy and delight 
Does your preſence excite: | 

Dear huſband I dreamt a dream ! 


A dream fo extraordinary and rare, 


Pray heav'n it prove not à lie: — 


1 dreaint in that chair, 
Tis as true as you're there, 


That fate had reſtor'd your blind eye.” 


Cried he., What a rout and a pother !”* 


« Nay, Nays at my hopes do not ſcoff: 


The blind eye's like its brother, 


Let me cover t'other.''— 
This doing, the lover ſtole off. 


Her Mars fate retreated, ſhe cry'd _ 
„Well, love, is the fight wholly loſt ?'? 
„Les, wife, your dream ly'd; 
Though till doomſday you'd tried, 
I ſhould yet ſee no more tian A poſt,” 
Vor. V. No. 61. 


« Then the devil take dreams, I ſay, 


For I'm more diſappointed than you.“ 
Quoth the huſband, “Nay, nay, 


When next I'm away, 
Let us hope all FO dreams may come 
true.”? 


CONTRAST iN APFECTION. 


83 ET maid, I hear thy frequent ſigh, 
And mourn to ſee thy languid eye; 


For well I know thy ſymptoms prove 


Thy heart a prey to ſecret love. 

But, though ſo hard a fate be thine, 
Think not thy grief can equal mine. 
Hope may thy vaniſh'd bloom reſtore z 


I figh for him who lives no more, 
The youth, for whom thy boſom ſighs, 


Shall oft' delight thy conſcious eyes; 
And oft? his voice, in accents ſweet, 
Shall friendſhip's ſoothing tone repeat: 


But he tor whom my cheek is pale, 


For whom my health and ſpirits fail, 
Nought to my eyes can e'er reſtore, 


And | ſhall hear his voice no more! 
Thou, in exiſtence, ſtill canſt find 


A charm to captivate thy mind ! 

To make the morning ray delight, 
And-gild the gloomy brow of night; 
But nature's charms to me are fled! 
I nought behold but Henry dead! 


What can my love of life reſtore ? 


I ſigh for him who lives no more! 


FB PETER PINDAR. 


OULD heav'n, indulgent to my 


early choice, 
 Giveme to ling innature's ſimple ſtrain, 
To ſooth ſad mis'ry with perſuaſive voice, 
And from the boſom baniſh mental pain, 


Thy path, O Pindar, I would never trace; 


Proud of the richeſt treaſure of the Nine, 


Sharp fatire's dart ſhould ne'er my page 


diſgrace, 
Nor Tours, nor Louliads, ports the 
line. 


Heay? nz! that a muſe by nature taught 


to ſoar 
« Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way,”? 
Should ſtoop to Nals fantaſtic roar, 
Or in the devious wilds of folly ſtray! 


The ſilken ſtrings that vibratethrough thy 
frame. | 
Are finely form'd by nature's niceſt 
hand ; 
Tho? falſe ambition, and miſtaken fame, 
Have mari'd their concord with Circean 
wand, 


etz 
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Vet, ſhould the tear of ſorrow catch thine 
. 

Or ſufl'ring Virtue her ſad tale! impart, 

Soft Pity's hand acroſs the chords would fly 


The trembling ſtrings in uniſon would 


„ 
Since then the ſofteſt of Apollo s train, 


Vouchſafes a bard. to guide thy long 
ſublime, 


No more to cenſure rouſe the ſ portive pen, 


But purchaſe fame that ſcorns the rage 
of time, 


Gen $ N U F Fo. 
Oyou, O ſnuff, theſe numbers flow ; == 
To you their origin they owe. — 
To you let all the praiſe accrue ; 
It is not that think, but you. 
For, ſince fo fond of you I'm grown, 

I dare not term my thoughts my own. 
When preſent oft you make me ſneeze, 
Yet more Your ablence doth me teaze; 
For when you every nerve convulſe, 
And put to flight my throbbing pulſe, 

Away you go, both fnuff and box, 
To cloſe confinement under locks. 
Then, ſoon as I lit down to think, 
My drowiy eyes begin to wink; 
By every languid line 'tis ſeen, 
I need your penetration keen ; 
5 But, ſoon as you infpire my noſe, 
My brain with bright ideas glows; 


MAGAZINE. 
Inſpir'd by you, the flippant verſe, 


In tinkling numbers round and terſe, 


With rhymes ſo ſlippery and fo ſmooth, 
Eludes the critic's cauitic tooth. | 
Now by the powers of ſong, Oſnuf! 


No mortal can you praiſe enough; 
But not alone in barren verſe 
I mean your merits to rehearſe, 


For, lo! my fiſt, my thumb I clench, 
And eager ſeize a hearty pinch— 
Whoe'er the man, of noſe unbleſt, 

At thee his angry ſnout ſhall twiſt, 


May fate depreſs his noſe's bridge, 


Or red-hot pimples ſcar its ridge, 


Until he moulder down to duſt, | 
And into death's ſnuff- box be thruſt, 


Curious Epitaph on Queen Elizabeth. 


Whitehall, 


Tur queen was brought by water te | 


At every ſtroke the oars did tears let fall, 


More clung about the barge ; fiſh under 
Water 


Wept out their eyes of pearl, and ſwam 


blind after: 


] think the bargemen might with eaſier 
thighs 


Haverow'd herthither in her peopleꝰ seyes. | 


For howlce'er thus much my thoughts 
have ſcann'd 
She'd come by water had ſhe come by land, 


AN * NIG MATIC NOSEG AY, 


"TH  Coquet over adorned, | 
Polly and Ann ended thus. 


. What the jealous never 8 0 


. The vehicle of a triumphant hero, 


2. 
3 
4 
and what a King gOVErNs, | 
8, A. van-youth. -- © 
6. A rainbow. 
7 
8 


The glory ofthe creation, and the pri de | 


of gardens. 


. The emblem of conſtancy, and a ſot's 


= en 
9. What fades Chloe's charms > 
10. The merchant's wealth. . 
xt. A piece of money, and aking' sepithet. 
12. An affection of the mind, and the 
chief ingredient of a cake. 
13. Far from ſour added to Ps 
14. A fop. _ 
15. A devout piece of bacon. 
16. A formal flower. 
17. A gay colour, 
18. A famous painterat the bottom ofahill. 
19. A ſpecies of lace. 


20. A ſeaſon of the year, and what a ra- 


__. gout ſhould be, | 
21. A high-coloured reſemblance. 
22. A rich veſlel, 

22. A lotty firework. 


24. Ahealing liquid, and a rich coat; 


25. A fribble's opinion of himſelf, 
20. An admiral's attendant. 


27. Acratty thick, and a Golen gifts 


28. Without an end. 
29. What courtiers profels, but ſeldom. 


poſleſs. 


30. The pride of ſpring. 


31. Beggarly Bob, 


32. A temale W and what all with | 


to have, 
33. The ſupport ofa dairy and a e 
34. A ſpice. 
35. A ſhort ſong, and an inſect. 
36. A tempter in a little tree. 


37. The emblem of whiteneſs, and what 


a ſot never leaves. 


38. The grand ſignior's turban. 


39. Ahouſe's ſupport & the duſt of a mill. 


40. Bitter's antagoniſt, and the conquer- 


or of England, 


| 41. The houſewife's excullence. | 
42. The goddels of beauty, and the ladics 


delight, 


43. An inſet's produce, and the nurſe” 8 


employ. 


44. The philoſopher's epithet. _ 
45. A kingdom in Aſla & a bright objedt. | 


46. A famous Whig biſhop. 


47. The wonder of an American province. | 


48. It lies low, flies high, and adds (pres 
to a horſe, 
49. A hollow inſtrument, and what a par- 
ſon wears in his hat. 
50. The father of a king of Ifrael, and 
the parent of niches, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
PARLIAMENT-STREET, July 13. 


A Diſpatch, of which the following is 


an extract, has been received by the 
Right Honourable Henry Dundas, one of 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
from Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe, com- 
manding his majeſty's troops in the iſland 
of St. Domingo, dated Port-au-Prince 


May 8, 1797. 
In my letter of the 13th of April, 1 


did myſelf the honour of informing you, 


that the army of the enemy under Touſ- 


ſaint, after the unexpected evacuation of 


VMlirebalais, had pofleſſed itſelf of Grand 


Bois, while the diviſion of their forces on 


the ſide of Leogane continued to fire with 
cannon againſt Grenier. 


The preſervation of theſe poſts was an 
Every 
method was taken in cafe of their loſs, 
to guard the mountain, and to diſpute the 


ground on which the enemy could place 
their howitzers for the deſtruction of Port- 
au- Prince, the object which was ſappoſed | 
to be in their contemplation ; but, as it 
was evident that the army of Toullaint 


could not be prevented from croſſing the 


plain, and, under this impreſſion, the 
Baron Montalembert had obtained my 


permiſſion to evacute the poſt of Thoma- 
Zeauz at the foot of the mountains of 


rand Bois, I determined to take the 


guns in the battery againſt Grenier, that, 
in caſe the armies of Toutlaint and Leo- 
gane ſhould join, they might be totally 
without cannon, which could not well be 
brought acrofs the plain of the Cul 
de Sac, and without cannon the junction 
or ſeparation of their armies was cqually 
indifferent. Colonel Dellources was there- 
fore placed at the head of 2000 troops, 
and tuch preparatory arrangements were 


made as provided tor the protection of 
PArcahaye, and were well calculated to 


iniflead the enemy; and ſuch feints were 
directed as might diſtract their attention. 
The attack was intended to have taken 


place on the 15th of April, but the wind 


did not permit the arrival of Colonel Deſ- 
ſources with his regiment until the 16th, 


when he marched early in the morning 


trom Port-au-Prince to Tourmier. The 
enemy, as was their cuſtom, placed ſome 
troops in ambulcade, who were ſoon dit- 


perſed, and the king's forces arrived at 


Fournier with little loſs, The enemy 


had occupied two poſts on the creſt of the 
mountain Hol pitre, on each ſide of Tour- 


St. Laurent. 


man. 


OECTURRENTE:S; 


mier and nearly at two miles diſtance from 
it, at the habitations of Boutillier and 
It was neceſſary to diſlodge 
them from theſe poſitions; Colonel de 
Peyſter was therefore detached to Bou- 
tillier, from which, with his uſual gal- 
lantry and good conduct, he drove the 
enemy. The poſt of St. Laurent was 
more obſtinately defended, and, by the 
unfortunate loſs of Major Pouchet, who 
was killed in leading on the Jeremie 


troops, they were thrown into confuſion; 


nor was the poſt taken till a greater force, 
with cannon, appeared againſt it. . 

The delay occaſioned by the defence of 
St. Laurent induced Colonel Deſlources to 


poſtpone the attack of the battery till the 


next day; and that intelligent officer em- 


ployed the remainder of the night in max 
ing ſuch preparations as were neceſſary to 
| aſture the ſucceſs of this enterprize. 


The defence of the Cul de Sac was en- 


truſted to the Baron Montalembert, who 
made a conliderable detachment to the 


paſs where the road from Leogane by Gre- 
nicer enters the plain.“ 
was ſkilfully conducted by Major O'Gor- 


rable bodies of the enemy, and, on its 
return to the Croix des Bouquets in the 
evening, was attacked on all fides by ſmall 


parties, who were repulfed. 


_ Toullaint entered the plain in the courſe 


of the day, and marched to the fide of the _ 


Croix des Bouquets, actuated, as it is 
ſaid, by fome vague report of that impor- 
tant poit being to be abandoned on his 
firit appearance, His cavalry fell in with 
the advanced poſts of the Baron Monta- 
lembert's cavalry, under the command of 
Captain Comte Manoux. That officer, 
collecting his troops, immediately charged 


the enemy with great vivacity, when they 
fled, and withdrew, with the utmolt ex- 
pedition, to the mountain. 


In the mean time Captain Couchet, of 


his majeſty's ſhi ip Abergavenny, with 


ſome armed vellels, proceeded off IJ. eo- 
gane, Which place has been effectually 
blockaded ſince my arrival at Port- au- 


Prince, and made various demonſtrations 


to draw the enemy 'Sattention tothat fide. 
I am happy m this opportunity to expreſs 


how much I am bchoiden to the zeal and 


promptitude with which Captain Couchet 


has alſiſted me in promotiag his majelty” 8 


ſervice. 

On the morning of the 17th, Colonel 
Deſſources, having made his difpolitions, 
marched in two columns, we left directly 


X 2 >" + 


This detachment 


It attracted the notice of conſide- 
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to Grenier, under the direction of Co- 
lonel Depeyſter, in which was the Britiſh 
detachment commanded by Major Clay. 
The right column, under the direction of 
Colonel Vicomte d'Alzunc, deſcended 
from St. Laurent. 

Upon the diviſion of the left arriving 
in the bottom, which ſeparated the poſt 
of Grenier from the enemy's battery, it 
turned to the right, and joined the co- 


lumn that had marched from St. Laurent. 


The fog and haze in the bottom prevented 
the enemy from ſecing this movement. 
It was alſo concealed by the judicious 
manner in which Captain Spicer of the 
royal artillery threw. thells from the 
heights of Fournier from an howitzer and 
carronade, directing them againſt the va— 
rious ambuſcades and defences which the 
enemy had thrown up to. protect their 
battery from any attack in its front or on 
its right. 


Ou the junction of his diviſion into 


one column, Colonel Deffources procced- 
ed through a moſt difficult and almott in- 
acceſlible country toturn the left of the 
enemy's battery, and the works witch 
ſupported' it, having leit troops on the 
heights of St. Laurent io ſecure his re- 
treat, and Major Clay to protect him from 
any attack that might be made by the 
road from Leogane. 


As the colonel approached the flank of 


the battery, and that of the breaſt- work 


defending it, he fucceſſively broke his 


troops into diviſions, which kept the enc- 
my's forces in check and tuſpenſe, until 
another divilion, under the command of 
Lieut.-colonel Deilources, had, to their 
great ſurpriſe, pollelſled themſelves of the 
| heights conti derably ' beyond them, when, 
after an laeflectual reſiftance; they fied on 
all ſides, and leſt Colonel Deſlources in 


polleſſion of their battery, the work of 


ſeveral months, and of the gun which 
they had in the precedingnight withdrawn 


from it for the defence of their breaſt- 
This critical enterprize, I am 
Happy to ſay, was eflected with but little 


work. 


Jots, and by its Tucceſs, I was freed from 
any apprehenſions from the junction of 
the enemy's armies. 


I am perſnaded this a: Iditional proof of 


Colonel Deflources? m ilitary ability and 
ſpirit will meet with his majeſty's 
bat ion. That officer fpeaks in the higheſt 
terins of the behaviour of the troops un- 
der his command, of tlie ollicers 
commanded the columns, and in a par- 
ticular manner of the Captains Rodanes, 
Conegrat, and Mouchet, of the colonial 
forces, who formed. his advanced guard, 


and to their intrepidity and conduct he 


appro- 


Who 


ter- privateer of 6 8 
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attributes much of the lucceſs of his ope- 
rations. 

As the troops were allembling to pro- 
ceed to other objects, which I thought of 
importance for the king's ſervice, I was 
intormed by Brigadier-gencral Churchill, 
of an attack that had been made at Irois, 
where, though the enemy had been for- 
tunately repulſed in the aſſault upon that 
poſt, they ſtill continued to invelt it, and 
to threaion its ſiege. 

No time was loſt in detaching the Hon. 
Colonel Maitland with a ſufficient force 
to the aſſiſtance of that officer. 
arrival, Brigadier-ge meral Churchill in- 
formed hum of the repulſe of the enemy. 


J have the honour to incloſe to you a. 


return of the killed and wounded upon 
the attack and deſtruction of the enemy's 
battery and breaſt-works, and of the ord- 
tance and ordnance ſtores taken and de- 
troyed. 
Here follows a return of the killed and 


_ wounded in his majcit vs Britith and co- 


lonial troops, under the command of Co- 
lonel Deſſources, at the different attacks. 
—The total, 9 killed, and 30 wounded. 


Names and Rank of Officers helied and 


wounded, x 
Captain Haly, of the 3d iriſh brigade, 


-wounded. — Major Pouchet, of the fer- 
killed, —-Lieutenant de la 
Rue, of Deſſources, kilied.— Enſign E. 


mie troops, 


viere, of Prince of Wales's chaileurs, 


wounded.—Lieutenants Babin and Cam- 


panne, of Jean Kina's corps, wounded, 
Enfigns le Pine and!“ Artigonave, OL dun- 
to, wouuded, | 


Then foliows a return of ordance oh 


ordnance ſtores, taken and deſtroyed at 
the attack of the battery 
Poſt Fezard. 

N. B. The oniy ordnance taken and car- 
ried away, was the bre{s gun mentioned 
in the above letter. Iwo iron ordnance, 
and moſt of the ſtores taken, were del. 
troyed. | 


PRIZ ES 

The Stulver Dutch privateer, of ten 
guns and forty-eight men, by the Aſtrea, 
oy a Davis. 
Captain Bazely, in his majeſty's s floop 
Harpy, has captured oft St. Vallery, Þ Ef- 
peraice, a large French row-boat, 58 feet 
long, armed: with 10 ſwivels, 
with 32 men, and rowing 30 cars. 

Captain Gunter, in his majeſty's floop 


Nautilus, and the Fox hired cutter, ale 


ter a chace of ten hours,) capture: & 
Brutal, a Dutch lugger- pri vater o 6 Was 
and 32 men, aud the Syren French cut- 
uns and 27 men, who 
were 


On his | 


and heights on. 


Inanned 


— 


» x 1 * — — e 
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corvette, 
frigates belonging to Lord St. Vincent's 


two-pounders, 
ſmall-arms, and 28 men, burthen 30 tons, 


mounting i 
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were cruizing in company for the home. 
ward-bound Baltic convoy. 


The Phacton, one of the weſtern ſquad- 


ron, has captured the Zee, French pri- 
vateer, mounting 20 guns and 120 men. 
Mr. George Hough, in the Diligence 


cuſtom-houſè cutter, has capture, vi St. 


Ive's, PAudacieux French Iugger-priva- 


- teer, mounting one 18-pounder. ana tivo 


{wivels, manned with 46 men; and re- 
taken a Daniih brig, her prize, from Li- 


verpool to Hamburg! 


A Spaniſh privatcer brig, of 14 guns 
and 53 men, by the Santa Margarita, on 


the Cork ſtation. — A French privateer, of 


6 guns and 42 men, by the 7elemacaus 
cutter, n the Portſmouth ſtation.— A Spa- 
nith privateer, of 10 carriage guns, 42 
men, by the Viper cutter, belonging to 
Lord St. Vincent's fleet. — A Spanith brtg 
of 20 guns and 100 men, by two 


fleet.—Ard a French privatcer, of 14 guns 
and co men, by the Trent to the ealtward 
of Yarmouth. 

L'Argonaute French lugger privater, 
2 brals lix-pounders 10 f[Wivels, and 36 


men, by the Galaiea ITizate, Capt. byng, 


between Cape Clear and Scilly. 
The Tyger, of Dunkirk, carrying 2 
and 4 ſwivels, and tome 


by the Repulſe revenue cutter, 07 Col- 
cheſter, Mr. Munnings, commander. 
Les Graces, French lugger pnvateer, 
two-pounder, and two {wi- 
vels, (thrown over-board in the chace, 
by the Viper exciſe cutter, of Harwtch, 
Mr. Kobert Adams, commander; being 
taken on the thore near Clackton, the ene- 
my fed into the countiy immediately on 
their landing, but being purtued by oe 
Cuiter's crew, afliſted to the utmoſt þ 


the inhabitants and troops on the coat, 
the French commander, with twenty of 
his crew, were ſecured, and ately lodged 


in the priſon at Ilarwich. 

Mr. Robert Adams, in the Viper ex- 
ciſe cutter, fell in with and captured 
I'Efpoir French privateer, with 15 men, 
mounting two {wivels, and weil tupplicd 
with ſmall-arms, 


Extract of a. 2 from Admiral the 
Lari of St. Vincent, 10 Evan Nepean, 


" tated ON - boerd {ne 7005 de Paris. 5 


Cadiæ, June 16, 1797. 

Lieutenant Hardy, in the French re— 
publican corvette la Mutine, cut. out of 
the bay of Santa Cruz by the boats of 
his majeſty's ihips Lively an la Minerve, 
has this moment joined. The gallant 'y 
ot this action has induced me to take the 


1 77. d ret aatgsTnges: 
$* Utine 1 01s majelſt) * el 132, au TO 


1 
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appoint Lieutenant Hardy to the command 
of her. | 
Finly,off S. M. end of Teneriffe, May 3 i. 
In, In the 28th, Randing into the 
bay of Santa Cruz, in the iflaad of Te- 
neriffe, in company with la Minerve, I 
diſcovered an armed French brig lying in 
the round. Captain Cockburn agreeing 
with my lelf 1 opinion that the might be 
taken from her anchors, I ordered All the 


boats of the two ſhips, with a lieutenant. 


in each, the next Gen to bring her out; 
Licutenant Hardy, of la Mincive, being 
tlie ſecuior olitcer, the command fell on 
him. At half paſt two in tlie afternoon 
he made a moſt retojute attack, in whicn 


he was gallantly ſupported by Licutenants 


Bland, Hopkias, and Buthoy, and Lieu 
tenant Bulkley of the marines, in the 
Livecly's boat, and Lieutenants Gage aud 
Maling in la Minerve's boats, and under 
a lmaft tire of muſgueiry irom tac brigy 
Dvarded and carried her almoſt immedi⸗ 


ately. This gave an alariu to anc town, 


and a heavy tire of artillery and muſguetry 
wos opened from every part of the gar- 
riſon, and from a large ſaip lying in the 
road, immettiately, Which conttauedwith- 
out intérmilllon tor near an hour, during 
which time they were very much expoſed 
in getting the brig under weigh, and tows 
ing her out, there being very little wind; 
and a little beiore tour o' clock they ha 


got out of reach of the batteries With la 


Mutine French nittonal corvette, of 12 
ſix-pounders, and 2 thirty-lix pounde 


Ccarronades, and 113 men, commanded by 


Citizen X. Paumier. She failed from 
Breit on the 3th, for l'Iſle de France, and 
had put into the bay of Santa Cruz three 


days bciorc to take in water. The cap- 
tain was athore at the time ſhe was cut 


our”: B. HALLOWELL. 
Petty Officers and Seamen of the Lively 
wounaed. 


Mr. R. Standiſh, maſter” s-mate ; ; 


Allen, quarter-maiter ; Peter Lawrence, 


Glenville Newberry, ſeamen. 


Officers and Men of the Minerve wounded. 


Lieutenant Hardy; Mr. J. Coalton, 
gZUnmner | 
Carpenter, ditto,  danyeroutly ; 3 
Lewes, ſecond malter\'>- mate. Matthe 
Velles, zun er's mate, Kohbert Slope 
coxlwain, Anthony Hull, ſeaman, Gans 
gerouly 5 James Dun! ap, CoYporul ; 36a 


Milton, ad Sam. Clark, ofAvite! fall Jiers. 
tract of a Letter from Rear-adniral. 


Harvey, Commander Til 33 At ths 
3 lands, to Evan Nepean, A . 
dated Prince of als, Fort Royal 
B. * Martinique, May 2 „ 1797. 
Eucloſed is An account Ot CAPIUC5 1nd 
recaptutes 
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recaptures made by the ſhips of his ma- 


Jeity's ſquadron under my command, as 
agataſt their teſpective names expreſſed, 
between the 18th of March, 1797, and 


the date hercof. 


An Account of V:ffels captured and re- 
captured between the 18th of March, 
1797, and the zoth of May following. 
Schooner Ranger, from Wilmington, 

bound to Trinidad, laden with lumber 

and Hives, Schooner Nobber, from We- 


ſerſet, bound to the Weſt Indies, laden 
with lumber and flaves,-- Schooner Lit- 


tie Mary, from Surinam, bound to Phi- 
ladelphia, laden with coffee, cotton, and 
ſugar. 


Parmoudon, from Surinam, bound to St. 


Thomas, laden with molatles, ſugar, and 

cotice. Snom Kebecca, from Demerara, 
bound to 8 
and coffee. Sloop General, from Barbva- 


Thomas, laden with ſugar 


does, bo wad to pan, Wop Wen WIthGry 


| Went on ſhore. —Ship Hero, froin 
London, laden with proviſions. —Brig 


 Guadaloupe, 
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goods and proviſions.— Schooner Phenix, 


trom Tobago, bound to St. Thomas, laden 
with fifty puncheons of rum.-—Ship Le- 
land, from Guadaloupe, bound to Santa 
Cruz, laden with cotflee, fugar, and cot- 


ton. — Snip Atlanti, from Teneriffe, laden 


with wine and dry goods. - Schooner Ade- 


lagarde, from Cuba, bound to Porto Rico, 
laden with wax and tortoifethell,-Ship 


Scipio, from Guadaloupe, bound to St. 
Thomas, in ballaſt.—Schooner Jean Kir- 
by, bound to Guadaloupe, in ballaſt. 
Copy of another Letter from Rear-admi- 
ral Harvey to Evan W E/q. dated 


May 29, 1797 


Six, Be pleaſed to acquaint the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, that his 


majeſty's floop, Cyana, being off Domi- 


nica the 3d inſtant, captured la Bayonaiſe 


French ſchooner privateer, belonging to 


vels, and 35 men, which the captain ſent 
to ee Il. HARVEY. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


cour CAMARTIAL at Carne. 


N Monday July 10, the following ſe- 
ven mutineers of the Leopard, whote 


trials were mentioned in our laſt, viz. 
Dennis Sullivan, Alexander Lawſon, Wm. 
_ Welih, Joſeph Fearon, William Roſs, 
George Shave, and Thomas Sterling, were 
executed at the Nore, purtuant to their 
tour on-board that ſhip, and 


lenience ; 


three on- board the: Lancaſter. The ſen- 


tences of ſames Robertſon and John Ha- 
bigand, recommended to Mercy, were re- 


pues d. 


The trials on- board the Neptune ſeem 5 


to draw near a clofe. All the ſhips ar 
diſperſed or diſperfing to various Alone, 


Examples tufliciently rikinghave already 
been made in the Leopard, the Lancaſter, 
and the Sandwich, where mutiny moſt 


predominated, "The proceedings are marK- 


ed with ſuch a ſameneſs of queſtions and 
anſwers, and a n of facts with 
thoſe already relatec 
e Would be GY teclious; A 
number oi them have been convicted, A 
will no doubt fuffer. Davies, who acted, 
during the mutiny, 


that a particular 


Sandwich, has been tried; 
Went to relilt_ the cha: KC of mutiny. He 
ſaid he took change of the thip with a view 
to preierve her, and in compliance with 


aPpucinptory order to that cliect, on pain 


Com- 
Captain Blackwood, 


ot being had up tothe vard-arm. 
TWHhoner Hart well, 
Surgeon 


called in his! bchall, an ny norwithlland- 


as captain of the 
his defence 


Snipe, and feveral others, Were 


ing all that has ba raid againſt the inan, 
the general tenor of their evidence was, 


that his conduct during the mutiny had 
been highly reſpectful to the officers; that 


Captain Blackwood had reprefented his 


conduct to Admiral Buckner and Lord 
who had recommended Captain 


Keith, 
Blackwood to take him to ſea as maiter's 


mate when the mutiny was over; and 
that they verily believed the prifoner was 
compelled by the delegates to act as he 


had done. 
Fl ly 19. Sentence was 8 up- 
on the twenty priſoners from the Sand- 


wich, whole trials are now concluded. 


Gregory Jauran Davis 
Appleyard Brookes McCarty 
Taylor Hockleis Wolfe 
Chant Whitby _ Porter 
Garner Hugbes and 
Holding Badby James Johnes 


were condemned to {uffer death. * 


But as, upon a minute examination of 
the evidence, fome favourable circum- 
| ſtances appeared in the conduct of John 


Whitby, Thomas Brady, George Taylor, 


and William Porter, their caſes were Jett 


by the court to his maje y' s conſideration, 
As the charge was not fully proved 


againſt George Scott, the court ſentenced 


him to be punitbed with 300 laſhes, to 
be inflicted on-board ſuch ſhips, and in 


fuch Proportion, as the lords commiſſion- 


ers of the adnüralty ſhould think fit. 
=— ith regard to William Thomas Jones, 
tough a great degree of cximinality at- 
tached 


carrying 2 guns, fome ſwt-. 
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and fortitude. 
Davey, David Johnſon, Matthew Wilkin- 
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tached to him, yet, upon a conſideration 
of ſome parts of his conduct, the court 
only adjudged him to be reprimanded. 
The court was of opinion, that nothing 
had appeared in the courſe of the evidence 


to criminate Thomas Brown, and he was 


ordered to be diſcharged, 

The caſe of Charles M. Carty; one of 
the ſeamen belonging to the Sandwich, 
who received ſentence of death on-board 
the Neptune, every circumitance conſi- 


dered, is of ſuch a nature as to entitle 


him to the ſerious attention of the admi— 


ralty, and to render him an object highly 


deſerving the merciful interference of his 
ſovercign. 
his oppoſition to the outrageous ſpirit of 
mutiny which prevaded the fleet, was 


near falling a ſacrifice to the reſentment of 
thoſe perſons in whoſe eyes his modera- 


tion and loyalty were conſidered as repre- 
henſible and criminal. Should it ever be 


ſaid of fuch a man that he who once ſuf- 


fered a greaſed rope to be put round his 
neck, rather than yield compliance to the 
treaſonable mandates of the enemies of his 
country, was afterwards puttodeath by the 
laws of that country, for acts committed by 


him during the temporary reign of terror, 


when he was not in the ſituation of a free 
agent, and when his actions correſponded 


not with his intentions? 
On account of the numbers accuſed, | 
and the tediouſneſs of the trials, ſome 


relief was deemed neceſſary for the gen- 


tlemen who compoſed the court-martial 
on-board the Neptune; and theretvre ſe— 
_ veralſhips went round to Portfinouth with 
nts cg to take their trials there on- 


oard the Royal Wittam. Accordingly 
ſeveral have been tried, ſome condemned 


to death, and others to various punith— 
On Tueſday the 


ments, at that place. 
13th, at a quarter paſt eleven o'clock, 


four of the perſons under ſentence of 


death, were executed at Spithead; three 
on-board the Crampus, and one on-board 
the Phoenix, to which ſhips they reſpec- 
tively belonged. Their names are as fol- 
lows, viz. James Smart, John Preſton, 


and Joſeph Croſhall, on-board the Gram- 


pus; and Colin Brown on-board the Phce« 
nix. They met their fate with calmnets 
James Wells, William 


ton, John Shean, and Joſeph Young, a 


black man, for mutiny on-board his mas ; 


jeſty's ſhip Calypſo, were all convicted, 
and ſentenced to be hanged, but were 


_carneftly recommended to mercy.—F 8 
this we preſume to hope, that a ſufficien 
number have ſuffered to appeaſe the in- 
jured laws of the country, and that mer- 
ey may be extended to the remainder, — 


This unfortunate man, for 


and that his navy-ma) 


Mor 


Dowus, on the night of th 
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This may likewiſe be gathered from the 
tenor of the queſtions now put by the 


court-martial, which have all a tendency 


rather to acquit than condemn: and it is 
but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the cnor- 
mous expences occationed by this awful 
proſecution, will difpoſe government to 
terminate it as ſoon as tlie heccllity of 
the cafe allows. 

The following petition of the ſeamen 
now in confinement for acts of mutiny 
and diſobedience of orders committed at the 
Nore, has been preſented Earl Flowe 

Your lordihip's petitioners, with a full. 


reliance on your goodneſs and humanity, 


and deeply impreiled with a full couvic- 


tion of their paſt errors, humbly implore 


your lordthip to contider how long the 
Britiſh navy has rode triumphant under 

your command —whom the Britith ſeamen 
look up to as their guardian and friend. 
To you, whom they have always confi- 
dered as a father, they now apply tor 


your kind interpotition to trep between 


them and the rigour of the law, which 
now hangs over the heads of your lord. 
ſhip's unhappy petitioners, whom the 
confidence repoſed in them by their thip= 
mates renders now the only objects of 
Vengeance to a much. injured and inſulted 

nation. Truſting that your lordthip, who 


knows the minds of ſeamen, and who 


never was afraid to place a full confidence 

in them, will once more ſtep forward to 
ſave us, who have, by your lordſhip's able 
conduct before now been faved in battle. 
Should your lordſhip's timely interpofi- 
tion with bis majeſty be the means of pro- 
curing an act of oblivion for our paſt miſ- 
conduct, it will entail on your lordthip 
and poſterity the bl:{ings of more now 
wretched families, than the mot? brilliagt 
victory ever gained by your lordſhip, to 
which ſome hundreds of your preſent un= 


| happy petitioners have be en wiinets, aud 


be the means of ever enucaring to their 
inſulted country the minds of every Bris 
tith ſeaman. And your lordthip's peti- 
tioners, as in duty bound, half ever pray 
for his majeſty's long and happy reigu, 
long be ail Red * 
Four lordihip's counſel, 

NeErTUNE, fuly 11, 1797. 


NY ON-BOARD THE BTAULTEu. 

The following are the particulars of ttie 
mutiny on-board the Beaulieu, in the 
degthof June : ; 

ihe crew, about nine o*'cjock in the 
evening, aſſembled in diticrent parts of 
the ſhip, and threatened to reicaſe pri- 


N who were in irons, which the ofi- 


cers were determined to retiit, and all of 
t Heim immediately allelabled in the guns 
room 
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zhemſfelves, 


cceded to the 


they ablolutely refufed, 


wounded one man deſperately: 
ws they only made cowardly attempts 
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room together, with as many of the ma- 
Tincs as time would permit: being col- 
lected, and while in the act of arming 


deck encreaſed, which rendered it abſo- 
lutely neceilary for them to quit the gun- 
room, leaving a guard to prevent the 


threats of the mutineers being carried in- 


to chect. The officers immediately pro- 
fore-hatchway, where the 
greateſt confution prevailed; the people 
were told to go guictiy to bed, which 
with infolent 


threats that they would releate the pri- 


ſoners, and draw them from thence aft to 


the quarter- deck. One of the principal 


mutincers was in the very act of taking 
up a hand- ſpike, or an iron crow, againſt 
the officers, wien he was mot through 
the body by Mr. Fitzgerald, the purſer,. 
and was followed by Lieutenant Burn, 
the contents of 


diſcharging bis piſtol, 
which did alſo execution; this fortunately 


defeated their intentions of releaſing the 
priloners, and taking poileftion 0 the 
finall-arms, which were under th 


e half- 
deck, and which was their principal ob- 


ject. The officers then proceeded to the 


quarter-deck, and, while ſecuring the arm- 


cheſt there, a ſecond attack was made by 
the mutineers from under the half-deck, 
when unfortunately they got poſſeſſion of 


ſome cutlaſſes, and run a marine, who 


was one of the centinels over the pri- 
ſoners, through the body; a ſecond fire 
from the officers immediately commenced, 


which had the deſired effect, feveral of 


the leading mutineers being deſperately. 
wounded 
ok the forecaſtle, and had the ſtarboard 


; they, however, got pofleſſion 


guns looſe, and pointed aft, when the 
officers attacked them with ſucceſs, and 


trom between the guns of the main- deck, 


for about fifteen minutes, when all were 


driven below, and the hatches battened 


down, and centinels. pleced to prevent 
Finding 
themiclves ſo completely foiled in all their 


their getting on deck again. 


attempts, their leſt retource (deſperate 


indeed) was to blow the thip up, which 


was fortunately prevented by a party plo- 
perly armed, 


Placed a guard there: on heating the firſt 
diſcharge, all the marines who could not 
allemble before, and a proportion of well- 


diipoſed ſeamen (much to their credit), 


Joined the officers —tgurteen or fifteen were 
on the whole wounded, five dangerouſly, 

We are DADDY to add, that none of the 
otficers “ 


the noiſe and confufſion on 


from this 


who went below, drove 
them to their hammocks, battened down 
the {cuttle leading to the magazine, and 


ard (although many narrowly 


eſcaped) except Mr. Burn, firſt lieutenant, 
who was flightly wounded. 
the principal mutinecrs were put in con- 
Rune ment, and tried by a court- martial. 
Fuly 17. This day the court- martial 
upon 16 of the mutineers of the Beaulieu, 
held on- board the Ardent, Captain Burges, 
preſident, was cloſed by the ſeverat-ie 


the quarter-deck, to give the whole ſhip's 
company, az well as numerous vilito:s 
from the ſhore, an opportunity of being 


preſent: tne marines being under arms, 


the waole preſenting a very ſolema ſcene, 
tie judge-advocate, Mr. Hellier, then 
proceeded to read the ſentences. The fol- 
lowing leven, viz. John Herron, William 


B:own, Charles Barnet, Thomas Hunter, 
Avraham Nelſon, William Hooper, and 
Jeames Keates, were condemned to death; 
the three latter were recommended to mer- 
cy. john Gardner, George Pentington, 


David Walker, William Murray, William 
Smith, John Williams, John Dyer, Chas. 
King, and J. MKnight, were acquitted, 


On Saturday july 18, died at his ſeat 


near Beaconsficld, after a long and pain- - 
ful illneſs, which he bore with pious for- 


titude, worthy of his character, in the 
68tit year of his age, the Right Honour- 


able Edmund Burke. His end was ſuited 


to the ſimple greatneſs of mind which he 


diſplayed through life, every way unat- 


fected, without levity, without oftenta- 
tion, full of natural grace and dignity. 
He appeared neither to with nor to dread, 
but patiently and placidly to wait, the ap- 
pointed hour of diflolution. He had been 


liſtening to ſome eſſays of Addiſon, in 


which he ever took delight; he had re- 


commended himſelf in many affectionate 


meliages to the remembrance of thoſe 


adjacent friends whom he had never ceaied 


to love: he had converſed ſome time with 
his accuſtomed force of thought and cx- 
preſſion on the awful ſituation of his coun- 
try, for the welfare of which his heart 
was intereſted to the laſt beat; he had 


given with ſteady compoſure ſome private 


directions in contemplation of his ap- 


proaching death; when, as his attendants 


were conveying him to his bed, he ſunk 


down, and, after a ſhort ſtruggle, paſled 


quietly and without a groan, to eternal 
reſt, in hopes of that mercy which he hag 
Jult declared he had long fought with un- 


teigned humiliation, and to which he 


looked with a trembling hope. Of his 
talents and àcquirements in general it is 
unneceſſary to ſpeak: they were long the 
glory of his country, and the admiration 
of Europe. He nas left behind him three 
or four quaxto volumes in manuſcript. 
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' DUKE or SULLY; PRIME MINISTER of FRANCE. 


AXIMILIANdeBethune,duke 
of Sully, was grand- maſter of 


the artillery, and marſhal of France, 
ſovereign prince of Enrichemont and 


Bois-Bell, marquis of Roſny, and 
one of the ableſt and moſt upright mi- 
niſters France ever had. He was de- 
ſcended from an illuſtrious houſe, 
and was born in 1560. 
very young into the ſervice of Henry 
of Bourbon, then king of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV. of France, who 
was juſt ſeven years his elder. He 
was bred in the reformed religion, 


and continued in the profeſſion of it 


to the end of his life, though from 


political motives he adviſed his maſter 
to abjure it, as the only method of 
putting an "end to the mileries of 


France. 


After Henry had gained poſſe Ton. 


of the kingdom, Sully performed all 


the duties of a great and good mini- 
| while his "maſter exerciſed all 
the offices of a great and good king. 


iter, 


He had been at the battles of Coutras, 


Arques, and Ivry; at the fieges of 
| Rouen, and Laon ; : 
and lignalized lnmſelf on every im- 


Paris, Noyon, 


portant occaſion. In 1597 he was 


made chief overſeer of the highways 
of France; and the following year 


was raifed to the poſt of ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances. Though he 
was then but 40 years of age, and had 


_ hitherto ſignalized himſelf only in the 


army, he Put the king's fivances in 


ſuch order, that he paid his debts, 
which amounted to two hundred nil- 
lions of livres, and laid up great ſums 
in the royal treaſury, 


In ſpite of the ſuperiority of his 
talents, and the purity. of his inten- 
tions, this great miniſter was ever 
harraſſe d by calumnies and mifrepre— 
ſentations. Many of them were ſtu— 


dioufly related to Henry, who occa- 
ſionally mentioned them 10 him, aud 
heard in what manner he defended 

Once, after a Converſation. 


himſelf. 
of three hours on ſubjects like theſe, 
heetibraced Sully at coming out of 
his antichamber before all his court, 


and ſaid, “ IT eſteem you as the beſt 


and the md innocent man that ever 
VOL. V. No. 63. 


He entered 


fk; 


and far mers. 


was, as well as the moſt loyal and the 
moſt uſeful ſervant Jever poſſeſſed.” 


Then turning round to ſome of Sully's 
enemies who were preſent, he added, 
I wiſh earneſtly to let you all know, 


that I love Sully better that ever, and 
that death alone can diſſolve my 
eſteem for him.” 

Sully, in conformity with the 
principles of commerce that obtained 
in his time, wiſhed his ſovereign to 
iſſue an edit prohibiting the uſe of 
looking upon it as a luxury 
impor ted from a foreign country, that 
would take away money out of the 
kingdom of France. Henry replied 
to him, © Why, my good Roſny, 1 
had rather fight the King of Spain in 
three pitched battles, than engage 
with all thoſe gentry of police, of 


finance, of the cuſtoms, and eſpecial- 


Iv with their wives and daughters, 
that you will ſet upon me by your 
whimſical and unreaſonable regula- 
tion... 

Madame d- Entragues, Henry' $ "a 
vourite miſtreſs, was extremely angry 
with Sully one day, on his not im 


mediately paying to her brother ſome 


gratuity which that monarch had or- 
dered him. The king,“ ſaid ſhe +. 
to. him, “ would act very ſingularly 


indeed, if he were to diſpleaſe per- 


ſons of quality merely to give into 


your notions. And pray, fir, to whom 
ſhould a king be kind, if not to his 
relations, his cour tiers, 


and his miſ- 
treſſes ?? „That might be very well, 
madam,” replied Sully, “if the king 
took the money out of his own purſe; 
but in general he takes it out of thoſe 
of thop-keepers, artizans, labourers, 
Theſe perſons enable 
him to live,. One maſter is enough 
for us, and we have no occaſion for 
ſuch a number ot courtiers, of princes, 
and 01 King's miſtreſſes.” 

Sully was one of the moſt laborious 
miniſters that ever exiſted. He roſe 
at four o'clock in the morning. The 
firſt two hours after he got up were 
employed in reading and in expedite 
ing the papers that lay upon his table; 
this he called“ nettoyer le tlapis.“ At 


ſeven o'eleck he atteuded council, 


and 


entruſted. 


ſome ſelect gueſts. 
gave an audience, where every body 
was admitted: firſt the eccleſiaſtics, 
both Catholics and Huguenots: then 
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and the reſt of the morning was ſpent 
with his ſovereign in tranſacting the 
different buſineſs with which he was 
At twelve o*clock he 
dined on a ſervice of ten diſhes, with 
After dinner he 


the farmers, and the perſons of 


meaner rank; and perſons of quality 
ſucceeded to them. After his audi- 


ence, he returned to his cloſet, where 
he read and wrote till ſupper-time, 
when he ordered his doors to be ſhut, 

and gave himſelf up to the pleaſures 


of ſociety with a few friends; and at 


ten o'clock he went to bed. 


In 1601 he was made grand- maſter 
of the artillery, the next year go- 
vernor of the Baſtile, and afterwards _ 
Juperintendant of the fortifications. 
He was then ſent into England as 
ambaſſador extraordinary; and had, 
at his return, the government of 


Poicton. At laſt Henry IV. in 1606, 


erected in his favour the territory of | 
Sully on the Loire into a duchy and 
_ Peerage, and made him grand- maſter 


of the ports and havens. 


After the horrid aſſaſſination of is 


old maſter Henry IV. Sully with- 


drew himſelf from public affairs, and 


lived in retirement thirty years at his 


chiteau of Villebon, ſeldom or never 
coming to court. Louis 
ever, wiſhing to have his opinion upon 
ſome matters of conſequence, ſent for 
him to come to him at Paris, when 
the good old man obeyed his ſum- 


mons, but not with the greateſt ala- 


_crity. The gay courtiers, on ſeeing a 


man dreſt unlike to themſelves, and 


of grave and ſerious manners totally 
different from their own, and which 
appeared to be thoſe of the laſt cen- 


tury, turned Sully into ridicule, and 


took him off to his face. Sully, per- 


ceiving this, ſaid coolly to the king. 
Sie, when your father, of glorious 


memory, did me the honour to con- 


ſult me on any matter of importance, 
he firſt ſent away all the jeſters and 


buffoons of his court.” 


Sully kept up always at his table at 
Villebon the frugality to which he 
had been accuſtomed in early life in 
the army. Nis table conſiſted of ten 


XIII. how- 
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diſhes, dreſt in the plaineſt and moſt 
ſimple manner. The courtiers re- 


proached him often with the ſimpli- 
city of his table. He uſed to reply 
in the words of an ancient, “If the 
gueſts are men of ſenſe, there is ſuf- 
ficient for them; if they are not, I 


can very well diſpenſe with their 
company.“ Sully dined at the upper 
end of the hall with the perſons of 


his own age, at a table apart. 'The 
young people were ſerved at a table 


by themſelves. Sully gave as a rea- 


ſon for this arrangement, that the 


perſons of different ages might not 


be mutually tireſome to each other. 


The pope having once written a. 

letter to M. de Sully upon his be- 
coming miniſter, which ended with 

his holineſs's wiſhes that he might 
enter into the right way; Sully 
anſwered, that on his part ne never 
ceaſed to pray for the converſion of 


his holineſs. 
A contemporary writer thus de- 
ſcribes this great miniſter: © He 


was,” ſays he, „ a man of order, 


exact, frugal, a man of his word, 
and had no fooliſh expences either of 


play or of any thing elſe that was un- 
ſuitable to the dignity of his charac- 
ter. He was vigilant, laborious, and 


expedited buſineſs. He ſpent his 
whole time in his employments, and 


gavenone of it to his pleaſures. With 
all theſe qualifications, he had the 
talent of diving to the bottom of e- 
very thing that was ſubmitted to him, 
and of diſcovering every entangle- 
ment and di fficulty with which finan- 
ciers, when they are not honeſt men, 
endeavour to conceal their tricks and 


their rogueries.“ 
Henry IV. told Sully; after the 


conſpiracy of Biron againſt him was 


diſcovered, *1I ſee that many of the 
great men about my court are men- 
tioned in the depoſitions that have 


been taken. Gueſs who they are.” 
« God forbid, fire,” replied Sully 


nobly, that I ſhould pretend to 
gueſs at any man of quality who is a 
traitor.” 


Henry gave Sully one day the con- | 
tract of marriage into which he had 
entered with Mademoiſelle d' Entra- 
gues, to read; who ſaid, after having 


read it, 6 Sire, will you promiſe me 
| not 
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ambition. 


in my preſence. 


Meſrour. 
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not to be angry ' Henry replied, 


« Yes, Sully, I promiſe you that 1 
will not be angry.“ Sully tore the 


contract in pieces immediately, ſay- 


to make of it.)“ What, fir, are 


you mad, to behave in this manner?” 


ſaid Henry. © It is true, fire,” re- 
plied Sully, “that Iam a madman, 


and would be ſo great a madman, as 


to be the only perſon mad in France.“ 


The lady, whoſe contract of marriage 
with Henry Sully had thus torn 1n 
pieces, called him one day“ Valet,” 


ing, „Sire, this is the uſe you ought. 


Abbé de Longuerue ſays, “ that 
the Ducheſs of Nemours told him, 
that ſhe had often ſeen the good old 
man M. de Sully; that he was ſo al- 
tered by being diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployments of ſtate, that 'there re- 
mained nothing about him which re- 
minded vou of the celebrated miniſter 
of his pame; and that his mind was 
entirely taken up with the manage 
ment of his eſtate and of his family 
_— Fe je ds | 

He died in his caſtle of Villebon on 


the 21ſt of December 1641, at 82 


in the preſence of his ſovereign, be- 
cauſe he would not aſſiſt her views of 


«© This is too much, 
madam,” exclaimed Henry; *I had 


ſooner part with fix miſtreſſes like 


yourſelf, than with one ſervant like 


Sully, whom you dare to call Valet 
My anceſtors have 


not diſdained to ally themſelves with 


his, I aſſure. you.“ 


”" EAVING Baſem with his wine, it 


years of age.—His Memoirs are 


ranked among the beſt books of 


French hiſtory : they contain a moſt | 
particular account of whatever paſſed 
from the peace of 1570 to the death 


of Henry IV. in 1610: and acquire 


additional value from the many cu- 


is time to return to the khalif 


and his two companions, Giafar and 
The Khalit was engaged 


in bulineſs till late in the afternoon, 
but, as ſoon as Giafar and Meſrour 


appeared beforehimat night,“ What,” 


ſaid he to the miniſter, “ do you ima- 


replied Giafar, „ 1s that of an unfor- 
tunate who has ſuffered the baſtinado, 


and been publicly diſgraced at the 


gine poor Baſem's ſituation to be at 
preſent ??” © His ſituation, my lord,” 


mahkamy; his habitation is no longer 


lighted up. He ſits in the deepeſt at- 


fliction, while the flame of a dull 
lamp ſerves only to ſhew him his 
empty jar, his uſeleſs diſhes, and the 


gloom of his former cheerful apart- 
ment. At this very moment he pro- 
bably is uttering curſes againſt us, 


this night, to fee how he bears his 
misfortunes, and hear him lament 
the deprivation of his cuſtomary de- 
bauch, which he told us he had con- 


nor can he form any hope of relief.” 
J have a ſtrong defire,” ſaid the 
Khalif, © to pay him our uſual viſit 


tinued for\twenty years without the 


exception of one night, but which 


undoubtedly muſt be interrupted this 


* 2 


night.” „O Emeer al Moumaneen 
ſaid Giafar, * may the bleſling of the 


coin.)?? 


rious perſonal anecdotes preſerved in 
them. They were tranflated into 
Engliſh by Mrs. Lennox in 1757- 
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Almighty attend you! Be prevailed 
on to let us remain this night where 
we are, and where you command; 


for if that man, when in the height ot 


his enjoyment, could hardly treat us 


with civiiity, what can we expect 


from his churliſh temper, when aſ- 
ſailed by griei, diſappointment, and 
hunger!“ „All that is true,” ſaid 
the khalif, “ but I cannot reſiſt the 
deſire to ſee him.” If it then muſt 
be,” ſaid the miniſter, “ let us at 
leaſt carry victuals with us to appeaſe 
his hunger; for, as the proverb ſays, 
if yon feed the mouth, the eyes 
brighten, up; and one cauſe of his 
diſpleaſure with us was, that we 


never preſented him with the value 


even of a filſe, (the ſmalleſt copper 
«Feed him!” ſaid Meſrour, 
interrupting Giafar, “ may God feed 
him with a dagger! How has the 


niggardly glatton behaved to us! 


Every night he drank his wine, de- 
voured his victuals, and talked with 
us at intervals, but never offered us 
a morſel.” The khalif made no re- 


mark on what Meirour had ſaid, but 
turning to Giafar, © I approye much 
| 1 of 


he has been able to make 


Wiſhed for nor welcome; 


_ Pleaſure in your preſence. 
with your curſed prying into other 
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of your advice,” ſaid he; „ the poor 
fellow muſt be hungry without any 
thing to eat; 


do you therefore pro— 
vide whatever you think fit.“ 


Gila far ordered immediately - ve 


fowls nicely cooked, and a large plat- 
ter containing various victuals, and. 


when all was ready the three moſul 


merchants ſallied forth by the ſecret 
Wen they came within tight 
of Baſem's houſe, they were ationil! hed 


gate. 


at the blaze of light which iſſued 
from his windows. On a nearer ap- 
proach they found the maſter. em- 
ployed as uſual, and the BYE words 
that reached their ears were, „I am 


Baſem, and my proviſion is from 
_ God!” The khalit, taking his ſtation 
_underthe little window over the outer 

door, ſaid to Giafar, This drunkard 


fairly baffles me; he gets the better 
of all our ſtratagems; I am weary of 


the trouble I have taken, ſince We 
have not been able one night to diſ- 
appoint his debauch. 


But above all 
Lam impatient to learn by what means 
a ſhow this 
night more ſplendid than ever ; let 


us liſten if we can make out any thing | 
from what he may drop in his cups. Y | 

At that inſtant Baſem began a long | 
Jovial ſong, which he executed ad- 


mirably, to the great entertainment 
of the khalit. 


e Nay, O Hadgi Baſem,“ replied 


Giafar in a conciliating tone, „pearl 
among men, and the Goof liberality !?? 
| Baſem riling from his feat, and look 


ing from the window ſoon recognized 


them for his former viſitors, and thus 


addreſſed them: „ You are neither 


men's affairs, be gone I ſay! If you 
do not go off with your ill-omen hs 
taces, by Ullah I will come dow 

ſtairs and break your legs and arms. 
Whit is it you want of me, that you 


cannot leave me one night at reſt !?? 


66 Oladgi Baſem!“ ſaid Glaiar, “ we 


ſwear to you by the mighty Ullah, 


cept. of it.“ 


ſouls are incapable of; 


As ſoon as the ſong 
was finiſhed, Giafar, by order of his 
maſter, knocked at the door. Who 
18 there! d exclaimed Baſem in a loud 
voice; another interruption ! Is 
it not enough that I have already ſuf—- 
fered by thoſe vile raſcals of moſul ? 
may God never give them health!“ 


1ng to the window, 
ſulies! have vou not bought theſe 
| fowls from the thieves of Bagdat, or 
| picked them up from the ſcavengers? 2 


1 have no 
Be gone 
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that we have here brought with us a 


ſmall repaſt, and requeſt you would 


be pleaſed to open your doo and ac- 
« Your. are more in 
want of it than 1 am,” replied Ba- 
ſem; „J am here in the midſt of 


plenty, I have got fleth and fowl, and 
ſweetmeats, a every thing elſe in 


greater abundance: than ever, and J 
have gained to-day as much as 1 was 
wont to gain in five days. But be 
gone, get to a diſtance from me, nor 
look in my eyes; for, were you to 
ſpeak of the Nile, its current would 
ſtop, you who are envious of man's 

proſperity. By the way, you talked. 
of having brought ſomething with. 
vou, but. by Ullah it is contrary to 
your cuſtom, and. what your narrow 
you only ſay 
ſo to tempt me to open the door, that 
you may come up to divert yourſelves 
and laugh at my way of life. 1 have 

no more to ſay to you, fo depart in 
peace,” „ If you will not believe 
us, Hadgi, ſaid they, “ and will not 


open your door, let down a baſket 


from the window, into which we may | 
put what we have brought with us.” 

This he conſented to, and having 
drawn up the victuals he carried them 
in to examine them at the light. On 
diſcovering the five fowls and other 
diſhes, he burſt into a fit of laughter, 


and looking again into the baſket, 


This is very wonderful indeed!” 
ſaid he aloud to himſelf; then return- 
Hola, ye Mo- 


tor I know you too well to believe 
you would prevail on your avarice to 
give two drachms and a half for each 
fou.“ „ Indeed, indeed, Hadgi 
Baſem,” replied they, « the fowls, 
as well as the reſt of the proviſions, 


are from the kitchen of Ilaroon al 


Raſheed.” © What!” ſaid Baſem in 
a rage, is it not {ufficient to tell me 


a curſed lie, but you mult bring in 


the name of the khalif alſo, and com- 
pare your victuals to his! However, 
now that you have delivered your 
preſent, go about your buſineſs; and 
ſo farewel 1/246 Is it pollible for us to 
80 an ay,“ Jaid Glafar, „ without 
| being 
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being admitted, when the only pur— 
poſe "of our coming was to wait on 
you, and take leave betore letting 


out for our on Country to-morrow 2”. 


« May God not decree your fate re- 
turn!“ faid Balem, “ you - HAVE A*. 
ready got my auſwe r, and, if vou do 
not inſtantly. depart, I {wer * my 


own head that 1 will iend down 4 
ſhower among ye.” 


Giafar, perceiving that he was ac- 
tually preparing to put his threat into 


execution, entreated him to deſiſt. 


« Be allured,”” ſaid he, 
that after 
again intrude on you, 


wie Q Hadgi, 


and that we 


only came, as was our duty, to take 


leave of you, as a friend.“  *$* [ want 
none of your leave-taking,” replied 
Baſem, nor. do 1 Know of any 
friendſhip between us; but this 1 
know, that my door ſhall 


lemn oath, that you will not vex me 
with your imvertinence, by inter- 
meddling with my aftairs, and that 
none of you will ever trouble my 
houſe after this night.” 


traordinary profution. They had 
Baſem had only drank a few bumpers, 
when the Khalif, ſpeaking aide to 
Giafar, ſaid, © I am impatient. to 
know whence this profuſion; furely 
ſomething extraordinary mu it have 
happened to-day; try to prevail on 
him to tell-us.?? - „It will be better, 
O lord of the true believers,” re- 
plied Giafar, “ that we ſtay till the 
wine ſhall have got more into his 
head ; at preſent he is notin a diſpo- 
Gtion to anſw er queltions,” | 

Baſem in ſilence continued carou- 
ſing without Concerning himſelf about 
his gueits, till the khalit requeſted 


9 
(as being the laſt night of their meet- 


ing) that he would tavour them with 
ſome of his facetious diſcourſe, or 
with a jovial ſong. Moeſt cheerful— 
ly and willingly, 7. replied Baſem. 
«© You: muſt koow; my gueſts, (con- 
tinued he, ) that the [pringisthe prime 
of the feaſlons, and the davs 


Toles the molt delightful of all others. 


this night we will never 


not be 
opened, unleſs each of you take a ſo- 


All three. 
having taken this oath, the door was 
opened, and they followed Bafem up 
ſtairs, to his apartment, where they. 
foupd every thing prepared with ex- 


of his jollity ; 
_ inflexible he was obliged to obey. 
„ Hadgi Baſem,' 
the laſt time weever ſhall have an op= 
fhort while, and 


happened this day, and tue 


Kull. 


| replied to this menace, Believe ns, 


of the c 
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It was long ago ſaid by Hippocrates 


the phyſician, that the man who does 
not rejoice in the ſpring, and rap- 
turoutly taſte the verbal breezes, muſt 
have a faulty conſtitution hich" re- 
quires phyſie. Some Perſian Philo- 

hers, ſpeaking of the ſpring, re- 
ſe nble it to beauty in the face; a ſmile 
that diſcovers fine teeth; grandeur 
and ſymmetry of ſtature ; graceiul 
motion; liberality of mind, and fua- 


vity of dilpolition.“ After this Frave 


hurangue, Balem entertained his gueſts | 
with a number of pleaſant drinking 
ſongs, not forgetting his bumper be- | 
tween each, nor to ſmell the roles 


which were ſtrewn on the table, and 


to which lus longs olten made al- 
luſions. 

The khali f was lo hichly diverted, 
and Baiem in fuch excellent humour, 
that jt was late before he again defired 
Gin far to queſtion Baſem about the 
tran: ions of the day, Giatar fait 
all that he could to diſſuage the 
Khalif from incurring the riſk of en- 


raging the man who was in good hu- 


mour with them, and in the height 


but finding his matter 
ſaid he, „“ this is 
portunity of importuning vou, we 
leave Bagdat to-morrow, but before 
we go we earneſtly wich to know what 
cauſe of 
this extraordinary feftivity ; and we 
here {wear never to alk you anv more 
queſtions.” Baſem no footer heard 
this requeſt, than fire darted from his 
eyes, his eyelids were wide 0 pen, Jus 
throat {welled, and his pulles beat 
beat high. 4 You contetaptible 
wretches, ” ſaid he, in a violent rage, 
56 vou with your barre;-belly and e 14 | 
bear's whiſkers, vou, more than your 
companions, per Petnally vex and per- 
plex me. I hall prefently get up 
and trangle vou, or your 
Giafar in a ſuppliant tone 


Hadgi Baſem, when we aſſure you. 
that we are fully ſenſible of your 


Eindnels and hofpitality. e ate 


now about to ſeparate for ever, and 


wiſh to ſpeals well of vou in Our OVA 


onatry, and mike others {peak iu 


Your praile ; to-morrow at this time 


. | we 
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we ſhall be far diſtant from you and 


Bagdat. Let us—* May you be ac- 
curſt by Ullah!” exclaimed he; 1 
have for theſe twenty years led the 


| Hife of a prince till I ſaw your vile 
| faces, which have diſturbed my peace 


and involved me in trouble. I have 


been driven daily from trade to trade, 
from occupation to occupation, all 


which proceeds from the influence of 


your evil eyes; but I care not, for 


I am ſtill Baſem, and my proviſion is 
from God! This very day,” conti- 
nued he, “ has happened to me 


ſtrange adventures, what never have 
happened before, nor ever will hap- 
pen hereafter to any mortal man. 
l beſeech you,” ſaid Giafar, “ by 
'Vilah and the laſt day, that you will 


will acquaint us with theſe adven- 
tures.” Do you really deſire it?“ 


EY We do indeed, 25 replied Giafar. 


c Then,“ - faid Baſem, % under the 


Protection of Ullah I will relate them 
to you; not to afflict your hearts with 
_ forrow at my misfortunes, but that 
vou may admire the ſtrange viciſſitudes 


of life. Know then, my gueſts, that 


I roſe this morning rather later than 
ulual, 


He then 


juffered there. 
O my cls continued 
he, 86.1 returned home hardly know- 


ing where I went, diſguſted with Bag 
| dat, and even RE pes pie itlelf. 


blockhead, the Khalif, and I, ſaid [ 


to mylſeit, can never live | in the ſame 


place; fo 1 reſolved to leave Bagdat 
to him, and to ſeek my fortune elſe- 
where. Here, where I am now ſo 
zovial, did { fit Cown ove rwhelmed 
with alliction and deſpair; tor 1 


Knew not v hither to go, and had in. 
ay purie neither a new filfe nor an 
| In this miſerable tate Ire 

mained an hour, and then, ſtarting up 
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V 
1 STUDENT at one of the uni- 


vertities being called upon tor a 
Sefnition of the Chriſtian Virtues, 
Faith, Hope, 3 and Charity, 


cloth. 


the belt of my {word, 


ſtrutted along the ftreet, 


niſheg. 
| and, re -joicing in the thoughts 
of being a metſenger of the law, I 
went to the mahkamy and found the 
divan already alfembled.” 
. faithfully related to them what he had 
And after this 


E tis 


made his 
replies in the following order: — 
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to prepare for my journey, I ſhaped 
a piece of palm-tree, on which [I 
uſed to hang my clothes, into the 


form of a ſword, and ſupplied it with 
an old ſcabbard, which I luckily had 


lying by me: round the hilt of my 


{word J wrapped a piece of wax 


to my ordinary one, and alſo a piece 
of old labet, in order to increaſe the 
ſize of my turban, which I carefully 


flatiened, and pufted round the edges. 


I cut the lleeves from my velt, 'be- 
fore putting it on, girt my waiſt with 


large ſtuffed turban on my head. In 
this garb, I left my houſe, and as I 
with an 
almond twig in my band, the people 


took me for one of the kbalif' s bil- 


dars. When I got to the armourer's 


bazar, I found two fellows fighting, 
the ſpec- 


and covered with blood ; | 
tators were afraid to interfere, but 1 


ſoon ſeparated them with my almond 
twig, and the ſheih of the bazar gave 
me five drachms to carry the culprits 
to the palace of the khalif to be pu- 
I accepted the money, as a 


help to my intended journey, and 


marched off with my priſoners, but 
let them eſcape by the way. 


ever, being near the palace, J en- 
tered the gates, and ſaw Giafar fit- 
ting in his chamber of audience, who, 
by Ullah, bears ſome reſemblance in 
the face to you, you bairel-bell,*d 


fellow, his belly is exactly like your's. 


But what a difference. between him 
and you! He is reſpected by the 
Emeer al Moumaneen; vou a 3 
meddler in other people s buſineſs ; 


_ gueſt, who without invitation ab. 


trudes himſelf where he is not wel- 
come.” Baſem concluded with a 
particular account of his reception at 
the ſhop of Mallem Otman the con- 
tectioner, and of the preſent he re- 
ccived from mim; | 

| To be concluded: in our next. ) 
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uid eſt Fides? Quod non vides. 
aid Spes? Vana res. 
Quid Charitas ade raritas. 
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HISTORY or ANCIENT Axp MODERN ARTILL ERY. 


RTILLERY, in its modern ac- 
ceptation, ſignifies cannon, or 
fire-arms, mounted on their carriages 
and ready for action, with their balls, 
their bombs, their grenades, &c. if 
we take the term in a more extenſive 
meaning, it includes the powder, the 
matches, inſtruments for fire-works, 
the utenſils of ordnance, the machines 
which facilitate their motion and 
tranſport them, the vehicles over 
which they traverſe rivers, every 


thing neceſſary to them, and all that 


enters into the form of a train of ar- 
tillery. The ſame word, till farther 
extended in its meaning, likewiſe 
comprehends the men deſtined for 


the ſervice of the artillery ; the peo- 
ple who provide the artillery with 


materials and implements when en- 
gaged, the cannoniers, the bombar— 


diers, the officers of every rank, and 


engineers of every kind. By artil- 
lery is likewiſe underſtood the ſcience 


which the officers of artillery ought. 
This ſcience teaches to 
know the nature of all the materials 


and ingredients which enter into the 


| compoſition and the ſtructure of e- 
very thing relative to the artillery, 
ſuch as nitre, ſulphur, charcoal; the 


properties of air and fire; the com- 
polition and preparation of gunpow- 
der; the materials for fire-works ; 


the conſtruction, proportions, &c. of 


the different warlike machines ; the 
arrangement, movement, and whole 


management, of cannon, &c. in the 
field or in ſieges, in ſuch a manner, 
that each of them, according to the 
lengtli of its tube and the diameter of 
its bore, may be fituated in the beſt 


place and at the propereſt diſtance 
for execution, and that the whole 
train taken together may reciprocally 


aſſiſt and ſupport each other with the 


greateſt advantage. 
Artillery has undergone many 


changes from its origin to the preſent 
time. 


- The artillery or warlike en- 
gines of the ancients were the ſcor- 
pion, the catapulta, the baliſta, the 
onager, &c. The moving powers 


of moſt of theſe different machines 
depended on the elaſticity of twiſted 


$ 


elaſtic wood, 


cords formed of the bowels of ani- 
mals, ſinews, human hair, flax, and 
hemp. The ſcorpion was only a large 
ctoſs-bow, the baliſta was at Hirt 
chiefly uſed for throwing ſtones, and 
the catapulta for laneing darts or ar- 
rows; but by degrees they were con- 
founded, and inditterently appro— 
priated to both, 

The ſcorpion was 
machine of its kind. 
a bow made of ſteel, 


the ſmalleſt 
It conſiſted of 

or of ſome 
having a cre ſtretched. 
from one end the ther, and fixed 
through holes made for that purpoſe 
at its extremities; in the middle was 


placed the regula, which had in its 


upper ſurface a channel cut in the 
ſhape of a ſwallow's tail, the lower 
part being the broadeſt ; this regula 


was called the ſyrinx; it was fixed 


on a board ſomewhat exceeding it in 


length and breadth, called catagogis; : 
upon the ſyrinx was placed another 
regula, equal to it in length and 
breadth, having a maſculus, {wallows 


tailed, fitting exactly into the ſwal- 
low- tailed channel or groove cut on 
the ſyrinx, and which was joined to 
it in its lower part; this laſt regula 
was called the dioſtra, and, being | 


placed on the ſyrinx with its maſculus 
inſerted into the 


ſwallow-tailed 
groove, it would ſlide backward and 
forward, without riſk of ſeparation, _ 
In the upper ſurface of this dioſtra 
was a femicircular channel of its 
whole length, called epitoxis, where- 
in the arrow was, placed; at the end 
of which were two perpendicular 
plates of iron, called catochas, fixed 
on the dioſtra, at a ſmall diſtance one 


from the other; between them was 


placed a hook or hand of iron called 
chira, and manucla ; one of theſe 
extremities was bent back like a hook, 

and was flit, 
ceive the thickneſs of the arrow be. 


tween its two parts; its other extre- 


mity terminated in a point ; through 
the ſides of the catochas, and of the | 
chira, was placed an iron axis, ſo that 
the chira could turn vertically about; 
under the pointed extremity of 1 3 
chira, was the end of a tliin bar of 
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the maſcuius; 
lowed out at its extremity wherein 


the chira, 
bow, 


_ 
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iron, which was fixed upon the upper 


ſurface of the dioſtra, to the left of 
the epitoxis, by an iron pin, on which 
it turned horizontally; this bar was 


called the ſchaſteria, and, whilſt its 


extremity reſted under theend of the 


chira, it hindered the latter from 


turning on its axis; but, when it was 


diſplaced by pulling forward theother 
extremity, it permitted the hooked 


end of the chira to turn over, and to 
put itſelf in the place of the pointed 


end, which conſequently turned un— 


de 'r, and put itſelf in the place of the 
there being an opening 
cut in the dioſtra purpoſely to let it 
paſs. 


huoked end, 


The points of the bow were 
bent upwards, ſo that the ſtring or 


cord could paſs freely over the upper 


ſurface of the dioſtra, although the 
middle of the bow was lower than 
the catagogis was hol- 


the engineer leant his body, and then 


: puſhed the dioſtra iorward, until the 


chira came to the cord of the bow, 


which he then put upon the hooks of 
the chira; and, to prevent it from 
turning, and conſcquently letting go 
the cord, he put the ſchaſteria under. 
its extrenity, 


which ended 


point; he then puſhed with all his 


| force the end of the dioſtra againſt 


fome wall, or againſt the ground, 
keeping his body in the cavity of the 
catagogis. In this manner he drew 


to him the dioſtra and the chira ; the 


L. ; 
the ſtring of the 
this was 11 hke manner drawn 


chira having ſeized 
bow, 


5 towards his body, and the how there- 
by bent. 


The following mechaniſm 
was niade to hinder the bow from 
drau ing the dioſtra backwards: there 


was a rule with teeth fixed on both 
tides the ſyrinx, and a hook of iron, 
called cataclida, which turned verti- 
cally on an iron axis, on both ſides of 


the dioſtra; when the Gioſtra was. 
puſhed forwards, the cataclida fell 
fuccelhively between the tecth of the 


rule, which hindered the dioſtra from 


going backwards, When the bow 
was bent, the engineer placed the 
arrow in the ephoxis, inſerting its 
feathered ed between the parts of 
quite to the ſtring of the 
hich-emercd into a cut made 
made purpofcly at that end of the ar- 


in the 


holes to the upper epizygis, 
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row ; he then raiſed the machine, and 
took his aim by looking along the ar- 
row, and taking the end of the 
ſchaſteria, drew it towards him, and 
conſequently drew the other end of 
the ſchaſteria from under the chira, 
which by the tenſion of the ſtring of 
the bow inſtantly turned on its axis, 
and diſengaged the ſtring, whereby 


the arrow was diſcharged with a great 


velocity. This machine was called 
galtrapheten, becauſe the bow was 


bent by the action of puſhing with 


the belly. 
'The c: atapulta was a machine which 


ſerved for a ſimilar uſe, but ated f 


with greater ſtrength and velocity. 

To encreaſe its force, without much 
augmenting its magnitude, ſome of 
mechanic powers were added, In- 
ſtead of a bow, as in the ſcorpion, 


the catapulta had a rectangular frame 
of wood, conliſting of four uprights, 
placed at a convenient diſtance, and 


wo horizontal traverſes, one above, 


and the other beneath, the four up- 
rights, to which they were ſtrongly. 
joined by tenons and plates of iron; 


the horizontal traverſes were called 
ſcutulæ by tle Romans, and peri- 
tretæ by the Greeks, becauſe they 
had perforations on all ſides. The 
two outlide uprichts were called pa- 
raſtæ, and the two others on the in- 
fide meſoſtæ. Vitruvius gives to all 
the frames the name of capitule, and 
Hero of plinthe : the holes were 


pierced perpendicularly through the 


two peritretæ; in the middle be- 
tween the par aſta and meſoſta, on the 
right and left ſides of the capitule, 
oppoſite the holes of the peritretæ, 
were placed two ſtrong bars of iron; 


and two. others were 4110 ap plied op- 


polite, in the holes under the lower 
peritreta; theſe bars of iron were 


called epizygis. They then tied to the 


Upper epizygis one of the ends of a 
cord, the other end being paſſed thro? 
the holes of the two peritrete to the 


lower epizygis, it was ſtretched round 


it, and palled again through the ſame 
about 
vw hich it was ſtretched, and again in 
like manner to the lower epizygis; 
the ſame operation was repeated till 
the holes were filled, and that the 


curd could no longer paſs there; they 


altera ards 


LY 
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_ afterwards inſerted in the middle of 
this allemblage of cords the end of an 
arm of ſteel, or elaſtic wood ; the 
other end projected out beyond the 
face of the paraſta near it, and the 
two epizyges were afterwards turned, 
ſo that the cords were extremely 
twilted ; by this means they kept the 
arm quite firm, and cauſed it to preſs 
backwards with force againſt the face 
_ of the paraſta, where a lemicircular 
cavity was Cut purpoſely to receive 
it; the ſame manceuvre was repeated 
exactly at the other extremity of the 


capitule with the epizyges ; and the 
twoarms, being thus retained by the. 


allemblages of twiſted cords, acquired 
a great degree of elaitic force, and 
produced exactly the ſame effect as 
the bow of the ſcorpion before de- 
ſcribed. The cord was palled thro? 
the extremities of the arms, and fixed; 
it was of juch a length as to retain 
the arms at a [mall diſtance from the 
paraſtæ, ſo that in the diſcharge they 


ſhould not ſtrike nor endanger them: 
the arms were called brachiz, and 


likewiſe ancones ; the aſſemblage of 
twiſted cords, which retained the 
arms, was called tonus ; and the 
frame about it was called hemitonus, 
and {ometimes unitonus: the inter- 
val which 
mitones was left for the fvrinx and 
the dioſtra, the end of the ſyrinx 
being ſtrongly fixed upon the upper 
ſurface of the ſcutula, or lower 
peritreta. When the machine was 
prepared, the dioltra was puſhed for- 
wards until the chira reached the 
fſtring of the bow, and was hooked to 


it, the dioſtra being drawn backward 


by means of the ſucula, which was 


turned by two men, with the a{liltance 
ot levers which paſſed through its 


two extremities; by this means the 
arms were drawn and bent, and, 
when they were bent ſufficiently, the 


arrow was placed in the epitoxis, and 


diſcharged in the ſame manner as in 
the ſcorpion, but with the moſt ſur- 
prifing velocity. As this engine was 
too large to be managed by hand, it 
was ſupported by a pillar or columella 


{as Vitruvius calls it), in height two 
teet and a quarter, fixed upon a foot 


with three branches, and ſuſtained by 
Vo. V. No. 62, | 


was between the two he-. 


triſpithamal, becauſe it threw arrows 
2 | | | | 


— 
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props. On the top of the pillar was 
a cylindric tenon upon which the 
chalchefium turned, which was thus 
made: Upon a horizontal and rec— 
tangular plane, two perpendicular 


169 


and rectangular ſides were fixed on 


the right and left, and between theſe 
was fixed another finmilar horizontal 
plane, a little above the firſt. In the 


middle of theſe planes were holes ca- 


pable of receiving the tenon of the 
pillar; the two perpendicular ſides 
were at ſuch a diſtance one from the 
other, that they could receive be- 
tween them the breadth of the ſy— 
rinx, which being placed there, an 
iron axis was paſſed horizontally. 
acroſs the two ſides of the chalchetium 


and of the fyrinx, binding them to- 
gether, and permitting the ſyrinx to 


revolve vertically about that axis, in 


tuck a manner that the whole cata- 


pulta could be inclined in all polſible 
directions; and by means of the 
chalcheſium, which turned upon re 
tenon of the pillar, it might be moved 
horizontally on all fides, and in this 
manner it might be pointed towards 
any object. whatſoever. To keep it 


fixed und immoveable in the direction 


delired, it was thus managed : one 


end of a piece of wood was joined to 


the top of the columella, or pillar, 
by a hinge which permitted it to turn 
vertically, ſo that the other end 


which reſted on the ground might be 


placed in different ſituations; this 
piece was called anteridium ; near its 


upper extremity, the anapauſteria 


was fixed to it by a joint, Which per- 
mitted it to turn vertically. When 
the lyrinx was placed in the propoſed 
direction, the lower end of the an— 
teridium was moved, fo that the 
anapaulteria reſted perpendicularly 


under the ſyrinx ; the end of the 


anapauſteria was then raiſed and fixed 


under the ſyrinx in the holes pur- 


poſely made: by this means, che 
ſyrinx was rendered immoveable in 


its poſition, and then the engineer 
dilcharged the arrow preciſely in the 


ſame manner as from the ſcorpion. 
Catapultas were made of different 
ſizes, but there were only two gene- 
rally in uſe : the ſmalleſt was called 


of 
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of three ſpans long; the largeſt was 

called tricubital, becauſe it ſhot ar— 

rows of three cubits long. 
The baliſta was a machine for diſ— 


charging ſtones. Its capitule was 


 limilar to that of the catapulta, ex- 
_ cept that the two' hemitones were 


placed at a greater diltance one from 
the other, leaving a larger interval 
between the two "meſoſtz, which in 


the baliffta were called antiſtæ. As. 
this machine was ſometimes required 
to throw very large ſtones, it was 


neceſſary to have this large interval. 


There was allo another difference, 


namely, that the ſcutulæ or peritretæ, 


_ which in the catapulta extended in 


one piece over the two hemitones, 
were ſeparated in the baliſta, and ex- 
tended only over one hemitone. The 
lower peritretæ were alſo ſeparated 
in the ſame manner, ſo that the two 
hemitones were not united by their 
peritretæ, but by two other pieces of 
wood, one of which extended over 
the two upper peritretæ, and the other 
under the two bottom peritretæ, be- 
ing faſtened to the ſame by- tenons. 


The paraſtæ were made like thoſe of 
the catapulta, but had on their back- 
part a curvelinear projection, oppoſed 
to the circular cavity, in which was 
the arm, in order to ſtrengthen it. 
The antiſtæ had alſo a curved pro- 
jection called hypopterna, on the ſide 
next the arm, againſt which the root 


of the arm, called pterna, reſted, 


Ihe grain of the wood in the paraſtæ 


and antiſtæ was perpendicular ; they 


had both tenons placed at their upper 
and under extremities, which enter- 
ed into the peritretæ, and there joined 
them ſtrongly; and all the angles and 


joints of the capitule were ftrength- 
ened with plates of iron. The peri— 


treiæ in this machine had the figure 


of a rhombe, in order to permit the 
arms to diverge ſo much the more. 
Theſe machines were made with 


very ſtrong and hard wood, and as 
light as could accord with theſe two 
qualities, in order that they might 
the more ealily be tranſported from 


one place to another. For the ſame 
reaſon, the different pieces of which 


they were compoſed might be ſe— 


parated one from the other, except 


the hemitones, which were always 


2 


Philo mentions. 
found in Vegetius and Marcellinus, 


throyn by baliſtas to hinder veſſels 
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entire, on account of the difficulty 
and time neceſſary for preparing the 
tonus. The cords which formed the 


tonus were commonly made with the 


ſinews or tendons of animals; thoſe 
of the legs of the deer kind, and of 
the neck of a bull, were particularly 


recommended but they oftener pre— 


ferred cords made with women's hair, 
and conſidered them as the ſtrongeſt. 
Ihe ancients had baliſtas and cata- 
pultas, which were of conſtructions 


different from thoſe we have been 


deſcribing. Bitto has given a de- 
ſcription of two of theſe machines, 
and ſays, that it was often neceſſary 


to diverlify their form, according tv 


place, poſition, and other circum- 
ſtances. Philo alſo makes mention 


of ſeveral alterations and corrections 


he had made in the conſtruction which 


was moſt commonly followed. The 


catapulta that Liplius found in the 


arſenal of Bruſlels, although it much. 


reſembled that above deſeribed, vet 


differed from it in ſome particulars, 


and had ſome of the corre ctions which 
The deſcription 


who lived ſome years after Vitruvius, 

prove that, during that interval of 
time, the forms as well as the names 
of thoſe military machines had under - 
gone many changes. Theſe authors 
call the machine which lanced arrows 
and darts baliſta; and thoſe which 
threw ſtones onager, after the animal 
of that name, of whom it is report=- 
ed, that he throws ſtones with his 
feet at the hunters when purſuing 
him. Marcellinus alſo ſays, that the 
ſame machine was called a ſcorpion, 
becauſe, like the inſect of that name, 

it had its ſting or dart always raiſed, 

The power of theſe machines, aCc- 


cording to what the ancients relate, 


mult have been very great. Athenæus 
ſpeaks of a catapulta, only one foot 
long, that threw an arrow to the 
ditance of half a mile. It is ſaid, 


that others could throw javelins from 


one ſide of the Danube to the other. 
Baliſtas threw great beams of wood, 
lances of twelve cubits in length, aud 
ſtones that weighed zoolbs. Polybius 
makes mention of ſtones which were 


from entering into the * Ln = 
has 


Jet fall, 
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has likewiſe related ſeveral examples 
of the power of theſe machines; he 
ſays, they beat down the ramparts 
and battlements of towers, and over- 


threw whole files of ſoldiers even to 


and many other an- 
have likewife ſpoken 
When 


the rear rank; 
cient authors 
of their prodigious effect. 


breaches were made by theſe engines, 


they were uſually defended by ma- 
chines called lyonors. Theſe were 
driven with their points towards the 


. enemy, or fixed firmly in the breach 


with puſts and chains, ſo that the af- 
ſailants could not ſtorm the works 
without freſh danger and difficulty. 
Other engines of ancient artillery, 
uſed by our "anceſtors, were the man- 
gonel, the trebuchet, the petrary, 
the robinet, the mate-griffon, the 
bricolle, the bugle or bible, the eſ- 


pringal, the mata-funda, the ribau- 


dequin, engine-a-verge, and the war- 
wolt; many of which continued in 
uſe ſome time afier the introduction 
of cannon. The term mangona, it 


is ſaid, was generical, ſtanding for all 
kinds of warlike machines; and was 


a Greek word of that import, in uſe 
in the time of the lower empire. The 


trebuchet was an engine for throwing. 


ſtones, for which purpoſe a ſling was 
ſometimes fixed to it; it acted by 
means of a great weight faſtened to 
the ſhort arm of a lever, which, being 
raiſed the end of the long 
arm with great velocity, whereby the 
iiones were diſcharged. 
trary was alſo a tone: throwing ma- 
chine, as its name imports. The 
robinet and mate-griffon threw both 
darts and ſhowers of ſtones. The 


_ bricolle, according to Froiffart, ſhot 
darts Called carreaux, from their ſolid 


iquare pyramidical heads of iron; 
this acted by the ſame moving power 
as the trebuchet. Bugles or bibles 


were alſo engines for throwing large 


ſtones, as we le arn from an ancient 


poem called the Romance of Claris. 
Ihe eſpringal was calculated for 


throwing large darts, called muchettæ; 
lometimes, inſtead of feathers, they 
were winged with braſs; theſe darts 
were alio called viretons, from their 
whirling about in the air, The ma— 
tafunda was a ſtone-throwing machine, 
probably by means of a \ fling ; ſome 


words: 


Gothic Wars, b. i. p. 27. 


lhe pe- 


kingdom, 


derive its name from the words /unda 
and mactare, ſometimes written matare, 
1. e. a murdering fling. The ede 
dequin was a large kind of croſs bow. 


The war-woilt is very differently de- 


ſcribed by different writers. Proco- 
pius's account ſceming to be the moſt 
accurate, we ſhall give it in his own 
At the Briten they let up 


wolves, made thus: they ſet two + 


beams from the ground reaching to 


the battlements, and laying chequer— 
wile pieces of timber wrought, ſome 
upright, and fome acroſs; they joint 
them ſo that the mortiling holes 
meet one another; and before each 
joint ſticks out a pointed piece of wood 
like a thick ſpur, and faſtening the 
crols timbers to another beam, which, 
from the top, reaches half way down; 


they lay the beams flat long upon the 


gates, and, an enemy approaching, 


men above lay hold of the higher 


ends of the beams, and thruſt them 


down, which, falling ſuddenly a— 


mong the aſſailants with thoſe wooden 


points ticking out, kill all they light 


Hiſtory of the 
Probably 
tliere was a Chain or cord to draw it 
back after it had taken effect. Of 
the engine-a-verge there is no par— 
ticular deſcription ; but, from a pal- 
ſage in the Hiſtory of Charles VII. 


on.“ Procopius's 


of France, quoted by Father Daniel, 
welearn, that it was a projectile ma- 


chine, that it was uſed with cannon, 
and that it remained in uſe after the 
other machines were laid aſide: 
„% Leſquels engins à-verge & bom- 
bardes, dit Phiſtorien, jet ent & ti- 
rojent nuit & jour ſans celle contre 
ce chateau.” Of the vaſt force of 
theſe machines ſurpriſing ſtories are 
related, though, from the conſtruction 
of our ancient Caſtles, it does not 
ſeem as if their range was very oreaty 
ſince many of our moſt important 
fortreſſes are commanded by hills 


within four or five hundred yaras of 


them; as for inſtance, the cattle of 
Dover, once deemed the key of this 
and alſo thoſe of Corte 
and Guildford. NMezcray ſays, the 
greateſt range of a mangonel was five 


| ſtadia, or 1042 yards, but then this 
Was at an 


elevation ; theſe machines 
not only threw darts and large ſtones, 
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but even the bodies of men and 


horſes, inſtances of both being men— 
tioned by Froiſſart; and many ſur— 
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priſing efforts of a 
in the wars of China. 
Lo be continued.) 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLANTRY. 


W1ILFORT AND EUMALE. 


R. Wilfort was born in London 


in the year 1736; his father, 
who was a wealthy merchant, died 


when he was about a year 014, and his 
mother ſurvived him but a few 
months. His neareſt relation became 
his guardian, and carried the orphan 
with him, he knows not upon what 
account, to Jamaica, where he died. 


when W fort was about ſixteen years 
of age. Left to himſelf, wild and 


_ uneducated, he ran into ſome extra- 
„which diſguſting the few 
friends he had on the iſland, they 


vagancies 


caſt him off, and he embarked tor 
England; the ſhip in which he ſailed 
was taken by an Algerine corfair, and 
he was ſold to ſlavery. The miſeries 


he endured for above two years from 
a cruel maſter, tempted him to turn 
Mahometan, to procure his liberty; 
and, by the favour of the Engliſh 
- conſul, he got leave to return to his 
native country. 
Poor, friendleſs, and ignorant, he 
arrived in London, and ſet about in- 


quiring for ſome of thoſe perſons 


whom he had occaſionally heard his 


guardian mention as his relations; but 


they, with one conſent, diſclaimed 


any knowledge of him, denied his 


1dentity, and threatened to puniſh him 
as an impoſtor, it he purſued his 
claim; declaring they had the{trong- 
eſt proofs, that the perion he pre- 
tended to be had been dead above 
three years. 


Driven almoſt to deſpair by the in- 


humanity of his relations, and ſinking 


under the immediate pretfure oi want, 


he entered as a common failor on- 
board a ſhip bound for America, 
without even inquiring the particular 
port ſhe was deſtined to. 


During the 
voyage, his ignorance 1n navigation 
became the ſport of his brutal com- 
panions, and occalioned his receiving 
the moſt cruel treatment from his 
As they drew near the 


iſthmus of Panama, a violent ſtorm 
"Me; 


aroſe ; all hands were employed, and 
the unfortunate Wilfort, by ſome 
unlucky though well- meant man- 
uvre, had nearly overlet the ſhip. 
His error was quickly perceived by 
one of his companions, who felled 


him with a blow to the deck, from 
which he was almoſt inſtantly waſhed. 


off by an immenſe wave. All reco]- 
tection forſook him from that mo- 


ment, till he found himſelt lying 


upon the ſea-ſbore, almoſt expiring 
with hunger and fatigue. 

Milerable as he then was, that 
love of life which Providence has 
wilely implanted in all his creatures, 
prompted him to crawi as tar as he 
was able, in ſearch of food. The 
ſtrand was ſtrewed with ſhe}l-fiſh and 
a variety of ſea-towl's eggs; he arc 


and recovered his ſtrength. 4 he hiſt 


reflection he made upon his melan- 


Ccholy ſituation afforded him a kind of 


gloomy joy at being relealed tron the 
ſociety of men, whom he could not 
help confidering as the molt cruel and 
ferocious of animals: and for fone 
days he wandered abont the ſhore 


without wiſhing ever to behold a hu- 
He at length, however, 
orew weary of his dreary ſolitude, 


man being. 


and found himſelf impelled, by a 
ſecret impulſe, to travel tarther into 
the country, in fearch of what he 
had ſo lately withed to avoid, the 


'Converie of his fellow-creatures. 


In about fifteen days atter, paſſing 
through immenſe woods, whole trees 
atorded him the only food he had by 


day, or ſhelter from the night, he ar- 
river near the bottom of thole famous 


mountains called the Cordeliers, and 
in that ſpot firſt found the mark ot 
human footſteps, by perceiving ſome 


degree of cultivation | in one particu. 
As be advanced with cu- 


lar pot. 
rious eyes and trembling pace, he 
beheld a hut formed of turf, covered 


with eglantine and ivy, and ſurround. 


ed by a {mall encloſure, in which 
were 


ſimilar kind occur 
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euer 


quent; 


cruelty of men. 
J attributed the misfortunes which 
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vere planted magnolias, dates, ananas, 


the wild pear, and the peach, and 
numberleſs others of the beauties 
and bounties of Nature. But what 


the more delighted his enraptured 


gaze, was the venerable figure of a 
man far advanced in life, w hoſe filver 
beard reached almoſt to his knees, 
yet was his front unwrinkled, and 
his brow ſerene, nor did his body 


bear the marks of decrepitude; light 


was his ſtep, and affable his mien, as 


he aſcended from a cryſtal ſpring, 
_ where he had been to flake his mode 


rate thirſt. At the fight of ſuch a 
miſerable fqualid figure as Wilfort, 
the venerable K ador ſtarted ſome 


paces back, and ſeemed as if eſcaping 
from the view. 
flantly exclaimed, „O my father! 


The young man 1n- 


it your heart does not belie the hu- 


 manity and benevolence of your ex- 


preflive countenance, deign to Caſt 
your eyes upon the moſt forlorn and 


wretched being they have ever be- 
| held, who has been purſued by ill 


fortune from his birth, and muſt 
periſh in this vaſt deſert, unleſs your 
charity reprieve his fate,” 

The voice of miſery is ever elo- 
the hermit was affected at the 


found; he turned towards the child 


of calamity, and his eyes overflowed 
with compaſſion, while he preſſed him 


to his boſom in ſilence, Wilfort at- 


_ tempted to apologize for having given 


the hermit concern, but his "words 


were choaked by his ſighs, and his 


utterance became unintelligible: ; «My 
fon, (ſaid Kador,) both your mind 


and body ſeem to want repoſe; come 
into my hut, and there you ſhall re- 


ceive both Gd and reſt? 


The calm which Wilfort felt in his | 


mind, from knowing that he flept in 
ſafety, wrought a vitible change in 


his appearance, even by the following 


day, when he recounted to the hermit 
all the misfortunes of his life. When 
he had finiſhed his narrative, Kador 


replied, ** 1, like you, have felt for- 


row ; my youth was a prey to 1n- 
quietude ; like you, I complained of 
my fate, and exclaimed againſt the 
Fool that I was! 


my weakneſs and diſſipation brought 
upon myſelf, o the e of 


winter's ſtorm. 
fort with tears conſigned his body to 
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others; I did not then know that the 


ſource of my ſorrow was imaginary, 


and that real evil can only ſpring from 
the indulgence of our tumultuous 
paſſions, which neceſſarily degenerate 
into vice. Adverſity, if we ” receive 
it calmly, inſtead of an arrow, be- 
comes a ſhield ; the ſame earth which 


produces the poiſon wherewith the 


Indian warrior tips his arrow, brings 
forth alſo the antidote to repel its 
malignant influence. O my ſon ! 
let us be virtuous, cheriſh our bre- 
thren, love our Creator, adore his 
laws, and we thall be happy. The 
enjoyments of the mind are ſuperior 


to thole of the ſenſes, nor can bodily 
ils alone make us completely wretch- 


ed.“ Thus preached the ſenſible 
hermit of the valley: his words ſunk 
deep into the wanderer's mind, and 
peace and virtue now firſt filled his 
breaſt. 

Wilfort paſſed ſome years | in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity with his vir- 
tuous hoſt. At length the hand of 
time weighed down the aged Kador; 
he fell like autumn fruit, without a 
The grateful Wil. 


its kindred earth, and hoped to meet 
his ſpirit in the ſkies. . 
The hermit's loſs was deeply felt 
by Wilfort; the ſcenes he had before 
delighted in ceaſed to pleaſe; he found 


a void in his h:ppinels, which the 
molt beautiful objects of inanimate 
nature could not fill up : 


he wander- 
ed farther from his dwelling in fearch 
of what he could not hope to find, a 
human being. 

One day, that he had rambled be- 


yond his former excurſions, he was 


attracted onward by the bleating of 


ſheep ; he followed the found till he 


reached a plain, where he not only 
beheld the objects of his preſent pure 
ſuit, but, to his unſpeakable joy, he 


found them attended by a moſt beau. 


tiful female ſavage. He gazed on 
her with love and admiration ; but 
the moment ſhe ſaw him ſhe gave a 
loud ſcream, and attempted to fly. 
He threw himſelf at her feet, and in 
her own language, which Kador had 
taught him, addreſſed her with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs. She ſeemed to 
liſten with plealure and ſurpriſe, then 

conjured 
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conjured him to be gone that mo- 
ment, aſſuring him, that if her father, 
brothers, or any of her tribe, ſhould 
diſcover him, they would inſtantly 


put bim to death, as they were ſworn 


| foes to all white men, becauſe fome 
of them had murdered her mother 
Nadine. He proteſted his innocence 


of ſuch an horrid crime, and ſhe 


readily pronounced him not guilty. 
They had many converſations of this 
ſort. In one of them he ſtaid till 
night came on; and when he in- 
formed Eumale of the diſtance from 
his dwelling, ſhe ſhewed him a kind 


of grotto of cave where he might 
| ſafely paſs the night, and promiſc d to 


Cheer him with her preſence in the 
morning. 
punctual to her word; at dawn of day 
the entered the cave, with ſuch a 
Proviſion of food as the could pro- 
cure, to entertain her anxious gueſt. 
*They had no ſconer finiſhed their re- 
pat, than ſhe informed the adoring 

ilfort that he muſt never more ap- 


e her preſence, as her father 


had on the preceding night declared, 
that he would give her in marriage to 


the warrior Orabſki, who had fo well 
revenged the murder of his beloved 


Nadine upon the Europeans, that he 
_ Hadreturned from baitle vith thirtcen 
rows of their tecth to ornament his 
crown. She added, that Orabſki 
was the greateſt hero of their tri! be, 
but that ſhe loved him not, for 9 
heart was cruel, 
his foul delighted in blood: — But, 
alas! what avails my hate! Thaol, 
my father, muſt be obeved. will 
throw mylelf at his feet (aid Wil- 
fort), and ſoften his heart with my 
tears; and, if you join in oppohng 


this deteſted marriage, he will not be 


obdurate.” © You may hope (re- 
piied Eumale) to remove theſe ever- 
laſting mountains with a ſigh, as eafily 
as fo prevail on Thaol to change his 
purpoſe, —Wretch that 1 am (cried 
ſhe), he comes thus moment 
mult die!“ 

At that inſtant an elder ly but robuſt 
ſavage entered the grotto : 4 Miglty 
Epamanon (ſaid he), I will again kiſs 
the duſt in the caverns of Ormon, i In 
_ gratitude for this new ſacrifice to the 


ghoſ of my dear Nadine * At ms. 


ſought. it : 


The faithful maid was 


ſtudy of my life; 


his eyes fiery, and 


tents in ſafety,” 
from outrage: 

Rocks, and be happy. 
„and you 
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words he raiſed his pointed javelin 
againſt Wilfort. Eumale ruſhed into 
the warrior's arms, and ſaved the 
impending ſtroke: “ My father, I con- 
jure you (ſaid ſhe) by all that is ſacred 
in the cave of Ormon, to ſpare this 
innocent ſtranger; he is good, he 
Joves you, and has no fault but his 


unhappy reſemblance to thoſe you 


hate.” —Wilfort interrupted Eumale, 


and with the greateſt firmneſs ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to Thaol : „ 1 fear 
not death (ſaid he), for I have often 


die by the hand of Eumale's father, 
becauſe it would afflict her tender 
heart. 


I deteſt, the Europeans, and have fied 
from their inhumanity ; I never de- 


ſigned evil againſt you, or any of 
your nation; and, if you will beſtow 
vour daughter on me, I will fet an 


example of filial duty to your other 


ſons, and make her happineſs the 
but if your hatred. 
and you reſolve my 


cannot relent, 
death, ſtrike—l will not defend a 


being, which muſt be miſerable with 


out umale. —Surpriſe, at hearing 
himſelf addrefſed in his own Fas 
guage, firlt abated the fury of Thaol's 
vengeance, by inclining him to hftea 
to ſounds 55 did not expect ; and the 
calm valour of Wiltfort, joined to the 


lilent eloquence of. Eumale Ss tears, 


completed the conqueſt of his rage. 

— Chriſtian ({aid the ſavace), thou 
haſt found the road ro my heart, and 
halt conquered by not oppoſing me z 
but 1 cannot give my daughter to 


thee; I have promiſed her to Orabſki, 
and never yet was Thagi, or any of 


his tribe, known to fallity their oath. 
But as I believe thee virtuous, from 
the contempt thou haſt ſhewn tor 
death, coine and dwell under our 
| will protect thee 


or depart in fatety.,”—-Wilfort ac- 


cepted with tranſport the offer which 
Slaced him near Eumale, and followed 
her father to his tent. 


The timid 
but delighted maid, with downcalt 
eyes, purſued their ſteps in ſilence. 
For above a month Wilfort remained 
in the tents of Thaol ; he faw and 

e „„ $envrericd 


but I would not wiſh to 


Love, not hate, has put me 
in your power; Iadore your daughter, 


thou mayeſt guard my. 
Follow me 3 
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converſed with his beloved Enmale 
every day; but their happineſs was 


embittered by the approach of that 
ſad one that was to divide them for 


ever: the roſes fled from Eumale's 
cheeks, and the brightneſs of her 


eyes was dimmed by conſtant tears. 
Her father ſaw her ſufferings with lor- 
row, but his word was ſacred: 

At length the fierce Orabſki came 


to demand his bride—“ She ſhall be 


thine (ſaid Theol), for I have pro— 
miſed ; but let me tell thee, ſon, Eu- 


male loves thee not, and for thy fake, 


as well as her's, I wiſh that thou 
{ſhouldeſt find another wife amongſt 
our tribe.“ 


The enraged Orabſki inſtantly re- 


plied, 6c Will 1 wed the daughter of 


deceit! thou art a har, T haol—1 deſ- 
piſe Eumale ; but beware my venge 


ance, „and immediately difappear— 
ed. Soon after this, the good old 
Thaol completed the lovers' happineſs 
by their union. Wilfort propeſed to 
his father-in-law and wife, to vilit 
his former dwelling, and to bring from 


thence many little conveniences which 
Nador's and his own ingenuity had 


contrived to render life more com- 
tortable. They agreed, and were de- 
lighted with the citation and ele- 
gance of the ſpot. When he had 


Teated them in his little hut, he went 


to gather the choiceſt fruits 1 his 


demeſne afforded, and wandered far- 


ther than heat ff propoſed, in ſearch 
of ſome peculiarly fine figs and oran- 
ges, which Kador had planted at va- 
rions diſtances, to enhance their va— 


lue, and increaſe his exerciſe. 


But what words can expreſs his 


horror, when at his return, he found 
'Thaol weltering in his blood: and per- 


ceived that his kKumale was not in his 
dwelling! The good old ſavage had 
but power to ſay, „This is Crabiki?s 
deed - He called me perjured villain! 


Thou knoweſt I would have given him 
y REY had he required her hand, 
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though well I know her death would 
have been the conſequence. He has 
torn her from my dying arms. Tear 
her from his revenge his unjuſt con- 
tumely againſt my truth—loſe not a 
thought on me not all the medicines 
that grow upon the mountains can rel- 


tore my ebbing life, nor do I with they 
"4 go to join my ever-dear 


ſhould ; 
Nadine. Take thou my quiver and 
wy arrows, and recover thy loſt Eu— 
male—my ſon, revenge our Wrongs, 
*tis my laſt with,” | 

The diſtracted Wilfort, outrage— 


ous, deſperate as a lion robbed of his 


prey, ran wildly forth, now ruſhing 


down the vallies, now ſtraining up the 
hills, now liſtening to each paſſing. 


breeze, in hopes ot hearing his Eu- 
male*s voice; now loading echo with 
his loud laments, while day and night 
in their continued courle paſſed un- 
regarded by his deep affliction. Whole 
months he wandered on in this fad 
late; hopeleſs and wretched, he knew 
not where to ſhape his courſe, or bend 
his weary ſteps; at length, exhauſted 


with fatigue, he found himſelf upon 
the very ſhore where he had firſt been 

landed, and there reſolved to end his 
J hapleſs days a prey to ſorrow for his | 
beloved Eumale. 
It happened that a French man of | 


war, in diltreſs for water, had ſent 


her long-boat to ſearch the ſhore for 


ſprings; the crew perceived this ſearce- 


ly human object lying on a rock, and 


conveyed him on- board their hip, 


where, with, proper care and nourith- 


ment, he ſoon recovered his health, 
but not his happineſs. The captain 
ot the ſhip, who was a man of hu- 
manity, as well as rank and fortune, 
on hearing his uncommon adven— 
tures, ſettled a ſmall penſion upon the 
unfortunate Wilfort, who now re- 
ſides at Dieppe, and from whoſe mouth 


thus extraordinary narrative was taben | 


Vel batim. 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS or run NOR THERN INDIANS, 


[From HEeaARNE' S JOURNEX TO THE NoRrTHERN Oer aN. J 


T has heen a cuſtom among theſe are attached ; and, 
Northern Indians, for: the men to 


ſtrongeſt party always carries off the 


wreſtle for a any woman to whom they prize, A weak man, unleſs he be a 


good 
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good hunter, and well beloved, is 
ſeldom permitted to keep a wife that 


a ſtronger man thinks worth his no- 


tice ; for, at any time when the wives 
of thoſe ſtrong wreſtlers are heavy 
laden, either with furs or proviſions, 
they make no ſcruple of tearing any 
other man's wite from his boſom, and 


making her bear a part of his luggage. 


This cuſtom prevails throughout all 


their tribes, and cauſes a great ſpirit 


of emulation among their youth, who, 
from their childhood, are, upon all 


_ occaſions, trying their ſtrength and 


ſkill in w reſtling. This enables them 
to protect their property, and par- 
_ ticularly their wives, from the hands 
of thoſe powerful raviſhers; ſome of 
whom make almoſt a livelihood by 
taking what they pleaſe from the 
_ weaker parties, without making them 

any return. Indeed, it 1s repreſented 


as an act of great generolity, if they 
condeſcend to make an unequal ex- 
change; as, in general, abuſe and in- 


ſult are the only return for the loſs 
which is ſuſtained. 


The way in which they tear the 
women and other property from one 
another, though it has the appearance 


of the greateſt brutality, can ſcarcely 
be called fighting. I never knew any 


of them receive the leaſt hurt in theſe 
rencountres. The whole buſineſs con- 


fiſts in hauling each other about by 
the hair of the head: they are ſeldom 


_ known either to ſtrike or kick each 
It is not uncommon for one 
of them to cut off his hair, and to 
_ greaſe his ears, before the conteſt be- 
This, however is done pri-. 


gins. 
vately; and it is ſometimes truly 


laughable to ſee one of the parties 
ſtrutting about with an air of great 
importance, and calling out, Where 


is he? Why does he not come out ? 
when the other will bolt out with a 
clean ſhorn head and greaſed ears, ruſh 
on his antagoniſt, ſeize him by the 
hair, and, though perhaps a much 
_ weaker man, ſoon drag him to the 


ground, while the ſtronger | is not able 


to lay hold on him. It is very fre- 
quent, on thoſe occaſions, for each 
party to have ſpies to watch the other's 


motions, which puts them more on a 


| footing of equality. For want of hair 
to pull, they ſeize each other about 
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in the conteſt. 


fallen to their lot; 
conſiderable number of them were in 


the waiſt, with legs wide extended, 
and try their ſtrength by endeavour- 
ing to vie who can firſt throw the o- 
ther down. 

On theſe wreſtling . the 
ſtanders-by never attempt to interfere 
Even one brother of- 
fers not to aſſiſt another, unleſs it be 
with advice, which, as it is always de- 
livered openly on the field during the 


conteſt, may, in fact be ſaid to be 


equally favourable to both parties. It 


ſometimes happens that one of the 
wreſtlers is ſuperior in ſtrength to the 


other; and, if a woman be the cauſe 


of the conteſt, the weaker is frequent- 


ly unwilling to yield, notwithſtanding 
he 1s greatly overpowered, When 
this happens to be the caſe, the rela- 


tions and friends, or other byeſtanders, 


will ſometimes join to perſuade the 


_ weaker combatant to give up the con- 
teſt, leſt, by continuing it, he thould 
get bruiſed and hurt, without the leaſt 

probability of being able to protect 
what he 1s contending for.— I obſerv- 
ed that very few of thoſe people were 


diſſatisfied with the wives that had 
tor, whenever any 


company, ſcarcely a day paſſed with- 


out ſome overtures being made for 
conteſts of this kind; and it was of- 


ten very unpleaſant to me, to ſee the 


object of the conteſt ſitting in penſive 


D 


ſilence, watching her fate, while her 


huſband and his rival were contend- 
ing for the prize. I have, indeed, 
not only felt pity for thoſe poor w retch- 


ed victims, but the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, when I have ſeen them won, 


perhaps, by a man whom they mor- 


tally hated. On theſe occaſions, their 
grief and reluctance to follow their 
new lord have been ſo great, that the 
\ buſineſs has often ended in the greateſt 

brutality ; for, in the ſtruggle, [ have 


ſeen the poor girls ſtripped quite nak- 


ed, and carried by main force to their 


new lodgings. At other times it was 
pleaſant enough to ſee a fine girl led 


off from a huſband ſhe diſliked, with 
a tear in one eye, and a finger on the 


other : for cuſtom, or delicacy if you 


pleaſe, has taught them to think it 


neceſſary to whimper a little, let the 
change be ever ſo much to their 1n- 
— I bave throughout this ac- 
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eount given the women the appella- 
tion of girls, which is pretty appli- 
cable, as the objects of the conteſt are 
generally young, and without any fa- 
mily: few of the men chooſe to be 
at the trouble of maintaining other 
people's children, except on ſome 
very particular occaſions. | 


Some of their old men, who are 
famous on account of their ſuppoſed 


ſkill in conjuration, have great in- 
fluence in perſuading the rabble from 


committing thoſe outrages; but the hu- 


manity of theſe ſages is ſeldom known 
to extend beyond their own families, 
In defence of them they will exert 
their utmoſt influence; but, when 
their own relations are guilty of the 
ſame crime, they ſeldom interfere. 
This partial conduct creates ſome ſe- 
cret and ſeveral open enemies; but 
the generality of their neighbours are 


deterred, through fear or ſuperſtition, 


from executing their revenge, and 
even from talking diſreſpectfully of 
them, unleſs it be behind their backs; 
which is a vice of which almoſt every 


Indian in this country, without ex- 


ception, is guilty. 


Notwithſtanding the Northern In- 


dians are ſo covetous, and pay ſo lit- 


tle regard to private property, as to 


take every advantage of bodily ſtrength 


to rob their neighbours not only of 
their goods, but of their wives, yet 
they are in other reſpects, the mildeſt 
tribe or nation, that is to be found on 
the borders of Hudſon's Bay : for, 
let their affronts or loſſes be ever fo 
great, they will never ſeek any other 
revenge than that of wreſtling. As 
for murder, which is ſo common a- 


mong all the triBts of Southern In- 


dians, it is ſeldom heard of among 
them. | 
deteſted by all the tribe, and is obli- 
ged to wander up and down forlorn, 
and forſaken even by his own rela- 
tions and former friends. In that re- 
ſpect, a murderer may be compared 
to Cain, after he had killed his bro- 
ther Abel. The cool reception he 
meets with by all who know him, oc- 
Caſions him to grow melancholy, and 
he never leaves any place but the 
Whole company ſay, There goes a 
murderer! The women, it is true, 
ſometimes receive an unlucky blow 
Vol. V. No. 62. | 
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A murderer is ſhunned and 
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from their huſbands for miſbehaviour, 
which occaſions their death ; but this 
is thought nothing of: but for one 
man or woman to kill another out o 

revenge, or through jealouſy, or any 


other account, is thought ſo extraor- 


dinary, that very few are now exiſting 
who have heen guilty of it. At the 
preſent moment, I know not one, be- 
ſide Matonabbee, who ever made an 
attempt of ſuch a nature. 1 
Matonabbee was a famous leader 
among the Northern Indians, whom 
Mr. Hearne met with in his return to 
Prince of Wales' Fort, and whom he 


afterwards engaged to act as his guide, 


in his third excurſion to the Copper 


Mine River. This man had forcibly 


robbed another Indian of his wife, 
who, ſome time after, took an op- 
portunity of eloping from her ra- 
viſher, and returning to her huſband, 
This poor man, in the ſequel, rejoin- 
ed Mr. Hearne's party, at a place 


called Clowey; and Matonabbee hav- 


ing heard that he had ſpoken diſreſ- 
pectfully of him for having taken his 
wife away by force, determined to 
murder him. He actually ſtabbed him 
in the back in three places, and would 
have effectually completed his bloody 


purpoſe, but for timely interference, 
The three wounds, however, being 


fortunately on the ſhoulder-blade, 
proved not to be mortal. When 

Matonabbee returned to his tent,” 
ſays Mr. Hearne, „after committing 
this horrid deed, he ſat down as com- 
poſedly as if nothing had happened, 
called for water to waſh his bloody 
hands and knife, ſmoked his pipe as 
uſual, ſeemed to be perfectly at eaſe, 
and aſked if I did not think he had 


done right?“ 


« Yet this man,” continues Mr, 
Hearne, * is, in every other reſpect, 


of ſuch univerſal good ſenſe, and, as 


an Indian, of ſuch great humanity, 

that I am at a loſs how to account for 
his having been guilty of ſuch a crime, 
unleſs it be from his having hved a- 


mong the Southern Indians fo long as 
to become tainted with their blood- 
thirſty and vindictive diſpoſition.” 

his latter circumſtance is adduced, 


not by way of extenuating the guilt of 
Matonabbee, but to account for this 


almoſt ſingle exception, in the cha- 
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racter for great humanity, which Mr. 
| Hearne has aſcribed to the Northern 
Indians. There is another trait, how- 
ever, in the character of Matonabbee, 
which an European fair one will be 
little diſpoſed to admire. 


misfortunes, in our former excur- 
ſions, to the miſcondutt of my guides; 
and the very plan we purſued, by de- 
ſire of the governor, in not taking any 
woman with us, was, he ſaid, the prin— 
cipal thing that occaſioned all our 

wants :—* for, ſaid he, when all 
the men are heavy laden, they can 
neither hunt nor travel to any conſi- 
derable diſtance; and, in caſe they 
meet with ſucceſs in hunting, who is 
to carry the produce of their labour? 
Women, ' he added, 
for labour: one of them can carry, 

or haul, as much as two men can do. 
They alſo pitch our tents, make or 
mend our clothing, keep us warm at 


night; and, in fact, there is no ſuch | 


thing as travelling any conſiderable 
. diſtance, or for any length of time, in 


this country, without their aſſiſtance. 


Women, ſaid he again, though 


they do every thing, are maintained 
at a trifling expence; for, as they al- 
ways ſtand cook, the very licking of 


their fingers, in ſcarce times, is ſuf- 
ficient for their ſubſiſtence.“ This,” 
_ eontinues Mr. Hearne, “ however 

odd it may appear, 1s but too true a 
deſcription of the ſituation of women 
In this country: is at leaſt ſo in ap- 
Pearance; for the women always car- 


ry the proviſions, and it is more than. 


probable they help themſelves when 
zhe men are not preſent.” 

In his third excurtion to the Cop- 
Per Mine River, Mr. Hearne met 


(April 38, 1771) with a tent of Nor- 


thern Indians, on the north ſide of 
Thelewey-aza River. From theſe 
Indians,” ſays Mr. Hearne, “ Mato. 
nabbee purchaſed another wiſe; fo 
that he had no leſs than ſeven ; moſt 
of whom would, 


good g grenadiers. He prided himſelf 


much on the height and ſtrength of 
his wives, and would frequently ſay, 
Few women would carry or haul hea- 
vier loads; and, though they had in 
general a very maſculine appearance, 
yet he preferred them to thoſe of a 


„He at- 
tributed,“ ſays Mr. Hearne, “ all our 


beautiful mould? 
body, the women are as deſtitute of 


ew ere made 


tor ſize, have made. 
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more delicate form and moderate ſta- 
ture. In a country like this, where 
a partner in exceſſive hard labour is 
the chief motive for the union, and 
the fofter endearments of a conjugal 
life are only conſidered as a ſecondary 
object, there ſeems to be great pro- 
priety in ſuch 2 choice ; ; bur, if all rhe 
men were of this way of thinking, 


what would become of the greater 


part of the women, who, in general, 


are but of low ſtature, and many of 


them of a moſt delicate make, though 
not of the exacteſt proportion, or moſt 


real beauty as any nation 1 ever faw, 


though there are ſome few of then, 
when young, who are tolerable; but 


the care of a family, added o ſuch 


conſtant hard labour, von makes the : 
moſt beautiful among them look cd 


and wrinklec, even before they are 


thirty; and ſeveral of the more or- 


dinary ones, at that age, are perfect 
antidotes to love and gallantry. This, 


however, does not render them Jeſs 
dear and valuable to their owners, 


which is a lucky circumſtance for 
thoſe women, and a certain proof, 
that there is no ſuch thing as any rule 
or ſtandard for beauty. "Aſk a Nor- 


thern Indian what is beauty ? He will 
anſwer, A broad flat face, ſmall eyes, 


high cheek-bones, three or tour broad 
black lines acroſs each cheek, a low 
forehead, a large broad chin, a clumſy 
hook- noſe, a tawny hide, nad breaſts 
hanging down to the belt. 
beauties are greatly heightened, or at 
leaſt rendered more valuable, when 


the poſſeſſor is capable of drefling all 


kinds of ſkins, converting them into 
the different parts of their clothing, 


and able to carry eight or ten ſtone 


(of 14lbs.) in ſummer, or haul a much 
greater weight in winter. Theſe, and 


other ſimilar accompliſhments, are all 
that are ſought after or expected in a 


Northern Indian woman. 

As to their temper, it is of little 
conſequence, for the men have a won- 
derful facility in making the moſt ſtub. 
born coinply with as much alacrity as 


could poſſibly be expected from thoſe 
of the mildeft and moſt obliging turn 
of mind; fo that the only difference 
is, the one obeys through tear, S906 
the 
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Panp's fort, as well as carrying back 


the other complies cheerfully from a 
willing mind; both knowing what is 


commanded muſt be done. 'I hey are, 


in fact, kept at a great diftance 
and ile rial they hold in the opinion 


of the men cannot be better expreſſed. 
or explaited, than by obſerving the 
methoud af treating or ſerving them 


at meals, which would appear very 
humiliating to an European woman, 
though cuſtom makes it fit light on 


thoſe whole lot it is to bear it. It is 


necelſary to obſerve, that, when the 
men kill any large beatt, the women 
are always ſent to bring it to the tent. 
When it is brought there, every ope— 
ration, fuchas ſplitting, drying, pound— 


ing, Kc. is performed by the women. 


When any thing is to be prepared for 


eating, it is the women that cook it; 


and, when it is done, the wives and 
daughters of the greateſt captains in 
the country are never lerved, till all 


the males, even thoſe who are in the 
capacity of ſervants, have eaten what 
they think proper; and, in times of 


{carcity, it is frequently their lot to 


de left without a {Gingle morſe]. It is, 
however, natural to think, they take 
the liberty of helping themſelves in 
ſecret ; but this muſt be done with 
great prudence, as capital embezzle- 
ments of proviſions, at ſuch times, 
are looked on as affairs of real conſe- 


quence, and frequently ſubject them 
to a very ſevere beating. If they are 
practiſed by a woman whoſe youth 
and inattention to domeſtic concerns 


cannot plead in her favour, they will 


for ever be a blot in her character, 
and few men will chooſe to have her 


kor a wife, | „%%% mr, 
A plurality of wives, Mr. Hearne 
thinks not to be ſurpriſing among theſe 
people, as it is ſo well adapted to their. 
lituation and manner of life.“ In my 
opinion,” ſays he, „ no race of peo- 


ple under the ſun have a greater oc- 


caſion for ſuch an indulgence. Their 


annual haunts, in queſt of furs, are 


o remote from any European ſettle- 
menr, as to render them the greateſt 
travellers in the known world; and, 
as they have neither horſe nor water— 


carriage, every good hunter is under 


the neceſſity of having ſeveral perſons 


to aſſiſt in carrying his furs to the com- 


parties. 


than from inclination. 
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the European goods which he receives 
in exchange for them. No perſons 
in this country are ſo proper for this 
work as the women, becauſe they are 
inured to carry and haul heavy loads 
from their childhood, and to do all 


manner of drudgery; ſo that thoſe 


men who are capable of providing 
tor three, four, five, (ix, or more, wo- 
men, generally find them humble and 
faithful ſervarits, aftectionate wives; 
and fond and indulgent mothers to 


their children. "Though cuſtom makes 


this way of life ſit apparently eaſy on 
the generality of the women, and 
though, in general, the whole of their 
wants ſeems to be compriſed in food 


and clothing only, yet nature at times 
gets the better of cuſtom, and the ſpi- 


rit of jealouſy makes its appearance 


among them: however, as the huſ- 


band is always arbitrator, he ſoon ſet- 


tles the buſineſs, though perhaps not 


always to the entire ſatisfaction of the 


Mr. Hearne ſtates, to the honour of 


the Northern Indian women, that they _ 


are the mildeſt and moſt virtuous wo- 


men he had ſeen in any part of North 
America; although ſome, he obſerves, 


think this is more owing to habit, cuſ- 
tom, and the-fear of their huſbands, 
J.. It is Une 
doubtedly well known,” he ſays, “that 
none can manage a Northern Indian 
woman ſo well as a Northern Indian 


man: and, when any of them have 
been permitted to remain at the fort, 
they have, for the ſake of gain, been 
eaſily prevailed upon to deviate from 
that character; and a few have, by 
degrees, become as abandoned as the 
Southern Indians, who are remark. 
able, throughout all their tribes, for 


being the moſt debauched wretches 


under the ſun.” - 


In general, however, the Northern 
Indian women are ſo far from being 


like the latter, that it is very uncom- 
mon to hear of their ever being guilty 


of incontinency. _ 


&« It may appear ſtrange,” continues 


Mr. Hearne, © that while I am ex- 


tolling the chaſtity of the Northern 
Indian women, I thould acknowledge 


that it is a very common cuſtom among 
the men of this country to exchange 


a night's lodging with each other's. 
Aa 2 | | 
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180 BRITANNIC 
wives. But this is ſo far from being 
conſidered as an act that is criminal, 
that it is eſteemed by one of the 
ſtrongeſt ties of friendſhip between 
two families; and, in caſe of the 
death of either man, the other con- 
ſiders himſelf bound to ſupport the 
children of the deceaſed. Thoſe 
people are ſo far from viewing this 

engagement as a mere ceremony, like 


moſt of our Chriſtian godfathers and 


godmothers, who (notwithſtanding 
their vows are made in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, and in the preſence of 


both God and man) ſcarcely ever 
afterwards remember what they have 


promiſed, that there is not an inſtance 
of a Northern Indian having once 
neglected the duty he is ſuppoſed to 
have taken upon himſelf to perform. 
The Southern Indians, with all their 


bad qualities, are remarkably hu- 


- mane and charitable to the widows 
and children of their departed 
friends; and, as their fituation and 


manner of life enable them to do 


more acts of charity with leſs trouble 


than falls to the lot of a Northern 
| Indian, few widows or children are 


ever unprovided for among them. 


Though the Northern Indian men 
make no ſcruple of having two or 


three ſiſters for wives, at one time, 
yet they are very 
ſerving a 5 diſtance in conſan- 
guinity of thoſe they admit to the 
above- mentioned intercourſe with 
their wives. The Southern Indians 


are leſs ſcrupulous on thoſe occaſions: 
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articular in ob- 


among them it is not at all uncom- 
mon for one brother to make free 
with another brother's wife or daugh- 


ter ; but this is held in abhorrence 


by the Northern Indians. | 
Mr. Hearne adds in a note: ** Moſt 


of the Southern Indians, as well as 


the Athapuſcow and Neheaway tribes, 
are entirely without ſcruple in this 
reſpect. It is notoriouſly known, 


that many of them cohabit occaſion-_ 


ally with their own mothers, and fre- 


quently eſpoule their liſters and daugh- 


ters. 


ſome time, with their daughters, 
have given them unto their ſons, and 


all parties been perfectly reconciled 


In fact, notwithſtanding the ſeve- 


rity of the climate, the licentiouſneſs 
of the inhabitants cannot be exceeded 
by any of the Eaſtern nations, whoſe 

luxurious manner of lite, and genial 
clime, ſeems more adapted to excite | 
extraordinary paſſions, than the ſe- 

vere cold of the frigid zone. | 


It is true, that few of thoſe who 
live under the immediate protection 


of the Engliſh ever take their ſiſters 
or daughters for wives, which is pro- 
bably owing to the fear of incurring 
their diſpleaſure; but it is well-known 


that acts of inceſt too often take 
place among them, though, perhaps, 
not ſo frequently as among the to- 
reign Indians? Ho oh -- 


ANECDOTES or Tyr EARL or CLONCARTIE. 


THIS nobleman was lineally de- 
1 ſcended from the Kings of Mun- 
| ter in Ireland, and his family poſ- 


ſeſſed an earldom with very conſider- 


able eſtates in that province down to 
the reign of James II. His father 


was lord of the bedchamber to that 


Monarch on his abdication, and, fol- 
lowing his maſter's fortunes, his 
great eſtates were confiſcated ; and 
the late earl, after the death of his 
father, found himſelf little better 
than a penſioner on the crown of 
France. 355 
His lordſhip made ſeveral efforts to 
recover his rank and fortune in Eng- 
2 


reign o 


land, where he was born and edu— 
cated, * He pleaded his not being 
accountable for the actions of his 


father, and the reſtraint he was un- 
der of conforming to his wiſhes during 


his life. But now, that obſtacle be- 
ing removed, by the death of his 


father, he relied on the juſtice as well! 
as the clemency of the conſtitution 


under which he was born, for a pro- 
per retribution? te 
_ Theſe remonſtrances were princi- 


pally urged in the beginning of the 
f George II. and they had 


ſuch an effect on Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the then miniſter, that he ob- 
| ES tained 


I have known ſeveral of them who, 
after having lived in that ſtate, for 
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tained for the young earl the king's 


letters of recommendation to the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to have 
his claims examined in the courts of 
that kingdom: — but his eſtates were 
by that time ſo divided and ſubdi- 
vided all over the kingdom—ſome 
arts obtained by grants—and others 
by fair purchaſes—that i twas remon- 
ſtrated on the part of the privy- 
council of Ireland, “ that an attempt 
to reſtore the earl to his original 
rights would be little leſs rhan en- 
couraging a civil war.” The affair, 


on conlideration, was ſeen in the ſame 


light in England—and a kind of 
compromiſe was made for a {um of 


ready money in hand, and a future 


promotion in the naval line, in which 


ſervice the earl had been originally 


educated. --. 5 - 


On the breaking out of the war in 


1741, the earl accordingly was pro- 


nioted to the rank of captain of 4 
| firſt-rate; but the compariſon be- 
tween what he then was, and what 
he was born to, rankled ſo much in 


his mind, that in a moment of del- 


pair, it is ſaid, he deſerted his com- 


mand, and went over to the enemy. 


Thus far it is certain, he was from 


this time to the hour of his death liv- 


ing in a ſtate of baniſhment in France; 


and, though pecuniary affairs often 
made it neceflary for him to pals 
into England, the political embaraſs- 
ments he was under always reſtrained 
him.—His ſituation was rendered as 
agreeable as circumſtances could pol- 
libly admit, in the court of Louis 
XV. He had rank in the army— 
apartments in the palace—and ſeve- 
ral privileges which the higher or— 
ders of nobility then poſſeſſed. He 
was, however, far from being happy: 
his original misfortunes occaſionally 
haunted his imagination—he gave 


the preference to England, and the 


Engliſh character; and, though he 
knew he could never return to his 
native ſoil, yet, in order to be as 
near it as poſſible, he removed from 
Verſailles to Boulogne fur Mer, in 
order, as he himſelf often faid, “ to 
live and die in fight of his native 
country.” FT . ; 
At the advanced age of ſixty-three, 
he married a young wife, who brought 
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him two children, to whom he was 
very much attached. Sarah ducheſs 


of Marlborough, who was his aunt, 


left him at her death 20,0001. and, 
as he could not go over in perſon to 


receive this legacy, he ſent his dear- 


ly-beloved wife to act for him. The 
executors of the ducheſs fulfilled her 
grace's bequeſt, and paid the money 
to Lady Cloncartie ; but ſhe, being a 
young woman, and reflecting that ſo 
handſome a ſum offered her indepen— 
dence and pleaſure without the con- 


troul of her ancient lord, thought fit 


to betray her truſt—in ſhort, ſhe re- 
mained in England; and, although 
letter after letter from the earl en- 
treated her to come back and be for- 
given, they never met afterwards, 
This was a finiſhing blow to his 
misfortunes: he felt, more from the 
lofs of her affections than the money, 


and he proved it by his continual at- 


tachment to her children. 


He lived, as we have ſaid before, : 


on the ſkirts of the town of Boulogne 
ſur Mer; and he had a penſion of a 


thouſand a-year from the crown of 
France, exempt from wine- duties, 


poſtage, &c. and, as the articles of 
life were then very realonable, his 
income enabled him to live in ſplen— 
dour and hoſpitality. Every Thurſ- 
day was an open day for a ſelect par- 


ty of the inhabitants to dine with 


him, which generally conſiſted of as 


many Engliſh gentlemen as were ei 
ther reſident or paſſing through the 
town; and to theſe he paid particular 
compliments, except when Engliſh. 


politics became the ſubject of con- 
verſation; for on thele occaſions he 
fometimes forgot the decencies of his 


rank and his ſituation as an hoſt ; but, 


as the company generally knew what 
he had ſuffered, they bore all with 
good humour. | | | | 


To theſe days of meeting friends 


and neighbours he added another, 


which was not abſolutely fixed, but 
which happened generally once in 


three weeks or a month; and that 
was a club dinner at his countryman 
O'Doherty's, who kept the Red Lion 
in that town. 
was a large round of beef brought 


over from Leadenhall market by one 
of the Boulogne packets, ready ſalt- 


ed; 
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ed; and this was ſerved up boiled 
entirely in the Engliſh taſte; to this 
were added two courſes in the French 
ſtile: and for this dinner, with as 
much Burgundy, Champagne, and 
other liquors, as the company could 
drink, the reckoning amounted to no 
more than (ix livres (five ſhillings) a- 
head, ſuch was the cheapneſs of liv- 
ing in France thirty years ago. 

At theſe meetings his lordſhip al- 
ways preſided, and was particularly 
_ Convivial ; and he generally finiſhed 
the evening in an oblivion of all his 


former cares and misfortunes. 


In this ſimple uniform life his lord. 
fhip paſſed the remainder of his days, 
very vigorous in body and mind to the 
laſt.— He died, after a few days ill- 
neſs, at his chateau, about the year 
#770, in the 84th year of his age, and 
left two ſons, who were little better 
provided for than having commiſſions 
in the army. „ 


Lord Cioncartie was in his perſon 
about the middle ſize; ſtoutly made, 


long-viſaged, pock- marked, and, till 
He ſoftened in the civilities of conver- 
_ fation, had rather an auſtere and a 


naughty look. Though not very 


highly educated, he had a ſtrong ob- 


| ſerving mind, loved the pleaſures of 


the table, and contributed very con- 
ſiderably to them himſelf by his wit 
e,, -: 
In the early part of his life he was 
a viſiting member of the famous Sa- 
turday- club, eſtabliſhed by Lord Ox- 


ford in Queen Anne's reign, conſiſt- 


ing of the moſt noted tories of that 
time, and which Swift ſo much cele- 


brates in his Journals, Letters, &c. 


About this time he contracted an 
acquaintance with the Duke of Whar- 
ton, ſo famous for his wit and profli- 
gacy ; and in one of their nocturnal 
debauches, having given the lie direct 
to the duke in ſome trifling diſpute, 
the latter threw a bottle of claret at 


him, which took away the ſight of 


one eye for ever. His lordſhip al- 
ways owned the juſtice of this pu- 
niſhment; and uſed to tell many a- 


necdotes of the duke which confirm- 


ed the character poſterity at preſent 
entertain of him. 

The earl was likewiſe acquainted 
with Swift; and he always coincided 


nobleman poſſeſſed. | 
He always ſpoke of Sarah ducheſs 
of Marlborough (his aunt) with 
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with Lord Orrery in thinking that 


the dean was not wholly intruſted 


with the ſecrets of Oxford's miniſtry. 
The Saturday-club, he ſaid, as it ap- 
peared to him, was merely convivial 
and literary; and, when politics were 
introduced, they were no more than 


the reports or the publiſhed news of 


the day. He acknowledged that mi- 
niſters paid great court to Swift, as 


likewiſe did moſt of the club; and 
no man ſeemed more fond of flattery, - 
let the doſe be ever fo ſtrong and 
plentiful, | „„ 

The Duke of Ormond was another 


of his contemporary friends, of whom 


he always ſpoke as a nobleman of the 


higheſt honour and integrity, and 


with whom he correſponded till the 


duke's death, which happened at 
Avignon about the year 17433. 


_ He diſcredited the aſſertions of 


Swift and Bolingbroke, * that Queen 
Anne's laſt miniſtry had no thoughts 
of bringing in the pretender, in bar 


to the Hanoverian ſucceſſion: he ſaid, 
he knew to the contrary, and that the 


firſt of the quarrel between Oxford 


and Bolingbroke was upon that head 


—the latter wanting to puſh the mat- 


ter forward with expedition, and the 
other wavering between the danger 
and the impracticability of it. 


Had 
the queen lived a little longer, he 
believed Bolingbroke would have at- 


tempted it alone, though not with 


probable ſucceſs. He always ſpoke 
on this point with warmth, and in 
ſuch terms as were not pleaſant for a 
Britiſh ſubje& to hear. 


The earl had ſeveral manuſcript 


pieces of poetry, written by his old 
friend the Duke of Wharton, conſiſt- 
ing of ſongs and epigrams. The 
former would have been very credit- 
able to his talents but for the looſe- 
neſs and obſcenity with which they 


were interlarded; the latter were not 
equal to the general character for wit 
and bon mot which that unfortunate 


* 


great reſpect, and profeſſed his ob- 
ligations to her both for the ſhare ſhe 


had in her protection of him and edu- 


cation. He ſaid, the Duke of Marl 


borough owed much to her in keep- 
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ing up his influence with the queen, 
which now and then tottered, from 


the inſtigation of his enemies and his 


own ambitious projects. He, how- 
ever, totally diſliked her politics— 
ſhe was a Whig—and the earl, from 
principle, as well as the bias which 
his misfortunes gave him, was a rank 
Tory, or, in the language of that day, 
a Jacobite. _ | 

He was allied to the Leinfler fa- 
mily, and uſed to call the father of 
the preſent duke, when only Earl of 
Kildare, his couſin; but no ſooner 
did he hear ot his being created a 
duke, than he renounced the rela- 
tionfhip with great contempt: 
could not bear, he faid, that a man 


who ſpruny keom a long line of il 


end he himſelf the 


luifrions kings, 


22d Karl of Kildare by lineal de- 


ſcent, ſhouJd accept a dukedom from 
+++** We have before obſerv- 
ed his partiality to the Engliſh in 
preference to the French—he admir— 
ed the former for their plainneſs and 


ſincerity, as he reprobated the latter 
for their duplicity and ſervility : he 


uſed frequently to ſay, that one rea- 


ſon for his leaving the court of Ver- 
| ſailles, and living i in ſuch an obſcure 
town as Boulogne, was, that he could 
not truſt any body about the court to 
tell him truly what o'clock it was. 
«© Amongſt fifty Engliſhmen,” he 


obſerved, ** there were fifty different 
characters in reſpect to tempers, 
taſtes, and diſpoſitions; but amongſt 
fifty Frenchmen, one could repreſent 


the whole.“ 


His dilengaged evenings were ge- 
nerally ſpent at O“ Doherty? s hotel, 
In theſe lounges he was fond of ſome 
butt, on whom he could let off his 
wit and ſarcaſms—and M. Jacques (a 
humourous fellow) always »dertook 
this character with great readineſs: 
the earl loved his bottle as well as 
his joke, and, as the latter generally 


encovraged a repetition of the for— 


mer, M. Jacques, at a certain hour of 


- the night, did not loſe fight of his 


knowledge of multiplication in the 
reckoning. This the earl knew 


very well, though he blinked at it, 
and ſometimes uſed to ſay, “ Well, 
Jacques, though 1 joke upon your 
— you! re even with me, for 1 


«« He X 


„Well, 


gyman 2” 


great acrimony. 


enemies. 
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ſcore upon mine very hand ſomely.— 


This nobleman's original eſtates in 
Ireland were, 
tion, twenty years ago, ſuppoſed to 


upon a looſe calcula- 


be worth 150,000]. per year, and 
perhaps now, what from the riſe of 
lands, and the cultivation they have 

undergone by the induſtry of ſo ma- 
ny different families, may be worth 


200,000]. whilſt his two ſons, if living, 


have perhaps little more than their 


commiſſions in the French ſervice to 


ſupport them. 
W hen the earl was captain of a 


man of war, and was cruiſing off the 


coaſt of Guinea, he happened to loſe 


his chaplain, who was carried off by 
a yellow fever; upon which the lieu- 


tenant, who was A Scotchman, gave 


him notice of it by ſaying at the ſame 


time, „that he was ſorry to inform 


him that he died a Roman Catholic.” 
ſo much the better,” ſaid 


his lordſhip. * Oot away, my lord, 
how can you ſay ſo of a Britiſh cler. 


ſhip, © becauſe I believe I'm the firſt 
captain of a man of war that could 


| boaſt of a chaplain who had any re- 
ligon at all.“ 
TIhis nobleman uſed to lament the 
fate of General Lally, and reprobated 


the miniſtry of Louis the XV. for 


their intrigues in that buſineſs with 
Lally and he had 
been early acquainted, and, when the 


former came from his command in 
India, he viſited his old friend at Bou- 
logne, in his route to Paris. The 


| earl received him with great hoſpi- 


tality, and kept him three days for 
the purpoſe of perſuading him to re- 
turn to England, 
himſelf from the machinations of his 


tive, and would go on; 


not bear the imputation of guilt, 


which would attach to him by his re- 
„Their malice, 
ſaid he, “can but caſhier me at the 


ſidence in England, 


worſt.“ 


When the carriage was ordered on 
the fourth day in order to. proceed 


on his journey, the earl followed him 


to the door of it, and again renewed 


his entreaties not to go on; he even 
brought | out a Dolle ot burgundy, 


which 


„% Why,” ſays his lord- 
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in order to ſave 


Lally, however, was poſi- 
he relied on 
his ſervices and integrity, and could 
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which they drank together at the ſide 
of the carriage, to prolong the time, 
in the hope of ſome moment of con- 
viviality producing a favourable ef- 
fect—but in vain; at laſt they ſhook 
hands and parted, with a promiſe 


from Lally of again viſiting him in 


the courſe of the enſuing lummer. 
To this the earl ſhook his head, and 
in his ſtrong energetic manner ex- 
claimed, © Never, my friend; you 


and I are doomed never to meet again, | 


but in another world.” The event 
an the earl's > races On Ms 
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arrival in Paris, Lally was inſtantly 
made a priſoner, and committed to 
the battile. The main charge urged 


ho him was the loſs of Poadichier - | 


ry : he was ſentenced to be behead- 


ed, and his effects confiſcated.— The 


ſentence was accordingly executed, 
and the unfortunate general was not 
allowed even the conſolation of de- 


claring his innocence at the place of 
execution, being brought to the ſcaf- 
fold gagged and bound. He ſuffered 


at midnight, by the nent of Werren, | 
in 8888 705 


ANECDOTES OF PAUL 1. Rabin or Russia 


Pu. the preſent Emperor of 


Ruſſia, ſucceeded to the throne on 
the death of his mother, the late em- 
preſs, on the 19th of November, 1796. 
He was born in 1754, and has been 
twice married. By his preſent wife, 
te Princeſs of Wirtemberg, now 
empreſs, he has had two ſons, Alex- 


ander and Conſtantine, and a daugh- 


ter Alexandria Pauleona. 


diately followed his acceſſion are 


mentioned in p. 351 of the preceding 


volume. One of the firſt acts of his 
reign was the liberating the Poliſh ge- 
neral Koſciuſko and his brave com- 
panions from the confinement to 
which they had been condemned by 
the late emprels. 
Praga he conſidered as a maſſacre un- 
| worthy of a civilized nation, and he 
cauſed all the marks of honour which 


his mother delivered to the authors 
He was 


of it to be ſurrendered, 
defirous that he ſhould himſelf an- 
nounce to Koſciuſko the news of his 
deliverance, It ought to be obſerv- 
ed, that Koſciuſko, and all the other 
Polifh prifoners at Peterſburgh, had 
| been always cloſely confined ; 


emprels until their priſons. 
opened. 
neral,”” 


e 


ſaid Paul I. 


the emperor himſelf who informs 
vou that you are free.” —Koſciuſko 
was lilent.. 
his misfortunes, took him by the 
hand, made him fit down by him, 


and entered into a converſation for 


near an hour on the affairs of Poland. 


'The taking of 
Kremlin. 


they 

were even ignorant of the death of the 
_ ſent (Auguſt, 
„Brave and virtuous ge- 


to Koſciuſko, 
come to break your chains; it is 


The emperor, moved by 


The emperor aſked Koſcinko if he | 
could aſſure him that Marſhal Ignatus 


Potocki would not be one of his ene- 
mies? © The injuſtice he has ſuf— 
fered,” ſaid Koſcinſko, “ may have 


irritated him; it is neceſſary I ſhould 
ſpeak to him before I can anſwer 


you.” Next day Koſciafko affured 


the emperor that Potocki would never 


be his enemy; and the emperor went 
The circumſtances which imme | 


alſo to his priſon, and told him that 
he was free. 5 


From fuch a beginning we may 


augur well of the reign of ſo merci- 
ful and generous a prince. | 
His imperial majeſty's coronation 
did not take place til} the 16th of 

April in the preſent year. 
performed with great magnificence at 
Cannon were ſtationed at 


It was 


regular poſts all the way to Peterl- 


burgh, a diſtance of more than 100 


miles, to give notice of the moment 


when the coronation took place.— 


After the ceremony was completed, 
his majeſty, with his own hand, threw 
money among the people—45,000 
pieces of filver money, each of the 


value of twenty-five copecs, were 


coined for the occaſion. 
The Emperor of Rulha is at pre- 
1797) uſing all his in- 


fluence to unite the wo courts of 


Vienna and Berlin, in order that the 


three powers may join in checking 


the revolutionary ſpirit of the pre- 
ſent government of France; 


ſtate that his majeſty has ſo far pre- 
vailed, as to prevent the impend— 


ing hoſtilities between Auſtria and 
Pruſſia. 


SELECT | 
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laſt official advices from the 3 | 
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Rage, 


And tlie bleilings of © peace ſhed their dalm 
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Tag SYMBOL or LIFE. 
From Dibdin's ©* Will of the Nip.“ 
N Olympus blue ſummit as loud va- 
cant mirth 
Shook with laughter the ſides of the 
gods, 


Were not nectar, cried Bacchus, forbid 
ſons of earth, _ 


'T'were rare ſport to celeſtialize clods. 


Say ſhall they a nectar poſſeſs of their own, 
That like our's with delight ſhall be 
rife ?— 
I've hit it, let ITN by my fiat be known 
A liquor the ſymbol of lite. 


Of the elements tour, that the univerſe 
[Way, 
Our nectar celeſtial we make; 
So punch, that henceforward thall moiſten 
man's clay, 


Of the paſſions of man ſhall partake : 7 


The ſweet that trom god-like benevolence 


__ flows 
Shall correct the ſharp acid of trite, | 


While the ſpirit of rage temp'rance mean 


ſhall compoſe: 


So ſhall punch be the ſymbol of life. 
Punch ſhall! be the firſt fiddle in life's 


- motley band. 


That, untun'd, ſcrapes harſh diſcord 
and hoarſe, 


But, when icrew'd to its pitc h by a maſ- | 


terly hand, 
Shall moſt excellent muſic diſcourſe ; z 


Punch, unmade, will a Chaos miiſ- mapen 
diſcloſe, 


Rude atom with atom at ſtrife, 


But which temper'd to beauty and ſym- 


metiy grows = 
Thus! is punch is true ſymbol of life. 


When in floth, life's warm water, man— 


kind are immers'd, 
And ſweet luxury's ſought from afar, 


lence nurs'd, 
Blaze in all the dread fury of war : 


But, when temp'rate reflection takes rule 


in the mind, 
Cruel war is Bfarun'd of his knife, 


on mankind :- 
And thus punch i is the lymbol of life. 


As pleaſure on pleaſure in wedlock you 
meet, 
& ; thoughtleſs, you ſurfeit and feed, 


Sullen four diſcontent ſhall corrode every 
ſweet, 


And tuke-warm indiff rence lyeceed : 


Vor. V. No. 02, 


and tour heart-burnings, by indo- 
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But, when wats ingredients, i in mean 
true and even, 
Are blended in huſband and wife, 


Such a pair, ſo well mated, on earth find 


2 heaven: 
And thus punch ts the ſymbol of life. 


Thus, in all their concerns ſhall this li- 
quor divine 
Sone moral inſtruction impart, 
That the medium of truth may correct 
and refine 


Each crude feeling that ſprings from | 


the heart. 


Be your lives then, nor mavikiſh, ſtrong» | 


ſour, nor yet ſweet, 
But a mixture of all, to ſhun ſtrife ; 0 


So man's joy ſhall be next to celeſtials* 


complete; 
So ſhall punch be the ſymbol of life. 


| On the NEW STAMP upon Newſpapers. 


'S it not almoſt time, Mr. Printer, d' Js 
think, 


Vouruſual ſtamp- motto in oblivion to ſink? 
As ſo many additions have already been 


made, 


And eſpecially ſince the THREE HAL ÞÞ. 


" PENCE were laid; 


For every one ſays, „The ſtamp is not 


the ſame, 


It is ouly juſt like it in colour and name ;?? 
Therefore, ſay what you will, youcanneb : 


periuade 'em, 
Your newſpaper- ſtamp is Semper eadem. 
My advicethen is this: Petition the king. 


The lords, and the commons, to do a2 


wiſe thing; 
That is leave out the motto entirely, © or 
change it 


x or- Semper nulabile, nemo me tang it. 


JUPITER AND THE FROGS. 


|, 580 aſſures us, that of old the frogs | 
2 


Were ſo vain-glorious of their bogs, 
was their opinion, 
They could be happy witha prince alone 


A hero from the tadpole throne 5 


To ſpread dominion. 


Two deputies the loyaliſts elected. | 
Jo make their ſuit by Jove reſpeRed, 
Or heard at leaſt, 


Both hopping vp a turf ei ght inches high, 


Levell'd their noſes at the ſłkY 
Jove 1{mok'd the jeſt. 


The thundering fornicator took a ſtooh 
(He was, with Juno's leave, no fool,) 
And whirl'd it down; 
The plenipoes preſum'd it was the devi 
It popp*'d with ſuch a ſquaſh unciyil 
y each bald crown. | 
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That morning the Dutch nightingales lay. 
quiet, | 
Till one, impatient for a riot, 
Thruſt forth his ſnout, 
Survey'd his majeſty in all directions, 
Made, like a frog of ſenſe, reflections, 
And rais'd the rout. 


Their monarch now the hopeful tribe aſ- 
cends— 

My readers know what nameleſs ends 

A ſtool may ſerve 


But Jove, to pepper them, a crane dif- | 


patch'd, 
Who dozens at a morſel ſnatch'd. 
Through ev'ry nerve 


The croaking fugitives with t terror ſhook; 
Repentance burn'd in every look 
« Zounds !” cry'd a frog, 


4 Jove was, for ſuch a ſorry trick, our 


debtor— 


We might have all behay'd much better 5 


To poor King Log!“ 


Tie following Lines were handed up to 2 
beautiful young Lady attending the 
Trials of Criminals at the late Aſſizes. 
| N petty offences and felonies 
ſmart, 
Is there no juriſdiction for ſtealing one's 
heart ? 


You, fair one, will ſmile, and cry, «. Laws, | 


I defy you ;“ 


Aſſur'd that no peers can be ſummon 'd to 


try you 


But think not that paltry defence will ſe- 


cure ye 
For = _—_ Tn graces will juſt make a 


ERSKINE Axp Tar DUCHESS 


or GORDON, 


: ſtill reſide 
With us, in George n our Joy and 
| pride: 3 


SOLUTION or THE ENIGMATICAL NOSEGAY IN OUR LAST. | 
1. » A Painted lady. 18. Lily of the valley. 


| A polianthus, 19. Mignonet. 36. Devil in a buſh, 

2 Heart's-caſe, 20. Winter ſavory, — 37. A ſnow-drop. 

4. A carnation, | 21. Scarlet lichenes. 38. A Turk's cap. 

5 A narciflus, 22. A gold cup. 39. A wall-flower. 
6. An iris. | 23. A ſky- rocket. 40. A ſweet- william. 

7. A ſun- flower. 234. Balſam of Peru. 41. Thrift. . 
38. A blue- bottle. 25. None- 1 42. venus'slooking- glass. | 
9. Thyme. 26. A flag. 43. A honey-ſuckle. 

10. A ſtock. 27. Fox-glove. 44. Sage. 
11. „ 8 28. Everlaſting. 45. China aſter, or ſtar. 


12. A paſſion- flower. 29. Honeſty. 
13. Sweet - brier. 15 May. 


MA GAIZ NE. 


Won't you return? No, no, reply'd her 


grace, 
I do not like it tis a vile dull place. 


That is, quoth he, as if the ſun ſhould 


ſay, 


A vile dark morming this—1 will not 


riſe to-day.“ 


DEATH's FINAL CONQUEST. 
HE glories of our birth and ſtate 


Are ſhadows, not ſubſtantial things j 


There is no armour againſt fate: | 
Death lays his icy hands on r 
S Sceptre and crown 
Muſt tumble down, 


| And i in the duſt be equal made 
With the poor crooked ſcythe and ſpade, 


Some men with ſwords may reap the field, 
And plant freſh laurels where they kill: 
war their ſtrong nerves at laſt mult yield, 


They tame but one another ſill, 
Early or late 1 
They ſtoop to fate, 


And muſt give up their . 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. | 


The garlands wither on your brow, . 
Then boaſt no more your mighty _ | 


Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds: : 
All heads muſt come | 

To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the juſt 
Smell ſweet, and bloſſom in the duſt, 


FANNY.—AN EPIGRAM. 
O you, ſaid Fanny, t'other day, 
In earneſt love me as you ſay? 
Or are thoſe tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beſide? 


| Dear, cruel girl, cried 1, 8 | 
"HY don't your grace, ſaid Erſkine, 


For by thoſe eyes—thoſe lips [Wear— 
she ſtopp'd me as the oath I took, 


And cried, You've 2 now Kiſs DO 


book. 


| 35 A catch-fly. 


40. Burnet. 
47. Marvel of Peru. 


14. A cock's-comb, 31. Poor robin, 48. A larkſpur. 
15. A holyhock. | 33 A mary gold, 49. A tuberoſe. 
25. A R. 33. A cowllip, 50. Jeilamine. 


34. A clove. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


Fim the LONDON GAZETTES. 
 ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, July 22, 1797- 


Extract of a Letter from Vice-admiral 
Sir Aide Parker, Ant. Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels 
at Jamaica, to Evan Nepean, g. 
dated une 11, 177 . | 
Have the pleaſure to acquaint you, for 


their lordthips' information, that the 


Grand Ance is acknowledged to be ſaved 


by a ſpirited and well-timed attack made 
by Captain Ricketts, of his majeſt y's ſhip 
la Magicienne, upon the enemy's tranſ- 


ports of proviſions and ammunition in 


_ Carcalle Bay, for the particulars of which 


beg leave to refer you to a copy of Capt, 


Ricketts's letter 


You will alſo receive herewith a copy 


of a letter from Captain Mends, of his 


majeſty's brig Diligence, together with a 
liſt of armed veſſels taken by the ſquad- 


ron ſince my letter of the 27th of April. 


Carcaſſe Bay, St. Domingo, April 24. 


Six, I beg leave to inform you, that 


on Sunday the 23d inſtant, when doubling 


Cape Tiberoon, in company with the Re- 


gulus and Fortune ſchooner, we diſco- 
vered a ſix-gun privateer ſloop and four 
ſchooners at anchor in this bay, which 
convinced me that the poſt of Irois was 
attacked: ſoon after the alarm-gun was 


fired at the fort. As no time was to be 
Joſt in endeavouring to counteract the views 


of the enemy, we ſtood in and anchored, 


when we commenced a heavy cannonade, 
and had the good fortune, in a thort time, 


to drive them into the mountains; their 
field- pieces, ammunition, proviſions, and 
velſſels, laden with neceſſaries for carrying 

on the ſiege, fell into our hands. The 


good conduct of every officer and failor 
belonging to our little ſquadron, mani- 


feſted itſelf upon this occation, as well as 


upon many others, ſince I have had the 
honour to command it. I have to regret 
the loſs of four men killed, and Mr. Mor- 
gan, maſter's mate, and ten men, wounded 


| {though not mortally), who were in the 
Magicienne's boat when endeavouring to 
_ tow out the privateer. | 


© W. H. RICKETT'S. 
Naſſau, New Providence, March 13. 
Sr, I beg leave to inform you, that 
having cleared the Bahama Straits the 3d 
of this month, the following day, ten 
leagues S. W. of the Pan of Motanzas, we 


fell in with, and took, after an action of 
three quarters of an hour, la Nativetas, 


of ſixteen guns, and fifty men, about fi ve 
hundred tons, laden with log-wood, and 


left the Havannah that morning for Ca- 
diz. I have the pleaſure of teſtifying the 


beſt conduct of my officers and people in 
this little affair, and have no doubt but 
they will diſtinguiſh themſelves when 
any occaſion offers, and am happy to addy 
we had only one man ſlightly wounded, 

| K. MENDS. 


Veſſels taken and deflroyed fince the 27th 


of April. | I 


Port au Paix French privateer ſchooner 
of two guns and 17 men; taken by his 
majeſty's brig Swallow Fo 
La Liberte French privateer ſchooner, 


mounting 6 guns; had on-board only 13 


men, the remainder put into different 
prizes which the had taken; taken by his 


majeſty's ſhip Proſelyte. 


La Buonaparte French privateer ſchoo= 


ner, mounting 3 guns, and 59 men; taken 


by his majeſty's thip Ambutcade. 5 
General Toufſſaint French privateet 
ſchooner, mounting 8 guns, and 5 men; 


taken by his majeſty's brig Swallow.— 


With ſeveral ſmall row-boats, 


P. PARKER, 


This Gazette contains an account of the 


farther capture of l'Adour, a fine new 


French thip out of Bayonne, carrying 16 
guns and 147 men, off Cape Clear, on 


the 10th inſtant, by the Santa Margaritta, 


Captain George Parker, belonging to Ad- 
miral Kingſmill's ſquadron, —The Santa 


Margaritta has alſo taken la Vidorine 


ſchooner privatcer, belonging to Nantes, 
' Pierced for 16 guns, and manned with 82 


men. 8 


Of a brig of 6 guns, and 24 men, by 


his majeſty's ſhip Aigle, Captain Tyler, 
belonging to Lord St. Vincent's fleet, on 


the coaſt of Portugal. 


Of the St. Bernardo, alias el Con- 
queſtados, privateer, of 12 guns and 7g 
men, by the Boſton, Captain Morris, be- 


longing to Lord St. Vincent's fleet. : 
Of the Spaniſh ſhip letter of marque, 


St. Joſey Noſtra Signora de Begoyna, 


mounting 16 fix-pounders, with 52 men, 
laden with brandy, wine, and flour, by 


the Pallas, the Hon. Capt. Curzon, ſince. 

arrived By e | N 
Captain 

with the Rambler brig, has captured, off 


the Dogger Bank, le Proſpère French pri- 


vateer brig, of 14 guns, and 73 men. 
The Magnanime has recaptured the 
Charlotte of Liverpool bound to New 


EY and the Neptune, from Nova 
2 | | | 


Scotia 
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Scotia to Greenock, laden with birch and 
coffee. | | 
Captain Gunter, of the Nautilus ſloop, 
in company with the Seagull floop and 
the King George and Fox cutters, captured 
the Klyne Sperwar, Dutch privateer, of 6 
guns and 28 men, 20 of whom eſcaped. 
Captain Lake of the Profſerpinecaptured 
to the S. of Shetland a Dutch privateer 
ſchooner, called the Unity, of 10 guns and 
50 men, with her prizes, an Engliſh ſhip 
and brig. | | CL DE 
Capt. Pearſon, of the Stork ſloop, cap- 
tured, 4 leagues W. of the Humber, le 
Tun lugger privateer, belonging to Dun- 
kirk, of 14 guns and o men. 
The Duke of York lugger chaſed a 
French lugger privateer, of 2 guns, and 
25 men, into the hands of I. ieut. Bray, of 
the Hind revenue cutter, who alſo retook 
a ſlaap which the privateer had captured, 
The Hon. Captain de Courcy, in the 
Magnanime, has captured, off Cape Clear, 
le Triton, French privateer, of 8 guns, 


and 180 men. 


Mr. Johns, in the Dolphin revenue cut- 
ter, has captured, off the Land's End, la 
Papillon French privateer, of 4 guns and 

30 men, which had recaptured a chaile- 


marke, laden with wine, taken by Sir J. 


Borlafe Warren's ſquadron. 
Extract of a Letter from the Right Hon. 
Lord Bridport, K. B. Admiral of the 
Winte, to Evan Nepean, Ejq. dated on- 
| board has Majeſty's Ship Royal George, 
| at Sea, July 24, 179). 
I acquaint you, for their lordſhips' in- 
formation, that I this day joined the ſhips 
under the orders of Sir John B, Warren, 
who has tranſmitted to me the incloſed 
letters and papers, which are copies of 
originals he ſent by exprets to me at 
Torbay, which did not arrive there till 
after I had quitted that anchorage. 


| La Pomone, at Sea, July 18. 

My Lon, I beg leave to acquaint 
your lordihip, that, in obedience ta your 
command, I continued off Uſhant with 
his majeſty's ſquadron under my orders, 
conſiſting of the ſhips and veſſels named 
in the margin, (La Pomone, Artois, An- 
fon, Sylph, and Dolly cutter,) until the 
16th inſtant, when, hearing the report 
af many guns to the ſouthward, I ſtood 
round the weſt end of the Saints, and at 
day- break in the morning of the 37th, I 
diſcovered a frigate, with a ſhip corvette, 
and brig having 14 fail of vellels under 
convoy, in Hodierne Bay, eight of which 
were captured, | 

I am ſorry to add, that the ſhip corvette, 
and brig, eſcaped. round the Penmarks, 


andthe frigates by cutting away her maſts, = 


| ſhore. 


Sylph. 
French Veſſels captured and deſtroyed. 


and deſtroyed. 
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and being otherways lightened, ran on 
| A brig, laden with ordnance and 
naval ſtores, came to an anchor near her, 
where it was impoilible for the Anfon 
and Sylph to follow. The brig, however, 


was ſunk, and the frigate (La Calliope) 


damaged in her hull, and driven on-ſhore. 


I have incloſed to your lordſhip a liſt 


of the veſſels captured and deſtroyed on 
the 17th inſtant, with a return of the 
wounded on-board his majeſty's brig 
OHN WARREN. 


Carroux ED. — La Thalia, tranſport ſhip, 
laden with a large anchor Gooolbs. weight, 


one purchaſe-crane, flour, bread, beef, 
| pork, brandy, ſoldiers clothing, &c.— 


Three brigs, laden with brandy, wine, 
flour, biſcuit, ſalt, and one mooring chain 


Sand four chaſle-marees, laden with 


brandy, wine, provitions, coffee, &c. 

DxsrRO TTD. — La Freedom, an Eng- 
liſh-built ſhip, armce en flute, burnt, be- 
ing on thore, laden with cannon and na- 


val ſtores. 


Then follows a return of men wounded 


on-board the Sylph, viz. John Green, 


Wilſon Weſcot, Toby Burke, Richard 


Batt, and Thomas Lizard, ſeamen; allo 
Thomas Egan, marine. 5 

JuLy 24. 1 have the ſatisfaction of ac 
_quainting your lordthip, that 1 had an op- 


portunity of ſceing that la Calliope re- 
publican frigate, of 36 guns and 250 men, 
that was left on ſhore on the 17th by the 


Anſon and Sylph, is totally deſtroyed, 
having ſeparated in the midſhip body, 


and part of her funk— The crew are en- 


_ camped near her, to ſave ſuch ſtores as 


may be driven on- ſhore. | 
1 am particularly indebted to Captain 


White, of the Sylph brig, who, having | 


anchored with ſprings on his cable within 


piſtol- ſhot of the ſaid frigate on the above 


day, for ſome hours kept up an inceſſant 
and well-directed fire, which was at every 
convenient opportunity returned by her. 
I perceived likewwiſe the wrecks of la 
Freedom, armce en flute, laden with tim- 
ber, and the brig with ordnance ſtores, 
which were driven on ſhore the ſame day, 
JOHN WARREN. 
Another Letter from Sir John Warren, 


to Lord Bridport, dated La Pomone, at 


Sea, July 24, mentions his having burnt 
the preceding day, in Hodierne Bay, 3 


| brig laden with wine and wads, and a 


Noop in ballaſt. 8 5 
This Gazette farther contains an ac- 
count of la Hardi French privateer, of 4 
guns and 3o men, and of two brigs reta- 
ken by the Telemachus cutter, Captain 
Newton, off Cape La Hogue, : 
Of Ls Courier de la Mer, French pris 
8 55 Later, 
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vateer, of 12 guns and 20 men, and the 
re-capture of a brig taken by the ſaid pri- 
vatcer, Lieutenant Garret, of the Trial 
cutter, off Portland. 15 
Of the Incroy able French pri vateer, of 
two guns and twenty-one men, by the 
Hind cutter, Mr. Murray, commander, of 
Falmouth. | . | 
Rear-admiral Harvey, on the Leeward 
Iſland tation, by a letter to the admiralty, 
gives an account of the Zephyrfloop, Lieu- 
tenant Reynold, having captured on the 
18th of June, off Dominica, Le Vengeur 


des Frangois, French privatcer, belonging 


to Guadaloupe, of 4 guns, and 35 men, 
Likewiſe his majeſty's ſhip Tamer hav- 
ing captured the following privateer 
ſc,ooners belonging to Guadaloupe :— 
La Jalouſe, of 4 guns and 45 men, the 22d 
ot May, off Antigua; ia Galatee, of 8 
guns, and 55 men, the 28th of May, off 


Antigua; la Heureuſe, .of 2 guns, and 26 


men, the 16th of June, off Martinique. 
The two former Captain Martin ſent to 
Antigua, the latter to Guadaloupe. 

Captain Henry Wray, of his majeſty's 
floop Seagull, after a chace of three hours, 
Chrittian-fand bearing N. by W. ten or 
eleven lcagues, the King George cutter in 
company, captured the Captain Thurot, 
a iniall French cutter privateer, carrying 
2 braſs ſix-pounders, 4 ſwivels, and 22 
She had taken on that coaſt the 
ſhip Tom, of Liverpool, from Riga, with 


timber, and the brig Bachelor, of Salt- 


coats in Scotland. | 
A chafſſe-marce, named I Acheron, of 
28 tons, out of Morlaix, carrying 1 car- 


_ Tonade eight-pounder and 6 ſwivels, and 


40 men, has been captured by two reve- 


nue Cutters on the Iriſh coaſt. _ 5 
Copy of a Letter from Lord Ranelagh, of 
the Doris, to Vice-admiral King ſmill, 


on the Cork ſtation, dated Juby 28. 

SIR, Since My lait informing you of 
the recapture of the Santa Patronia and 
Noſtra Seniora da Concucao, two valua- 
ble Portugueze Brazil ſhips, I beg leave 
to acquaint you, that in latitude 47 deg. 
42 min. N. longitude 9 deg. 57 min. W. 


I chaſed and captured le Duguai Trouin, 


2 French ſhip ot 20 ſix-pounders and 2 


twelve-pounders, manned with 127 men, 


W - 


BOMBARDMENT or CADIZ, 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Auguſt 1; 
The following Diſpatches have been re- 
ceived at this Office by Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, Fuly 5. 

Six, I defire you will acquaint the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, that 
the Terpſichore, with the Thunderer 
bomb, having a dgtachment of artillery 


vices; 1 therefore judged it proper to or | 
— * 
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on-board, and the Urchin gun-boat, from 
Gibraltar, joined on the 2d inſtant, and 
the night following Rear-Admiral Nelſon, 
having made his diſpoſitions, the bomby 
covered by the gun-boat, launches, and 
barges, of the fleet, was placed near the 
tower of San Sebaſtian, and fired ſome 
ſhells into the town, when an attempt 
was made by the gun-boats and launches 
of the enemy to carry her. The Rear- 
admiral, who is always preſent in the moſt 
arduous enterprizes, with the aſſiſtance of 
ſome other barges, boarded and carried 


two of the enemy's gun-boats, and a 
barge launch of one of their thips of war, 


with the commandant of the flotilla. In 
this thort conflict 18 or 20 Spaniards were 
killed, the commandant and feveral 


wounded ; he and 25 men made prifon- 


ers; the reſt ſwam aſhore. 


This ſpirited action was performed 


with inconſiderable loſs' on our part, as 
per encloſed. The launch of the Ville de 
Paris was tunk by a raking ſhot from the 
enemy's gun-boats; but, by the active, 
intelligent, mind of Captain Troubridge, 


got up yeſterday morning, and repaired on- 


board the Culloden. EL 
Rear-admiral Nelſon's actions ſpeak 
for themſelves; any praiſe of mine would 


fall very thort of his merit. J. JERVIS. 
P. S. The incloſed report from Rear. 


admiral Nelſon has juſt reached me. 


Return of the kitled and wounded on the 


Attack of the Spaniſh Gun-boats, the 


Night of the 3d of July, 1797. 


Theſeus, 5 wounded; Ixreüſtible, x 


wounded ; Seahorſe, 1 wounded; Ville 


de Paris, 5 wounded; Prince George, 1 


killed, and 5 wounded ; Diadem, i wound- - 
ed; Barfleur, 1 wounded z Egmont, 1 


wounded;— Total, 1 killed, 20 wounded. 

Officers wounded Seahorſe, Capt. Free- 
mantle, ſlightly ; Ville de Paris, 
navt Wm. Selby, ditto; Diadem, Lieut. 
W. J. Rowe, ditto; Prince George, Lieut. 
Gregory Grant, ditto; Mr. R. Tooley, 
midſhipman, ditto ; Barfleur, Mr. Hugh 


Pearſon, maſter's mate; Theſeus, John 


Sykes, admiral's coxſwain. e 
Lusſeus, fuly 4, 1797. 

In obedience to your orders, the hun- 

derer bomb was placed, by the good ma- 

nagement of Lieutenant Gourly, her pre- 


ſent commander, aſſiſted by Mr. Jackſon, 


maſter of the Ville de Paris, who volun- 


teered his able ſervices, within 2509 yards 


of the walls of Cadiz, and the ſhells wera 
thrown from her with much preci ſion, un- 
der the direction of Lieutenant Baynes, 
of the royal artillery; but unfortunately 
it was ſoon found that the large mortar 
was material ly injured from its former ſer. 
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der her to return under the protection of 
. Goliath, Terpſichore, and Fox, who 
ere kept under ſail for that purpoſe, and 

for whoſeactiveſervicesl feel much obliged. 
The Spaniards having ſent out a great 
number of mortar gun-boats and armed 
launches, I directed a vigorous attack to 


be made on them, which was done with 


ſuch gallantry, that they were driven and 
purſued cloſe to the walls of Cadiz, and 
muſt have ſuffered conſiderable loſs ; and 
I have the pleaſure to inform you, that 
two mortar-boats and an armed launch 
remained in our poſſeſſion. | 

I feel myſelf particularly indebted for 


the ſucceſsful termination of this conteſt 


to the gallantry of Captains Freemantle 


and Miller, the former of whom accom- 


panied me in my barge, and to my cox- 
ſwain, John Sykes, who in defending my 
perſon 1 is moſt ſeverely wounded, as was 
Captain Freemantie, ſlightly, in the at- 


| tack; and my praiſes are generally due to 
every officer and man, ſome of whom I 


ſaw behave in the moſt noble manner, and 


I regret it is not in my power to particu. 
oe —_ them. | 
mitted to expreſs my admiration of Don 


I muſt allo beg io be per- 


Miguel Tyraſon, the commander of the 


giun- boats, in his barge; he laid my boat 
Alongſide, and his refiſtance was ſuch as 


to honour a brave officer, 18 of the 26 mcn 
being killed, and himſelf and all the reſt 


wounded. Not having a correct liſt of the 
killed and wounded, I can only ſtate, that 
IJ believe 6 are killed and 220 wounded. 


HORATIO NELSON. 


e of a Letter from the Earl of St. Vin. 


cent, Commander in Chief of hrs Majeſ/- 
959 $ Ships and Veſſels employed on the 


Coaſt of Portugal, to Evan Nepean, 


E/q. dated on-board his Majeſty's Ship 
Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, the gth of 


July, 1797. 


S8 Iꝝà, I encloſe, for the 3 '6f 
the lords commiſſioners of the acimiralty, 


letters I have lately received from Captain 


Elphinſtone, of his majeſty's ſhip Hama- 


dryad, and the Hon. Courtney Boyle, 


commander of his majeſty's ſhip the Kan- 
garoo, relating to the capture of ſome of 
the enemy's vellels. _ 


My Lox, I have the honour. to in- 
form your lordihip, that on my paſlage 


from Ply mouth, (with the Boyne tranfſ- 


port under my convoy,) in his majeſty's 


loop Kangaroo, on the 22d init. lat. 46 
deg. 25 min.. N, long. 7 deg. 12 min, W. 


I tell in with and captured 1a Surpriſe 


French lugger-privatecr, of 47 tons, 8 


guns, and 48 men, had been fix days out 
of Croſic, (entrance of the Leire), and 


made no capture. 


MAGAZINE. 
I have further to inform your lordſhip, 
that on the 3d inſtant, Cadiz bearing E, 
by S. diſtance 17 leagues, I fell in with 
and captured la Puriſſima Conception, a 
lugger ſent out from Cadiz with a king's 
officer and y men, under orders to cruize 
ſor a brig from the Havannah, having 
diſpatches for her. BOYLE, 
Hamadryad, in Gibraltar Bay, July 3. 
Six, In obedience to your orders, I 
proceeded to fea on the 2gth of June; 
light airs and a ſtrong current fet us a lit. 


tle to the eaſtward. On the zoth I fell 


in with two xebecs, one of which we 


took, and the other, which was a Spanith 


privateer, we drove on-ſhore; the crew 
of the former made their eſcape. After 
ſeeing her Jafe into Gibraltar yeſterday 
morning, I ſtretched acroſs to Ceuta, and 


at two A. M. 1 fell in with and captured 


PAGeon, French cutter privateer, of 6 
guns, coppered, and 3o men. I have an- 


chored for the ſole purpoſe of putting the 
pritoners on-board the priſfon-ſhip, and 


getting my people out of the prize, and 
mall Woge again in a few hours. 
THO. ELPHINSTONE. 


4 of another Letter from the Earl of 
St. Vincent to Mr. Nepean, dated Ville 


de Paris, off Cadiz, the toth of July. 
Six, 1 delire you will acquaint the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, that 


Rear-admiral Nelſon ordered a ſecond 
bombardment of Cadiz, on the night of 


the 5th, under the direction of Captain 


Bowen of the Terpfichore, Captain Miller 
of the Theſeus, and Captain Waller of 
the Emerald; and appointed Mr. Jack- 
ſon, maſter of the Ville de Paris, to place 


the Thunderer, Terror, and Strombolo. 
— The bombardment produced confider- 
'ahle effect in the town and among the 


ſhipping ; ten fail of the line, among them 
the ſhips carrying the flags of Admirals 
Mazzaredo and Gravina, having warped 
out of the range of ſhells with much preci- 
pitation the following morning; and it is 
with great ſatisfaction I inform you, that 


this important ſervice was effected with 
very little loſs on our tide, as per encloſed 
return of killed and wounded. 


The rear- 
admiral meditated another operation on 
the night of Saturday the 8th under his 
own direction; but the wind blew fo ſtrong 


down the bay, that he could not get his 


bomb vellels up to the point of attack | in 
time. 
Mr. Hornſey, alerts mate of the Sea- 


horſe, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very re- 


markable manner. 

A Return of the Officers and Men belong - 
ing to the Squadron, who were killed 
or e, the Nig ht of the 5th in. 

| attending 
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- attending the Bomb. veſſels, and attack- 
ing the Spaniſh Gun-boats. 2 5 
Victory, William Cuming, commander, 
x officer wounded; Blenheim, W. Bowen, 
commander, x ſeaman killed; Theſeus, 
R. W. Miller, commander, 1 ſeaman kill. 
ed, 2 officers, 5 marines or ſoldiers, 
wounded ; Culloden, T. Troubridge, 
commander, 1 ſeamen killed, 2 ſeamen 
wounded ; Irreſiſtible, G. 
mander, ti ſeaman wounded; Audacious, 
D. Gould, commander, 1 officer, 3 ſea- 
men, wounded ; Seahorſe, T. F. Free- 
mantle, commander, 1 officer wounded. 
Officers wounded. Victory, Lieutenant 
Collins, much bruiſed ; Theſeus, John 
Oldfield, captain of marines; ditto, John 
Coltier, midſhipman ; Audacious, — 
Stephenſon, ditto ; Seahorſe, ſohn Horn- 
ſey, acting lieutenant. J. JERVIS, 


 PaRLIAMENT-STREET, Auguſt 14. 


Diſpatches have been this day received by 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, from 
Lieutenant-general Stmcoe, commanding 
his majeſty's troops in the Iſland of St. 
Domingo. e . 

| Jeremie, April 30, 1797. 
$18, The republican general Rigaud, 


: thinking the moment favourable to make 
à ſecond attempt on Trois, collected his 


very beſt troops, to the amount of 1200 
men. On the night of the 20th of April, 
they attempted to ſtorm the fort, in which 
were only twenty-five of the 17th infantry, 


with their officers, commanded by Lieu. 
tenant Talbot of the 82d regiment, and 


about twenty colonial artillery-men com- 
manded by Captain Brueil. The attack 


was one of the moſt formidable and de- 


termined I ever heard of, they returning 
to the charge three ſeveral times with ſuch 


increaſed vigour, that many of them were 


killed in the foft ; but, to the immortal 


honour of its brave defenders, they were 
repulſed with equal courage and intrepi- 


dity, which gave time to Colonel Dagreſs, 
with 350 men of Prince Edward's black 


chafſeurs, to gain the fort from the bourg 


helow, from whence, indeed, they were 


obliged to cut their way. This reinforce- 


ment ſaved the place, and the enemy re- 


tired in the morning, leaving the fort ſur- 
_ rounded with their dead. They then made 
an incurſion into the interior of aur cor- 


dan, took and burnt the bourg Dance 


Marie, and made an attack upon the fort 


of 1'Iflet, from whence they were driven 
with great loſs. In the mean time they 
were maKing every, diſpoſition for a re- 
gular ſiege of Iruis, when, fortunately, 
the Magicienne frigate attacked their ſmall 
feet in the Bay des Carcalles, ſunk three 


Martin, com- 
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of their barges, and took two ſchooners, 
all loaded with cannon and military ſtores 
for the ſiege. The loſs in their various at- 
tacks 1s generally eſtimated at 1000 men, 
it cannot be leſs than 800; before Irois 
alone were found upwards of 200 bodies, 


among which were many whites and mu- 


lattoes. Our loſs was trifling indeed, con- 
ſiſting ef only three privates killed; but 
I have to lament, Lieutenant Talbot, of 
the 82d regiment, an officer of the moſt 
extraordinary bravery and good conduct 
and Lieutenant Colville, of the black 
chatleurs, the only perſons wounded, and 
ſince dead. My moſt pleaſing taik, ir, 
is to bear teſtimony of the courage, ala- 
crity, and fpirit, with which all the troops 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the various 


combats, particularly Monf. de Brueil, 
commanding the artillery, whom 1 beg 


leave to recommend to your favour and 
protection. G. CHURCHILL T, Brig.-gen, + 


Lieutenant-general Simcoe. 
Port- au- Prince, une 20. 
Stk, I do myſelf the honour of in- 

forming you, that, on various conſidera- 


tions of great military importance, I de- 


termined to re- poſſeſs myſelf of the poſt 
of Mirebalais. In conſequence, I col- 


lected the forces, and, calling Brigadier- 


general Churchill from the Grand Ance, 
gave him the command, with direQions 
to execute a plan that Colonel la Pointe, 
from whom I have experienced the moſt 


friendly and active aſſiſtance, had ably di- 
geſted, —Th2 brigadier-general's letter 
will inform you of the ſucceſs of this ex- 
I learn with pleaſure that the 


pedition. 
enemy had not the time or means to re- 


move the coffee from the plantations in 


the Grand Bois, which is daily coming 


Into Port-au-Prince. 


As the troops were on their march to 
their deſtined cantonments in the Arca. 
haye mountains to protect St, Marc's from 


an attack preparing againſt it at Gonaives, 


I received. information of that town be- 


ing. beſieged. The greater part of the ar- 


my aſſembled under the command of Ge- 
neral Churchill, by forced marches, pro- 
ceeded to its aſſiſtance; and, as the retak- 
ing the Mirebalais was unexpected by the 


enemy, it had not only a tendency to dif- 


concert their meaſures, but gave me an 


opportunity of ſending a conſiderable de- 


tachment-by ſea from the plain of the Cul 


de Sac to the immediate aſſiſt ance of St. 


Marc's without hazard. | 
At the ſame time Colonel the Count de 


Ronvray, with a detachinent of 300 men, 


was detached to ſtrike at a camp of the 


brigands in the mountains on the fide of 


Leoganc. The energy and activity of 
this officer overcame the difficulties of the 
| lituauion ; 
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ſituation; he effectually burned the camp, 
and beat theenemy from their ſeveral poſts, 
killing between forty and fifty ; and re- 
turned to Grenier with the loſs of two men 
killed and ſeven wounded. 15 

The enemy having attacked and carried 

me of the out- poſts of St. Marc, began 


the ſiege of that important place, but 
were fortunately driven from be fore it wit h 


very conſiderable loſs. In the ſucceſsful 
defence of St. Marc, the undaunted and 


Active courage, and the military conduct, 
of the Marquis de Cocherell, have merited 
my) fulleſt approbation. 


J. G. Sitmcor, 
| „ Mirebalais, June 2. 
Sz, After giving previous orders to Col. 
Deffources to proceed with his column on 


the zoth ult. to his deſtined poſt of la Sel- 


le, I moved forward with the centre co- 
umn under Colonel Depeſtre. We ar- 


occupied by about fitty of the enemy, who 
retired on our approach. In the even- 


ing we diſcovercd Colonel Deſſource's co- 


lumn of troops deſcending the hills on 


our left, where they encamped. This 


officer was unable, from the badneſs of 
the roads and the heavy rains which we 
have had every evening, to proceed to the 
place of his deſtination ; he therefore, in 


2 very proper and ſoldier-like manner, 


marched and joined us, which in ſome 


meaſure defeated your original plan of 


cutting off the enemy 's retreat by la Selle; 


but it enabled us to drive the enemy from 
a very advantageous poſition they had ta- 
ken the next day, to difpute our paſſage, 


which, from their ſuperiority of numbers, 


{about 1200 men, with three proces of 


cannon,) muſt, in all probability have coſt 


us a number of valuable lives to have car- 
_ ried ; but this additional ſtrength gave us 


EXECUTION or TRT MUTINEERS. 


UESDAY Auguſt 1, Gregory, M«Car- 


1 thy, Holden, and Hochlis, were ex- 


ecuted on-board the Sandwich. They 


died penitent, but denied to the laſt any 
_ conſciouſneſs of guilt in the crimes for 
which they ſuſfered. They perſiſted in 
imputing their conduQ, culpable as it * | 
55 = to the country and the laws of the 


nd, to the compulſion they were under, 
by the prevailing temper of the fleet, to 


add as they did. Gregory and M. Carthy 
were men of ſtrong intriguing minds, and 
both received more than common educa- 


tions. Appleyard was executed on- board 


the Firm floop of war; he was a tall well- 


made man, and a thorough-bred ſeaman, 
had been very adtive in the mutiny, and 


owned the juſtice of his ſentence. —The 


ſame day John Herron, Wm. Brown, Chas. 
Barnett, and Thomas Hunter, four of the 


mugineers belonging to the Beaulieu, were 


an eaſy victory; for no ſooner did they 
perceive a detachment of mfantry and ca- 
valry, which I ſent to gain the heiglits 
and turn their right flank, than they im- 
mediately. fled in the utmoſt confuſion, 
and with ſuch precipitation, that though 
Lieutenant-colonel Carter, with the de- 
tachments of the 14th, 18th, and 21ſt, 
Britiſh light-dragoons, purſued them with 
that alacrity and ſpirit which has ever 


diſtinguiſhed him, he could only come up 


with a few. He ſucceeded, however, in 
driving a great many into the river Arti- 
bonite, moſt of whom periſhed, and he 
had the good fortune to take two of their 


uns, with their ammunition, mules, &c. 
The third was moſt probably loft in the 


river, the carriage being left behind. We 
found the fort in the bourg of Mirebalais 


: as perfect as it had ever been, and in no 
_ rived, after two very hot days march, at 
Port- Mitchell, not quite completed, and 


manner deſtroyed. « | 
We did not ſee Colonel Bazi? and his 
column till near an hour atter we were in 
poſſeſſion of Mirebalais; he was, how- 
ever, at the place appointed, and, had the 


enemy made any ſtand, would have fallen 
on their rear. FS . 15 
The repoſſeſſion of this important poſt 


and diſtrict was effected without loſs, one 
ſerjeant and one private of the dragoons 
being all our wounded. G. CnuxcnII r. 
Lieutenant-General Stmcoe, 


Return of Ordnaxce and Ordnance Stores 
taken in the Fort of Mirebalais, on the 


2d of June, 1197. 


2 French eight-pounders, badly ſpiked, 


ſince unſpiked and rendered ſerviceable. 


2 Six-pounders, and 2 two-pounders, 


ſerviceable. 8 


A large proportion of ſhot for the above 
ordnance, of every deſcription; the am- 


munition not aſcertained. 


executed on-board that ſhip in the Downs. 
.—Saturday John Stainforth, a ſeaman, 


was executed at Maidſtone, for the mur- 
der of a midſhipman during the mutiny 
at the Nore. On Tueſday morning fol- 


lowing, three ſeamen and a marine, be- 


longing to the Montague, were removed 
from the le Puitlant to the San Damaſo, 


by an order from the lords of the admiral- 


ty, andabout eleven o'clock were launched 


into eternity. 


The execution of four of the mutineers. 5 
belonging to the Monmouth took place on- 


board that ſhip at the Nore on Monday the 
14th. Theſe were Vance, Frith, Brown, 


and Earles. About nine o'clock the awful 
gun was fired, when they were lauched 


into eternity.—Serjeant Dunn, another of 


the crew, was conveyed on-board the 


Acaſto oy and there executed about 
the ſame ti 
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ANECDOTES or JOHN HAMBDEN,. 


HIS celebrated patriot, deſcended 
from the ancient family of Hamb- 

den in Buckinghamſhire, was born in 
1594. From the univerſity he went 


to the inns of court, where he made a 


conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of 
the law. He was choſen to ſerve in 
the parliament which began at Weſt- 
minſter February 5, 16263 and ſerved 
in all the ſucceeding parliaments in 
the reign of Charles I. | 

In the year 1637, while the law it- 


ſelf was rendered the inſtrument of 
deſpotiſm, this man, who had before 
ſuftered impriſonment rather than 


conſent to an illegal loan, again ſtood 
forth, and combated the new ftate- 
monſter, ſhip-money. He had been 
rated at twenty ſhillings for an eſtate 
he poſſeſſed in Buckinghamſhire : and, 

notwithſtanding the powers of the 
conſtitution ſeemed to be entirely fub- 


dued ; notwithſtanding there was no 


proſpect of relief from parliament; 
notwithſtanding the miniſters of 


Charles were armed with power, and 
held in one hand the ſword, in the 


other the yoke, over their helpleſs 


country; this illuſtrious patriot, by 
an appeal to the laws of the realm, 
reſolutely ſtood the reſentment of a 


tyrant, rather than ſubmit to the 11- 
legal impolition. After many plead- 
ings and traverſes, the cauſe was 


1 heard before all the judges in the ex- 


chequer- chamber. Twelve days were 


ſpent in the pleadings of the lawvers, 
and the caſe was afterwards argued 


by the judges. Precedents of writs 


were produced as ancient as the times 


of the Saxons; but, when theſe 
writs were examined, 


the nation. But the power exerciſed 
by the crown was entirely aboliſhed 
by a particular ſtatute ; and all the 
authority which remained, 
preſs ſhips into the public ſervice, to 
be paid by thecrown. Yet, notwith- 
{landing this, and Mr. Hambden's 


counſel Funanſwerably proving the il- 


legality of the tax, from. the funda- 


mental principles of the conſtitution, 


Vor. V. No. 63. 


the battle of Edge-hill. 
they were 
tound only to require the ſea-ports, 
_ {ſometimes at their own charge, ſome- 
times at the charge of the counties, 
to ſend their ſhips for the defence of 


was to 


and the poſitive dictates of the great 
charter, and other conſtitutional acts, 


and from the petition of right, which 


had been lately fo ſolemüly enacted 
by the concurrence of the whole le- 
giſlature, the proſtituted bench of 
judges, four individuals excepted, 

gave ſentence in favour of the crown; 
yet the point in diſpute was ſo impo- 


tently conteſted by the pleaders on 


the fide of prerogative, that nothing 


could equal the iniquity of their in- 


tentions, but the weakneſs of their 
arguments. Though Hambden loſt 
his cauſe, he obtained, by the trial, 
the end for which he had ſo gene- 
rouſly ſacrificed his ſafety and his 


quiet : the people were rouſed from 
their lethargy ; theſe national queſ- 


tions were canvaſſed in every compa- 


ny; and, the more they were exa- 


mined, the more evidently did it ap- 
pear, that the old conſtitution was 
totally ſubverted, and tyranny eſta- 
bliſhed in its liead. 


When the long parliament began, 
the eyes of all men were fixed upon 
him. On Jan. 3, 1642, the king or- 


dered articles of high treaſon and other 


miſdemeanours to be prepared againſt 


Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hambden, and 
four other members of the houſe of 


commons, and went to that Þouſe to 
ſelze them: but they were then retir- 


ed. Mr, Hainbden afterwards made 
a ſpeech in the houſe to clear himſelt 
of the charge laid againſt him. 

In the beginaing of the wars he 
commanded a regiment of foot, and 
did good ſervice to the parliament at 
He received 
a mortal wound in an engagement with 
Prince Rupert in Chal: grave-field, 
Oxon; and died-in the year 1643. 

His inflexible integrity had gained 
him the efteem eveu of his enemies, 
and his humanity and benevolence 
the affection of all that knew him 
more intimately. 


after beltowing praiſes on the perſo- 


nal merit of this oreat man, both as 


to virtues and talcnts, concludes with 
ſaving: „In a word, what was ſaid 


of Cinna, might well be applied to 


him: He had a head to contrive, a 


KS: tongue 


Yet fo baneful is 
party-ſpirit, that Lord Clarendon, 
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tongue to perſuade, and a hand to 


execute, any miſchief: his death there- 
fore, ſeemed to be a great deliverance 


to the nation.” He is ſaid to have 
had the art of Socrates to a great de- 


gree, of interrogating, and, under the 
notion of doubts, inlinuating objec- 


tions, ſo that he infuſed his own opi- 
nions into thoſe from whom he pre- 
tended to learn and receive them. 


_ He was, fay his panegyriſts, a very 


BASEM, on Ts BLACKSMITH or 


ASEM's ſtory had been liſtened 
to with great attention, and real- 


| ly appeared ſingular to his hearers : | 
© I protels, Hadgi, ”.faid Giafar, 1. 
agree with you.in what vou faid, that 
the like of what has befallen you to- 
day was never experienced by man 
before. 
«and all this good which has hap- 
pened is in ſpite of Haroon al Raſ- 
heed. When Ilett Mallem Otman,” 
continued he, I went to the bazar, 
and provided a double quantity of 
each article, and lighted my lamps, 


« Yes,” replied Baſem, 


as you ſee, nor can that pimp the 
khalif ſhut up my houſe, or by an 


_ ordinance aboliſh my enjoyment.” 
Having ſaid this with an air of exul- 
| tation, he filled a bumper, and gave 

them a ſong : 


: after which he drank 
his wine, and ate ſome of his cabab, 


with kernels of piſtachio nuts. He 
then filled his glaſs again, and paſting 


it three times round the candle, he 


ſang'a ſtanza of a drinking ſong. On 


drinking g his ſecond elafs, « This,” 


ſaid he, „ in-fpite of the khalif! 1 


have this day taken money and {weet- 


Ullah I-will die a bildar.” 


The khali was highly entertained 


by Baſem's manner of telling his 


| ſtory, and laughed heartily at ſeveral 


paſſages. This mult be a fortunate 
felloa ſaid he to himſelf; 
z3nn{ to-worrow contrive ſome means 
to mortity and expole him.” 


his two attendants 5 9 755 to take for- 
mal leave. 
fion to retire,” ſaid they. 


without moving from his feat; “the 
p-rmiſtion is with yourteives. God 


eaten fowls, and by 


«hut 1 


It now 
being near midnight, the khalif and 


« We beg your permif- 
© You are 
vour own maſters,” replied Baſem, 


MAGAZINE 
wiſe man and of great parts; and 


poſſeſſed of the moſt abſolute ſpirit 


of popularity to govern the people, 


that ever was in any country: he was 


maſter over all his appetites and pal- 


fions, and had thereby a very great 


aſcendant over other men's: He was 


of an induſtry and vigilance never to 


be tired out, of parts not to be im- 
poſed upon by the moſt ſubtile, and 
of courage equal to his belt parts. 


BAGD AT.—Concluded from p. 166. | 
will afflict with adverſity the man 
who wiſhes you to viſit him. May 
no good be decreed for you!” The 


Moſul merchants could not help 


laughing at this parting benediction, 
but, walking down ſtairs, they let 


themſelves out, and, ſhutting the ſtreet 
door behind them, returned as uſual 
to their apartments in the palace. 
Next morning ſoon aſter ſun-riſe, 
Bafem {tarting up from fleep ; “A 
new day, new proviſion,” fat 10 he; 
ce by heaven, I will die a bildar! 5 


He then dreſſed hiniſelf as the day 
before, combed his beard, twiſted his 
whiſkers, and fallied forth, little ex- 
pecting what was to happen. On his 
arrival at the palace, he, without 


farther ceremony, placed himſelf a- 
mong the ten bildars who were in 
daily waiting. 


employed to diſcover Baſem among 
the bildars, and, diſguiſed as he was, 
he ſoon recognized him. Then cal- 
ling Giatar, who proſtrated himſelt 
before him, © Do you oblerve,” ſaid 
he, *+ Giafar, our friend Baſem 


youder ? You ſhall ſoon ſee how ! 


will perplex him.” The chief of the 
bildars being called into the preſence, 
after bowing before the khalif, ſtood 
ſilent. © What is the number of your 
corps?“ ſaid the khalif. 
thirty,” replied the bildar; „ ten of 
whom attend three days at the pal Ce, 


and at the expiration of that time 


are relieved by other ten, ſo that 
there is always the ſame Iyer in 
waiting, by rotation.“ E wWilh, 
ſaid the kh: alik, to review thoſe now 
preſent, and to examine each parti— 
cularly.” The chief, lifting both 
his hands to his head, and bowing 

low 


When the Kkhalit 
came into the divan, his eyes were 


e In all- 
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of Abdallah.” 


father to ſon.” 
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low as the ground, in token of obe- 


dience, retired backwards; then, 


turning towards the door, exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “ Bildars! it is the 
pleaſure of the Emeeral Monmaneen, 
that all you preſent do now appear be- 

The order was inſtantly 
obeyed, and Baſem arranged himſelf 


with the others, in the divan ; but 


not without being alarmed, and fav- 
ing to himſelf, “ Mercy on me! 
what can all this mean? Yeſterday 


was the inquiſition and reckoning 


with the cady ; to-day it is with the 
Kkhalif in perſon :- by Ullah, it will 
be the vinegar. to yelterday's oil.” 


The khalif now aſked the bildar who 


ſtood neareſt, © What is your name ?*? 
« Achmed, my lord ;” replied he. 
« Whoſe ſon are you a « The ſon 
« What allowance 
do you receive, Achmed?“ „ Ten 
dinars a month, fifteen pounds of 
mutton daily, and a ſuit of clothes 
once a year.” * Is your appointment 


of late, or of old ſtanding?” „ 1 


ſucceeded to my father, who reſigned 


in my favour; and I am well con- 


tented with the honourable office.” 


Lou are deſerving of it,” ſaid the 


Khalif. 
Vance. 


Let the next in order ad- 


The next bildar, after proſtrating 
himſelf before the khalif, ſtood pre- 
« What is 


pared for interrogation. 
your name? the name of your father? 
and what your allowance? O Emeer 


la Moumaneen,” replied he, “ my 
name is Khalid, the fon of Majed ; 


my grandfather” name 
ſon of KRanim. 


Salem, the 


Abbas. I receive twenty dinars, be- 
tides mutton, flour, ſugar, and pome- 
granates, in an eſtabliſhed propor- 


tion. It is now many years, that tie. 
family has lived comfortably on this 


allowance, which has deſcended from 
« Do yon alſo ſtand 
alide,” ſaid the khalif, © Let ano- 
ther be called.“ 

_ Whilſt the khalif was employed. in 
examining the bildars, Batem, as his 
turn drew nearer, became more and 
more alarmed, © Good God!“ faid 
he to himſelf, „one miſchance is (till 


Forie than another; till this day ſuch 
o_ Re Se IK) : 1018 


befals you. 


blackſmith; 


We have enjoyed 
the honourable office ſince the time of 


_ obeilance. His 
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a thing as this review was never heard 
of, There is no remedy or ſupport 
but from God! By Ullah, this is ten 


times a worle affair than "that of the 
cady ! O black hour!“ continued he, 


in an apolirophe to himfelf; © why 
did you not leave Bagdat yeſterday ? 
fee the conſequence of your change 
ot reſolution. Every thing but good 
The khalif will pre- 
ſently demand of you your name, 
your father's name, and the amount 
of your allowance. 


you anſwer, My name is Baſem the 


ſhould dare to pollute my palace, by 
mixing with my bildars! Alas! there 
1s no truſt nor help but in God.” 
The Khalif, who had all along ob- 
ſerved Baſem's embarraſſment, "with 
difficulty avoided dilcovering himſelf, 


and was repeatedly obliged to put his 
handkerchiet to his mouth, to pre- 

vent laughing, or to turn his head 
aſide to avoid expoling himſelf, The 
laſt of the bildars was now examined, 


and, being arranged on the other {ide 
with his companions, Baſem remain- 
ed alone, in trembling apprehenſion, 
his eyes caſt down, and confulion de- 


picted in his countenance, The 
Khalif with the utmoſt difficulty re- 


ſtrained laughing when he ordered 
to him approach. The order was re— 
peated three times; but Baſem, as if 


inſenſible, remained fixed to the ſpot. 


The chief of the bildars at length 
arouſed him, by a puſh on the ribs, 


ſaying, „ You fellow, anſwer the 
| Emeer al Moumaneen. ny 


Baſem ſtart. 
ing, as it from a dream, aſked haſtily, 
«What's the matter??? What! is your 
name ?? ſaid the khalif. “ Mean- 
ing me, fix :?“ {a;d Baſem, in great 
perturbation. 6. Ves, it is you 1 
mean.” Baſem then began to ail. 
vance, but his legs could b ardly per- 
form their office; he made one fep 
forward and another backward, till 
he tottered near enough to make bis 


changed to yellow ; his tongue, at 
other times fo voluble and ſharp, now 
trembled; and he ſtuoa totally at a 


Should he inſiſt 
on all this, what will you anſwer ? It 


will he not ſay, You 


pimp of a ſpy, vw ho made you a bil- 
dar! Lou! who are you? that you 


com plexion was 
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ſword will ſoon be applied to your 
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ſoſs what anſwer he ſhould make. 
He looked down on the ground, and 


ſcratched where it did not itch. 


he khalif, perceiving how it was 


with Baſem, had great difficulty to 
refrain from laughing aloud, and, as 
he ſpoke to Balem was obliged to 
turn ſometimes aſide, and to hold a 
handkerchief to his mouth. 
Kkhalif then aſked his name, his fa- 


ther's name, his preſent appoint- 
ments, and by what means they were 
obtained. 


Is it to me you ſpeak, 
Hadgi Khalif?” replied Baſem. The 


kbalif calmly anſwered, “ Ves;“ but 
Giafar, who ſtood near his maſter, 


faid to Baſem, in an angry tone, 


© You ſhred of bildars, anſwer the 


Emeer al Moumaneen ſpeedily, and 
or the 


neck.” Baſem's confuſion was now 
complete ; his joints trembled, his 


face became ſtill yellower than be fore, 


and his tongue faltered. Misfor- 
tune,“ ſaid he to himſelf, “ will dot 


leave me to viſit ſome one elſe ! By 


Ullah, O wretch that thou art, every 
thing may happen to you, life ex- 


cepted, for this is the moment that 
muſt diſcover you, and the khalif 


will infallibly. order your head to be 


truck off: God only remains, and in 


him is my only hope.” After a pauſe, 
during which the khalif had reco- 
vered his gravity, “ And fo,” ſaid 
He, © you are a bildar, the fon of a 
bildar! 2 « Yes, yes, Hadgi Khalif,” 
haſtily replied Baſem, , ama bildar, 


the ſon of a bildar, and my mother 
was a bildar before me.” 
in the power of the khalif, nor of 


It was not 


His vizir, nor of any of thoſe pre- 


ſent, to refrain from lavghing at this 
extravagant anſwer, 
a bildar, the ſon of a bildar, and 


«You are then 


your allowance is twenty dinars, and 
ve pounds of mutton ; and this is 


our yearly appointment?“ O yes, 
pes, Emeer al Moumaneen,” replied 
Baſem, „and may the decrees of 
God be your protection!” © This ap- 
pointment, which deſcended from 


your grandfather and father, you now 
It is well; in the mean time, 
do you ſelect three biidars, to ac- 


company you to the dungeon of 


blood, and immediately bring before 


The 


MAGAZINE, 


me the four banditti, now confined 
there, who have already confeſſed 
their guilt,” 

Here the vizir interpoſing „ propof- 


ed that the waly (the governor in 


whoſe cuſtody the priſoners were) 
ſhould be ordered to produce them; 
to which the khalif gave his aſſent. 


Ina very ſhort time "the waly (g0- 
vernor) made his appearance, with 


the four criminals, their arms pinion- 


ed, and their heads bare. They were 
' banditti, who not only had robbed 


on the highway, but had added mur- 


der to robbery, in defiance of the 
laws of God. When brought before 
the khalif, he aſked them, < whether 


they belonged to that gang, which 


had been guilty of ſuch atrocities ?* 
They anſwered, © We are, O Emeer 
al. Moumaneen, abandoned by God, 
and inſtigated by the devil ; 


we have 
been aſſociates in their crimes; but 


we now appear in humility and re- 
pentance, before the Emeer of the 
true believers,” 


„% You are delin— 
quents of that kind,” ſaid the khalif, 


« for whom there is no remedy but 


the ſword.” 


He then ordered the thees bildars, 
ſelected by Baſem, each to ſeize one 
of the priſoners, to cut open his veſt, 
and blindfold him, 


then to. unſheath 
the ſword and wait for farther orders. 


The three bildars, firſt bending their 
bodies, replied, “ We are ready and 
obedient to God and you.” 


And 
each in order, ſeizing a criminal, 
placed himata diſtance on theg ground, 
according to cuſtom, fitting on his 
knees and hams, his arms pinioned, 
and his eyes covered. The bildar 
with his ſword drawn, ſtood a little 
behind the criminal, and ſaid, 


leave to ſtrike ?” 
While the three bildars, with each 
a criminal, ſtood thus arranged, Ba- 


ſem ſtood loſt in dreadful reflection, 


This crowns all!“ ſaid he, to him- 
ſelf; “every new misfortune is more 
curft than its prior ſiſter. By Ullah! 
to eſcape from-death is now impol- 
ſible.” At this inftant, the khalif 
called to him, “ You there, are you 
not one of my eſtabliſhed bildars! 
why do you not lead out your crimi— 


nal, as your companions have done?“ 


Baſem, 


46 (). 
Emeer Ja Moumaneen, have I your. 
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from the belt, 


on the left arm. 
highly diverted at this manœuvre; 
but called out to him, “ You bildar, 


B RIT ANN IC 


Baſem, being now obliged to obey, 
Jaid hands on the fourth priſoner, tied 


his hands behind, cut open his veſt, 


and tied a handkerchief over his 
eyes; then took his ſtand behind him, 
but without moving his ſword, © I 
am loſt,” thought he; © how can I 
manage the ſword ! ina few minutes 
it will be found to be a piece of a date- 
tree: I ſhall be the public jeſt, and 


lole my head by the khalit's order. 
In what a wretched ſcrape am I in- 


He then took his fword 
and graſping the hilt 
in his right hand; he reſted the ſword 
The khalif was 


volved 1”. 


why do you not untheath your ſword, 


as your comrades have done?“ « My 


lord,” replied Baſem, “it is not good 


that a naked ſword ſhould dagzle the 


eyes of the Emeer al Moumancen.” 

The khalif, ſeemingly acquieſcing in 
this an{wer, turned to the firſt bildar, 
and commanded him to ſtrike; when 
in a moment the head was ſevered 
from the body. © Well done, 
Achmed,” ſaid the khalif; and at the 
ſame time ordered him a preſent, and 
an increaſe of {alary. And do you, 
Otman,” ſpeaking to the ſecond bil- 
dar, execute your criminal.“ 1 


am prepared and obedient,” replied 


he; then railing his arm aloft, {o as 


to expole his armpit, he at one ſtroke 


made the head leap to ſome diſtance 
from the ſhoulders. 


The khalif, after Senne nie his 
dexterity, ordered him the ſame re- 


ward as the former. The third cri- 
minal was next decapitated, and the 


executioner received the ſame com- 


mendation and gratuity that his com- 
panions had done. The khalit now 
turning to Baſem, “ You, my efta- 


Hliſhed bildar,” ſaid he, “cut off the 


head of your criminal, as your com- 
rades have done, and be entitled to 
the like reward.” But Baſem was 


loſt in thought, or rather in a ſtate of 


ſtupefaction, till Meſrour ſtepping up 
to him, and touching him on the fide, 
whiſpered i in his ear * Anſwer the 


| Emeer al Moumaneen, and obey his 


commands, or elſe your head ſhall 
inſtantly fly from your ſhoulders, like 


voice, 


thoſe of the banditti.“ Baſem, n 
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ed from his reverie, lifting up his 
head, ſaid, “ Yes, yes, Emeer al 
Moumaneen.” „ Strike off the head 
of your priſoner,” ſaid the khalif. 
„Upon my head and eyes be it,” re- 


plied Baſem; then drawing near the 


ſurviving culprit, It is the Khalifs 
command,“ ſaid he, “ that your head 
ſhould be ſevered irom your body. 
It you are prepared to pronounce the 
Tay pong of your faith, pronounce 


„ ior this is the laſt hour that God 
The 
culprit diſtinctly recited the Mollem 


bas permitted you to breathe.” 


creed. 


Then Baſem bared his right arm 


to the elbow, and, fiercely rolling his 


eyes, walked thrice round the prifon- 
er, deliring he might declare his firm 
belief, that this was the ordinance of 
God, and the day appointed by pro- 
vidence for his leaving the world : 
« If you are thirſty,“ added 1 
will give you to drink; if hungry, 1 
will feed you ; and, if innocent, ſay 
with a loud voice, I am an innocent 


man!” The Kkhalif was very atten- 
tive to all that paſſed, and highly di- 
The 
criminal now exclaimed, in a loud 
« J am an innocent man.“ 


verted by Baſem's ingenuity. 


« You lie!“ replied Baſem; “ but I 
have a ſecret, which I will not diſ- 
clole but to the khalif bimſelt:” he 
then approached, and, kiſſing the 
ground, ſaid, O Emeer al Mouma- 
neen, hear me only two words; [ 
have along with me a 
has been long in our family. My 
grandfather inherited it from his 


grandfather, and my father from his 


father; my mother inherited it from 


my father, and from my mother it 


deſcended to me. It is this ſv ord, 


laying it before the khalif, “ which 


poiſeſfes a taliſman. The power of 
this taliſman is moſt wonderful, O 


Hadgi Khalif,“ continued he; “ if 


this man is innocent, the ſword, when 


unſheathed, will appear to be wood; 


but, if he is guilty, it will emit a flach 
of fire, which will conſume his neck, 
as if it were a reed.“ ©: Let us have 


a proof of this prodigy,” ſaid the 


khalif, “ ſtrike the neck of the cri- 
minal.” 4e 1 am prepared and obe- 
dient,“ replied Balem; then retura- 
ing to the criminal, and placing him. 

{cif 


treaſure, which 
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lelf in a poſture to execute the final 
order, “ Your permiſſion, O Hadgi 
Khalif. * 
criminal,” faid the Khalif. 
now unſheathed his wooden ſword 
_exc}aiming with an air of triumph, 
- £6 Innocent! my lord; to the ad- 
miration and diverſion of all who 
were preſent in the divan. 

When the laughter he had occa- 
froned ceaſed, Baſem addreſſing the 
Khalif, “0 Hadgi K halit,”” ſaid he, 
„e this man was unjuſtly condemned, 
let him be ſet free.” 
after having ordered the criminal to 


x95 


be liberate, called — head bildar, | 


„ Smite the neck of the 
Baſem 


Tae khalif, | 


MAGAZINE. 
and pointing to Baſem, “ Let that 
man,” ſaid he, „be immediately en- 


rolled in your corps, with the uſual 
appointments.” He then gave di- 


„ rections, that Baſem ſhould "be com- 


pletely equipped withaſnit of clothes; 
and he made him a prefent of a hun- 
dred pieces of gold. The vizir and 
Mceſrour alſo made him preſents in 
money ; ſo that Baſem, the black- 
ſmith, found himſelf at once a rich 
man. He ſoon became a companion 
of the khalif, in his private hours of 


relaxation; and rofe, in time, to the 


ſtation of chief of the khalif 's bil- 
cares. 


HISTORY 0 ANCIENT AND MODERN ARTILLERY. 
. Continued from page 172. J 


Ir the machines moved by human 
ſtrength, the chief was the bat- 
tering-ram, which was a huge beam 


or beams joined together, having its 
_extremity ſhod with iron, ſometimes 
caſt in the ſhape of the head of a ram; 


It was puſhed forwards by the united 


ſtrength of a number of men, when 
its iron head ſtriking or butting a- 


"The- I TRA nſed for covering 


the approaches of troops employ ed 


in ſieges, were moveable towers of 


ſeveral ſtories, called belfreys, cats, 
and ſows, 


ſimilar to the tortoiſe, - 
vinea, and pluteus, of the ancients : 
theſe were fixed on wheels, and like- 
wiſe puſhed forward or drawn by hu. 


man ſtrength, latterly ſometimes aſ- 
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gainſt the wall, in the manner of the 
animal whoſe name it bore, it dif- 


ſiſted by the capſtern, or other me- bf 
placed the ſtones, and made a breach. 


chanicai contrivances. Theſe mo- 
veable towers were of an amazing 
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io 5 frequently ſuſpended to a triangle, or ten ſtories; the larger were of fit- 
bp beam, fo that the whole force of the teen ſtories; the preateſt, called 
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men was directed to puſhing it for- 
wards; the ram was frequently uſed 
In the middle of the 14th century. 
Dr. Deſaguliers, however, has de- 


monſtrated, that the momentum of a 


double, were of twenty ſtages, they 
were largeſt at bottom, and decreaſed 
every ltory. The towers or belfreys 
of more modern times were not ſo 


. wo 
S EEE as 
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large; they rarely exceeded three or 
four ttages or ſtories, and were co— 
vered with raw hides, to protect them 
from fire; in them was a bridge to let 
down upon the parapet, when the 
ramparts were to be ſtormed. The 
lower ſtage or ground floor was oc- 5 
cupied by a ram, and the upper ſtories 5 
by archers and croſs- bow men, who bf 
were to attack the bananen and ſcale | 
the walls. 
The cattus,” cathouſe, gattus, or 
cat, was a covered ſhed, occalionally 
fixed on wheels, and uſed for cover + 
ing the ſoldiers employed in filling vp 
the GED Preparing the way for the 
moveable 


i : battering- ram, twenty-eight inches 
in diameter, 130 feet long, with a 
1 Head of caſt-iron of one ton and a 
1 Half, the whole ram with its iron 
. | hoops weighing 41,1121b. and moved 
by the united ſtrength of a thouſand. 
men, will be only equal to a ball of 
 361b. ſhot potnt-blank from a cannon. 
Yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren made 
uſe of the battering-ram to demolifh 
and throw down the walls of the old 
church of St. Paul, previous to re- 
building it; and found no machine 
equal to it for that purpoſe, particu- 
Zarly in yang the ſtones, 
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tus. That emperor, it is ſaid, 
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moveable tower, or mining the wall : 
it was called a cat, becauſe under it 


' ſoldiers lay in watch, like a cat for 


its prey. Some of theſe cats had 
crenelles and chinks, from whence 
the archers could diſcharge their ar- 
rows; theſe were called caſtellated 
cats. Sometimes under the cover of 
this machine the beſiegers worked a 
Imall kind of ram. The ſow was 
alſo a covered machine for the ſame 
purpoſe, and much of the ſame con- 


 firuction, though probably lels, as it 
derived its name from the ſoldiers 


lying under it cloſe together, like pigs 
under a ſow; though another reaton 
is given for that appellation, namely, 
0 being applied to digging and root— 

ing up the earth. 
alluded to by the counteſs who de- 
tended the caſtle of Dunbar againſt 
Edward III. when ſhe threatened, 
that, unleſs the Engliſhmen kept 
their {ow better, ſhe would make her 
caſt her pigs. Camden, who men- 
tions this circumitance, ſays, “ The 
ſow is yet uſed in Ireland. „ Two 


machines, the one called the boar, 


and the other the ſow, were employ- 
ed by the parliamentarians i in the liege 
of Corfe-caſtle, Dorletſhire. Among 


ſome ancient drawings of the time of 


Henry VIII. preſerved in the Britiſh 


__ Mutleum, are repreſentations of co— 


vered war- carts, or waggons, filled 
with muſketeers. The top and ſides 
of the waggon are pierced with loop- 
holes, and the horſes are placed un- 
der cover, beneath the waggon. Se- 
veral of theſe waggons are there re- 


preſented as ſtationed in the centre of 


a ſquare battalion of halberdiers. 
The Greek fire, a very deſtructive 


part of the ancient artillery, was, as 
the original Greeks pretend, invented 
by Callinicus, an architect of Helio- 


polis or Balbec, who lived in the reign 
of the Emperor Conſtantine Pogona- 
for- 
bade the art of making it to be com— 
municated to any ſtrangers, or others, 
except his ſubjects; it was, however, 


at length known, and in common uſe 


among the nations confederated with 
the Byzantines; the cruſaders allo 
poſſeſſed the ſecret of preparing this 
wonderful compoſition. Anna Com- 
ena Nas given an account of the in- 


The former was. 


greater violence and uctivity, 


193 
gredients of which it was compoſed: 
theſe were bitumen, ſulphur, and nap- 
tha. The Greek fire is much ſpokea 
of in all the hiſtories of the Holy 
Wars, as frequently employed with 
ſucceſs by the Saracens againſt the 
Chriſtians. Procopius, in his Hiſtory 
of the Goths, calls it Medea's oil, 

conſidering it as an infernal compoſi- 
tion prepared by that ſorcereſs. It 
is ſaid to have been known in China 
in 917, three hundred years after 
Conſtantine Pogonatus, under the 
name of the oil of the cruel fire, and 
was carried thither by the Kitan Tar- 
tars, who had it from the King of 
Ou. By the following deſcription of 


it, given by Joinville, who was eye 
witneſs, it has ſomewhat the appear- 


ance of one of the iron rockets {til 
uſed in India: he ſays it was thrown 
from the bottom of a machine called 


a petrary, and that it came forwards 


as large as a barrel of verjuice, with 
a tail of fire iſſuing from it, making a 
noiſe like thunder, and ſceming like 
a dragon flying through the air, and, 
trom the great quantity of fire it threw 


out, giving ſuch a light that one 


might ſee in the camp as if it had been 
day. The fire produced by this com- 
poſition is ſaid to have been inextia- 
guiſhable by water. 
Vineſauf, who accompanied Richard 


I. to the cruſade, ſays of it, © with a 


pernicious ſtench and livid flame, it 


conſumes even flint and iron, nor 
could it be extinguiſhed by water; but 


by ſprinkling ſand upon it its violence 
may be abated, and vinegar poured. 
upon it will put it out.” From o- 
ther deſcriptions it appears, that this 
compolition was of an unctuous and 
viicid nature, ſticking to the objects 
againſt which it was thrown; it was 
in land engagements and fieges pro- 
jected by che machines of the tines, 
and at ſea by the hand, encloſed in 
veſſels or phials, 1n which it was alſo 
kept and tranſported ; it was likewiſe 


ſometimes faſtened to the heads of 
inſtead oft 


arrows; and ſza-water, 
extingvithing it, ſcemed to give it 
Father 
Daniel iays, this wild-hre was not 
only uſed in fieges, but even in bat- 
tles; and that Philip Auguſtus king 
ot France, having found a. quantity 
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of it ready prepared in Acre, brought 
it with him to France, and uſed it at 


the ſiege 6f Dieppe, for burning the 


Engliſh veſſels in that harbour. It 


was alſo uſed at ſeveral other ſieges in 
France; and an engineer named Gau- 


bert, a native of Mante, acquired 


the art of making it, which luckily 


for mankind has (ince been loſt. A 
compoſition ſomething of the ſame 
nature was a few years ago invented 
by a chemiſt in this country, who at 
preſent enjoys an annual allowance 
fo long as it ſhall remain a ſecret, our 


government being unwilling to en- 


creaſe the deſtruction and cruelty of 


war; a like diſcovery was made in 


France or Holland, and for the like 
The Greek fire 
was uled long after the introduction 
of fire-arms, particularly in fieges. 


When the biſhop of Norwich believed 
Ypres in 1383, the garriſon is faid by 


Walſingham to have defended them- 


ſelves ſo well with ſtones, arrows, 
lances, Greek fire, and certain en- 


gines called guns, that they obliged 


the Engliſh to raiſe the liege v ith rack | 


precipitation, that they left behind 


them their great guns, which were ot. 
ineſtimable value. A great part of 


that army was ſoon after beſieged in 


the town of Barburgh by the French, 


who threw ſuch quantities of Greek 


fire into it, that they burned a third 
part of the town, and obliged the 
Engliſh to capitulate. The invention 


of gunpowder ſuperſeded the Greek 
fire; and its application to fire-arms 


may be ranked among the moſt im 


portant of all human diſcoveries, 


The invention of gunpowder was 


the introduction to. all the various 
implements of modern artillery ; as 


cannon, mortars, howitzers, petera- 
ros, matchlocks, petards, partridges, 

bombs, carcaſes, grenades, infernals, 
&c. &c. Bombs appear to be among 


the molt early of theſe inventions. 
Strada fays, they were uſed in the 


year 1585, at the tiege of Vakterdonc, 


a towa in Guelders; but from his 
deſcription it appears, that what he 
calls a bomb was in reality a carcaſs. 


Nothing, fays he, frightened the 
burgheis more than certain hollow 


balls filled with powder and materials 
that could not be extinguithed ; thele 


tinguiſh it. 


of theſe fire- balls. 
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balls were thrown into the air by 


mortars, and had a match of a cer. 


tain length, in order to ſet fire to the 
a Falling on the tops of 
ouſes, they broke through them, 


and, as ſoon as they had taken fire, 


they burſt, .and fpread out on every 
fide a flame which was difficult to ex- 
tinguiſh with water. This inſtrument, 
which gave origin to grenades, fire 
pots, and the like machines, was in- 


vented, it is ſaid, a few days before 


the ſiege of Vakterdone, by an inha- 
bitant of Veulo, a maker. of fire- 
works. The inhabitants of that town 


propoſed with this invention to divert 


the Duke of Cleves, who was on a 


vilit to them, and to whom they had 


given a grand repaſt; they therefore 


were deſirous of making the firſt trial 
of it before him, and it ſucceeded 


much beyond their expectation; for 


the bomb falling on a houſe beat in 
the roof and floors, and ſet it on fire, 


which, communicating with the 
neighbouring houſes, *purnt - two- 
thirds of the town, the fire being ſo 
violent that it was impoffible to ex- 


Dutch, and had promi iſed to make 
them ſome hollow balls of ſtone, or 
iron, which being thrown into a be- 
lieged town, and burſting after their 
fall, would ſet every thing on fire; 
but, as he was preparing his compo- 


fition, a ſpark having fallen on the 


powder, he was blown up, and by his 


death left his employers in an uncer- 


tainty, whether or not his {ecret 
would ſucceed. From both theſe 
deſcriptions it is evident the end pro- 
poſed was to burn the town by means 


bomb 1s chiefly conitned to beating 
down buildings by its fall, or, by its 


exploſion and the pieces of broken 
iron thrown about in all directions, to 
break and deſtroy every thing around 


„ ilturinus, who is the oldeſt of 
of the modern writers ou war, the 
firſt edition of whoſe book was pub- 


liſhed in Latin, at Baſle, in 1472, car- 
ries the invention ot bombs at leaſt a 


ceatury 


I know, adds Strada, 
that ſome have written, that a month 
or two before a like experiment had 
been made at Bergen-op-Zoom, by _ 
an Italian deſerter from the Spaniſh 
troops, who had engaged with the 


The effect of the 
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or powder. 
invention have been much improved, 


tompion of the chamber, received 
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century farther back than Strada; 
for in book X. P · 267, of his work, 


there is the figure of a cannon, of 
the howitzer kind, deſtined to throw 


a brazen ball, filled with combuſtibles, 
Bombs tince their fir{t 


and they are now made of caſt iron, 
thickeſt at the part oppolite the vent; 


by which means, that ſide being 


heavieſt, they fall with the fuſe up- 
permoſt, and thereby prevent its being 


broken or ſmothered: though ſome 
engineers think that when caſt equal 


they fly truer, and burſt into more 
pieces. Blondel points out an ex- 


traordinary method of throwing ſtones. 
into a beſieged town without making 


uſe of a mortar. ** The Poles (ſays 


he) aſſiſted by ſome auxiliary troops 


belieged the town of Thorne in Pruſ— 


ſia, held by the Swedes, into which 
they frequently threw ſtones of a 
. monſtrous ſize, great quarters of mili— 
ſtones, and ſquared ſtones of more 


than 8oolbs. weight, without making 


uſe of mortars, but by the following 


ealy method :—In the firm ground, 


near the counterſcarp, they digged 
holes juſt of the ſize and figure of the 
ſtone they intended to throw, the bot- 
tom of which hole being flat and even 


was turned towards the town, wirh 
ſuch an angle of inclination as they 


Judged by eſtimation was proper for 


the direction of their throw, and in 
the middle of this bottom they digged 


another hole deeper and in torm of a 
chamber, and in ſuch ſort, that the 


axis of the laſt hole paſting through 


the centre of gravity of the ſtone, 
Vas perpendicular to its bed, and was. 


the ſame as the line of direction; they 


filled this hole with gunpowder, if the 


earth was ſufficiently firm, or elſe 


they put in a petard of a ſize propor- 


tioned to the weight of the ſtonc, 


which reſting upon the plane of the 


madrier of the petard, or of the 


the full force of the powder, which 


was lighted by means of a thread dip- 
ped in brandy, and compoſition of 
artificial fire-works, and, riſing 10 a 


great height in the air, fell in the 


town at the deſtined place, where it 


cruſhed every thing it met with in 


A far. 


Du 
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After the invention of bombs, thoſe. 
of carcaſſes of different kinds, and 
grenades, naturally followed : the 
latter are ſaid to have been fiilt uſed 
in 1594. Of this kind is the curious in- 
vention called partridges, which were 
thrown from a niortar ſo conſtructed, 
that its central bure would contain a 
bomb or carcaſs of very large cali- 
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bre; and being ſurrounded with a 


number oi ſmall bores, of a ſize ca- 
pable of containing a hand-grenade. 
in each, the whole vere fired at once, 
and flew together like a covey of par- 
tricges; and hence the name. ihe. 


 howitzer, which is a kind of mortar 


mounted like a gun on a fieid-car- 
riage, its trunnions being fixed in the 
middle, is on particular occaſions ex- 
tremely ſerviceable; they were in- 


venred by the Germans about the 


year 1594, and were {ometimes uſed 
to ihrow red-hot balls. 1 

The petard was a contrivance made 
uſe of to burſt open gates, draw- 
bridges, and doors of arfenals, for- 
tretſes, and callles, attacked by fur- 
priſe. It 1s a Kind of iron mortar, 
of the form of a truncated cone, or 
of a bell, with a rtouch-hole in the 


centre of the breech, and four handles 
for faſtening it to its madrier. Petards 


were of different ſizes, according to 
the uſes for which they were deſigned; 


a mall one, ſixteen lines thick at the 


breech and eight or nine at the mouth, 
its calibre five inches at the breech 
and eight at the month, and its length. 


from ten inches to a foot Jong, weigh- 


ed about ſixty pounds, and was the 
beſt ſize for general uſe. The man- 
ner of loading it was this: it was 
filled nearly full with the beſt gun— 
powder, and then covered with wad- 
ding, and afterwards by a wooden 
trencher exattly fixed to its calibre 
after this it was to be-driven with 
ſeven or eiglit ſtrokes of a wooden 
mallet, care being taken not to break 
the grains of the pos der, and the re- 


minder of the petard was filled with 


yelivw wax, or Greek. pitch, the 
Whole covered over with a waxed. 
cloth; the mouth of it was then 
placed in a cavity turned to receive 
it, in a {irons plank about eighteen 
inches ſquare, called“ a madrier, 


{lrengthened on the oppoſite fide with 
V a Croſs 
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the ſize of the madrier: 
according to Father Daniel, 


— 
* 


boats. 
or at leaſt the firſt who put them in 
kerekicen Was Frederic wen an 


titude. 


2& * 
„5 
3 6 


a croſs band of iron, and a ſtrong 


iron hook; to this madrier the petard 


was faſtened by ſtaples paſſing through 


the handles before- mentioned. When 
it was to be uſed, 
made faſt by its hook, and by other 
contrivances, to the gate intended to 
de blown open, and fire bein 
the fuſe, which paſſed through its 
vent or touch-hole into the centre of 
the powder, the effect wag generally 


the madrier was 


et to 


a fracture in the gate almoſt equal.to 
The petard, 


was, in- 
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Italian engineer, at the ſiege of Ant- 
werp by the Spaniards under 1 5 
ander prince of Parma, in 1585; 

very particular and intereſting Tels: 


tion of their deſtructive effect is given 


_ by Strada, in his Hiſtory of the Belgic 


» 


War. | | 
cauled ſeveral others to be tried, but 


The devaſtation made by theſe 


none of them ſucceeded ſo well. At 
Dunkirk and St. Maloes they were 


tried by the Engliſh; at Havre-de- 


Grace by the Engliſh and Dutch, un- 


der King William; and one was con- 


vented in France, A. D. 157%, in 


which year it was uſed by Henry IV. 
of France, then only king of Navarre. 
In December 1641, Arundel caſtle 


not made ule of. 


was taken by the parliamentary forces 


under Sir William Waller and Colo- 


nel Browne, who coming unexpected-_ 


ly, and finding the caltle gate ſhut, 
they blew it open with a petard. 
The infernals were a kind of float- 


ing mines, adapted to the ſea-ſervice, 


conſtructed in the huiks of ſhips or 
The firſt inventor of them, 


ſtructed 'by the French to be ſent a- 


gainſt Algiers, in 1688, but it was 


and view of the infernal uſed by the 


Dutch and Engliſh at St. Maloes. 
The machine or veſſel was thirty- 


four feet in length, eighteen in height, 


and drew nine Feet water; the upper 
deck was covered with old iron can- 
non and langridge; it broke a great 
number ot windows, unroofed many 
houles, and produced a very Rs | 


ſcene of devaſtation, _ 
(o be concluded 3 in our next.) 


MEMOIRS or Lovg AND GALLANTRY, 


Maria Frodokoviths | 


IRGIN ; innocence is an inchant- 


ed tower: its ſtrength conſiſts 


more in that awful reſpect which the 
light of it creates in the breaſts of 
virtuous men, than in its iunate for- 
Thoſe breaſts which poſſeſs 
no reſpe&t for virtue, thoſe men who 
inherit no regard for honour, are the _ 
daring alſailants. 
employ to break the enchantinents, 
are flattery, falſehood, proteſtations 
to the Deity to witneſs their love! 
The ſpell ſucceeds : 

all its gilded turrets, ſhakes, and 
tumbles in ruins ! | 
Let me behold the conſequences of 


The charms they 


the tower with 


this criminal conduct. A lovely 


from the houſe. 


| ſufficiently known. 


order their daughter to be: driven : 
'f hey weep for the 
diſhonour that has happened to their 
and to cure this diſhonour 
they ſpread the infamy ; and drive 
out their deſcendant to enen the 


name; 


crime- 

The hiſtory of Feodorovna is not 
It contains an 
awfully intereſting leſſon to parents, 


and diſplays the tatal effects of a ri- 


daughter is brought up under the 


care of, hat 15 commonly called, the 


fondeſt parents. She is deluded yader 
the promiſe of marriage, or, allow 


that the deluſion ſneceeded without 


ſuch promiſe ; the fond parents tear 


Re hair and weep bitterly; ; but 191 


noble feeling and virtue. 


gorous treatment of their offspring. 
It was the apprehenſion of a rigorous 


treatment from a parent of a violent 
temper that occaſioned the miſeries of 
She was a lady 
of diſtinguiſhed rank and fortune, the 


Maria Feodorovna. 


only daughter of a nobleman. 
During the early period of her life, 


ler education was anxiouſly attended 
to by the beſt of mothers, whoſe ſoul 


bore upon it the impreſſion of every 
The mo- 
ther, while "the held her favourite 
| daughter 


ile of. In Ce. Re mi's Me- 
moirs of Artillery there is a ſection 
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lancholy. 


again to return. 


which her virtue entitled her. 
vain had a mother inſpired her with 
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exact copy of herſelf in form of body; 
and the never-cealing ſmile upon the 
cheek and lips oft Maria ſeemed to 
beſpeak an equally beautiful copy of 
her mind. 1 his mother died: and 
the youthful Ruſſian counteſs, from 
the love and care of her mother, 
from the polite elegant round of a 
court, and from the ſociety of her 
dear Markoff, who was enraptured 
with this amiable female, was hurried 


by the haughty baron to a diſtant. 
eltate amid the wilds of Rullia. 


Here, ſurrounded with deſerts, nor 
viewing one object that could bring 


ſome happy compariſon in thought 


between them and palt ſcenes, the 
lovely Maria watered her pillow with 


tears. 


The ſociety of Count Markoff could 


have lighted up this deſert, and dif- 


pelled thoſe tears. Difappointed am- 


bition had occaſioned a miſunder- 
ſtanding between the two families, 
aud the name of Markoff was forbid 
even to be mentioned in the houle of 
the baron. 
lovely daughter could not overcome 
his abhorrence of his ſucceſstnl rival, 
the father of young Markoff; nor 


His fondneſs for his 


permit him to entertain the moſt 


diſtant idea of that connection which 
ne knew was the ardent with of the 
 youthtul pair. 
with rage, when he ſaw one of his 
blood who withed not deſtruction to 
the houſe of Markoft. 


His brows darkened 


Maria was kept in perpetual agony 
by this unfortunate diſpoſition in her 


parent, yet forced to afie& an indit- 


ference to all ſhe loved, while ſhe 
daily drooped and pined in ſilent me- 


lately painted her cheecks; and her 


hood, and expiring with it, was never 
Maria was not even 
deſtined to enjoy that happineſs to 
In 


every noble and virtuous ſentiment; 


in vain had nature endowed her 15 


daughter before the glaſs, ſaw an 


interview with his lovely angel. 


difficult paſs with his ſword. 


1 But no atiectation could 
bring back the roſy health which had 


cow, 
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a perſon the model of beauty, and 
with an exalted foul; in vain had tor- 
tune laviſhed riches, extenſive do- 
mains, and thouſands of ſlaves ready 
to kneel at her feet whenever ſhe ap- 
peared. —T he meaneſt of theſe ſlaves 
was to poſſeſs Maria. 

Count Markoft diſregarding every 
dictate but that of love, and the dan- 
gers which Maria had repreſented to 
him as the certain conſequence of any 
attempt to viſit her, left his reſidence 
near Moſcow, and journeyed toward 
that ſpot, which was to give him an 
Diſ- 
guiſed 1n the habit of a peaſant, he 
arrived within ſight of the baron's 
palace, and ſaw the roof which con- 
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tained withinitall bis heart panted for! 


The breatt of Markoft until this in- 
{tant felt not the idea of diſappoint- 
ment; a ſoldier, he had been accuſ- 
tomed to cut his way through every 
The 
parent of Maria guarded the avenue 


he was now approaching. 


With money he purchaſed the ſer- 


vices ſome perſons who frequented 


the baron's houſe, He got, by their 
means, a letter conveyed to Maria. 
Upon reading this epiſtle, love over- 
came in her tov every dictate of pru- 
dence; ſhe loſt rccollethon of her 
father's being at that inſtant in the 
houſe ; aid, hurtying on her cloak, 


ſhe ran down ſtairs, and into the fields, | 
then covered with ſuow.. 
lection returned—-her 
within her—her limbs refuſed to do 


Her recol- 
heart failed 


their offtice—the ſtood trembling be 
ſore the wintry ſtorm ! She called to 


her aſliſtance a flave ; and, pretending 
ſome other caule tor her illneſs, was 
alliſted to reach her chamber without 


the knowledge of the awful parent 


who had occaſioned her diſtreſs. _ 
Janguid ſmiles and action were diſ- 
eaſed copies of that lively manner 
which had diſtinguiſhed her in happier 
days. Thati innocent mirth, unmixed 
with care, born in the lap of child- 


Maria, overcome with grief, and 
now giving up every thought of view. 
ing her beloved Markoft, ſunk upon 
her bed in fits of defpair and madneſs. 
Reaſon again reſumed her ſeat: 4 
letter was diſpatched to Markoff at a 
neighbouring village, deſiring him, 
as he valued his own and her life, 0 
jeave the place, and return to Viol. | 
where there might be ſtill a 
pollibility of their mecting Having 
ligned and ſealed this teuer, ſhe held 


D d 2 | | | it 


n 
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it in her hands, without knowing 
what ſhe did. She broke the ſeal of 


that utterance it affor-ted to her palſ- 
ſion; and amid the effulions of ardent 
love ſhe mentioned the attempt ſhe 
had made to tee him. | 
 Markoft's boſom could not contain 
the emotions of his ſoul on reading 
this letter. The cool, prudential, 


firſt part was overturned by the con- 


cluding poſtſcript. 
Maria ſtood at the window, locking 


toward the village. *+ No,” {aid ſhe 


to her elf, he muſt not come; I 
| have forbidden him as he values my 
lite. Let me endeavour to compole 


myſelf: having reſolved, and execu- 
ted my reſolve by that letter, that we 
muſt wait for a happier period, why 


this fever of deſire in my ſoul yet to 


behold him? I will avert my eyes 
from the village. Oh! how I ſhake! 


Can he love me, and obey my man- 
date? Will he not ſtand upon that 
ſnowy plain, and wave his handker-. 
chief? 
with woods can Markoit be gone 
without making me one ſignal of 
love! Ungrateful man l- No, no, 
no!—Where am I: Did not I hear 
Nik voice? Maria = Markoſf! — 

| the diſtracted 
Maria walked in her chamber, ſtill 


The village is ſurrounded 


The night cloſed: 


ſearching through the gloom for 
Markott—ftill wiſhing to ſee, not him, 


- but rather ſome friendly ſpirit bear- 


ing his ſhape and air. A peaſant near 


to the windows held out a letter. 


Maria anxiouſly enquired, but with a 


ſoft voice, from whom it came. It 
was the Count Markoff himſelf! 


«« Where is the count?“ ſaid Maria; 
and ſtretched out her hand for the let- 
ter. My Maria!” replied the 


count; and, laying hold of the 
branches of a tree which ſtood near 


the window, he climbed VP, and en- 
teredͤ it. 


The young lady ſtared wildly at 
him, unable to reſiſt or to ſpeak. He 


aſſured her, he would inſtantly de- 


part, when he had once more im- 
preſſed upon her lips the ſeal of love. 
He threw his arms eagerly around 
her, and held her to his panting 
breaſt.—The hours glided away un- 
feen nor were they awakened from 


her letter, and, ſeizing the pen, gave 
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playing the fool. 


their dream, but with the ſteps of the 
baron approaching to the chamber 
door. The imagination of a woman, 
which is ever quick, either to her re- 
lief or to her deſtruction, ſuggeſted 
to Markoff to hide himſelf in an 
empty cheft, which hvppened to be 
in the room. The baron's viſit was 
to enguire, as he often did, after his 
favourite child; 
ſomething ot her indiſpoſition. At 
times, when the recollection of the 
family of Markoff was loſt, he be- 
haved as a fond father; bat this 
dreadful recollection was never loſt 
for a day's continuance. 


The baron left his daughter, with- 
out the leaſt ſuſpicion of the preſence 
of the fon of his rival. 

Maria approached the fatal cheſt. = 
She opened it. The count was aſleep, 
or affected to ſleep. He was afleep, 


to wake no more! The head of the 


_ cheſt had been, in a hurried moment, 
ſhut cloſe upon him, or had fallen 


ſo. There remains no doubt that the 


count, upon feeling that inconve- 

niency, and want of air, could have 
relieved himſelf, and perhaps had 
gently attempted to do it; but finding 
his attempt attended with ſome noiſe, 
which might have betrayed a woman 
whom he valued more than life to 


the rage of a father, hie had ſabmit- 
ted to death. 

It is impoſſible for the imagination 
to conceive the lituation of Maria 
when ſhe found the lifeleſs corpſe of 
Markoff ! She continued for ſome 
time to believe that the count was at- 


fecting ſleep, and reproached him for 
At laſt ſhe pulled 
him with ſome violence and anger; 


the body fell again info the cheſt. 
She ſcreamed ; and fortunate would 
it have been had the baron heard this 
cry of horror. Dreadful as her fitua- 
tion was, the idea of her father's 
wrath added to her miſery. Mad 
with agony, ſhe claſped the body of 
the count, called upon his name, and, 


at calmer intervals, uſed every en- 


deavour to reſtore him to life in vain. 
The filence of the night was dif- 
turbed with the ſighs, the ſhrieks, of 
Marta, now reclining upon the corpſe, 
now at her window tearing her hair, 


and 1mploring heaven to end her 


exiſtence- 


as he had heard 
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bade him be gone. 
late: the ſlave knew her fecret, nor 


Maria called him back, | 
with ſullen importance. He took the 
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exiſtence, The morning began to 
dawn ſhe rouſed from her diſtracted 


melancholy, thoughtful of what the 


light of day and her furious father 
were to diſcover, The fave who is 


appointed watchman to every houſe 


throughout Ruſſia is the only perſon 
readily to be procured during the 


night, and is generally an elderly man. 
He is employed in the meaneſt offices 
during that part of the day not alloted 


to ſleep. 5 e | 
To this wretched domeſtic, whoſe 
lodging is a fort of crib within the 
gates, the unfortunate Maria applied. 
The flave at her coming kneeled, and 


touched her ſhoe with his forehead, 


craving her protection. She defired 
him to riſe, and informed him he 
ſhould have it, as well as a ſam of 


money, if he would keep a ſecret, 


and faithtully ſerve her: ſhe diſco- 
vered her misfortunes, and deſired 


that he would remove the corpſe, and 


bury it in the adjoining foreſt. The 
flave felt a conſequence he had never 
felt before. She gave him money, 


but he knew that the baron would 

give him more to betray her. 
flave, who but a moment before had 
never dared to look up to the daugh- 
ter of his lord, and who was ac- 


T hat 


cuſtomed to eſteem both as deities, on 
whom his all, his very lite, depended: 


that wretch, who was happy to find a 


bed in the corner of her father's 


table, and daily received chaſtiſe- 


ment from the care of his ſurly maſter 
and fellow ſervants, who 


rior being; dared at once to form a 
wiſh to polſels the perſon of Maria! 
He began, without much ceremony, 


to uſe freedom with t!:: counteſs. 
Overpowered as ſhe W 44th deſpair. 


and grief, the ſtruck hie villain : for 


a moment the forgot her ſorrows, and, 


reſuming the dignity of her rank, ſhe 
But it was too 


was there any "ther aſtant to be had. 
The villain knew this; and, pretend- 
ing to go to the baron to inform him, 
He obeyed 


filver and gold trinkets which ſhe 
now added to the firſt preſent—he 


followed her toward her chamber—he 


looked 
down upon the watchman as an infe- 
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ſtopt ſuddenly, and ſwore that, if ſhe 
did not inſtantly ſubmit to his em- 
braces, he would directly acquaint 
the baron with all. Maria, in her 
turn, fell upon her knees to the ſlave; 
ſhe entreated and beſought him, with 
every ſoothing expreſſion, and with a 
promiſe of freedom and wealth. She 
held by the ſlave, while he endea- 
voured to rid himſelf in order to 
proceed to the baron's bed-room. She 
tainted in the ſtruggle to detain him. 

Ihe villain turned, beheld his prey, 


and ſeized upon it. 


The ſavage reſorted to the cham- 
ber, where lay the corpſe of Mar- 
koff, He carried it to the woods, and, 
cutting the throat, and otherways 
disfiguring it, left it a prey to animals 
leſs ferocious than himſelf, 

Maria awoke to a new ſcene of woe. 
The baron obierved the melancholy 
brooding upon her mind, and, gueſſing 
that the caule related to the getefted 


family of Markolt, abuſed her with 


his uſual rudeneſs. The diſtreſſes of 


this ili fated lady were not to end 


here. The flave renewed his ad- 
dreſſes, and with the ſame threats of 
infornung the baron, adding, that he 
he count. „ . 
Maria, as yet guiltleſs, committed 
a fault unbecoming of her rank and 
innocence : but the accuſation againſt 


would accuſe her of the murder of 


her is ſolely for the want of fortitude, 


A crime once committed appears les 
hideous : this lady had as yet com- 
mitted none ; but ſhe knew of her 
diſgrace, and felt herſelf degraded, 
and, in her own eyes, an outcaſt of 
ſociety. The ſlave not only threaten- 
ed to accuſe her of murder, but of 


proſtitution with Count Markoff. 


Maria might have perhaps got over 
the dread of her father's wrath ; but 
the accuſation of murder and proſti, 
tution, not merely to the count, but 
to the vileſt of her father's domeſtics 
was a ſtumbling-block that ſhe bad 
not ſtrength to paſs. It is always dan- 
gerous to imagine ourſelves paſt re- 


covery in any ſituation. To avoid a 


public ſhe ſubmitted to a private 
ſhame. Familiarity made the flave 


now inſolent : he forced her even to 
come to his wretched hovel, and diſ. 


milled her with contempt. 1 
| | The 
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The wretched Maria never again 
beheld with a ſmile the morning 
dawn. Her eyes dejected, her co- 
lour pale; ſhe ſtarted from her glaſs, 
and, throwing her clothes carelefs- 


ly about her, ſhe ſupported with pain, 
while with her father, the appearance 
of eale and happineſs. 


The ſlave, to multiply his gains, 
dragged her to ſome neighbouring 
3 al- 

ſembled, at the dead hour of night, 
ſeveral of the wealthy inhabitants of 
the country. The hour arrived when 
Maria was to be treed from coutaun— 
nation; and it muſt be ſuppoſed that 


ſhe had before entertained the idea 


of extricating herſelf, and this idea 
had ſupported her linking mind, and 
had prevented her too from ſrecing 
berſelf by ſuicide. Reflection had 
painted the ſhameful courſe that the 
walked in, and ſhe ſaw no end to her 


forrows. The pride of rank, rouled 


with repeated jnlult, determined 
upon revenge. 
revolted, and ſhe allowed ſeveral op- 
Portunities to eſcape. 


ſelves into a club. 
crifice at their feaſts, and was treated 
with every ſhameful indignity. 

The moment of vengeance at Jaſt 
comes. 
with liquor, ſlept upon the benches 


of the cottage. Maria ſaw, and her 
| yes angel approved the period of 


reedom and juſtice. She trembled 
as ſhe approached the ſlave. She in- 


voked Heaven to give her reſolution, 


and, pulling the knife from the belt 
of the ſavage, plunged it into his 
hearr. Her fortitude rekindled with 


the ſtroke. She proceeded on to the 
other villains, who belched their 
drunken fumes in their ſlumbers, and 


Planted a dagger 1n every breaſt. 
Maria had no ſooner completed the 


work of vengeance, than ſhe fled 


home. She beheld trom her windows 


the riſing ſun, and ſhe imagined her- 
ſelf a new being in a new world!“ 


% Ma rkoff,“ ſaid ſhe to herlelf, 


£will be here ! Theſe are the elyfian 


fields: 1 will go out and meet him.“ 
She wandered in the foreſt which co— 
vered his body. She knew the ſpot, 


MAGAZINE. 
and kneeled upon his tomb. Her 
her tears 


Female nature yet 


Her tyrants, overwhelmed. 


voice denied utterance : 
watered his grave, and ſhe ſtrewed 
upon it her flaxen hair. Still awed 


by her father, the concealed from him 


her ſorrow, and affected eaſe and 
nürth. 


The idea of having committed 


murder often threw: her into fits of 
deſpair. She thought to eaſe her 

conſcience by makin: za contelfion to 
her prieſt. The aſtoniſhed prieft had 


never witnefied ſuch a confellion : 
the vretch betraved the ſecret to his 


vile. The minions of jullice were 
{von in fearch of Maria. The rela- 


tion ſpread throughout all the empire, Z 


Her imperial 1: najeſty, having ordered 
a firict examination ivto the particu- 
lars, acquitted this unfortunate lady, 
and took her under her immediate 
protection. 

Tired of life, now that her Hams 
was public, ſhe would have preferred 
death to all other protection. She 
begged the empreſs to allow her to 
retire to a monaſtery ; and here, ſe- 


cluded from a world w here ſhe found. 
The brutal ravifhers heme 1 | 


Maria was the ſa- 


no reſt, the endeavours 10 forget all 
but her God and her Markoff. Her 
cell is ſmall but neat. A few reli. 
gious books compole her library. 
The picture of Markoft hangs upon 


her lovely boſom.—She calls it her 


faint, and kiſſes it with fervent de- 
votion. Her firſt office in the morn- 


ing is prayer: ſhe then goes to the 
bath, repeats this in the afternoon. 


She ſeldom wanders beyond the mo- 
naſtic walls; or, if ſhe does, ſhe tra- 
verſes the gloomieſt wood, or ſits by. 
a rivulet which encircles her abode ; 
and here, with folded arms and down— 
calt eyes, implores the forgiveneſs. of 


heaven. The evening bell, the ſhep- 


herd's evening horn, Warns her to 
return to prayers and repoſe. 


This ſtory, however romantic it | 
may appear, 1s yet authenticated be- 
yond all doubt, and is generally be- 


lieved and known to be true in Ruſſia. 
Let thoſe who doubt it, recal to mind 


what wonderſul viciſſitudes are com- 
mon in nations of Aſiatic origin, cuſ- 


toms, and manners, and living under 
the capricious influence of deſpotio 
governments. | 
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and morality. 


rives revelation of cauſes, 
Analogy from an all- perfect original. 
To the ſkilful phyſician, diſcerning 


the art of curing. 
authority of ation; 
influence of cauſes, that, without an 
acquaintance with their r-mote prin- 
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"HIS ektentye ſcience compre- 
hends the knowledge of nature 
To penetrate the per- 
plexing labyrinth of hidden cauſes, 
and illuminate the receſs of error; to 


acquire the duties of reaſon, and evade 


the traminels of evil; is, at leaſt, a 
demeanour worthy of man; ; It is the 


peculiarity, and ſhould be the alſem- 


blage, of his character ; without it, 
improvement would ſtagnate, and 


manly virtues exchange for brutal 


ſupineneſs. . The knowledge of the 


economy aud works of nature, or the 
_ diſcovery of their occult faculties, is a 
ſource, whoſe influence is the world's 


exiltence. It is here the genius of art 
purſues his laudable courle, and with 


| heroic ardour raiſes minutiz of nature 


to illuſtrious maturity of ſkill. It is 
from nature the man of ſcience de- 
and takes 


and diſtinguiſhing are as important as 
Knowledge is the 


ciples, our efforts can have neither 


equipoiſe or certainty, and like arrows 
thrown in darkneſs may hit wide of 
the mark. 


The üdies of dat increaſe the 
demonſtrations of ſcience and advance 


the proſperity of man. They allo en- 
noble him to mental enjoyment. The 


ſoul, enraptured with the harmony 


And "magnificence of nature's aggre- 
gate, in the ſublime contemplation dif- 
covers her elevated character; and 
man, as lord of the creation, ab- 
ſtracts himſelf from degrading pro- 
penſities. 


Philoſophy has been reproached as 
removing the influence of Chriſti— 


anity. T hat the knowledge of nature, 
and morality deduced from nature, 


ſhould pervert Chriſtianity, or diſre— 


gard the ſcriptures on which Chriſti- 
avity is founded, is an opprobium, 


which we truſt will be found unwar— 


rantable and miſapplied. Philoſophy 
as the inveſtigator of nature cannot 
pe ſeparated from religion, W bat- 


and ſuch are the 


had not eſtabliſhed an in 
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ever pretenſions the philoſopher may 


aſſure to dignity of human nature, 
without religion he is a vain apoſtate, 
a degraded, deformed, creature, —a 
monſter, for no creature can ſo hor- 
ribly reſemble nature, as an immor— 
tal ſoul ſunk in a mortal abyſs. It is 
not the profeſſion of reaſon to purſue 
an abſlract, 
The true philoſo. 
pher mult know himfelf, and forget 
not the moſt important of nature's 
works, his ſoul. Here the philoſo- 
pher and the Chriſtian come to a 25 
rallel. 

The pupil of philoſophy has a more 
enlarged conception of God than one 
uninſtructed in nature's ſchool. Aloof 
from ſordid ambition, animated by 
ardour, enlightened by truth, the gi— 
gantic genius of philoſophy traverſes 
the intricate: mazes of nature, and, 
deeply immerging in protoundnefs of 
ſcience, purſues her fertile ſprings, 
pointing out to thoughtleſs man, a 
fountain, benign and immortal. A 


tree that grows, a plant from the 
earth, the philoſopher will trace the 


circulation, traduce the ſtamina, and 


in the meaneſt of his works diſcover 


infinite evidence of an all-wiſe Crea- 
tor. Does the philoſopher carry 
the line of penetration, and view the 
wonders of the globe, in the libra- 
tions of aſtronomy, and mathematical 


calculations ? imagination is crouded 
in an abyſs of thought, the devious 
channel returns to the track of haman. 


nature, and confounded with the li- 


mited glance vents its admiring pow- 
ers in the words of true philoſophy : * 
When I behold the works which thou Lord 

haſt made, what is man that thou art 
mndful of him, or the ſon of man that | 


thou regardeſt him |! 
The perception of eien is as 


unconnected with infidelity as an har. 
monious concluſion and an heteroge- 


nial repugnance. If, from a partial 
view of nature's ſyſtem, we do not 
credit faith, let us wiſh our ſphere of 
reaſon more clouded, and that philo- 
ſophy, riſing from the horizon of 
knowledge, and giving dawn toſctence 
'erted order, 
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| and neglect the indif- 
 penfable original. 
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of all true happineſs. 
is virtue; in civil ſociety, patriotiſm; 
in friendſhip, liberality and good na- 

ture; it is the offspring of the ſoul, 
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as to be ſpeculatively ignorant by elu- 
cidation, and diſbelieve what revela- 
tion enforces. The human mind 
guided by truth rejects the offered in- 
dignity; whilſt ſavage infidelity pur— 
ſues his wild career unbridled with 


reaſon, unconnetted with philoſophi- 


cal reſtraint. | | | 
If illuſtration is the criterion of rea- 


ſon, and wiſdom the attribute of re- 


ligion, philoſophical expoſitions in- 


creaſe the energy of faith. They ſug- 


geſt motives to religion. io the per- 


ſuaſi ve truths of the divine laws, mo- 


ral and religious evidence, philoſophy 


adds all-powerful incitement in the 
_ contemplation of his beatitudes who 


governeth the immenſity of ſpace, 


and who from nothing created heau- 


teous grandeur, beyond comprehen- 
ſion, ſurpaſling admiration.  _ 
The practical knowledge of the 


ſoul's dignity eſtabliſhes magnanimity 
It is this bleſſed frame of 
mind which ſubdues ignoble paſſions, 


moderates deſires, and, as it is inſepa- 
rable from virtue, ſo it is the author 


and is ever the companion of reaſon. 


"Magpanuniys as the moſt elegant 
th 


ſentiment of the ſoul, can ariſe but 


from inward piety, or the applauſes 
of a good conſcience. 


This ineſti- 
mable faculty, like all human great-' 
neſs, reſts on the virtues of the mind, 
and differs as widely from terrene 
poſſeſſions as purity of foul is ſuperior 
to corrupt mortality. Virtus ſupra 


ſplendorem. Perſonal dignity conſiſteth 


in becoming deportment, and the 


ſublimity of virtuous poverty is ſu- 


perior to the happineſs of corrupt 
ſplendour. | ed | 

The teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
which is a dignity of ſoul and an evi- | 
dence of grace, the rude ſhocks of ad- 


verlity, cannot prevail againſt. The 
groans of nature may echo the tor- 
tures of a rack; ſympathy may red- 
den at the loathſome invective; but 


the mind truly great familiarizes not 
with the encumbrances of depravity. 


The ſhield of innocence will avert 


the attacks of calumuy, integrity will 
riſe ſuperior to aſſault, and, like an 


clouded atmoſphere, 


In religion, it 


MAGAZINE. 


impregnable fortreſs, 
« amidſt an hoſt of foes.” 


Virtue is the light of mind, with- 


out whoſe influence wiſdom loſes its 


luſtre, becomes an aggravation of fol- 
ly, and the moſt unnatura} ſort of 
With the ra- 


mental perverſeneſs. 
diance of virtue, moderate abilities 
are rendered ſuperior to the poſſeſſor 
of a fruitful genius when wanting 
this ſplendid acquiſition, as the ſun- 


ſhine on uncultivated hills and plains. 
1s more cheering than the foliage of 


diſtant vales when enveloped by a 


We have in virtue a refuge in our 


ills and adverſities, a rock of defence, 


which the rough billows of misfor- 
tune cannot move. 6 
adverſity appears in fouleſt horrors, 


with its auxiliary ſelf-reproach, prey- | 


ing like a vulture inſatiable in glut. 


virtue gives a ſolace to every com- 
plaint ; ſhe is more meritorious when 
Virtue at 
eaſe 1s barely virtue; virtue oppreſſed 
It is the bleſt privilege of 
innocence to bear misfortunes with 
an animated compoſure. To eradi- 


proof againſt calamity. 


cate adverſity is beyond the power of 


mortals. The Divine Governor whoſe 
myſteries are unſearchable, here hath 


ordained man to ſuffer. The fluctu- 


ation of human affairs evinces what 
nature has decreed. 


Prejudice a- 
vaunts, and reaſon eſtimates the ſtate 


of life. Events flow in a ſeries of ſuc- 


ceſſions. Durable greatneſs hath riſen 


from ſmall beginnings, and towers in 
height amidſt oppoſing ſtorms. The 


fabric of others hath been ſtately for 
a while, when, lo, the pinnacle totters 


in a blaſt, and the whole edifice comes 
reeling to the duſt ; cauſes appear- 


ing, and vaniſhing in a moment as if 
in obſcurity, have been the fore- 


runners of effects, big with irrevoca-. 


ble fate. | 8 
Fhe critical exertions of an obſcure 


ſubjtet, have ſhaken the fate of na- | 
tions, and Kings have trembled, Whe. 

ther the ſtorm thunders over the po- 
litical horizon, or ſhakes deſolation 
on the meridian of private lite, it is 


the ſame. Trivialneſs has been the 
prologue of magnitude. Chance, or 
the Almighty Diſpoſer, may vary the 
ſcene ; but nature, ever ay” 


ſuſtain itſelf | 


It is to vice that 
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ſtill plays her dubious part in the wide 
theatre of action. An accidental 
meeting, a word, a look, a caſual 
occurrence, have changed the for- 
tune of individuals, and eventually 
of millions. To ſtand amidſt the 
changeable concatenation, unaſſailed 
by adverſe gales, unpierced by the 
poignancy of fate, is as to command 
the unheeding teinpeſt to be calm, 


and to pluck the role among obtrud- 


ing thorns. 5 
Adverſity often ariſes from an 1g- 
norant and unphiloſophical eſtimare. 


The corroding ettects of a miſguided. 


obedience'to the dictates of evil paf- 
fon are not to be conſidered the de- 
crees of fate, but as the guilt and 
follv of man, who reſigns his peace 
to the tortures of conſcience, or to 
more moral but fortuitous events, 
uncertain as the wind. To be peevith 


and moroſe at diſappointments, which. 


are frequently but the burſting of a 
bubble floating on the gale of fancy, 
is moſt unreaſonable, as it is beneath 
magnanimity, and is often a ſure mark 


of ſelf-conceit, by implying that we 


are deſerving of the object we deſire, 
which oftentimes cannot be obtained 
but at the expence of another's hap- 
pineſs. To ſubmit to crols incidents 
when a proper degree of exertion 


would remove them, is indeed a co.. 


ardly contentment; and reaſon, like 
the god in the fable, will laugh at our 
calamity, Timidity is the bane of 
adverſity. To be appalled at every 
riling gale, and fly from ſounds of 
woe, is loling ſelf. poſſeihon ; and, 
by puſillanimouſly avoiding - threa- 


tened danger, real perplexity is often 
produced; as the timid bird, when 


Irighted with alarm, quits his ſale 
abode, and is involved inextricably in 
the net of the fowler. It is by judg- 


© 1ag rightly of adverlity that with pa- 


tience and fortitude we endure and 
ſurmount. „„ | 
To the diſpenſations of heaven, 


reſignation mitigates the ill. The 


patient ſufferer, looking to future 
Joys, throws his ambient hold on 
the ſacred rock of ſalvation, and 
there finds an aſylum where the mind 
Crops his weary load. Thus, adver- 


ity depicting the fell diſeaſe of this 


tranſient world, the ſickened ſoul 


polture. 
bare alluſion. 


brightens in prolpect of mortality's 


deceaſe, to enter an all- glorious ſcene 
where ſorrow ſhall flee away, and 
grief be known no. more. 

[This philoſophy of nature, this 


command and defeat of adverſity, is 


the blelled offspring of true love and 
reverence to the Almighty. He who 
lives not in the fear of God will find 
little comfort in the hour of adverlity; 


lupport cannot be looked for where 
reverence was never given. War- 


riog with the pangs of adverſity, he 
will have the horrors of repentance 
to encounter; heaven and earth, op- 
poſite elements, unite againſt him ; 
he is aflailed on every fide without 
ſhejter or defence. Ea | 

Submiilion to the Divine will, and 
deriving good from affliction, how— 
ever it may participate in part, re— 
jects as univerſal, the maxim, Mat- 
ever 1s, is Tight; a favourite precept 
of pretended philoſophers, who ſup- 
port the doctrine of perpetual necet- 


lity. That the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, and will of God, are right, 


would be a blaſphemous invective to 


deny. Our faith in him is, that he is 


Cver wile, juſt, and omnipotent. The 
precept jn its exprels terms oppoſes 


the laws of God on which our taith is: 


founded. Unreſtrained by the in- 
junctions of God or man, it brings a 
revolution to human nature. Mora. 
lity aud faith ceaſe to diſcern that 
which is right from that which is 
wrong; evil no longer exiſts; the 
ſword of juſtice is wreſted from the 
hand of mercy; no longer coercive 


- or vindicative, it falls with rapaciuus 


crueity, exerciſing foul havock and 
ſlaughter, where there 1s neither 
condemnation or ctience. Repen— 


tance has neither ſhadow. or form, 
the Bible becomes a farce, virtue and 
vice the mock heroes of the tale, and 


the Chriſtian world the theatre of im- 
Humanity. weeps at the 
Innocence ſtands a- 
ghaſt at the reflection! but for the 


ſake of truth, even in the vindication 


of right, we would have ſuſpended 
our repetition of blaſphemy, and or- 
borne to have ſhocked the feelings of 
Chriſtians. For man, weak-lighted 


man, ſhut out from futurity, knowing 


but from retroſpettion, to allume 4 
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title to diſcern, far and wide, per- 
petual right, is an impious arrogation 
ct mortality, deiſtically oppoſing God, 
ho has limited the bounds of right, 
and proſcribed what is wrong. It is 
ſtrange that philoſophy ſhould adopt 
the maxim, 

| Reaſon and philoſophy declare, that 
no effect can be produced without a 


cauſe. Let vs then for argument en- 
quire, what is the cauſe which pro- 


duces tlie baneful effects of murder, 
thievery, and many other crimes to 
the ſcandal of the human race. The 
aniwer to this queſtion ſhould be, De— 
pravity of human nature. Will then 
the rigid {tvic allirm, that murder and 
thieving are right! If he will, where 


is the utility of his profetlion whoſe. 


office is, to curb the diſorder of pal- 
| tions, reſtrain the impetuous deſire, 
and render the hoſtilities of morality 
docile and tractable to the impulſe of 
reaſon? Were he to affirm the doctrine 
_ of right, the effect would be, as it 
he had ſaid, It was right all the world 
were not philoſophers, as no philoſo- 
pher could be a murderer or thief. 
The inſcience tends to prove, that 
the expretlion retards the intereſt of 
philoſophy; and the ſtrength of any 


illuſtration is ſufficient. to ſhew the 
madneſs and evil tendency ot eter- 


nalizing right, by hs i Fa the exiit- 
_ ence mY Wrong. 


It is on the: ſubordination of right 5 


and wrong that the philoſophy of hu- 
man nature depends. The evil of 
mortals is that they alienate the doc- 


trine of right to the caprice of tolly 


and faſhion. 'The oracle of a day 
I exploded on the morrow. A fyt- 
tem in ſcience is carefed tor a time as 


the genius of right; at length a rival 


oppoles, ſome tranſition of event oc- 
curs, 7775 the favourite darling pe- 
riſhes as an outcaſt, or finks in vobli⸗ 
vion and neglect. 


_rhe ſcaffold, and murder for apoltacy 
is ſacred in memoria of martyrdon 
and truth. In ſhort, tollowing the 
A e o Prejudice, our ſenſes are 
the dupes of _credulity, we deviate 
from the road oi truth into the {ubtle 
paths of error, till ſome accident or 
peril ot dilaſter recals our bewilder 
d CACULLCN, and hews us the tallacy 
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which our fancy had purſued. My 
imagination here wanders for analogy. 
I turn from human nature, and view 

the deluſion in a tale of romance, 

where the genius of ſorcery is alſur- 
ing the diſciple of prejudice, when at 
length the power of ſome magic event 
breaks the ſpell of enchantment, the 
fictitious ſcene diſſolves, and our al- 
toniſhed hero is perplexed in the un- 
diſſembled truth. We do not mean 
to interpret right inacceſſible, but We 
admit the evil of error. We render 


homage to truth, whilſt we execrate 


the illuſions of fancy and inordinate 
cuſtom, which too often uſurp its 1a- 


cred throne in anarchy of right. 


'The deplorable evil of prejudice 15 


the deſtroyer of public and domeſtic 


tranquillity. Whilft it is cheriſhed in 
the human breaſt, every virtue of the 
foul is led captive to its impulſe, and 
the ſacred claims of friendſhip can 
fcarcely mitigate its contumacious de- 
crees, But, to the mockery of a great 
mind, we daily tee mortals commit- 
ting faults, and excufing foibles on 


the tide of Fenner; they violate 
the rules of decorum, they yield a 


ſervile obedience to external motives, 
and, lince they want magnanimity to 
reſtrai n, they plead to extenuate. To 


be ſevere to ſelf, to be favourable 


to failings only in others, to follow 
virtue amidit every temptation, to op- 
poſe a multitude in purſuit of the in- 
dividual, and ſuffer even. * 
are inconteſtable proofs of moral e 
cellence. Singularity in virtue is as 
laudable as in wiſdom. To bear down 
in a copious flow of eloquence, and 


tirike applauſes from ſurrounding kau, 


ditors, is a diltin<&tion which all would 
emulate ; but, did we eſtimate right- 
ly, to ſur; mount every peril, and with⸗ 


ſtand all oppofition, to preſerve in- 


tegrity ot ſoul, we ſhould think more 
honourable than-to give law to de- 
bate, and to compel convertion by 
the invincible power of reaſon. 
'The rough and uncultivated deſert 
attired in Juxuriance of plenty, and 
the barren äflands riſing into empires 
profuſe in wealth, 1et forth the in- 
vincible goodneſs of an immortal 
25 and laud the divine inſtru— 
ent of ſecond cauſes, philoſophy. 
1 The graces of art ſhe adds to the beat 
ties 


Fo 


ties of nature, and 1s ever attendant 


on her offspring ſcience, adding ac- 


quiſitions and labouring in prog reſ- 


. five improvement, unwearied in re— 


ſearch, and boundleſs in purſuit. 

We have to view philoſophy ſoar— 
ing into ethereal heavens, compaſſing 
objects beyond terreſtrial reach, fol- 
ving wide nature's order, and to the 
changes of celeſtial bodies fixing a 
never- failing date. She ſctteth bounds 
to the terraquevus globe, and, in 
faint reſemblance of a devoted orig1- 

nal, the zelleth the number of the ſta rs. 


Or TRE MANNER or 


OTHING is more eaſy in read | 


ing of hiſtory than to make cer- 
tain extracts, that we may delire to 
keep by us; but, if this is done without 
obſerving a fixed method, whilſt we 


believe that we collect trürhs, we 


ſhall find ourſelves in poſſeſſion of er— 

rors only, We mult be eſpecially on 
our guard againſt the falſe repreſen- 
tations of hiſtorians, who tor the 


greateſt part are ignorant of ſociety, 
of the human heart, and the aim of 


policy, Their vanity 15 always ready 
to turn their trifling obſervations into 
yeneral axioms. They confound e- 
very thing, and attribute the proſpe- 


rity or the adverſity of a ſtate tothe 
molt inſignificant cauſes, which might 
have been neglected without danger, 


or which might have been executed 
without any kind of il! conſequence. 
By this we are led to recur to one ad- 
vaniage which fortune gives to men 
of having their ſons early inſtructed, 


by the molt experienced tutors, w hat 
ſince 


books they ſhould read FIRST; 
we thus acquire true knowledge in 


youth, an advantage indeed ! what a 


\ proſpect for age 
Every truth | is hot of the hank claſs; 


and if we do not arrange them very 
ac- 
_ cording to their importance; and 
_ aftignto each the rank which is proper 


carefully in their different orders, 


to it; fundamental principles, which 
are true in all times and in all places, 
| becauſe they are correſpondent to na- 
ture, to cur hearts, and to ſociety, 
will be confounded with maxims leſs 
important, which are true in ſome 
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without magiltrates. 


21r 


Man is by philoſophy rendered fa- 
miliar to the beauties and regularity 
of nature, Imagination contemplates 
with wonder the works of creation ; 
the ſon], foretaſting divine perfection 


in periſhable mortality, is elevated in 


proipect of the auguſt original; and, 

beholding the conſummate grandeur 
of the exterior courts, ſhe anticipates 
with extacy the interior pavillion, 
where the great and mighty Sove— 


reign dwells, high on a throne ſu- 


preme. | 
. 

STUDYING HISTORY. | 

particular circumſtances only, and 


relative to ſuch and ſuch forms of 


government; with ſuch a collection 


of half-truths, or of truths in diſ- 


order, we may be aſſured that our 


Operations will be ſucceſsful only by 


hazard, and for a ſhort time. 


We often ſtudy hittory without me- 
thod, and without a guide; and it is 


by encountering many difficulties that 


we learn to know them. We there- 


by loſe a great deal of time, but it is 


our own, "and our errors may not be 
productive of any evil to mankind. 


It is not the ſame with every perſon ;_ 
there are certain people from whom 
we have a right to exact an account of 


their time, and how they uſe it. 


Princes, for inſtance, have to many 
duties to tulfil, that they have not 


an inſtant to tote. Perhaps the very 
time that they eniploy to ſeek the 
road that they ought to purtue, is 


time loſt; and their {ubjects may one 
day ſuffer for faults that they com- 
mitted in endeavouring to make them 


happy. 

The firſt nolivical truth, and from 
which reſults every other, is, that ſo- 
ciety cannot exiſt without laws and 
If this double 
bond that unites mankind was de- 
ſtroyed, we ſhould immediately re- 
turn 70 a ſtate of nature. There is 


no hiſtory that preſents us with the 
account of any civilized people living 


without laws and magiſtrates; far 
from that, we all know that the ſa- 
vages of Africa and of America, 
notwithſtanding their Ignorance and 


their 
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their barbariſm, were always ſenſible 
of the necellity of having chiets and 
cuſtoms which they reſpected. 

To be convinced of this truth, we 
need only ſtudy ourſelves. With lit- 
tle attenion, we ſhall diſcover that we 
are only a whimſical compoſition of 
paſſions and of reaſon, between which 
there ſubſiſts an eternal war. Every 
pallion hears, ſees, and conſults, its 
own intereſt alone becauſe it is (tupid 
enough to believe that it can find 
happineſs in itſelf alone. Lite a ty- 
rant, it is ehraged at oh!facles that it 


may encounter; winllt every pathon. 


endeavours to intereſt ourſelves with 
onrieives only, and would ſacrifice 
the univerſe to obtain gratification, 
reaton ſometimes ſays, that we ou: ht 
to be juſt; that is, we ſhonld do to 
others as we would be doye By. II 
would teach us that all mankind have 
the ſame neceſſities, and that being 
equal by their nature, and detfined to 
give mutual aid to each other, each 
individual ought to he carefi] of the 
\itereſt of "his fellow-Creatures,. in 
-endcavouring to attain his own. part}- 
cular happineſs. This is not all: our 
reaſon, ſometimes dozing, and as it 
were a ſtranger: within us, ſcarcely 
dares to ſpeak tous, But the Pa 
always active and eloquent, appear to 
exerciſe on us a magical empire. 

But let us temperate the vivacity 
of our deſires; let us go _ gently on, 
What I have ſaid has been only a fort 
of a text, on which we ought to im 
ditate with attention. IT am conterit 
to have ſhewn the road; let us ſtudy 
the motions of our paſſions, at the 


moment that our hearts are in a per- 
feet calm, interrogate our reaſon, col- 
lect the oracles that it will pronounce, | 
and W them FIN: the impru- 


dent ſallies of our heart 

As ſoon as we know rteives: we 
ſnall be greatly advanced in the Know- 
ledge of mankind ; for there is not 
one of us but th at is ſenſible of the 
empire of tome paſtion, and of the 


mentation is not always equal. 


men: 
Mone, 


that it honours, 
reaſon acquures a force equal to that 


guilty. 
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miſeries of human nature. The leven 


is every where the ſame, but the fer- 
We 
are ſo accuſtomed to prefer ourſelves 
to every thing, the attraction of plea- 
ſure is ſo powerfnl on us, that it is 
not without the ſtrongeſt efforts that 
man can conduct himſelf by the rules 
of reaſon, and continually practiſe 
juſtice towards his fellow creatures. 
The firſt concluſion that we can 
draw from the ſtudy of ourſelves, is, 
that men being always children, from 
the weakneſs of their reaſon, the. 
force of their pallions, and conte 
2 always ready to go aſtray; I 
jay, the firit concluGon that can be 
drawn, is, that they have occaſion of 
laws. Legiſlation is to ſociety, the 
ſame as our ivitruciors, or our tutors, 
were to us; they taught us to regu— 
late the motions of our hearts, to con- 


tract uſetul habits, and to defend our -- 


renlon avainſt the ſhocks of our paſ- 
ſions. They made the practice of. 
virtue very eaiy, in having made it 


agreeable ; ip that conſiſts all the art 


of the Tegiflator. It forces us to 
quit our vices by inflicting chaſtiſe- 
s, which make them hideous, 
deſpicable, and dangerous. It at- 
taches us to virtue by recompenſes, 
3y this artifice, our 


of our patiions, and the paſſions even 
OD; ust encourage the practice of 
he mot i difficult virtues. 

We mult remark, that the eſtabliſh. 
ment of the neceſſarily ſup- 
poles any! ther: they could. be uſeleſs 
it magiſtrates were not appointed to 
execute them, and to puniſh the 
It would be a folly for the. 
legiflator to form the wiſeſt laws, and 
to urder recompenſe and chaſtiſement 
with the greateſt juſtice, if magiſtrates 
were not "eſtabliſhed to adm! niſter . 
-THe-- paſtions would. preſerve their 
authoritv, and the laws would be as 
Inetficacious countellors as our rea- 


5 
ace 


ſon. 


ON THE HIGHLAND DRESS. —By Sin Joun SINCLAIR, 


TN tracing the antiquity of this dreſs, 
it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, 


to aſcertain, whether it was worn by 


the ancient Celtic nations, from whom 


the Scottiſh Highlanders are acknow- 
ledged to be deicended. As my lei- 
ſure at preſent does not admit of en— 
gaging in "Tuch: reſcarches, 1 ſhall 


take 
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take the liberty of quoting modern 


rather than ancient authors, but at 
the ſame time ſuch as have inveſti— 


The opinion of 
the celebrated Gibbon, and the au- 
thorities he quotes, are on this head 
extremely important. He ſſtates, that 


Tetricus, who had been declared em- 


eror in Gaul, when led in triumph 
by Aurelian, was clothed in Gallic 
zrowſers; and he remarks in à note, 
that the uſe of þracche, breeches or 


trowſers, was still conſidered in Italy 
as a Gallic and barbarian faſhion. The 


Romans, however, had made great 
advances towards it. To encircle the 
legs and thighs with cia, or bands, 
was undęrſtood in the time of Pompey 
and Horace to be a proof of ill health 


and effeminacy. In the age of Trajan 


the- cuſtom was confined to the rich 
and luxurious. It gradually was 


adopted by the meaneſt of the people, 
in proof of which he refers to a cu— 

rious note in Caſaubon ad Sueton. in 
Auguſt. c. $2. 5 
trowlers ſeem to have been a Charace 
teriſtical part of the ancient dreis of 
the Gauls or Celts, and tie bare knees 
to have been a Roman rather than a 


In fact, the tews or 


Celtic taſhion. 
Dr. Henry, who has delineated the 


ancient hiſtory of this country with 


io much diligence and diſcernment, 
is decidedly of opinion, that trowlers 
were a part of the ancient dreis, not 
only of the Celtic nations in genera), 


but of the Scottiſh Highlanders in 
Particular, 


„For a conſiderable 
time,“ ſays this retpectable hiſtorian, 
© the ancient Britohs, and other Cele 


tic nations, had no other garments 


but their plaids or mantles, which, 


being neither very loug nor very 


broad, left their legs, arms, and ſome 


other parts of their bodies, naked. 
As this defect in their dreſs could not 


but be ſenſibly felt, it was by de- 


grees ſupplied. It is indeed uncer- 
tain, whether the tunic or doublet, 
for covering more cloſely the trunk 
of the body, or breeches and hoſe for 


covering the thighs and legs, were 


firſt invented and uſed by theſe na- 


tions; though the limbs being quite 
naked, while the trunk was tolerably 


covered by the plaid, it is probable. 


that theſe laſt were moſt ancient, as 
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they were moſt neceſſary. But, how- 
ever this may be, it is abundantly 
evident, from the teſtimonies of many 
ancient authors, that the ancient 
Gauls, Britons, and other Celtic na- 
tions, wore a garment which cover- 
ed both their thighs and legs, and 
very much reſembled our breeches 
and ſtockings united. This garment 


was called, in the Celtic tongue, the 


common language of all theſe nations, 


braxe, or bracce, probably becauſe it 
was made of the ſame party-coloured 
cloth with their plaids, as reac in that 
language ſignifies any thing that is 


party-colouted. Jheſe braxe, or 
cloſe trowſers, which were both 
graceful and convenient, and diſco- 


vered the fine ſhape and turn of their 


limbs to*great advantage, were uſed 
by the genuine poſterity of the Cale. 
donien Britens in the Highlands of 


Scotland till very lately, and are 


hardly yet laid alide in ſome remote 
corners of that country. 


There is a book printed at Paris, 


anno 1613, intitled “ Les Efſtas, 
Empires, et Principautez, du Mon— 
de,” which thus deſcribes the dreſs 
of the ancient Scots: © Leur bas de 


_chavie ne paſſoient pas le genouil, et 
le haut (de chauſe) eſtoit de lin, ou 
In Englifh, “ Their 


de chanure.” 
ſtockings (Cr more properly ſpeaking 
their hoſe) never paſſed the knee, and 
their trowlers were of flax or hemp.“ 
And the engravings of the Scottith 


dreſs, in the Recueil de la diverſite des 
havits qui font ae preſent en uſage, &c. 


publiſhed at Paris in 12mo, anno 
1562, (mentioned in the laſt edition 


of Pinkerton's Scottiſh Poems, in 


three volumes octavo, printed anno 


1792,) prove, that the French, who 
knew Scotland ſo intimately, always 


conſidered trowlers a part of the 
Scottiſh dreſs. In thoſe engravings, 
the Lowlander is clothed in looſe, and 
the Highlands 1n cloſe, trews, | 


There is an engraving of James I, 


of Scotland, in the poſſeſſion of Geo. 


Chalmers, E{q. of the board of trade, 
in which that monarch is dreſſed in 
the cloſe trews; and as the picture 


from whence that engraving was 
taken muſt have been executed in 


Scotland, there being a view of Dum 


barton caſtle in it, there is thence e- 


very 
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very reaſon to imagine, that it was 
the dreſs of that ſovereign during his 


reſidence in his kingdom. 
In a work, though written many 
years ago, yet only lately printed, en- 


titled,“ The Hiſtory of the Troubles 
and Memorable Pranſactions in Scot- 
land, from the year 1624 to 1645, 


from the original MS. of John Spal 
ding, then Commulſary Clerk of A- 
berdeen,” it would appear that the 


trews were very commonly worn at 
that period. | 
that work, (p. 39.) we are told, that 
the Laird Balnadalloch, eſcaping { from 
a twenty-days impriſonment, goes 
with his coat and trews all rent and 
torn to the place of Innes; and it 
would appear that it was the uſul 


In the firſt volume of 


garb he wore, for he had been ſit- 
ting at ſupper in it in his own houſe. 
In the ſame volume, (p. 232.) ve 


are told, that the celebrated Mar- 
quis of Montroſe, coming from Fag- 
land, to commence that ſucceſstul | 
| career which has rendered his name 
fo famous, came ſecretly to Scotland, 
clad in coat and trews, 
Traditional evidence is certainly in 
favour of the point I wiſh to ellabl;ſh. 
A very intelligent officer of the 
Breadalbane Fencibles, Captain Ro- 


binſon, informs me, that in Athol, 


the trews did not fall into diſuſe till 
about the beginning of the preſent or 
end of the laſt century, and that it 
Was not totally diſcontinued ti}] with— 
jn the laſt thirty years. He remem- 
pers being told by a very old gentle- 
man of that country, that he recol- 


lects the Marquis of Athol muſtering 


all his numerous vaffals and tenants 
at Dunkeld, a great part of whom, 
and the marquis himſelf, were dref- 
| He alſo remembers. 
being told by an old gentleman pre- 


ſent upon the occaſion, that when 
H.O-:U-$E or 


UR houſe of commons, 1 
a chapel, was founded by King 


Stephen, from whence it obtained the 
name of St. Stephen's chapel, though 


dedicated by the Bleſſed Virgin Mary; 

for King Stephen was no ſaint. He 
founded this chapel in the year 1141: 
it was rebuilt by Edward III. in 1347, 


who placed in it a dean, 12 ſecular ca- 


ROS, 13 vicaxs, four ale] ny cho- 
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the firſt Duke of Athol held a court 
at Loggierait, before the abolition of 
the heritable juriſdictions, the duke 
was dreſſed in a Ulue bonnet, a ſhort 
coat, and trews of plaiding, the name 
given to a fort of woollen ſtuff of the 
natural colour of the wool. 

Captain Robinſon, who has paid 
particular attention to ſuch ehα es, 
is of opinion, that the trews was un- 
donbtedly the ancient dreſs of peo 
ple of condition, Or of any reſpec. 
tability, both in the Highlands. and 
Lowlands of Scotland ; it was more 
eſpecially worn by perfons on horie-- 
back, otten without boots; it was 


commonly made of a kind of che- 


quered ſtuff called Tartan, though 
fometimes of ſtuff of one colour only. 
It completely ſupplied the place of 
breeches and ſtockings, covering the 


feet, the legs, and the thighs. As 


winter dreſs, particularly. in time of 
ſnow, it was reckoned infinitely pre- 
fcrable to the kilt, When the trews 
were worn upon a journey, the plaid 


was carried over the left ſhoulder, 


and drawn under the right arm. 
In addition to the circumſtances a- 
bove-mentioned, it may be proper to 
add, that when the wearing of the 
Highland dre{s was prohibited, by 
act 19 George II. c. 39, after the re- 
bellion in 1745, the trews were in- 


cluded among the other articles enu- 


merated upon that occaſion as a part 
peculiarly belonging to the Highland 
garb, and conſequently is mentioned 
in the act 22 George III. c. 63. by 


which that prohibition was repealed. 


Theſe are hints which I thought it 
right to take this opportunity of 
throwing together and preſerving, 11 
caſe the point to which they relate, 
though a matter of curioſity rather 
than of real uſe, ſhould ever become 


the ſubject of future diſcuſſion. 
E O ‚ ‚ H M O N 8. 


riſters, a verger, and a keeper of the 
chapel ; and alſo built them a con- 


vent, which extended along the 


Thames, endowing it with large reve- 
nues, which, at the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries, in the reign of Edw. VI. 

amounted to near 11,090l. a year. Be- 
fore this diſſolution, the commons 
uſually aſſembled in the chapel houſe, 
belonging to the abbey. 
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ls battle was fought on the 
11th of July, 1708, between the 
French under the command of the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Vendolme, 
and the Engliſh and allies headed by 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, The reſolution of coming 
to an engagement was rather haſtily 
made on the part of the French; ſo 


thut, though there were certainly two 
of the fineſt armies in the world en- 


gaged, neither of them was in order 
of battle; that of the allies was 


torced to attack as they came up; 
that of France loſt ſo much time be- 


fore the reſolution of fighting was 
taken, that they were attacked every 
where betore they formed at all. M. 


Dumont ſaysthat therewerea hundred 
general officers on the ſpot, and two 


hundred and fifty colonels at the head 
of their reſpective corps. One might 
juſtly expect from this that the action 
was obſtinate and doubtful, whereas 


from the beginning the French ſeem- 
ed rather inclined to fly than to fight, 
and hardly knew which way to move, 


or whom to obey, their generals dif- 


fering among themſelves, and he who 


alone was capable of directing things 
had little reſpect paid to his "advice, 
and leſs to his commands. 
Major-general Rantzau, with eight 
ſquadrons, palled the rivulet, 
advanced into the plain, where the 


French horſe had been drawn up be- 


tween the villages of Singhem and 


Mullen, and attacked the French 
ſquadrons that were {till paſſing, 


driving them into the highway which 


led to the march of their own army; 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover, af- 

terwards King George II. charged at 

the head of a ſquadron of dragoons, 


where his horſe was killed under him, 
and Colonel Laſchky, who was fight- 
ing by his ſlide; Lieutenant- general 
Schulemberg fought alſo among theſe 
troops as a volunteer, and they be- 
haved ſo well, and preſſed the French 
0 briſkly, that they broke ſeveral of 
their regiments, and took ſeveral of- 
fzeers, with twelve ſtandards, and as 
many kettle-drums. While this was 
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doing, che horle of the allies con- 


tioned palfiag the bridges, and form- 
ed as faſt as they entered the plain. 
The infantry arrived very late, 
through the extraordinary length of 


the march, and becaufe the horſe. 
had galloped a great part of the road. 


The Duke of Marlborough, accom- 


panied by Prince Eugene, was at the 


head of the cavalry in the plain, and, 
ob{erving their great want of foot, 


ordered, thoſe battalions which had 
attacked and carried the village to 


march from thence, and to throw 


themſelves into the hedges on the o- 
ther ſide of the plain, where the 
enemy were marching a great pace. 
We had not above two battalions on 


that ſide, which were thoſe of Briga- 
deer Grumkau, who, though vigorouf- 
ly attacked, maintained themſelves in 


their poſt w ith a great deal of bravery, 
till there came up foot enough to ſuſ- 


tain them, which was not till a con- 
ſiderable time after. The Duke of 


Marlborough ſent repeated orders to 
the infantry to haſten their march, 
the French being ready to attack thoſe 


that were already on this ſide of the 
river, with very unequal numbers. 


The Duke of Argyle arrived in the 


interim with twenty battalions, which 
were ſcarcely poſted before they were 


attacked by the French with the ut- 
and 


moſt vigour, the Pruſſians being dri. 
ven from their poſts, which however 
they recovered ſoon after {word in 
hand, notwithſtanding their great in- 
equality in number. This happened 


about ſix, when Count Lottum ar- 


rived with the reſt of the foot of the 
right wing, in order to ſuſtain the at- 
tack. 
great effort would be made on the 
right, ſent for twenty battalions from 
the left. 
which having palled through Oude- 


narde, and the infantry over bridges. 


throw 0. a little below that town, ar- 
ahi a little later than the right wing, 


nd formed themſelves in two lines, : 
n the village of Merghem be- 


hind them. As the infantry arrived, 


they formed in two lines before the | 
cavalry, and attacked in good order 


the villages in the enemy's front. In 
about 


The duke, perceiving that the 


This wing, the cavalry of 
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about three hours the engagement was 
general from the right to the left, the 
French giving way on all ſides till 
they were ſuſtained by freſh troops, 
which occaſioned new efforts more vi- 


gorous than the former, On the left 
of the left wing there was a ſort of 


opening, which the Prince of Oranve, 


at the head of the Dutch infantry, 
cloſed up. The duke ſent orders a- 


bout this time to M. d' Auverquerque 


and Count Tilly to attempt ſomething 


on their ſide, in order to employ the 


enemy while he paſſed to the right. 
There was a great fire by this time on 


the (ide of the wood, and the French 
began again to give way in all places. 


The duke ſent again to M. d' Auver- 


querque and Count Tilly, who were 
by this time on the mountain, to puſh 
the French as far as they were able 
on that ſide, upon which they order- 
ed the Daniſh horſe to advance thro? 


a narrow defile into a field, where all 


the houſehold troops of France were 
þ 7 
Prince of Orange and Count Oxen- 


drawn up behind the hedges. 


ſtiern advanced with the Dutch in- 
fantry into the ſame field, and, taking 


the enemy in flank, they, who never 
dreamed of being attacked on that 
tide, fell quickly into ditorder, the 


horſe charging them on one ſide, and 


the foot making a terrible diſcharge 
on the other, ſo that at laſt there was 
nothing but diſorder and confulion ; 
and, the night growing very dark, 


many ſquadrons threw themſelves on 


the allies in deſpair, ſome broke thro', 


ſome were cut to pieces, ſome. hit 


upon roads where none of the allies 
were polted, and ſome ſurrendered 
without fighting at all. At laſt, when 


it was impoſlible to diſtinguiſh friend 


trom foe, the confederate generals 
ordered the troops to ceaſe firing, 
cChuſing rather to let the enemy eſcape 


than to hazard their battalions firing 
one upon another. When the dif- 


order among the French troops firſt 
began, the Duke de Vendome alight- 


from his horſe, and put himſelf, 


ſword in hand, at the head of his 
battalions ; he called to the officers. 


by name; he begged and intreated 


the ſoldiexs to ſhew ſome kind of con- 
cern for their own reputation and for 
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the cauſe of their conntry ; but it 
was all in vain, he could not bring 
them up again; and, if the night had 
not intervened, thouſands more muſt 
have been cut to pieces. 5 


The Duke of Marlborough aud 


Prince Eugene continued together 
for ſeveral hours after the battle be- 
gan, viliting the line, directing the 


troops to take poſt, and doing every 


thing with as much calmneſs as if no 


danger had been at hand. Towards 
the laſt the duke left the care of the 


right to Prince Eugene, and went 
himſelf to the left. The prince took 
great pleaſure in leading up the Eng- 


Iifſh troops, fonght amongſt them in 


perſon, and gave them the higheſt 
commendations. His late majeſty, 


then Electoral Prince of Hanover, 


expoſed himſelf as much as any pri- 


vate man, and at the head of a ſqua- 


Gon of Hanoverian dragoons, charg- 


ed and broke a ſquadron of the houſe- 
The Prince of Naſſauu 


hold troops, 
Frize gained immortal reputation 
from the courage and conduct he 


ſhewed in the operations of that day. 
But, amongſt all the heroes who diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in this memo- 
rable battle, none claimed a juſter or 


larger ſhare of glory than old Veldt 


Marſhal d'Auverquerque ; he re- 
ceived without reluctance, and exe- 


cuted with alacrity, the orders ſeat _ 
him by the Duke of Marlborough, 


and, broken as he was with years 


and with fatigue, he appeared in the 


hotteit fire, and did all day long the 


duty of an inferior general, though 
he commanded the troops of the 


States. 'Ihe Duke of Argyle, Count 
Tilly, the Prince of Wirtemberg, the 


Generals Rantzau, Webb, and Cado- 


gan, did wonders; and Brigadeer Sa- 
bine, who firſt attacked the village of 
Heynem, gave ſhining proofs of that 


valour and intrepidity which after- 


wards deſervedly raiſed him to the 
firſt commands in the army. As to the 
t 20ps, they all behaved incompara— 
bly well; but the Pruſſian gendarme— 
rie Ciftinguiſhed themſelves in a par- 


ticular manner, charging the French 


horſe ſo often and ſo warmly, that 


more than half of their corps were 


killed upon the ſpot. 
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| 1 UGH pleafure's eaſily defin'd, 


Droll mortals ſo employ it, 


Scarce any two among mankind 


Go the ſame way to enjoy 1 

With ſome a dying parent's groan, + 
With others ill got treaſure, 

A friend betray'd, a widow's moan, 
An orphan's tears, are pleaſure. 

From no ſuch ſource my pleaſures flow, 
Unfaſhionably happy, 


Tis reaſon gives the joys I know, 


Their zeſt a jug of nappy. 


Their country's downfal, factious elves, 
For fun, would be purſuing, 
Though, Sampſon like, they were thein- 
ſelves 
Cruſh'd in the mighty ruin; 
Let them go on, they doubtleſs ſce, 
Congenial to their natures, 
Some pleaſure in that miſery 
They with their fellow-creaturcs ; 
For me, protected while I ling, 
My wife and children happy, 
My fav'rite toaſt, church, ſtate, and king, 
Shall ſweeten my brown Nappy. 


Love, as facetiouſly we're told, 
Has bleſlings out of meaturc, 


And hearts put up, and bought, and Old, 


Confer a world oi pleaſure. 
Then, for the joys that wine promote, 
Who dares, a lie preſuming, 

Deny that brawls and cutting throats 
Are ſomething more than human. 
Why love and drink's the zeſt of lite, 

When reaſon bids be happy, 


_ With hallow'd lips when a low d wife 


Bleſſes the ſmiling nappy. 


Yet every mortal to his taſte : 
O'er others no dominion 

Do I uſurp, I've only trac'd 
With def 'rence my opinion: 

And, if mankind, in folly funk, 
Find glorious fun in treaſon, 


In vicious love, in getting drunk, 


And taking leave of reaton ; 

E'en let them think ſo, fince they will, 
My own way I'll be happy; 

Of reaſon's pleaſure take my fill, 
And drink my jug of nappy- 


To. AM A N D A. 


FF man's prerogative ſhould &er bear | 


ſway, 


If reaſon e'er the paſſions ſhould con- 


troul; 


If to the head the heart ſhould e'er give 


Way, , 
Or th'underſtanding be allowed to rule; 


Vor. V. No. 63. 
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POETRY. 


Sure it is when an object we would find 
With whom to dwell till refpiration 
ceaſe ; 
To ſoothe our cares, to eaſe the anxious 
mind, 


Add to our joys, and every pain appeaſe: 


To pals whole evenings by the fire fide 
In ſocial converſe with a modeſt fair, 
Whoſe virtuous fouls her looks have not 
bely'd, 
Whole conſcious worth would ſpurn the 
flatterer's air; 


Whoſe (hrewder ſenſe cach failing would Y 


126rove 
With gent le accents and perſpaſiveygice; 
Each rude contracted habit would remove 
By chaſte endearment, or mild N 5 

force; 


Oh! une chauſted ſource of pure delight, 
Whence lwect afloction's ſtreams peren= | 


nial flow |! 
Stteains— which nor rummer- S day — nor 
winter's night 
Can cauic to ceaſe white here on eart fa 
below: | 


Oh! grant me heaven 1 may this ſtate at- 
tain, 


Grant that my hope may never be de- 88 


ny 'd, 
But her to whom wy verſe is now in- 
{crnb'd, 


May prove I have not urg d my mit in : 


Vain. 


Tur CLOWN. 


"PON ſome haſty errand Tom was ſent, 


And met his parith curate? as he went 
But, jutt like what he was, a ſorry clown, 


It fecnts he paſi him with acover'd crown, 


The gownman ſtopp'd, and, 
ſternly aid _ 

I doubt, my lad, you're far worſe taught 
than fed! 


tuming, 


Why aye! fays Tom, ſtill jogging bn. 


„ that the; 
Thank God, he feeds me ! but * m n 
by you. 


Tart BITTER” BIT. 


CERT PAIN prieft had hcarded IPs 
A ſecret maſ's of gold 3 
But whos be might beſtow it ſafe, - 
By tancy was Lot told. 


At laſt, it came into his head, 

Jo leck it in a cheſt 8 
Wirhin the chancel; and he wiote - 
Thereon, Hic Deus eſt. PR 


SS. — 


A merry 
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A merry grig, whoſe greedy mind, 
__ Long with'd for ſuch a prey; 


Reſpected not the ſacred words, 
That on the caſket lay. 


Took out the gold, and blotted out 
The prieſt's inſcript thereon, 
Wrote, Reſurrexit, non eft hic, 
« Your god is rais'd and gone.”” 


THE FIR 8 T PAIR. 


DAM alone, could not be eaſy, 
So he muſt have a wife an' pleaſe ye; 
And how did he procure this wife, | 
To cheer his ſolitary life! 

Out of a rib, fir, from his ſide, 

Was torm'd this necellary bride : 
But how did he the pain nue f ? 

How ?—He ſlept ſwcetly all the while; 
And when this rib was re-apply'd, 
In woman's form to Adam's ſide ; 
How then, I pray you, did it antwer? 
lie never flepr ſo ſweet again, fir,” 


POVERTY and POETRY, 


e ſung of old, how one Amphion 
Could, by his verſes, tame a lion ; 
And by his ftrange enchanting tunes, 

Make bears and wolves dance rigadoons 


His ſongs could call the timber down, 


And form it into houſe or town; 

But it is plain, now in theſe times, 5 
No houſe is rais'd by poet's rhymes; 
They for themſelves can only rear 

A few old caſtles in the air. 

Poor are the brethren of the bays, 
Down from high ſtrains, to ekes and ayes; 
The muſes too, are virgins yet, 

And may be, till they portions get; 
Vet ſtill the doating rhymer dreams, 
And ſings of Helicon's bright ſtreams; 
But Helicon, for all — clatter, 
Yields nothing but inſipid water; 
Yet, e'en a-thirſt, he ſweetly ſings 
Of nectar, and Elyſian ſprings. 
The grave phyſician, who by phyſic, 2 
Like death, diſpatches him that is ſick, 
Purſues a ſure and thriving trade, 
Though patients die, the doctor's paid; 
Licenc'd to kill, he gains a palace, | 
For what another mounts the gallows. 

In thady groves the muſes play, 

And love iu flowery meads to ſtray ; 
Pleas'd with a bleaky barren ground, 
Where rip'ning fruits are never found. 


But then, ſome ſay, you purchale fame, 


Add gain a never-dying name; 

Great recompence for real trouble! 

To be rewarded with a bubble. 

Thus ſoldiers, who in many battles 

Get bangs and blows, and God knows 
what elſe, | 

Are paid with fame and wooden leg, 

And gain a paſs with leave to Nr. 


3 


Tears at the Grave of Sir Al EER Tus 
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MoRTON, who was buried at South- | 
ampton, 
ILENCE, in truth, would ſpeak my 
ſorrow bett, 
For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their feel- 
ings tell, 
Yet, let me borrow from mine own unreſt 
But time to bid him, whom I lov'd, ” 
farewel. 


Oh my unhappy lines! you that before: 
Have ferv'd my youth to vent ſome 
wanton lies, 


And now congeal'd with grief, can ſcarce 


1nplore 


Strength to accent ! Here my een 
lies! 155 


This is the ſable Kone, this is the cave 


And womb of carth that doth his corpſe. 
embrace, 
While others ſing his praiſe, let me engrave 
Theſe bleeding e to adorn the 
place. 


Here will I paint the Sutter of woe, 
Here will I pay my tribute to the dead; 
And here my faithful tears in ſhowers mall 
> ow. - 
ro humanizethe Aints whereon I tread: 


Where though I mourn my matchleſs Joſs 


alone, | 
And none between my weakneſs judge 
and me; | 


| Yete'entheſe penſive wallsallow my moan, 


Whoſe doleful echoes to my Ae 
agree. 


But is he gone? and dwell I thy ming here 
As if ſome muſe would liſten to my lay, 


When alldiſtun'd fit waiting for their dear, 


And bathe the banks where ** was 
wont to Play ? FE 


Dwell thou in eadleſs light, diſctorged. | 


foul, 
Freed now from nature's and from for- 
tune's truſt, 


While on this fluent globe my glaſs hall 
| roll, 


And run the reſt of my remaining duſt. 


on the Death of Sir A. Mon rox's 


WIE. 


E firſt deceas'd ; the for a little tried 


To live without him, lik'd it not, 
and died. 


EFFECT or PROSPERITY. 
3 Jack was poor, the lad was 
frank and frec ; 


Ot late he's grown brim-full of pride | 
and pelf; | | 


You wonder that he don't mb mez 


_ Whyſo? You ſee he has 10 himſelt. 
FOREIGN. 
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under him. 
heavy lots the country has ſuſtained, in 
the ſevere wound of Rear-admiral Nel- 
- fon, and the death of Captain Richard 
Bowen, Lieutenant Gibſon, and other 
brave officers and men, who fell in this 
vigorous and perſevering aſlault. Ho 


Miller, and Waller, who very ä 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES.. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Sept. 2, 1797- 
"AAPTAIN Waller, of his majeſty's thip 
\_ Emerald, arrived here yeſterday, with 
diſpatches from Admiral Lord St. Vincent, 
to Evan Nepean, Efq. fecretary of the ad- 
miralty, of which the following are ex- 
tracks :— | 5 


Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, Auguſt 16. 


sa, I defire you will acquaint the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, that 1 
detached Rear-admiral Nelſon, and a 


ſquadron conſiſting of the Thefeus, Cul- 


loden, Zealous, Seahorſe, Emerald, Terp- 
ſichore, Fox (i ſt) cutter, with orders to 
make an attempt upon the town of Santa 


Cruz in the ifland of Teneriffe, which 
from a variety of intelligence I conceived 
was vulnerable. 
the Rear-admiral parted company; and 
on Tueſday the 18th, the Leander having 
joined from Liſbon, 1 ſeat her after the 
rear-admiral, under inſtructions left by 


On Saturday the 15th 


him. | | | 
The Emerald joined yeſterday, with the 


_ encloſed diſpatch and reports from the 
rear-admiral; and, although the enterpriſe 
bas not ſucceeded, his majeſty's arms 
have acquired a very great degree of luſ- 
tre: nothing from my pen can add to the 


eloge the rear-admiral gives of the gal- 
lantry of the officers and men employed 
1 have greatly to lament the 


The moment the rear-admiral joins, it 


is my intention to ſend the Scahorſe to 


England with him, the wound Captain 


Fremantle has received in his arm alſo 


requiring change of climate; and I hope 
that both will live to render important 


ſervices to their king and country. 


Sr. VINCENT. 


| Rear-admiral Nelſon's Letter to Lord St. 


Vincent, dated Theſeus, off Santa Cruz, 


July 27, 1797. 1 


Stu, In obedience to your orders to 


make a vigorous attack on the town of 
Santa Cruz, in the itland of Teneriffe, 1 


directed, trom the ſhips under my com- 
mand, one thoutand men, including ma- 
rines, to be prepared for landing, under 
the direction of Captain Troubridge, of 
his majeſty's ſhip Culloden, and Captains 
Hood, Thompſon, Fremantle, Bowen, 


lieut. of the Theſeus. _ 5 
ſhaw, tecond licut. of the Leander. Raby 
Robinſon, lieutenant of marines, of dirty. 


gainſt France, 


. 


volunteered their ſervices; and, although 
I am under the painful neceſſity of ac- 
quainting you that we have not been able 
to ſucceed in our attack, yet it is my duty 
to ſtate, that I believe more daring intre- 
pidity never was ſhewn than by the cap- 


tains, officers, and men, you did me the 


honour to place under my command. 
Incloſed I tranſmit to you a liſt of killed 


and wounded ; and amongſt the former, 
it is with the deepeſt forrow I have to 


place the name of Capt. Richard Bowen, 
of his majeſty's thip Terpſichore, than 


whom a more enterprizing, able, and gal- 


lant, ofticer does not grace his majeſty's 
naval ſervice; and with great regret 1 
have to mention the loſs of Lieutenant 
John Gibſon, commander of the Fox cut- 
ter, and a great number of gallant officers 
and men. HORATIO NELSON: 


Killed, wounded, drowned, and miſfng, 
in ſlorming Santa Cruz, in the Iſland 


/ Tenerife, on the niglit of July 24. 


Total, 25 ſeamen, 16 marines, killed; 
go ſeamen, 15 marines, wounded; 97 fea. 


men and marines drowned ; 5 feamen aud 
marines miſſing. DE on news 

Officers killed. Richard Bowen, captain 
of the Terpſichore. 
lieutenant of ditto. 


John Weatherhead, 
William Eare- 


Lieut. Batham, marines, of the Emerald. 
Licut. John Gibſon, of the Fox cutter, 
drowned. | . | 

Officers wounded. —Rear-admiral Nelſon, 
his right arm ſhot off. 


tle, of the Seahorſe, in the arm. Lieut. 
J. Douglas, of ditto, in the hand. Mr, 
Watts, midſhipman of the Zealous. 

{ The expedition againſt Tenerifte does 


not appear to have been judiciouſly plan- 


ned, either with reſpect to the obtaining 


polleition of the iſland, or to carrying the 
tort of Santa Cruz by a ſudden attack, 
In the firſt inſtance, the military eſtab. 


liſhment, even in the time of peace, at 


the town of Santa Cruz alone, amounts 


to nearly 1000 men, conſiſting of 600 res 


gulars, and between 2 and 300 artillery, 


which mult have been confiderably in- 


created by detachments from Spain ſince” 


the commencement ot hoſtilittes. The 


militia alſo formed a force of about 5000 


men, who were embodied and diſciplined 
the moment Spain joined the alliance a- 
It was therefore impoſſi- 


ble that any attempt on the iſland could 
| ſucceed 


George Thorpe, firit 


Capt. Thompſon, _ 
of the Leander, flightly. Capt. Freman- 


— * . 
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Iucceedl without the co-operation of a con- 


liderable body of land- forces. | 
An attack on the fort alone did not pro- 
mite much ſuccefs, as it was protected on 
the tide of the harbour both by a mole of 


uncommon height, well planted with 


caiinon, and by a gut of conſiderable 


- breadth filled with water, which ran be⸗ 


tween the mole and fort. An aſlault to 
the ſouthward of the harbour was alſo 
very dangerous, as the aſſailants muſt 
have expoſed themſelves to the oblique 
cirection of the mole guns, and to the 
fire of the fort in front, while the diffi- 
culty of landing muſt have been very much 
Increated by the ſharp rocks on which the 
fort is erected, and by the violence of the 
ſurf. There appeared only a probability 
of efiecting a landing by puthing over 
the line-wall which is joined to the works 


of the fort, and which extends ſome Way 


to the ſouthward. | 
Admitting our ſuccefs in gaining the 
land by this means, which appears to 


hzve been the cafe, it would fiilt become 


neceſſary to reduce the fort; an operation 


totally impoſſible, trom the want of ar- 


tillery and rom the fituation of our men, 
thus placed between the fire of the fort 
and of the encmy's forces, in poſleinion 
of the upper part of the town and «he 


_._ eininences. Imprelled. with theſe con- 


_ 1iderations, while we deplore the event 
of the expedition, we cannot fufticiently 


admire. the perſevering gallantry of our. 


Jeamen, who ſucceeded in ſurmounting al. 


- molt inſuperable difficuitics, and the ſtea- 


dy and ſpirited conduct of Adimral Nelſon 
in extricating them from the prefling den- 
gers in which their courage and the too 
languine hopes of ſucceſs had involved 
them. . 5 
The following account of the above gal- 
lant but unſucceſsful” attack upon the 
town of Sagta Cruz, is extracted from a 
Journal kept on-board Admiral Nelſon's 


ip: — „ July 25, at one o'clock, P. M. 
At 


made the general ſignal to anchor, 
Halt paſt five the ſquadron anchored a few 


miles to the porthward of Santa Cruz. 


At tis made the ſignal for boats to pre- 
pare to proceed on ſervice, as previouſly 


ordered. At eleven o' clock, between 6 


and 5200 men were embarked in the boats 


_ of the ſquadron, 180 men on-board the 


Fox cutter, and about 70 or 80 men in a 
boat we had taken, who proceeded in 
fix divitions under Captains Troubridge, 
Hood, Thompſon, Miller, and Waller, 


Captains Fremantle and Bowen attending. 


.tte admiral to regulate and lead the at- 


tack. At halt paſt one A. M. we got with- 
in half gun-hot of the Mole-head with 
out be ing ditcovered, when the alarm 
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bells rang, and thirty or forty pieces of can- 


nom with muiketry, from one end of the 


town tothe other, opened upon us. The 
night being exceſſively dark, it was only 
the Admiral, Captains Thompſon,” Fre- 
mantle, and Bowen, with four or five 
boats in the whole, who found rhe Mole, 
which was inſtantly ſtormed and carried, 
although defended by 4 or 500 men, and 
the guns, fix twenty-four pounders, were 

ſpiked; but ſuch a heavy fire of muſketry 
and grape ſhot was kept up from the ci- 
tadel and. th2 houſes at the head of the 


Mole, that we could not advance, and 
nearly all were Killed or wounded. . Cap. 
tains . Troubridge, Hood, Miller, and 


Waller, landed with part of the boats juſt 


to the ſouthward: of the citadel, paſſing 


through a raging ſurf, which ſtove all the 
boats, and wet all the ammunition. Note 
withſtanding theſe difficulties, they puſh- 
ed over the -enemy's line-wall and bat- 
teries, and. formed in the great ſquare of 


the town, about 30 marines, 89 pike men, 


and x89 ſmall-armed ſeamen, where they 
took poſſeſlion of a convent, from whence 
they marched againſt the citadel, , but 
found it far beyond all their power to 
take. At daylight, from priſoners ta- 


ken, Capt. Troubridge found there were 


8020 Spaniards in arms, and 100 French, 
with hve field-pieces, aſſembled at the en- 
trance of the town; and, ſeeing the im- 
polſibility of getting any aſſiſtance from 
the ſhips, at 7 o'clock he (ſent Capt, Hood 


with a wetlage to the governor, that if he 


thould be allowed freely, and without mo- 
leſtation, to embark. his people at the 
Molc-head, taking off ſuch of our boats 
as were not ftiove, and that the governor 
ſhould find others to carry off the people, 


the ſquadron now before the town would 


not moleſt it.. The governor told Capt. 
Hood he thought that they ought to ſur. 
render priſoners of war; to which he re- 


plied, that Capt. Troubndge had directed 
him to ſay, that, it the terms he had of- 


fered were not accepted in five minutes, 


he would ſet the rown on fire, and attack 


the Spaniards at the point of the bayonet ; 


on which the governor inſtantly cloſed 
with the terms, when Capt. 'Troubridge 
with his party marched with the Eritiſh 


colours flying to the Mole, where they 
embarked in ſuch of our boats as were 


not ſtove, the Spaniards finding others 
to carry them oſt to the ſhips, And here 


it is right that we tneuld notice the noble 
and generous. conduct-of Don juan An- 
toine Gutierrez, the Spaniſh governor. 
Tac moment the terms were agreed to, 


be directed our wounded to be received 


into the hoſpitals, and all our people ta 
be ſupplied with the beſt proviſlons hat 
| . could 
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could be procured, and made it known 
that the ſhips were at liberty to ſend on 
ſhore and purchaſe whatever refreſhments 
they were in want of during the time we 
might lay off the iſland. The Fox cut- 
ter, in approaching towards the town, re- 
ceived a thot under water from one of tlie 
enemy's batteries on which the immedi- 
_ ately ſunk, and Lieut. John Gibſon, her 
commander, and 97 men, were drowned, 
At ſeven got under weigh, ſquadron in 
company, ſtanding off; and on the 27th 
received the remainder of the officers, 


ſeamen, and marines, on-board; ordered 


the body of Capt. Richard Bowen to be 
committed to the deep with the honours 
of war. J | | ; | 


. ADMIRALT.Y-OFFICE, Auguſ? 19. 
Copy of a Letter from V:ce-admiral King/. 


mill, Commander in chief of his Ma- 


jeſh's Ships and Veſſels at Cork, to E. 
Nepean, Eſq. dated the 12th of Aug, 

SR, Pleaſe to inform my lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, that his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Magnanime has recaprured 
and ſent in the Charlotte of Liverpool, 


bound to New Brunſwick, which was cap- 


tured on the 24 inſtant, in latitude 47 
deg. and longitude 18 deg. welt, by the 
Faon French ſhip-privatceer, of 16 guns and 
160 men, and'retaken on the 8th inſtant; 
alſo the Neptune, belonging and bound 
to Greenock, laden with birch and colice, 
from Nova Scotia, w:uch had been cap- 
tured on the 4th initant, 100 miles welt 
of Tory iflang, by le Boulonnois, French 
cutter privatecr, and retaken on the 11th 
Inſt. in latitude 49 deg. and longitude 12 
deg. weſt. ig | © 
Auguſt 13. His majeſty's ſhip Santa 


Margaritta has captured and fent in la 


Viaorine, a new French ſchooner priva- 
teer, which was occalionally {aiied as a 
lugser, and had under each of. theſe de- 
nominations before been chated hy ſome 
of the cruizers on his Ration. N 


| Letter to Vice-admir! Yang mill, on the 


coaſt of Ireland, from Capt. Pulling, 
_ of has Hajefty's Sloop Penguin, dated 
Cork Harbour, Aug..23, 1797. 

Ste, 1 have the honour to inform you, 
that, on the 21ſt inſtant, in latitude 38 30 
N. longitude 8 deg. W. being on the lar» 
board tack, with the wind eaſterly, blow- 
ing hard, at half paſt eight in the morn» 
ing, faw two. ſall a-head, ſtanding to- 
Wards us, with every appearance of their 


being cruizers; At half paſt nine, hav- 


ing weathered us about a mile, they bore 
down, the headmoſt under Engliſh co- 


fours, but very toon Giſcoyered them- 
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ſelves to be the enemy, when we opened 
our fire, which obliged them to haul up 
again on the ſtarboard tack: I wore im- 


mediately, keeping under their lee, with 


a conſtant fire at both. At three quarters 


paſt nine the ſternmoſt ſtruck, and hove- 
to, but the ſea running too high to take 
immediate poſſeſſion of her, and finding 


the other of much more conſequenct, 
who was making every endeavour to el. 
cape, I continued the purſuit, when, af- 


ter an hour and forty minutes running fire, 


having ſhot away her main top-maſt, ſhe 
ſtruck, and at nine took poſſeſſion of her, 
Found her to be VOiſeau French priva- 


tecr, of 18 guns, (pierced for 20,) 16 nine- | 
pounders and two long French 1rwelves, 


with 119 men on-board. At half paſt 


meridian wore, and made ſail after the 


other, who was by this time nearly out of 
ſight, endeavouring to get off. At four 


brought her to, and tock poſſeſſion, find- 
ing her to be the Expreſs, of Dartmouth, 


prize to l'Oiſeau, formerly l'Appocrate 


French privateer. of 12 guns, taken a'few 
months ago. L'Oiſeau is quite new built, 
for a corvette, launched in June laſt, and 


coppered; her length of keel ſeventy- 
tice feet, of gun- deck eighty- ſeven fect, 


and breadth of beam twenty-five feet; 


her firſt cruize from Nantz, out thirty- 
tour days, and had taken two other veſ- 
fcis. She had been chafed five times be- 
tore by his majeſty's frigates, but always 
maintained a decided ſuperiority of ſail- 
ing, ſpares the Penguin at leaſt one third 
ot her canvas: and we are much indebt- 
ed to their diſorders and a high ſea, for 
our ſucceſs. She had one man killed, and 


five wounded. 


beg leave to expreſs the warmeſt ap- 


probation of the conduct ot my firſt lieu- 


tenant, Mr. George Neat 'Fremlett, with 


every officer and man in his majeſty*s ſloop 
I have the honour to command, for their 
zeal and ſteady exertion during the chace, 


working the guns knee-high in water for 
upwards of an hour and a half, carry- 
ing a great preſs of fail, with a heavy lea, 


making fair-breaches conſtantly over us. 


J. K. PULLING. 


To the ſame, from Lord Amelius Beau- 


clerk, dated Dryad, at Sea, Auguſt 19. 


Ges 4 beg leave to inform you, for the 


information of the lords commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, that at five P. M. in lat. 


45 deg. long. 12 deg. we came up with 


and captured I'Eclair French brig priva- 
teer, mounting 10 four-pounders and 4. 
eight-pounders, with 108 men; failed 


from L'Orient on the 11th inſtant, and 


had not taken any thing. mig 
„ gl ;01 A. BEAUCLERK. 


Letter 


were deſtroyed. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain 7oſin 
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Letter from Capt. Payne, of l Impetueux, 


to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated in Caw- 

ſand Bay, the 28th of Auguſt, 1797. 
On the 23d of laſt month we chaſed a 
lugger and a brig, both of which we cap» 
tured ; the latter being an American veite! 


Prize to the former, which was called 
Petite Cherie, a French privateer of four 


guns and ſmall arms, and twenty-two 


men. The privateer was mauned and 


ſent in ſhore by Captain Stopford, and 
feized three polacres in Muros Bay, which 


Matthews, Commander of his Majeſty's 
Ship Maid ſtone, to Evan Nepean, E/q. 


dated Carlijle Bay, Barbadoes, the 


2$tk of June, 1797: 


I beg leave to acquaint you, for the in- 


Formation of my lords commititoners of 


the admiralty, that I arrived im this bay 
on the 26th inſtant, afier a very long and 
tedious paſſage of tifiy-three days, from 


Princes, with all the convoy under my 


charge, and a privatecr brig of x2 guns 


and 104 men, called the Flibuſticr, com- 


manded by Antoine Fuet, with a national 


commithion ſigned by Victor Hugue, which 


veſſel ] captured on the evening of the 


24th infant, about ninety leagues to the 
_ windward of Barbadocs. Another pri- 
vatcer hovered upon the rear of the con- 
voy the night before my arrival, but we loft. 
ſight of her almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered, 


The vetlel is Engliſh built, ſoils re:nark - 


ably well, and has very much annoyed 
the trade to Barbadoes; the capture of 


her, therefore, has given me a very ſen- 


ſible pleaſure, and aftorded much fatis. 


faction to the merchants. 


| Copy of @ letter from Capt. A. S. Bur- 


rows, Commander of his Majeſty's Sh: 

. Roebuch, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
Rocbuck, Barbadoes, July 7, 1797. 

Str, Yeſterday morning we taw a Hoop, 

about twenty leagues to windward of the 

Hand, which, after a chace of nine hours, 


we had the good fortune tocapture, about 
ſeven leagues due north from this. She 
proves to be le Batave, of 12 guns and 54 
men, Citizen Jean Boze, commander, 
belonging to the Dutch republic, and fit- 
ted at Curagoa; ſhe had been out five 


weeks, but had not made a capture, and, 


when we took her, had on-board provi- 
lions and ſtores for three months: her ill 
ſucceſs ſurpriſes me much, as ſhe is the 
faſteſt ſailer of her kind I ever met with. 


A. S. BURROWS. 
Extract of a Letter from the Right Hon. 
' Lord Bridport, K. B. Commander in 

Chief of the Claunel Fleet, to Evan 
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Nepean, Eſq. dated on-board the Royal 
George, at Torbay, Sept. 13. | 
Herewith vou will receive copies of 
letters, with the papers therein referred 
to, from Commodore Sir John Borlaſe 
Warren, which I tranfmit for their lord- 

ſhips information, | BRIDPORT, 
Ia Pomone, at Sea, Auguſt 12. 
My Losxv, I beg leave to inform your 
lordthip, that, on the morning of the 1 #th 
inſtant, a convoy of the enemy, with a 
ſhip corvette, a brig and ſchooner gun- 
boats, two armed Juggers, ſeveral chaſſe 


Martes and brigs, were diſcovered ſtand - 
Ing to fea, oui of the Pertuis de Breton, 


from Rochfort: I attempted to cut them 
off or deſtroy thei with la Pomone and 


Jaſon, who attacked a fort, in order to 


cover the Sylph, Who was anchored near 
the two corvettes, having left the Triton 


in chace to windward ; the enemy, per- 


ceiving our intention, anchored at the en- 
trance of the river of Sable d'Olonne, cloſe 
under the fort, the ſhip corvette and gun» 


boat with fprings upon their cables. 


At eleven, being near enough, the fits 
ing commenced and continued tor an hour, 
when the gun-boat flipped her cables to 


run aſhore, but funk before the got into 
the river ncar the ſmall vefſets, and the 
corvette remained faſt aground, but de- 
tertca by her people and much damaged: 


As ! did not think it poſſible to jet her on 
fire with the boats of the ſquadron, there 


being little wind, and tive of flood ſet- 


ting us upon the cyalt, we hauled our 


wind to the ſouthward... | 


J have the {atisfaRion of acquainting 
your lordſhip that it has occationed a de- 


lay for ſome time of the enemy's ſupplics 


arriving at Breſt, as one of the veffels is 


dettroyed, and it is doubtful if the other 
can be reparred ſo as to be of any uſe in 


future, JOHN WARREN. 
Iwo other letters from Sir J. B. War- 

ren give an account of his having driven 

on ſhore and afterwards captured Þ Egalite 


chaſſe maree; and allo of having captured 


five vefſlels, and driven aſhore le Petit Di- 
able of 18 guns. The prizes are laden 


with thip- timber, roſin, and tar, and 


were intended to fit out privateers from 
the enemy's principal ports upon thecoatt, 
A Lift of Veſſels captured and deſtroyed by 

the Squadron under the Orders of Sir 


— TT = Warren, between the 17th of 


Jul) and 6th of September. | 
Veſſel of war captured. —L'Egalite, 50 


tons, 8 guns, and 20 men. | 
Veſſels of war deſtroyed.— La Calliope, 
frigate, 36 guns, and 250 meu. La Free- 
dom, ſhip, 300 tons, 8 guns, and 47 men. 
A Wip corvette, 22 guns, and 200 men. 
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aA brig gun-veſlel, 12 guns, and 70 men. 
— Le Petit Diable, cutter, 18 guns and 180 
men. | 

Eight merchant-vefſels, bound from 
Nantes to Breſt, laden with naval ſtores 
and proviſions, were captnred on the 17th 
er July, and ſent to Falmouth, cight other 
yeilels, bound to Nantes, five of which 
were laden with roſin and naval ſtores, 
one with wine and ſoap, and one withtim— 
ber for ſhip-building havealto been taken. 

Six merchant-veſſels, laden with wine, 
naval and ordnance ſtores, &c. have been 
deſtroyed. | 


Ihe Gazette alſo contains the capture 


of a Dutch privateer of 6 guns and 28 
men, (20 of which eſcaped in boats,) from 


Amſterdam, by the Nautilus and Sea 


Gull, King George, and Fox cutters. 


Engliſh ſhip and brig, which the had cap- 
taxed off Buchaneſs, by the Proſerpiue, 
Captain Lake. ot 

A French lugger privateer, of 14 guns 


and 50 men, belonging to Dunkuk, by 


the Stork ſloop, Capt. Pearſon. 

? Captain James Boorder, the commander 
of his majeſty's ſloop Etpicgle, has cap- 
_ tured within piſtol ſhot, the Prodigy, a 
French brig privateer of 18 guns, with $7 


men, after a chace of 24 hours, {running 


upwards of 197 miles,) after firing one 
broadſide at her. The captain ani a tirit 
lieutenant, and two men, wounded ; only 


one man of the Eſpiegle was ſlightly hurt. 


Mr. George Broad, of his majeſty's hired 


lugger Reſolution, has captwied a French 


 lugger privateer, of 10 guns (only J of 
which were mounted) and 34 men, named 
the Revenge. 8 on Ps 
The Hon. Capt. de Courcy, iu his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Magnanime, has captured. ic 
Jiercelet, a French ſchooner privatcer, of 
guns, 10 ſwivels, and 47 men, with 
the Proſperity of London, which the pri- 
vateer had captured on her homeward- 
bound voyage from Jamaica. | 
The Grantham packet, from England 
for Jamaica, was captured by a privatcer 


lehooner of the enemy, of 14 guns and 120 


men, about fifty leagues to windward of 
Barbadoes ; and retaken to windward of 
Deſeada, by his majeſty's ſhip Tamer, 


TRIALS an EXECUTIONS r MUTINY. 


1 names of the mutineers belong- 
ing to the Standard tried on-board - 
the Neptune, at Greenhythe, are as fol- 
low : William Hodſworth, Henry Free- 
man, John alias Jonathan Davis, Bar- 
thulemew Cannery, WilliamJones, Samp- 
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— Five pri vateer ſchooners, belonging to 
Guadaloupe, have been captured by his 
majeſty's ſhips under Rear-admiral Har- 


vey, viz. Poiſlon Volante, of 4 Luns and 
38 men, by the Tamer; La Barbarolle, 


8 guns and 61 men, dy the Tamer; Louis 
Bonfoi, 4 guns and 65 men, by the Lap- 
wing; La Legere, 6 guns and 50 men, by 
the Zephyr; and Le Va Tout, 2 guns and 
32 men, by the Zephyr. „5 
Capt. Boorder, in I. Eſpiegle ſioop, has 
ſent into Yarmouth, la Victoire French 
Ingyer privateer, of r thre2-pounder, 3 
{wivels, and 22 men. 19 


Letters have arrived at the admiralty, 


giving an account of the following cape 
tures :—If{t. Phe Spaniſh piivateer lugger, 
of four guns, beiides iwivels and imall- 


| arms, and 85 men, el Derrepent, of Bil- 
A Dutch privateer ſchooner, called the 
Unity, of 10 guns and zo men, with. an. 


bon, by his wajeity's ſhip Doris, on the 


7 „** 


Cork ſtation. This privateer had taken 
two Daniſh vellels. 2d. The Goede Ver- 
way teng {loop privateer, 0:3 guns and 28 
men, belonging to Amſterdam, by the 
 floop Swan of Yarmouth, 3d. The French 


lugger privateer, le Furet, manned with 


7 men, 4 ſwivels, and imall-arms, by the 


boat of the Oieſtes loop off Portland. 


A letter from Vice-admiral Kingſmill, 
at Cork, dated Sept. 8, encloſes one from 
Lord Ranelagh, commander of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Doris, intorming, that in la- 


titude 46 deg. 40. min. N. longitude 12 


deg. W. he chaced and captured the Fa- 
bius, a famous privateer ſhip of Nantes, 


having on-board 16 {ix-pounders and four 


twelve-pounders, with 140 men. She 


had been out ten days from Nantes, and 


had captured a fmall Portugueſe veilel 
only, from Cork, bound to Liſbon. 


A letter from Vice-admirai Harvey. 


dated Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, July 
25, 1797, ſtates, that his majeſty's ſhip 
Lapwing, on the 6th init. being to lee- 


ward of Montſerrat, captured le Vete- 
ran French privateer floop, belonging to 


Guadaloupe, of 8 guns, and 24 men; and 


the following day captured la Dorad French 


privatcer-floop, of 4 guns and 74 men; 
and that the Roebuck captured, on the 


6th inſtant, to windward of Barbadoes, 
le Batave Dutch privateer floop, of 10 


guns and 54 men, five days from Curaęoa, 


and had taken nothing. 


ſon Harris, and Thomas Sael, ſeamen, 
They all received ſentence of death, ex- 


cepting Sampſon Harris, reſpecting whom - 


the court found the charge proved only in 
part, and ſentenced him to receive two 


hundred jaihes,—Next cams the trials of 


John 


r 
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John Bufrows, and ' Joſeph Hudſon, ſea- 
men; William Redfern, ſurgeon's-mate; 
Thomas Lunneſs, alias Lineſs, ſerjeant 
of marines; Bryan Finn, alias Fenn, and 
Joſeph Glaves, private marines; for a 
mutiny likewiſe on-board the Standard. 
The trials cloſed Auguſt 25, when John 


Burrows, Joſeph Hudſon, William Red- 
fern, and 'Fhoimas Lunneſs, alias Linneſs, 


received ſentence of death, but the court 
recommended to his mazeſty's mercy Jo- 
feph Hudſon, on account of a wound he 
received in his majeſty's ſervice in the 


Weſt Indies, which deprived him of his 
ſenſes having drank ſtrong liquor; and. 


Wm. Redfern was likewiſe recommended 
to meicy on account of his profeſſional 
fituation leading him more among the 
mutineers than any of the officers. The 
court found the charge proved only in 
part againſt Bryan Finn, alias Fenn, and 
Joſ. Glaves, and ſentenced the former to re- 
ceive three hundred lathes, and the latter 
two hundred and fifty. —The court then 
adjourned fine die, as no more of the mu- 
tineers are to be tried at Greenhythe. 
 Mutineers of the Salurn. Parry, Farrel, 
and Renyon, who were executed on the 
21ſt Aug. at Plymouth, were tent from 


the Prudent, and not from the Cambridge: 


one of the remaining priſoners is pardon- 
ed, who was particularly recommended ; 
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be diſmifſed the king's ſervice, but on 
conſideration of his ſervice, being 22 years 
a boatſwain, and at times his evident 
derangement, the court recommended him 
to the admiralty, to be put on the ſuper. 


annuated liſt of ſloops of war. The old 


man returned the court thanks for 
lenity. . 

Three. men of the Powerful were tried. 
for mutinous expreſſions: one was ſen- 
tenced to 300, another to 200, laſhes, and 
the third acquitted. The day before the 
trial of the Powerful's men, a ſerjeant 
and a private marine, belonging to his 
majeſty's ſhip Prince, were tried for diſ- 


their 


_ orderly and mutinous conduct; the event 


Evans and Dixon remain under fentence 


of death; two, who were recommend- 


ed to mercy by the court, and three who 


are under ſentence of death without any 


recommendation, remain alſo unnoticed ; 
and one was acquitted with, and another 


without, a reprimand. On tae occation 


of the executfon, Capt. Lane ordered the 
boats to form in two lines, having the 
launch and boat, with the cotfins be- 
tween them, going down the harbour, 
and in a ſemicircle round the Saturn's 
| bows afterwards. | 


The boatſwain of the Emerald has been 


executed by the ſentence of a court-mar- 
tial in Lord St. Vincent's fleet. 


Friday Sept. 1. A court-martial met 


on-board his majeſty's ſhip Solebay in 


* Portſmouth harbour, Sir Roger Curtis 
yrefident, for the trial of Mr. Forbes, 
Bain of his majeſty's priſon-thip 
Prothéc, for drunkenneſs, - contempt of 
his ſuperior officers, and exciting the {ſhip's 
company to a mutiny. Lieutenant Beven, 
the proſecutor, and commander of the 
Prothec, ſupported and fully proved the 
charges. The priſoner urged his length 
of ſervice, and at times his being a littie 
deranged. 


hour's dcliberation, pronounced the fol- 
lowing ſearence. That Mr. Forbes, hav- 


ing the charges fully proved againſt him, 


The court about 12 o'clock, 
was clcared, aud the menibers, aiter an 


was, that the ſerjeant was broke, and 


rendered incapable for eighteen months of 
receiving any kind of promotion ; the pri- 
vate was only ſentenced to four dozen 
laſhes on-board his own ſhip, which were 
inflicted a few days ago. „ 
On Tueſday the 5th, a court. martial 
was held on-board the Refource, of 28 
guns, on Daniel Keeſe, a ſeaman belong. 
ing to his majeſty's ſhip Bedford. Some 
of the witneſles proved that he threw an 
eighteen-pound ſhot at, and ſtruck Lieut. 
Buccanor a violent blow in the back part 
of his head: he was therefore found 
guilty, and ſentenced to be hanged by the 
neck until he was dead, when, and on- 
board ſuch ſhip, as the lords of the admi- 
ralty ſhould think fit to appoint.--He was 
executed on the 18th at Spithead.  _ 
To RAT, Auguſt 29. Yeſterday and 
to-day, in conſequence of an order from 


the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
-a court-martial was held on-board his ma- 


jeſty's thip Royal Sovereign, on William 
Lee and Thomas Preſton, two of her men, 
for endeavouring in the month of June 
laſt to ſtir up a mutiny, and attempting 


to murder John Crahan, 'boatſwain's 
mate, 


They were given up by the ſhip's 
company, and no evidence appeared a- 
gainſt them but the crew's. The charges 
being fully proved, the priſoners were 
ſentenced to be hanged, whenever the ad- 
miralty ſhould think proper. rs” | 
September 5. Veſterday Lee and Preiton 
were exccuted on-board the Royal Sove- 
reign, in purſuance to their ſentence. 
The whole fleet conducted themſelves with 
the greateſt. order and ſolemnity on the 


occaiion, The priſoners thook hands with 


the admiral and officers before they were 
launched into eternity, and delivered a 
very affecting letter to their ſnipmates, ac- 


knowledging the juſt neſs of their ſen- 


tence, and the fair trial that was given to 
them, recommending in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to their thipmates to conduct themſelves 
properly, and not to be miſled as they. 
had been. „FFC 
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MEMOIRS or GENERAL PICHEGRU. 


ENE ERAL Pichegru was bers at 
1 Arbois in 1761 This town 18 

in that part of Franche-Compte which 
was formerly named the bailiwick of 
Aval, and which at preſent makes 
great part of the department of Jura. 
lle is about five feet five inches in 
height; large and athletic in his form, 
but without being encumbered with 


fleſh. His conſtitution 13 robuſt: in a 


word, he is calculated for the fatigues 
of war. There is ſomething of auſteri- 
ty in the appearance of this general; 


but in converſation, his countenance 


and manners are enlivened, and be- 
get confidence. He has none of that 


politeneſs which is the reſult of du- 


plicity or of a frivolous diſpolition : 
but he 1s obliging without affectation, 


and from a natural dit poſition to be- 


nefit others. We have not been able 
to learn in what ſtation his parents 
were; but he himſelf declares they 
were neither noble nor opulent. But 
men of merit are illuſtrious without 
the aid of anceſtry; and Pichegru 


has no need neither of anceſtors or 


deſcendants to preſerve his name. 
The French have thrown off the yoke 


of prejudice relative to the value of 


blood. They know of none but what 
is attached to action; and in this they 
have reaſoned with perfect accuracy. 


As it is of no avail to a blind man 


that his forefathers could ſee, ſo nei- 


ther does it change the character of 


a profiigate man that his anceſtors 
were virtuous, 


Pichegru received the rudiments 


of learning at the college of Arbois : 
he afterwards ſtudied under the care 
of an order of monks in that town; 
and, having diſplayed a great capa- 
city for the higher ſciences, he was 


appointed by thoſe monks to teach 


philoſophy and the mathematics in a 


college belonging to their order in 


the town of Brienne : but Pichegru 


never became a monk himſelf; the 
report only aroſe from his being em- 


ployed as we have mentioned above. 


He afterwards enliſted himſelf in- 


to the firſt regiment of artillery; and, 


being ſoon diſtinguiſhed in his pro- 


feſſion, owing to his thorough Know- 
Vol. V. No. 64. 


ledge of the mathematics, he was 
raiſed to the rank of a ſerjeant : it is 
well known that this was formerly 
thought a high ſtation for a perſon of 
mean birth, and that it formed the 
greateſt advancement to which ſuch 
perſons could arrive under the old 
government. But the revolution 
followed; and Pichegru, whoſe ob- 
ſcure birth was now no longer to hide 


his ſhining talents, roſe, from ſtep to 
ſtep, to the command of three great 


armies. Roſe, Fabert, Chevert, 


Laubanie, Jean Bart, and Duguai- 


Trouin, were examples which ought 
to have reminded the French nobles 
that military talent does not depend 


on birth: but they preferred their 
own privileges to the proſperity of 5 


the ſtate. 


After ſerving the republic at the 
head of her armies, and gaining re- 
peated victories, Pichegru was re- 


called to Paris, and made preſident 


of the council of five hundred, à 
ſpecies of triumph not leſs flattering 


or honourable to him than the many 


victories he gained upon the field ot 


battle, At. the moment that his name 
was announced, and that he was pro— 


claimed preſident, his colleagues and 
the whole of the tribunes ſponta- 


neouſly aroſe, partly through reſpect, 
and partly through curiolity, to ſee 


the great man. Every eye, at once, 


was eagerly directed in the ſearch of 
him alone ; 


the glory of one of the greatelt ge- 
nerals in Europe; modeſt and unaf— 


tected, without any mark ot dittinc- _ 


tion, not even his military habit; in— 


voluntary pluudits burſt from every 
part of the atſembly, and continued 


till he gained rhe tribune, where he 
returned his thanks in a dignified 


manner for the honour they nad juſt 


done him. He frankly avowed his 


want of knowledge in political aſſem- 


blies, and claimed: anindulgence which 
he proved he did not fland much in 
need of, as he preſided with great dig- 


nity and preſence of mind; recalling 
in diſuſe, but 


the cuſtom too long 
which it was neceflary to put in full 


"IE | vigour, 


and when they obſerved 
him more enger to hide than expoſe 
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vigour, of collecting with perſpicuity, 
and in few words, the different op1- 
nions, and placing them before the 
aſſembly in every poſſible point of 
view for their conſideration and de- 
cilion. 


which Pichegru was ſtill unacquainted, 
but Vaublanc, who ſtood beſide him 


in quality of ſecretary, politely point- 
Pichegru re- 


ed them out to him. 
ceived theſe inſtructions with much 

leaſure, and without the leaſt em- 
Carratfarent, 


bourg, &c. &c. and forced them to 
acknowledge his virtues, his diſin- 
tereſtednels, and his 


the names of Scipio and Turenne, it 
was not to be expected that, without 
_ bluſhing, he could ge through, for 
the firſt the time, the forms of a de- 
liberative aſſembly. 

But Pichegru preſided with the 


greateſt propriety. His voice is clear 
his expreſſion pure 
with a mind accurate 


and ſonorous ; 
and natural, 
and cultivated. 


In Augult, 1796, he again returned | 


to the army for a ſhort time, It was 


| feared his great popularity might in- 


| duce him to take ſome undue advan- 
tage of the influence he had over the 
Toldiery ; and by what has recently 
happened it appears there was good 
foundation for ſuch a ſuſpicion. He 


was afterwards employed on two _ 


embaſſies, one of which was to the 
court of Stockholm. 

In Auguſt, (1797,) a plan was laid 
for reſtoring. royalty in France; and 
in this Pichegru was to have been a 
principal agent. Ile is repreſented as 


Having been bribed by the Prince of 


Conde, to place Louis XVIII. on the 
throne; and he, in return, was to be 
made marſhal of France and governor 
of Alſace—to have the ligniorſhip, 


with its park—a million of livres in 


ready money, and a penſjon of two 


hundred thouſand livres a year—with 


the eſtate called the Terre d'Arbois, 
which was to take his name. 

A curious paper was found in the 
portfeuille of M. &Antraigues, and 


epened in preſence of the commander 


in chief, Buonapzrte: it contains 


There were certain forms with 


becauſe he was ſenſible 
that he who had beat Brunſwick, Co- 


is wiſdom, and 
whom his country had aſſociated with. 
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Pichegru's plan of reſtoring royalty 


to France, in oppoſition to that of the 
Prince of Condé: “ My army (ſays 


Pichegru) is compoſed of honeſt men 


and rogues. It is neceſſary to ſeparate 
the one from the other, and fo far 
engage the former by a great meaſure 
that they may no longer be able to 


retreat, and ſee no ſafety but in the 
ſucceſs of the undertaking. 


To at- 
tain it, I offer to croſs the Rhine in 
any part pointed out, the day and 
hour fixed on, and with the number 


of ſoldiers of different kinds that may 


be required. [ thall previoutly place 
in all the forts officers to be relied on, 
whoſe ſentiments agree with mine. I 


ſhall remove the ſcoundrels, and place 


them in ſituations in which they can 
do no injury, and which will render 
it impoſllible for them to unite, When 
this is done, I ſhall go to the other 


Gde of the Rhine, and proclaim the 


king. TI ſhall hoiſt the white ſtandard, 


and the army of Conde and the em- 


peror will unite with us.—I will im- 
mediately croſs the Rhine, and re- 
enter France. The fortreſſes ſhall be 
delivered up and garriſoned in the 
name of the king by the imperial 
troops. United with Conde's army, 
I thall march immediately forward. 
My reſources will then every where 
develope themſelves, and we ſhall 
march to Paris. 
in fourteen days. But it is neceſſary 
you ſhould know that royalty will not 
be very agreeable to the French: 
troops. To make them cry Vive le 


Roi, it will be neceſſary to give them 


ſome wine, anda crown in each man's 


hand. Nothing ſhould be ſpared in 
| the firſt moment.” 


Every thing required of the Prince 
of Conde was to yield ta theſe offers, 
He knew what Pichegru had offered, 


what he had abandoned, and what 


were his talents. His plan ſtood in 


farther proof of his good faith. By 
paſſing the Rhine, his army ſtood be- 
tween thoſe of Wurmſer and the 


Prince of Conde. Deſertion was 
therefore imp ofſible, and, it the enter- 


priſe failed, Pichegru was himfelf an 
emigrant. 


This cfüm, however, loſt 
the monarchy, as it had irequently 
done before. The Prince ot Conde, 
on reading the plan, rejected it alto- 

eas Ha | gether: 


We ſhall be there 
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It was neceſſary, to enſure 


gether. 
its ſuccels, that it ſhould be commu— 


nicated to the Auſtrians. This 

Pichegru abſolutely required. The 
Prince of Conde was againſt it; he 
wiſhed to have alone the glory of 


bringing about a counter:revolution. | 


But the directory had the earlieſt in- 
telligence of what was going forward. 
| —During the night of the 4th of Sept. 
the commiſſion of inſpectors, with 
ſeveral members of both councils, 
had aſſembled in the hall of the five 
hundred, at the Thuilleries. At 
midnight General Moulin appeared 
at the gate of the Pont-tournant, 
which leads into the garden of the 


Thuilleries trom the Square of the Re- 


volution, at the head of a conſiderable 
detachment, and demanded admit- 

tance, which was retuſed him by 
Ramel, commander of the guard of 
the legiſlative body. But, upon the 
generals ordering two pieces of can- 


non to advance, and the grenadiers 


at the fame time declaring . againſt 
their commander, the gate was open- 
ed, and Ramel arreſted, The gene- 
ral then proceeded to the Manege, 
where the members were deliberat- 
ing, and found there Rovere, Bour- 
don de FOiſe, Pichegru, Willot, and 


ſeveral others, all of whom he im- 
Pichegru and 


mediately arreſted, 
Willot made ſome reſiſtance, but were 
immediately ſeized and diſarmed; 


Pichegru was wounded. At the ſame 
time Barthelemy was arreſted at the 
directory; but Carnot had contriv- 


ed to make his eſcape. 

Before the execution of this blow, 
the directory had taken care to have 
all the bridges, the ſquare of the re- 
e and the ayenues leading t to 


by order of the directory. 
the arreſted deputies were conveyed 
in ſix or ſeven carriages to the temple. 


the Thuilleries, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable poſts of the city, occupied 


by ſtrong detachments of troops, with _ 


cannon. In the mean while General 
Angereau repaired to the barracks 
where the grenadiers of the legiſlative 
body were quartered, and, having 
aſſembled them, aſked them it they 


would follow him? to which they all 
anſwered, with one voice, Ves. They 


then demanded to ſee their c:-devant 
commander Ramel, and degraded 


him by pulling off his epaulets, and 
then marched to offer their ſervices 
to the directory. The walls were co- 


vered with difterent papers poſted up 


At twelve, in conſequence of an ad- 


vertiſement poſted on the doors of 


both councils, the council of five 


hundred aſſembled at the Odeon, the 


ancient French theatre near the di- 
rectory; and the elders at the {chool 
of ſurgery, not far from thence. 


During the whole day the bridges 
and chief poſts were guarded by the 


troops; the ſtreets, eſpecially about 


the directory and the councils, were 
crouded with incredible numbers of 
inquiſitive perſons, who ſeemed to bs 
guided by no other motive than cu- 
Not the leaſt outrage was 


rioſity. 
committed, and the utmoſt order and 


tranquillity reigned in every quarter 5 


of the city. 

No one was ſentenced to die in con- 
ſequence of this plot. 
ſeveral others have been tranſported. 
And thus ended a plan for reſtoring 


royalty in France, which, but for the 5 
fooliſh jealouſy of the Prince of 
ee perhaps have ſucceeded. | 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ARTILLERY. 
bo Concluded from page 202.) 


5 AT what 19100 cannon were firſt 
41 uſed in Europe is not clearly 
aſcertained; if we may credit John 
Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
Ting Edward III. had artillery in his 
firſt campaign againſt the Scots, A. D. 
1327 ; theſe the archdeacon calls 
crakys of war. Father Daniel does 
not carry his claim in behalf of the 


5 


non in the year 1338. 


French ſo high by ſome years, as he 


only cites a record preſerved in the 
chamber of accounts at Paris, te 


prove that the French had uſed can» 
Vilani, an 


Italian author, ſays, the Engliſh had 
cannon at the battle of Creſſy, in 
1346 ; this however is not mentioned 
by Froiſſart, or any other of the many 

_ hiſtorians 


At ſeven _ 


Pichegru and 
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hiſtorians who have deſcribed that 


battle. Luigi Collado ſtates the intro- 
duction of cannon to have take place 


in 1366 ; 
cannon was firſt uſed by the Venetians 
againſt the Genoeſe, in 13978. Theſe 


machines, when firſt invented, were 
rather mortars than cannon, moſt of 


them having chambers; they were 
in general conſtructed of iron bars, 
ſoldered or welded together, and 
ſtrengthened with iron hoops; others 
| were made of plates of iron rolled up 
and fortified with hoops of the ſame 
metal. Of the firſt kind there are ſe- 
veral now remaining at Woolwich. 
Cannons, called alſo bombards, were 
at firſt chiefly made of hammered 
iron, but in proceiz of time many 


were caſt of the compoſition called 


bell or gun metal; they were alſo 
Tometimes made of plates of iron and 


copper, with lead run between them. 


One of this ſort of guns was taken 
up on the coaſt of Ireland by a fither- 


man, and is ſuppoſed to have belong- 


ed to the Spaniſh armada. The an- 


cient bombards were ſometimes very 


large, and chiefly uſed for diſcharg- 
ing ſtone balls of a monſtrous ſize. 
When Mahomet 1I. belieged Con- 
ſtantinople, anno 1453, he battered 
the walls with ſtone bullets, and his 
Pieces were {ome of them of the ca- 
libre of 1200lbs. but then they could 
mot be fired more than four times a- 
day. In Rymer, there is an order 
from Henry V. to the clerk of the 
_ ordinance, and John Bonet, a maſon 
of Maidſtone, to cut 7000 ſtone ſhot 
in the quarries there. Froiſſart de- 
ſcribes a very extraordinary bombard, 


uſed at the ſiege of Oudenarde, made 


by the people of Ghent under the 
direction of d' Arteville; © therefore 
(ſays he), to terrify the garriſon of 
Oudenarde, he cauſed to "be made a 
marvellous great bombard, which 
was fifty feet long, and threw ſtones 
of a wonderful bigneſs; when this 
bombard was diſcharged, it might be 


heard five leagues by day, and ten at 


night, ſo great was the noiſe of its 
exploſion.“ 

Although modern artillery ſeems to 
have been | uſed as early as the time of 
Edward III. yet none of our work- 
men ever attempted to caſt them till 


1 4 


and other authors ſay, that 


pieces, 
wide.“ 


appears to have had ſome very large 
orduance in his army; our country— 


ſaid duke.“ vol. ii. p. 193. 
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the reign of Henry VIII. when, in 

1521 according to Stowe, or 1535 as 
Camden ſays, great braſs ordnance, 
as cannon and culverins, were firſt 
caſt in England by one John Owen.“ 
Whether this man did not ſucceed, or 
died before the year 1543, is not men- 
tioned; but, in that year, according 
to Stowe, the king employed twoaliens 
as his gun-founders; his words are, 
ae Phe king minding wars with France 
made great preparations and provi- 


ſion, as well of munitionsand artillery, 


as alſo of braſs ordnance ; amongſt 
which, at that time, one Peter Bawd, 


Aa Frenchman born, a gun-tounder or 


maker of great ordnance, and one 0- 
ther alien called Peter Van Collen, a 
gunſmith, both the king's freedmen, 
conferred together, deviſed, and 
cauſed to be. made, certain mortar- 


eleven inches unto nineteen inches 
The Duke of Burgundy allo 


man Coriat deſcribes one that he ſaw 
in the arſenal at Zurich; “ among 
them I ſaw one palling great murder- 
ing- piece; both ends thereof were ſo 


exceeding wide, that a very corpulent 
man might ealily enter the fame ; this 


alſo was wonne in the field from the 
He like 
wiſe mentions another large piece, 
terined a baſiliſłk, which he ſaw in the 


arſenal of Milan; © alſo (ſays he) 1 


{ſaw an exceeding huge baſiliſke, which 


was ſo great, that it would ealily con- 


tayne the body of a very corpulent 
man.” About this tune chambered. 


pieces for throwing ſtones, called 


cannon-perriers, port-pieces, ſtock- 


_ fowlers, ſling- pieces, portingale-vaſes, 


and murtherers, were much uſed in 


forts, and on ſhip- board. 


Gun-carts ſeem to have been an 
invention of the Scots; and Henry, 
in his Hiſtory of England, mentions 


them as peculiarto that nation. T hey 


appear to be the ſame as thoſe men- 
tioned by Muaro, who, ſpeaking of 
the invention of artillery, f fays, © and. 
it is thought that the invention of 


cannon was found firſt at Nurenberg, 


tor the ruin of man, being at firſt 


_ uſed for batteripg down of walls and 


eitise, and fer counter: batteries, till 
a 


being at the mouth, from _ 
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at laſt they were uſed in the field to 
break the ſquadrons and battailes of 


foot and horſe, ſome carrying pieces, 


called ſpingards, of foure toote and 
a halfe longe, that ſhot many bullets 
at once no greater than walnuts, 
which were carried in the fields on 
little chariots behinde the troopes, 
and how ſoone the trumpet did ſounde, 
the enemy was thundered on, firſt with 
thoſe as with ſhours of haile {tone, 10 
that the enemies were cruelly attright- 
ed with them, men. of valour being 
{uddenly taxen away, who before were 
wont to fight valliantly and long with 
the ſword and launce, more tor the 
honour of victory than for any de- 
fire of thedding of bloud ; but now, 
men are marteryzed and cut downe, 
at more than halt a mile of diſtance, 
by thoſe furious and thundring en- 
gines of great cannon, that ſometimes 
ſhoote fiery bullets able to burne 
"whole cities, caſtles, houſes, or 


bridges, wherever they chance to 


light.“ Cannon were formerly made 
of a very great length, which ren- 
dered them exceedingly heavy, and 
their uſe very troubleſome and con- 


fined. But it has lately been found 


by experiment, that there is very lit- 
tle added ro the force of the bal! by a 
great length of the cannon, and there- 
tore they have very properly beer 
much reduced both in their length 
and weight, and rendered ealily ma— 
nageable upon all occaſions. They 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed by many 


hard and terrifying names, but are 


now. only named from the weight of 
their ball; as a ſix pounder, a twelve 
pounder, a twenty-four pounder, Or a 
forty-two pounder, which is the 
largeſt ſize now uſed by the Engliſh 


for battering. Upon the whole, it 


may be allerted, that cannon is one 
of the molt ftingular diſcoveries which 


have been made amongſt men; and 


by little and little it has changed the 
whole art of war, and of conlequence 
influenced the whole ſyſtem of policy 
in Kurope. After the introduction 
of the modern artillery, the Spaniards 
were the firſt who armed part of their 
foot with muſkets and harquebnlles, 
and mixed them with the pikes. In 
this they were oon imitated by: moſt 
other pations; though the Knglith 
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had not entirely laid aſide their fa. 
vourite weapon the löng-bow, and 
generally taken to the uſe of fire-arms, 
until after the reign of Queen Eliza- 


. beth. The firſt muſkets were called 
matchlocks ; they were very heavy, 


and could not be fired without a reſt, 


They had barrels of a wide bore, that 


carried a large ball and charge of 
powder, and did execution at a great 
diſtance. 'The muſketeers on a march 
carried only their reſts and ammuni— 
tion, and had aſſiſtants to bear their 
muſkets after them, for which they 
were allowed great additional pay. 
They were very flow in loading, not 


only by reaion of the unwieldineſs of 


the piece, and becauſe they carried 
the powder and balls ſeparate, but 
from the time it took to prepare and 
adjuſt the match; ſo that their fire 
was not near ſo briſk as ours is now. 
Afterwards a lighter kind of match- 
lock-muſket came into uſe ; and they 
Carried their ammunition in bande. 
tiers, which were broad belts that 


came over the ſhoulder, to which 


were hung ſeveral little caſes of wood 


covered with leather, each containing 


a charge of powder; the balls they 
carried looſe in a pouch, and they had 
aiſo a priming-horn hanging by their 


ide. Matchlocks were, about the 


beginning of this century, univerſal. 
iy diſuſed in Europe, and the troops 
were armed with firelocks; to which, 


much about the fame time, the bayo- 
net being added, pikes allo were laid 


aſide ; which latter change, whether 
it was for the better or not, is a point 
ſtilh in diſpute among the beſt military 
writers, The old Englith writers call 
thoſe large muſkets calivers; the har. 


quebuſe was a lighter piece, that could 


be fired without a reſt. "The match- 


Jock was tired by a match, fixed by 
a kind of tongs in the ſerpentine or 


cock, which by pulling the trigger 


was brought down with great quick-_ 
neſs upon the priming in the pan, 
over which there was a ſliding cover, 


which was drawn back by hand, juit at 
the time of firing. There was a great 


deal of nicety and care to fit the 
match properly to, the cuck, ſo as to 


come down exactly truc un the prim- 
ing, to blow the athes from the coal, 
and to guard the pan from the ſparks 

that 


vs i, at 3 


diſuſe of matchlocks. 
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that fell from it: a great deal of time 


was alſo loſt in taking it out of the 
cock, and returning it between the 


fingers of the left-hand, every time 


the piece was fired; and wet weather 
often rendered the matches uſeleſs. 

The firelock is ſo called from pro- 
ducing fire of itſelf by the action of 
the flint and ſteel. The moſt ancient 
invention of this ſort is the wheel- 
lock, which we find mentioned in 
Luigi Collado's Treatiſe of Artillery, 


printed at Venice, 1586, as then late- 


ly invented-in Germany. This ſort 


of lock was uſed till within theſe 
Hundred years, eſpecially for piſtols 


and carbines. It was compoſed of a 
folid ſteel wheel, with an axis, to 
which was faſtened a chain, which, 


by being round, it drew up a very 


ſtrong ſpring ; on pulling the trigger, 


the ſpring, acting, whirled the wheel 
about with great velocity, and the 
friction of the edge of it (which was 

a little notched) againſt the ſtone, 
produced the fire; the cock was 
made ſo as to bring the ſtone upon 
edge of the wheel, part of which 
was in the pan, and touched the 
priming; they uſed any common 
hard pebble for that purpoſe, which 
| | Theſe 
locks were inconvenient, took time 


ſerved as well as flint. 


to wind up (or ſpan, as they term- 
ed it), and ſometimes would not go 


off; as may be ſeen in Ludlow's 


Memoirs, When the firelock was 
invented, is not aſcertained ; it is 
called by writers of about the middle 


of the laſt century, ſnaphane or ſnap- 
_ hance, which, being the Dutch word 
for a firelock, ſeems to indicate that 


it is a Dutch invention, and that we 


took it from them. The more mo- 
dern writers call it a ee, from the 


French word u,; whence the name 


of fuſileers is (till continued to ſeveral 
of our regiments which were the firſt 


that were armed with them on the war, the great expence of fire-arms 


gives an evident advantage to the na- 


Figuerra, in his embaſſy in 1518, 
relates, that the Perſians would nei- 
ther make uſe of infantry nor artil- 
lery, becauſe by them the impetuoſity 
of attack, and the facility of retreat, 


were equally incumbered and retard- 
ed: in theſe expedients alone their 
addreſs and their glory conſiſted. 
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This method of advancing and recal- 
ling is widely different from the pre. 
ſent conduct of war, carried on by 
theſe ignivomous machines that mock: 
the thunder; which, thoug 5 they 
ſeem to be invented for the eſtruc- 
tion of the human race and the ſub. 
verſion of empires, have yet by their 
effects rendered war leſs ſavage and 

leſs ſanguinary : political alliances 
have been more ſucceſsfully conciliat- 
ed among all nations, conqueſts are 
become leſs frequent and les rapid, 
and ſucceſſes in war have been more 
eaſily reduced to calculation. The 


change introduced in the military art 


by the modern artillery, Dr. Smith, 
in his Wealth of Nations, oblerves, 
has enhanced greatly both the ex- 
pence of exerciſing and diſciplining 
any particular number of ſoldiers in 
time of peace, and that of employing 

them in time of war. Both their 


arms and their ammunition are be— 
come more expenſive. A muſket is a 


more expenſive machine than a javelin 
or a bow and arrows; a cannon ora 
mortar, than a baliſta or a catapulta. 
The powder which is ſpent in a mo- 
dern review is loſt irrecoverably, and 

occaſions a very conſiderable expence., 
The javelins and arrows which were 

thrown or ſhot in an ancient one; 


could eafily be picked up again, and 


were beſides of very little value. The 
cannon and the mortar are not only 
much dearer, but much heavier ma- 


Chines, than the baliſta or catapulta, 
and require a' greater expence not 
only to prepare them for the field, 


but to carry them to it. As the ſu- 
periority of the modern artillery too 
over that of the ancients 1s very great, 
is has become much more difficult, 


and conſequently much more expen- 


ſive, to fortify a town ſo as to relilt, 
even for a few weeks, the attack of 
that ſuperior artillery. In modern 


tion which can beſt afford that ex- 
pence ; and, conſequently, to aß 
opulent and civilized, over a poor 
and barbarous, nation. In ancient 


times, the opulent and civilized found 


it difficult to defend themſelves againft 
the poor and barbarous nations. In 
modern times, the poor and barbar- 
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dern times. 
voured to explain this difference, by 
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ous find it difficult to defend them- 
telves againſt the opulent and civi— 
iized, The invention of fire-arms, 
an invention which at firſt fight ap- 
pears to be ſo pernicious, 1s certainly 
favourable both to the permanency 


and to the extenſion of civilization, 


It has to many appeared matter of 


| ſurpriſe, that the battles of the an- 
_ cients ſhould be deſcribed with an 
order, perſpicuity, and circumſtan- 


tial minuteneſs, which are not to be 
found in the military writers of mo— 
Scholars have endea- 


obſerving the immenſe diſproportion, 


in point of dignity and abilities, be- 
- tween the military hiſtorians of mo- 


dern Europe and thoſe of Greece and 
Rome. But the difficulty will be 
better ſolved, Dr. Gillies thinks, by 


reflecting on the changes introduced 
into the art of war by the change ot 
artillery ; which, in military opera- 


tions, form the pivot on which the 
whole turns. 1. From the nature of 
fre-arms, modern battlesarcinvglved 


in ſmoke and confution. 2. From the 
ſame cauſe, modetn armies occupy a 


much greater exteu of ground, and 


begin to att at much greater diſtances; 
whick rears it more difficult to ob- 


{ſerve aid aſcertain their mancœuvres. 


3. The immenſe train of artillery, 
ammunition,  &c, required in the 
practice of modern war, gives a cer— 
tain immobility to our armies, which 
Tenders it impoſſible to perform, with 
out great danger, thoſe rapid evolu— 


MEMOIRS or THE LATE 


AOME mn on deſtined from their 


early intanc to become the {port 
of fortune, and everv thing about 
the! appears involved in paradox. 


This i prediſcly the caſe with the 


ſubje* ot th+{- memoirs ; and thoſe 


who have known him during forty 


years find themſelves at this mo- 


ment utterly incapable of a ſatisfac- 
tory ſolution of the enigma. In 


ſthorr, the birth, life, and even ſome 
circumſtances attending the death, of 
Colonel Frederick, are myſterious ; 
and, in treating of the particulars, a 
candid. and liberal man muſt gontets, 
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tions in ſight of an enemy, which ſo 


often decided the battles of the an- 
With us, almoſt every thing 


cients. 
depends on the judicious choice of 
ground, a matter requiring great mi- 


| litary genius, but not admitting the 


embelliſhments of hiſtorical defcrip- 
tion. In the battles of the Greeks 
and Romans, the extraordinary dif- 
proportion between the numbers ſlain 


on the ſide of the victors and the 
vanquiſhed has been obſerved as ano- 
ther remarkable circumſtance, But 
this necelſarily reſulted from the na- 


ture of their arms. Their principal 


weapons being not miſſile, but ma- 


nual, armies could not begin to act 


till they had approached ſo near to 
each other, that the conquered found 


themletves cut off from all poſſibility 
of retreat. In modern times ſuc 


conſequences ſeldom take place, The 


uſe of fire-arms furniſhes the defeated 


party with various means of retreat- 
ing with conliderable ſafety. The 

{phere of military action is fo widely 

extended in modern times, that be- 
fore the victors can run over the 
ſpace which ſeparates them from the 
_ vanquiſhed, the latter may fall back, 
and proceed with little loſs beyond 
their reach; and ſhould any village, 
hedge, ravine, &c. be found in their 


way, may often check the ardour of 
the purluers. | 
tions, the invention of modern artil- 
lery may be ſaid to have ſaved the ef. 
fuſion of human blood. 


COLONEL FREDERICK. —_ 
that he is only preſented with a choice 


af difficulties. _ | 
The writer of this ſhort narrative, 


who becarne acquainted with him at 


an early period of his life, formerly 


heard from a perſon of title, who had 
reſided long abroad, that he was ori- 
ginally a“ Poliſh Jew ;” but he has 
many reaſons to diſbelieve this, and 
ſuſpects, that it was fabricated in ma- 
lice, the reſult of a petty altercation. 


A reſpectable general officer, who 


lived long in England, and who ſome 


years lince retired to Swiſſerland, his 
native country, ſolemnly aflerted, that 


Upon theſe conſidera- 
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he had cenverſed with an acknow- 
ledged daughter of Baron Neuhoff, 


commonly known by the name and 


title of Theodore King of Corlica, 
while reſiding 1n one of the Spaniſh 
convents for noble ladies; and he 
was aſſured by her, that her father 
had no legitimate child but herſelf; 
ſhe added, that the colonel miiſt; 


therefore, either be an impoſtor, or 4 


baſtard. 


Some oblervations were 


made, at the ſame time, reſpecting 


the age of the parties, whence it was 
interred, that the fuppoled fact was 


impoſſible. 


Since his death, a rumour has alſo 
been propagated, that he was an ex- 


capuchin, who, eſcaping from a con- 
vent in Italy, repaired to England; 
and, finding the ſenſibility of the peo⸗ 


ple affected by the melancholy end of 
Theodore, he, by means of a teli- 


adoption, became the heir to his 


claims and our bounty. I myſelf 


know, from circumſtances, that the 
laſt aſſertion is unfounded, and 1 think 
| probability, as well as liberality, lean 
ſtrongly to the fide of the royal filia- 


tion which he aſſumed, and which 
has been generally attributed to him. 


Theodore, rendered ſo celebrated 
by his exploits and misfortunes, was 


the ſon of Anthony baron Neuhoff. 
His father claimed his deſcent from 


one of the moſt noble and illuſtrious 


houſes in the county of La Marck ; 


but he had diſgraced himſelf in the 
eyes of his family, and excited the 


indignation of the. neighbouring no- 


bility, by following the dictates of 
love and honour, and marrying me 
daughter of a merchant of Nifeu. In 


conſequence of this offence, which 


may be termed a German crime, fince 
it is Ie is ea lily expiated there thin a 


any one in the decalogue, he repaired 
10 3 where he foo n atter died, 


leaving a {on, Etienne Theodore, and 


2 daughter, Elizabeth; behind him. 


_ The Ducheſs of Orleans® took the 


orphans under her own immediate 


protection. The boy was appointed 
page to the duke-regent, who gave 
him a company in the regiment of La 
Nlarck; and the girl, 
for ſome time on the perſon of her 
benefactreſs, as maid of honour, was 


aiter attending 


married to the Count de Trevoux. 


band of Lady Sarsfheld, 
Lord Kilmallock, of the kingdom of. 


Young Neuhoff, who is ſaid to 
have imbibed an heroic ardour fron) 
the peruſal of Plutarch, ſerved under 
Charles XII. and was employed by 
his miniſter, the famous Baron Gortz, 


in a diplomatic capacity at the court 


of Spain, whence ho was ſent, by Car- 


dinal Alberoni, to England, in order 


to ſound the Jacobites for ſeveral 
princes had combined, even then, to 


place a pretender on the throne of an 


independent nation! 

After this, we find him a colonel 
in the Spaniſh ſervice, 1 the hul- 
daughter of 


Ireland, who had taken refuge 111 


Madrid, and become a maid of ho- 
nour to the queen, in confequence of . 


the attachment of her progenitors to 
James II. By this lady he had a fon, 
Appel to be the gentleman in quef. 


tion, who was born in the year 1725. 


Theodore, who had been diſap- 
pointed in his expectations of riches, 
from an alliance with the noble family 


of Lucan, repaired to France, enter- 
ed into Law's wild projects reſpect - 


ing the Miſſiſſippi company, and, ſoon 
after the bubble had burſt, ſet out 


for Florence, where he remained 
ſome time as miniſter plenipotentiary 
for the emperor. 


There he formed 
an acquaintance with Prince Louis 
of Wurtemburgh, then commander 
in chief, and many of the principal 
tamilies of Corſica; and having land- 
ed in Aleria, one of the ports of 
that 1f!and, on the 15th of March, 


1736, to the ſurpriſe of all Europe, 


he was unanimouſly elected king, on 
the 15th of April following. His 


crown conſiſted not of gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, but of a branch of laure}, 


ter the manner of the ancient he- 
roes; and the joy ful inhabitants, hop- 
ing for a ſp2eay deliverance from the 
yoke of Genoa by his means, pierced _ 


the air with the ſhouts of“ Liberty 


tor ever l Long live Theodore J.!“ 
His proclamation is worthy of the 


occalion, and breathes a maſculine 


ſpirit, well ſuited to the deliverer of 

an oppreſſed people. | 
Soon alter his elevating. he inſti- 
tuted one of thoſe military compa- 
nionſhips whoſe traces are to be found 
among our German anceſtors, but 
which 
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which philoſophy has nearly brought 
into contempt, and termed it the 
Order of Deliverance; he alſo {truck 
money with the arms of his kingdom 
on one ſide, the reverſe was in ex- 


preſs conformity to the ignorance of 


the people, Who were, and ſtill are, 
abjectly ſuperſtitions, merely becauſe 
they are contemptibly ignorant, It 
conliſted of the image of the Bleſſed 
Virgin! The legend was ſtrictly ap- 
_ propriate, and the idea that it con- 
veyed, criticiſm apart, muſt be al- 
lowed at leaſt to have poſſeſſed apti- 
tude :—Monſtra te effec Matrem. Shew 
Z thyſelf a Mother! 

Another coin may be Rill ſeen in 


the cabinets of the curious, imprelſed 


with T. R. (Theodorus Rex) in Ro— 


man characters, and dated 1736. — 


The reverſe is Pro Bono Publico, with 


the value (/ di cinque expreſſed in 


the field. 
After a variety of adventures, this 


unfortunate prince repaired to Eng- 


land, where be found a priſon and a 
grave; for John Baptiſt Gaſtaldi, the 
reſident from Genoa, contrived that 
he ſhould be arreited for 40ol. for 
which he had procured him credit 
with a merchant in the city, and after 
lingering for ſome time, in great mi- 


ſery, in the King's Bench, he was 


finally cleared by an act of infolven- 
cy, in which he delivered up his king- 
dom to his aſſignees! He died ſocn 
after this, at an obſcure lodging, No. 
5, Little Chapel-ſtreet, on the 11th 
of Dec. 1755, and was buried in St. 
Anne's church-yard. 


While Theodore was 4 his 


time between royalty and a jail, his 


ſon, by Lady Kilmallock, ſeems alſo 


to have become, like himſelf, the 
ſport of fortune. Born at Madrid, 


he is ſaid to have been educated at 
Rome, under Lobcowitz, a profeſſor 
celebrated in his day, in conſequence . 


of a Latin treatiſe on aſtronomy.— 


Whoever may have been his maſter, 


certain it is, that he was an excellent 
ſcholar, and not only ſpoke, but wrote, 
German, Spaniſh, French, and Ita- 
lian, with great fluency. 


He arrived in this country about 
forty-three years ſince, and ſoon form- 


ed many reſpectable acquaintances ; 
Vol. V. No, os 
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among thoſe of a later date, may be 
reckoned the preſent lord chancel- 


lor, then Mr. Wedderburne, whom 


he often viſited at his chambers, and 
to whom he lent a copy of Gravina, 
an elegant writer on the civil law, 

the ſtudy of thoſe works he was ac- 
cultomed to recommend. With the 
late Dr. Shebbeare, and the preſent 
Mr. Murphy, he was very intimate, 
and always profeſſed a great attach- 
ment for men of letters. | 

From the king's mother, who com- 
paſſionated the lituation of diſtreſſed 


royalty, I have repeatedly heard him 
ſay, that he received a conſiderable 


ſum of money for the payment of 


certain debts which his own neceſſi- 


ties, and thoſe of his family, had for- 


ced him reluctantly to contract. A 
lady, well known during the Duke 
of Grafton's adminiſtration, whoſe 


name has been immortaliſed by the 


pen of Junius, and which I ſhall not 
here reveal, out of reſpect to her re- 
cent title, is alſo ſaid to have aſſiſted, 


and even to have been greatly at- 
tached to, him. I have, likewite, 
ſome reaſon to think, that he was 


perſonally known to the king, as 2 
claimaut on the bounty of his mo» 
ther, the Princeſs-dowager of Wales; 
and it may be ſeen from the preface- 


to his work, entitled, “ Memoires 
pour ſervir a I'Hiſtoire de Corſe,” 
that it was written expreſsly for the 


information of the late Duke of 


York, I have repeatedly heard him 
alſert, and actually believe, that his 
royal highneſs had conceived the wild 
and romantic project of becoming 


king of Coriica, which has ſince, un— 


fortunately, perhaps, for this nation, 


been realized by an auguſt relative. 
Mr. Frederick, who is ſaid to have 
obtained the bfevet rank of colonel 
from the Duke of Wirtemberg, as 
well as the croſs of merit, tranſated 


| buſineſs in this country for that prince, 
although he never received any re- 
gular diplomatic miſſion from him, — 


In conſequence of his orders, how- 
ever, he fold a regiment of Wirtem- 
bergers to the Eaſt-India company, 


which having been landed in oppoſi- 


tion to that ſalutary jealouſy with 


which our conſtitution turyeys fo- 


reien 
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ceſsſul in other quarters. 
united to the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
by what is termed a left— handed mar— 
riage, in Germany, and who is ſaid to 
have been related to the ſubject of 
theſe memoirs, ſent him {mall ſues. 
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reign troops, a formal complaint was 
made on this ſubject by Col. Barry, 


in the houſe of commons. | 
During the American war, he alſo 


tendered a body of men to Lord 
North; which gave riſe to certain 
claims on our government, for main— 
tenance, &c. and occaſioned a varie- 
ty of memorials to that nobleman, as 


well as his ſucceſſors in office, Lord 
Shelburne (now Marquis of Lanſ- 
downe), Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. 


Colonel Frederick was more ſuc— 
A lady, 


of money from time to time; and the 
preſent Commodore Sir John Bor- 


lace Warren not only conferred ma- 


ny favours on himſelf, but actually 


_ purchaſed a commiſſion for his ſon. 


The colonel was employed by the 
Prince of Wales (to whom, if I am 
not miſtaken, he was introduced by 


Mr. Weltje) reſpecting the Antwerp 


loan for his royal highneſs and his 


brothers, which was defeated by the 
one intervention of his maeſty; 


is name is to be found in the account 
of that tranſaction, written in French 


which his future fortune was ſo cloſe— 


much irritated at the failure of a ne- 
gociation, in the cuurlſe of which he 


_deemed himſelf ill treated. 
Colonel Frederick was a man of 
| great reading, and confiderable men- 
Naturally gay and 
ſprightly, his face was generally cloth- 
ed with a {mile, and he bore all the. 


misfortunes of his like with wonder- 
ful equanimity. His manners were 
thoſe of a geatleman ; his appearance 
that of a ſoldier. 
the relpective intereſts of the various 


courts of Europe, and was particu- 
larly attached to the houſe of Aul- 
tria. He had read all the beſt books 


culared to deſcribe a battle. 


could be more ſatyrical on titles, ſtars, 
ribbons, &c. 


which was of an olive hue, 


His diſappointment at 
the unproſperous iſſue of this ſcheme. 
was proportionably great; and, being 
_ of a ſanguine temperament, he was 


_ He had ſtudied 


on the art of war, and, if he had not 


ſeen much real ſervice, it muſt be al- 


lowed that few men were better cal- 
No one 


than himſelf, and on 
thole occations, he was accuſtomed 


jocularly to ſtile himſelf Prince of 


Capraja, a little iſland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corlica. | 

In perſon, he was about five feet 
eight inches high, admirably propor- 
tioned, and pollelſing the appearance 
of great vigour, His countenance, 
teſtified 
that he had been born under a ſouth- | 
ern (ky. His white hair gave him a 
venerable appearance, and his little 
grey eyes brightened up and ſparkled 
with unnſual luſtre while he record- 


ed the feats of his youth. 


He was always dreſſed with un- 
common neatneſs, and would have 


looked clean and reſpectable even in 
rags, 


_ His wardrobe, for the laſt ten 
or fifteen years, conſiſted of a blue 


coat with a red cape, a black one, 
tlie dye of which he was accuſtomed 
to commend, as being of Pruſſian ma- 
nufacture; a looſe blue great coat, 


which he wore in winter, and white 
cloth waiſtcoat and breeches, with a 


| | pair of nulitary boots, 
and Dutch, and he viſited the conti- _ 
nent, replete with the hopes of a ſuc— 
. ceſsful concluſion to an object, with 


On great accalions, I believe, he | 
put on a Wirtemberg uniform, the 


lilver, or perhaps llken, epaulets of 
which hung down. on his arm, like 
the appendages to the liveries of ſome. 


of our old families; for he once told 
me, that on a vilit to the late Sir W. 
James, then chairman of the India 
company, he was miſtaken for a do- 
meſtic, and actually forced to do pe- 


nance in his hall, in Gerrard- ſtreet, 


until introduced by the baronet in 
perſon. 

Colonel Frederick had a fon and a 
daughter by a German lady, to whom 
he was married. The firſt periſhed 


at the battle of German Town, ſoon. 


after he had received a lieutenancy 
trom General Howe, who was ſtruck 
with the misfortunes of his family.— 
The ſecond married ſome years ſince, 
and ſettled at Highgate or Hamp- 


ſtead; ſhe has ſeveral children, and, 
as her circumſtances | are {aid to be 


tar 
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far from affluent, it would be highly 
laudable to inſtitute a ſnbfcription 
far herſelf and numerous offspring. 

Here follows a ſhort account of 
the colonel, written at leaſt 25 years 
| fince, and now trantlated from the 
original French :— 

« Genoa prevailed, Theodore loſt 


his own liberty, becanſe he had en- 


deavoured to defend that of the Cor- 
ſicans. He was confined in a difgrace- 
ful priſon, where he ſuffered a thou- 
ſand humiliations without a ſingle 
murmur. 
was to complain, and was conſcious 
of the neceſlity of ſubmitting him— 
ſelf to his fate. Deprived "of his 
ſceptre, fortune, and friends, his ſole 
reſource was it Providence, and the 
tender piety of his ſon, who repaired 
to England on purpoſe to accompany 
him to Corſica, whither Theodore 
flattered himſelf sto be able to return 
once more, and that tov through the 
aſſiſtance of Great Britain. 
„This ſon, like himſelf, was en- 
tirely deſtitute of the gifts of fortune, 
and he was il] adapted tor the acqui— 


ſition of wealth, as His temper « as 


but little ſuited 10 the frivolity of ai, 
age avaricious of pleaſure, and anx- 
ious for the attainment of riches and 
-honours, even on the molt difhonour- 
able terms. 


„ Avoiding feſtivals and public en- 


- tertainments EF all kinds, he was mo- 
deſt in his manners, ſimple in his 


dreſs, tenacious of i 8 reiter v- 


ed and cloſe in his mode of lite; in 
ſhort, he retired as it were within 
himfelf, in order to live with that 
virtue of which he ſcorned to make 
a parade. 
lay, “ that it was proper to know, 
but not expedient to tell, every 
thing.” Omma /cire, non 0nnta a 
was his favourite maxim, 


< Aſpiring to independence, he was ; 


incapable of ſacrificing at the ſhrine 
of ſervility, or of purchaſing favour 
by otfering up incenſe to the ridicu- 
lous vanity of grandeur and opulence. 
Ile paid his court only to merit; he 
was buſied folely in perfecting ham: 
ſelf in the duties of a man, and in 
rendering himlelf worthy of eſtecm, 
leaving to others the talk of doing 
him jultice. 


II 


He knew how aſclets. it 


to his deftins, le 
of titles, and allumed only his bap- 


litie FR 


He was accuſtomed to. 


1-2 


crated his lite to them. He even 


became an author, and endeavouret . 


to gain a livelihood by his pen, dur- 
ing his diſtreſs ; he alſo taught the 
Latin, Italian, and Spanith, ſangua- 
ges, that he 
maintain his own children, andyglſtc- 
cour his unfortunate father, 

«« It he did not haughtily brave 
his deſtiny, he at leaſt ſupported it 
with courage and firmneſs. He was 
never heard to blame Providence, or 


to execrate minkind, and attribute 


to them his necellities and misfor- 
tunes: for, whatever wrongs he miglit 


might be enabled to 


« He honoured letters, and conſe- 


have experienced at their hands, he 


never permitted hatred ro enter into 
his breaſt, knowing the diificulty or 


eradicating it after it had once got 
poliefhon, In tine, = ſubmitted hin - 
ſelf to his fate with perfect religna- 

tion, for his Pes art was always obedi- 

ent tothe deci ret of he av en , Ad in 
order more full 10 tellity lis 
{ub miſhong and wlcommUod te himfelt 
ad; Ared the 
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tim, which he converted. into a ta 
ny, imc. Hethus atioendeatour- 


ed-tv ubviite that icorn to which no- 


bility, when deprived of wealth, is 
almott always expoſed ; and it was 
an the ant account he decked hin- 
lelt out ohly in his own natural qua- 
* . were tne fole patrimony 
that neither the tury of fortune nor 
the malice ot mankind could diveit 
him ot? | | | 

Such js.the- character of Col. 


Fre. 


derich, as drawn up by his own pen. 
—He never appeared to be atfluent, 

exhibited any ſymp— 

toms of w: Ka nntil a little before his 


and vet ner 


melancholy end. He retired early 
to relt, and rote betimes in the morn- 


ing, oiten reading by candle-light.— 
wonderfully ab 


Frucal in his, diet, 
ſtemious in reſpec & to wine, and ad- 
difted to no extravagance of any 
Kind; tho tum expended by the weal- 
thy TR ingte entertainment would 
have ferved the Prince of Capraja 
for a whole year. 


he was not included in ſome Hano- 
verian, Helhian, or Auſtrian, ſubſidy ! 
the property of the nation has been 
often; waſte on objects leſs worthy of 


put lic 


tiirlel 
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his debts did not exceed 4ool. and it 
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the rectitude of a friend, 
they ſometimes apply it rather awk- 
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public munificence !—That his mind 


had been deranged ever ſince Chriſt- 
mas laſt, as has been aſlerted, I have 
reaſon to doubt, from the teltimony | 


of a gentleman. who converſed with 


him but three days previous to his 


unhappy cit. The cauſe attributed 


(an expected arreſt) was ſcarcely com- 
menſurate with the event; 


tor he had 
often experienced the reſentment of 
unfeeling creditors, and more than 
once witneſſed the griping exactions 
The whole of 


is not a little remarkable, that this 
ſum has always proved tatal to his 
family. 


On the afternoon of his death, he 


is ſaid to have dined, and drank his 


half pint of port, as uſual, 4t the Sto- 


_ Tey*s-gate cottee-houſe, Weltminfter. 
After reading the evening papers 


with his accuſtomed ſerenity, he. re- 
paired to the pate of Weſtminſter 
Abbey, and met his fate in the im- 


cern as his countrymen of old. 


WO rival ſtateſmen divide theo- 
pinion of the public, —oppoſite 
In temperament, education, ſyſtem, 


and in whatever conſtitutes chatter. | 
-Shaded by the prophetic mantle of 


his father, there was in the firſt ap- 
pearance of the one ſomething of 
ſublimity : ſplendid abilities, unuſu- 
al ſanctity of manners, beſpoke and 
juſtified the confidence of his coun— 
try. Raiſed at once to a high ſtation, 
preſſed by buſineſs that muſt be in- 


ſtantly performed, he was obliged to 
accept aſliſiance from men hackneyed 


in the ways of office, and by degrees 


| was compelled to relinquiſh the fa- 
vourite honourable reſolutions of his 
youth, 
who marked his firſt deviations.— 


He did not conſort with men 


Courtiers are not always furniſhed 
with a moral plumb-rule to adjuſt 
though 


wardly to detect the obliquity of an 
enemy. The unbounded confidence 


of the public tempted the frailty of 


that of Iheodote. 


_ netphbourhood of our he- 
roes and kings, with the ſame uncon- 


according to the hint contained in 
one of his own works, 1n the ſeventy. 
ſecond (but if we are to believe the 
reſpectable teſtimony of his friends, 
in the ſeventy-fifth) year of his age, 
His body is depoſited in St. Anne's 
church-vard, within a yew yards of 
Their fate is con- 
nected by a melancholy ſimilarity; | 
equally untorturate through life, they 
are at length united in death, and oc- 
cupy a common grave, in a foreign 
country, far diſtant from the place of 


their nativity. 


The only works of the late Colo- 
ne] Frederick known to the public 


are, 1. Memoires pour fervir a LHiſ 
toire de Corſe, dedicated the Dube 
of Wirtemberg; in which, in the 


face of all Europe, he proclaims him. 
ſelf the ſon of Theodore king of Cor- 
ſica, profelles an hereditary regard 
for his ſerene highneſs, and challen- 
ges his patronage on this very ac- 
count. Publiſhed in 1768. 2. The 


Deſcription of Corſica, with an Ac- 
count of its Union to the Crown of 
Great Britain, ee the Life of 


General Paoli. 


5 PARAL LEL BETWEEN THE CHARACTERS or Mr. PITT & Mr. FOX. 


his nature; and he ſcrupled not to 
impole a little upon the people, who 
had impoſed ſo much on themſelves. 
The other ſtateſman had a charac- 
ter to make. With the exuberant a» 


nimation which uſually accompanies 


genius, he ran the eccentric round of 
diſlipation. But this to him was a 

ſhort and ſalutary experiment; the 

ſame ſocial nature at his firſt entrance 
upon his political career led him to 
tolerate, perhaps evea to imitate, his 
companions: but his taſte and judy - 

ment ſoon diſdained the mean arts 
and ſordid objects of inferior ambi— 
tion, His moral character has been 
gradually formed by the conviction 


of his underſtanding, and perhaps 


not a ſingle year has been added to 
his life, which has not added to his 
virtue. 

'The philoſophic eye e will perceive 
the influence of character not only in 
the conduct of affairs, but in the 


deliberation of the ſenate. When the. 


melodious voice of the miniſter ſteals 
upon 
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upon the ear, when he leads us 
« through many a bout of lengthened 
ſweetneſs,” far away from the object 
which we ſought, we feel as if our 
underſtandings had been convinced, 
when our ſeaſes only have been gra- 


tified. When he aſſumes the tone of 


argument, we admire the lucid or- 
der, the beautiful connexion, the 
| high poliſh, of his oration. It is true, 


the parts are put together with dex- 


terity: the joinings and defects in the 


materials are exquilitely concealed _ 


by workmanſhip. The varniih 1s fo 
delicate, that no rude hand ventures 
to deface it. But when it yields to 
time, and reveals the wretched mate- 


rials which it covered, we are ama- 


zed to ſee ſo much ſkill and ingenui— 
ty beſtowed upon ſuch a worthleſs 
fabric. 


His opponent riſes : We forget 


the orator, and ſympathize with eve- 
ry feeling of the man. With the 
energy of a maſter- hand, he ſtrikes 


out at every blow a diſtinct idea. He 


never ſpins the flight * of ſo- 
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phiſtry, to catch the feeble and flut- 


tering attention : but with herculean 
nerve, we ſee him forge ont, link by 
link, the chain of demonſtration, — 


There is no pauſe, no reſpite, till the 


maſſive length is complete and rivet- 
ted round the mind. 

In a commercial nation, it is natu- 
ral to look more to the financier than 


to the ſtateſman; but theſe are not 


times wlren fiſcal abilities can ſave an 
empire. 


Miniſters who have furniſhed their 
memories with ſtatiſtical tables, and 
all the detail of diplomatic learning, 
are well qualified in times of tranquil. 
lity to trim the balance of Europe, 
and to calculate its nice librations: 
but in the hour of tempeſt and danger 


we abandon theſe refined ſpecula- 


tions, we look for a ſtateſman, who, 
when he finds himſelf hurried on by 
the irrahiſtible current of affairs, go- 
verns {:i-afelt by a bolder prudence, 
and wilo, whilſt the ſtorm rages, dares 
to rely on the rapid ſuggeſtions of a 
vigorous and e mind. 


FATAL EPFECTS 0 F AVARICE. 


\URING the civil war of Genoa, 
4 an Italian, of the name of Gri- 
maldi, fled to Piſa. Money was the 
only thing in the univerſe that could 


boaſt of his frieadſhip and eſteem. 


He maintained, that fortune ought to 
| be purſued in any way and at any 
price, and that no means were dif- 


graceful but ſuch as did not incceed. 
He that has a great ſtore of money, 


he uſed to ſay, has but few ſtings of 


conſcience. 

We may readily ſuppoſe; that a 
man of ſuch maxims had formed a 
ſettled plan to become rich. Ac- 
cordingly he began very early to la— 


bour at the edifice of his fortune, and 
even in his youth he merited the ap- 


pellation of an old miſer., With the 
talent of acquiring riches, he united 
the far more extraordinary art of 
keeping them. He lived quite alone. 
—He had neither dog nor cat in the 
houſe ; ; becauſe he muſt have found 
them in victuals. Neither did he 
keep a ſervant ; to ſpare himſelf the 
_ Necellity of paying wages. More- 

over, he was in continual fear of be- 


tention to murder him. 


ing robbed; and theft was in his eſti. 


mation a crime of blacker dye than 


parricide. He was univerſally the 


object of hatred and contempt ; but, 
when he felt himſelf inſulted or 
abuſed, he went ſtraightway home, 


calt a look at his dear ſtrong box, and 
was comforted. 


The frugality of his meals, and the 
poverty of his dreſs, were no decep- 


tion to the public on the true ſtate of 
his circumſtances, as is uſually the 
caſe with miſers. The cloak of ar- 
tifice under which they think to con- 


ceal their affluence, frequently ſerveg 


but to ſwell it in the eyes of other 


men, and their avarice is only a ſign 
hung out to invite the thief to enter. 
One evening, when he had ſupped in 


company, (it may be eaſily imagined 


that it was not at home, ) he was re- 
turning to his houſe very late and 


alone. Some one that had watched 
his ſteps, fell upon him with the in- 
Grimaldi 


felt himſelf ſtabbed with a poignard, 
but had ſtill ſo much ſtrength as to 
take to his heels. At the ſame time 

| ; came 


þ 
7 
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came on a dreadful ſtorm, Faint 
with his wound, his affright, and the 
rain, Grimaldi threw himſelf into the 
ſhop of a goldſmith, which was by 
chance ſtill open. This goldſmith 
was in full purſuit of wealth, like 
Grimaldi, only that he had fallen 
upon a way Jeſs promiſing than that of 
uſury. He was in ſearch of the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, —This evening he 


was making.a grand projection, and 
had left open his ſhop for moderating 


the heart of his furnace. 


Grimaldi's entrance ſeemed ge | 
what rude. Fazio, for that was the 


goldſmith's name, immediately knew 
the man, and afked him what he did. 
in the ftreet at ſuch an unſeaſonable 


hour, and in ſuch terrible weather? 
Ah! ſighed Grimaldi, I am wound- 


ed As he pronounced t he le words, 
he ſank into a chair, and expired. 

- Fazio's confuſion needs not to be 
deſcribed. He ran up to Grimaldi, 
tore open his clothes that he might 


have tree room to breathe, and vſed 


every means he could think of to re- 
call him to life, but all in vain; he 


vas dead. Fazio examined the body, 
and perceived that Grimaldi had a 


ſtab in the breait ; the wound had 
cloſed of itſelf, o that the blood 
could not flow out, and he died by 
ſuffocation. Fazio, at this accident, 
found himſelf in the greateſt diſtreſs. 
The whole neighbourhood was alleep, 
or had ſhut up their houtes on account 
ef the bad weather. He was quite 
alone in the houſe, as his wife and 
tuo children were gone to viit his 
dying father, 

All at once a bold *honhr came 
into his head, which under thele cir- 
cumſtances ſeemed eaſily practicable. 
He was certain no one had ſeen Gri- 
maldi come into his ſhop. In ſuch 
continued rain and tliunder there was 


no temptation for people to be gaping. 
at their windows. Beſides, by an- 


nouncing Grimaldi's death, Fazio 
bimſelf might be brought into ſuf— 


picion. After weighing maturely the 


whole of the affair, he ſhut up his 
fhop, determined to turn the adven- 
ture to his own advantage; and, in 
conformity with his paſſion for tranl- 
mutations, to make an experiment 


whether he could not tranſmute miſ- 
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fortune into fortune, as he had been 
trying to turn his lead into ſilver and 
gold. | 
Fazio knew of Grimaldi 8 wealth, 
or had always ſuſpected him to be 
rich. He began by ſearching his 
pockets, and found, together *with 

ſome coin, a large bunch of keys. 
Good ! thought he to himſelf, this is 
a mark of the favour of heaven; the 


finger of Providence is manifeſt init! 


That fach a terrible ſtorm thould 


come on this night; that my ſhop 


thould be ſtanding open, that Grimaldi 


ſhould be wounded, and die in my 


chair; all this could not happen with- 


out a part: cular diſpenfation from a- 


bove. Ile has no relation, and per- 
haps even no friend. One ſtranger 15 
as good 45 atother ranger, and F az1i0 
as good as another heir. I have even 


one right more. Had it not been! 


me, ke would have died in the rect, 
and have lain in the wet the whole 
night; who knows whether he did 


not come into my fhop in order to 


conſtitute me his heir. His viſit ſup- 


plies the place of à formal teſtament. 
1 will quietly take the executorthip 


upon me; that will be the wiſeſt and 
fateſt way.—For, ſhould I even go 
and relate the whole event to the ma- 


Bienen, 1 ſhould not be believed. 


Grimaldi's body is in my houſe, and 
every man would account me his 
murderer ; it would coſt me a great 


deal of trouble to prove my iuno— 


cence. Whereas, if 1 bury him pri- 
vately, there will be nobody-to blab, 


as nobody will have ſeen it. And 
truly between the ſcaffold and a full 


colter it is not very difficult to chule, 


Bravo! I have found what I have 


been ſo long looking after; 1 have 
found the philoſopher's fone, with- 
out the help of my curſed crucibies, 
and my ſmoky furnace. _ | 
Armed with a dark lantern, he ſet 


out on his way. The rain tell in tor- 


rents from the clouds, the thunder | 


rolled in dreadful peals, but he nei- 


ther felt nor heard any thing ot it. 
His mind was full of Grimaldi's 
hoards. He tried his keys—unlock- 


ed the doors—opened the fitting 


room; it was not large, but well le- 


cured. It had incomparably more 


locks than doors. We may calily 
5 * imagine 


4 
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zmagine what he firſt looked about 
for.—Againſt the iron cheſt he di- 
rected the whole battery of his bunch 
of keys, and he almoſt deſpaired of 
carrying the fiege ; as it alone had 
four or five different locks without 
ſide, not to mention thoſe within, 
At length, however, he took the 
fort; in it he found a caſket full of 
gold rings, bracelets, jewels, and 0- 
ther valuables, and with it tour bags, 
on each of which he read with tran- 
ſport the words :— Three thouland 
qucats in gold. He truſted implicit- 
ly to the epigraph, 
granted that all was rightly told. 

Quivering with joy, he ſeized upon 
the bags, and left the jewels behind, 


25 there was a chance that they might | 


| betray him. Being a great friend to 
order, he caretully replaced every 
[thing in its former ſtate, ſhut again 
every lock, and happily came back to 


his houſe with the precious burden, 


without being met or ſeen by any 


one, His firſt care was to put his tour. 


bags in a place of ſecurity ; his ie- 
cond, to take meaſures for the inter- 
ment of the deceaſed. 


of the bags of gold, by its native 
energy, had imparted to him a ſtrength 
which aſtoniſhed himfelk. He carried 
- Grimaldi into his cellar, dug a deep 


grave, and tumbled him in, with all. 


his keys and clothes. This done, he 
filled up the grave with fo much cau- 
tion that it was impoſlible to diſcover 
that the earth had been opened. 

_ Having finiſhed his work, he haſt- 
encd to his room, untied his bags, and 
begon, not ſo much to count as to 


feed his fight with the gold. He 


found that all was exactly right, not 


a {ingle piece was wanting ; but he 
was dazzled and giddy at the light of 
o much money. Firſt he counted it, 
then he weighed it; his extacy in- 
creating every moment. He depoſited 
the whole heap in a private clolet, 
burnt the bags, and did not quit them 
with his eyes till the laſt atom was 
conſumed, when he threw the aſhes 
into the air, afraid leſt even thele 
might betray him, 
treſt; for labour and joy and con- 
ſpired to 8 him. 


taking it for 


been deceived in his Operations. 


He lifted him, 
eaſily as a feather; for the bare touch 


forced Fazio to fly his country: 


At laſt he retired. 
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Some days after, as nothing Was 
ſeen or heard of Grimaldi, the ma- 


viltracy ordered his houſe and his 


chamber to be opened. All were 
ſurpriſed at not meetipg with the 


. maſter ; but much more at not find- 


ing any money in the houſe, 

Three months elapled without any 
tidings of Grimaldi, either as dead or 
alive. As ſoon as Fazio perceived 


that there was no longer any talk a- 


bout his ſudden diſappearance, he on 
his part began to let tall a word or 
two concerning his chemical diſcove- 
ries. | Shortly after he even ſpread a 


report under hand about ſomething of 


a bar of gold. People laughed at 


him to his face, as they had already 


had fo many examples of his having 
But 

Fazio for this time (tood firm to his 
aſſertions, prudently obſerved a cer- 
tain gradation in his diſcourſes and 
exhibitions of joy, and at laſt went 
o far as to talk of A journey to France 
for converting luis bar into current 


coin. 


The better to conceal his 1 de- 
Gon, he pretended to be in want of 
caſh for his travelling charges, and 
borrowed a hundred florins on a farm, 
which he had not yet ſent up the 
chimney. Fifty of them he kept for 
his own uſe, and fifty he gave to his 
wite, at the ſame time aſſuring her of 
his ſpeedy return. This information 
threw her into a tremor. —She feared . 
it was the ruin of his fortune that 
"Ihe 
never expected to ſee him again, and 
thought of: nothing but the being 45 
ſhortly reduced to the extre: nity of | 
diitrets, and left forlorn, with her 
oye ut herleſs children, deſtitute of 
bread. she begged and cogjured 
Nun nat to travel: ſhe ſpoke with fo 
much eloquence and pathos, that Fa- 
210 Was aſtected to that degree as no 
longer to be able to conceal his ſe- 
cret, nowithſtanding his reſolution 
to keep it 85 lite. He took her gent. 
ly by the hand, led her into his cabi- 
net, diſcloled 10 her the tranſaction 


with Grimaldi, and thewed her his 


golden treaſure. Doſt thou now en- 

tertain any doubt of the truth of my in- 

got of gold ? added he with a mile. 
We 
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We may judge of the ſatisfaction 
this gave to Valentina; for this was 
the name of Fazio's wife. She fell 
vpon his neck, and thanked and ca- 
xeſſed him as much as before ſhe had 
teazed him with reproaches and ob- 
jections. A multitude of plans were 
truck out of future happineſs and 
glory; and preparations for the 
journey were made with all ſpeed. — 

But when the very day fixt for his de- 
| Parture was come, Valentina, on 
hom Fazio, as we may eaſily ima- 
Eine, had inculcated the profoundeſt 
filence, Valentina, I ſay, did not fail 
to make common cauſe with the reſt 
of the family, and remonttrated a- 
gainſt the journey as before. 
pretended as if ſhe {till had her 
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_ doubts, was laviſh of her prayers and 
intreaties, and was almoſt diſſolved 


in tears, without feeling the leaſt un- 
eaſineſs. Fazio paſſed for a fool. The 
whole town made game of him, and 
he laughed at the whole town in re- 
turn. 


ſeilles, his wife, whom he had left 
behind at Piſa, continued to play the 
part ſhe had begun. 


while in private ſhe had plenty of all 
things. 
with her a ſum of money which was 


more than ſufficient for defraying her 


neceſſary expences. Rvery one la- 

mented her fate, and yet ſhe had no 

cauſes for pity but what he 1 was forced 
to affect. | 


Fazio placed out his pieces of gold, 


for which he got good bills of ex- 


change on an eminent banker at Piſa, 
and wrote to his wife that he had diſ- 


poſed of his ingots of gold, and was 


already ſet out on his return. Va- 
lentina ſhewed the letter to her rela- 


tions and acquaintance, and to allthat 


were willing to fee it: and every one 
that ſaw it was filled with ſurpriſe. 


he arrived in perlon at Piſa. 

He appeared with a triumphant air, 
diſtributed his embraces on the right 
and and the left, and related the ſuc- 


ceſs with which his chemical labours 


uad been crowned, to all the world; 
not forgetting to add, that his bars 


a great philoſopher ; 
She 


While he was on the way to Mar- 


She was inceſ- 
ſantly complaining of her poverty, 


For her huſband had left 
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on being aſſayed, turned out to be the 
pureſt and the fineſt of gold. He 
corroborated the verbal teſtimonies 


of his good fortune, by ſpeaking and 
ſubſtantial proofs, and fetched from 


his banker's nine thouſand gold dol- 


lars in ſpecie. To this kind of de- 
monſt ration no objection could be 
made. The ſtory was told from houſe 
to houſe, and all men extolled his 
knowledge in the occult ſcience of the 
tranſmutation of metals. The very 
man, who but a few months before 
was pronounced a confirmed fool by 


the whole city at large, was now ele- 


vated by that very city to the rank of 
and Fazio en- 
joyed, at one and the ſame time, the 
double advantage, of being honoured 
as both learned aad rich. | 

There was no longer any need of 


concealing his wealth, and therefore 
he gave ſcope to his deſires. 


He re- 
deemed his farm from the mortgage, 
bought himſelf a title at Rome, for 


connecting reſpect and riches toge- 
ther, he procured a magnificent houſe | 


and a couple of eſtates, and made 
over the reſt of his money to x mer- 
chant at ten per cent. | | 

He now kept two footmen, two. 


maid ſervants, and, according to the 


prevailing mode of the times, two 
ſaddle-horſes, one for himſelf, and 
the other for his wife. In this man- 
ner they enjoyed the pleaſure jo 


knowing themſelves to be rich; 


pleaſure that is far more ſenſibly felt 


by ſuch as have been formerly in 
_ want, 


Valentina, who was now 2 
woman of too much conſideration to 
look after the affairs of the houſe her- 


ſelf, took home to her, with the ap- 
probation of her huſband, an old and 


very ugly relation, with her young 


and beautiful daughter. 


For living to the top of the grand 


ſtyle, (probably i it was then the faſhion 


| at Piſa, as it is now with us in capital 
The majority ſtill doubted of the rea- 


lity of Fazio's good fortune, when 


towns,) Fazio reſolved to keep a mil- 
treſs. He caſt his eyes on the daugh- 


ter of the aged relation, who, as was 


ſaid above, was extremely handſome. 

She was called Adelaide, and was in 
the age of coquetry and love, either 
of which alone is ſufficient to lead a 


man into folly.— Adelaide lent a very 


willing ear to che overtures made by 
Fazio, 
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| Fazio, and ſoon entered into ſo inti— 
mate a correſpondence with him, as 
to occaſion a diſagreement with his 
wife, But ere Valentina had time 
to penetrate the ſecret, or to con— 
vince herſelf of her huſband's infi- 
delity, Fazio had already ſpent a 
conſiderable ſum ot money on his 
dear Adelaide. 5 | | 

Valentina was jealous of her rights 


to the laſt punctilio, and it grieved 
her much to ſee herſelt under the 
Diſcord 


authority of an uſurper.“ 
broke in upon their conjugal union. 
Valentina, according to the ordinary 


courſe of things, became ſullen, and 


Adelaide 1mperious. —One day they 
quarrelled fo violently, that Valentina 
turned the old houſekeeper, with her 
daughter, out of doors. Fazio, on 
returning home, took this procedure 
very much amiſs, grew ſo much the 


fonder of Adelaide, and hired a ſuit- 
able lodging for her. Valentina, 
who was very violent by nature, 

could no longer moderate her fury. 
Fazio, having in vain tried every 
method to pacity or to deceive her, 


retired to his eſtate in the country, 
and had Adelaide brought to him, 


This no ſooner reached the ears of 


Valentina, who, in her jealouſy, was 
more like a fury than a woman, than 


he meditated the moſt horrid re- 
Without once reflecting on 


the melancholy conſequences, ſhe re- 


ſolved to impeach her huſband, be- 


fore the magiſtrate, as the murderer 
of Grimaldi. She put her dreadful 
ſcheme into execution directly ; and 
Fazio, who was dreaming away deli- 
cions moments in the company of his 
 fair-one, never thought of the ſtorm 
that was gathering over his head. 
Ihe judge, in the firſt place, exa- 


mined into the circumſtances deli- 


vered in by the informant, and then 
diſpatched perſons to dig up the 
ground in Fazio's cellar; where 
finding the remains of Grimaldi's 
body, Fazio was ſeized in the arms of 
Adelaide, and carried to priſon. At 


_ firſt, he denied the charge; but, on 
being confronted with his wife, and 
the appearing as his accuſer, he im- 
mediately exclaimed : “ Wretch as 
thou art, had I loved thee leſs, thou 
_ wouldſt not have been entruſted with. 


I 1 


Vor. V. No. 64. 


event. | 
to herſelf, had not even the poor 


Principal ſtreets. | 
1catfold with great compoſure, avouch- 
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my ſecret; I was weak from my love 
towards thee, and thou haſt brought 
me hither.” The torture extorted 
from Fazio a confeſſion of all he had 
done, and even of what he had not. 
He accuſed himſelf as the murderer 
of Grimaldi, although he was not; 
and was ſentenced to forfeit his poſ- 
ſeſſions, and to ſuffer death at the 
place of public execution. | 
Valentina, on being diſmiſſed, 
would have returned to her habita- 
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tion, but was not a little ſurpriſed at 


finding it beſet with officers of juſtice, 
who had even turned her children out 
of it. No more was wanting than 
this freſh misfortune for completely 
rendering her a prey to deſpair. The 
ſtings of conſcience already wrung 
her heart: for, her revenge being 


ſatiated, ſhe had opened her eyes, faw 
the raſhneſs of her conduct in all its 


extent, and had a full preſentiment of 
her future miſery. Pain and remorſe 

now aroſe to their height. In frantiic 
mood ſhe ran about with diſhevelled 


hair, and implored the judge to ſet 5 


free her huſband, whom ſhe herſelf 


had delivered up to the hangman. 


The fight of her children redoubled 


the pangs of her ſoul. The whole 
city reſounded with this melancholy | 
Valentina, who was a horror 


conſolation of exciting compaſſion : 


relations and acquaintance hated and 


avoided her like a ravening beaſt, 
Fazio, in the mean time, was await- 


ing his deplorable doom. He was led 


to the place of execution along the 
He aſcended the 


ed his innocence, and curſed the im- 
petuous jealouſy of his wife. He 


_ was executed; and his body, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom, was expoſed on the 


ſcaffold as a terror to beholders. 
Rage and deſpair had in the mean 


time tranſported Valentina to the 


dreadfulleſt of all imaginable deeds, 
She took her two children by the 
hand, and hurried them with haſty 


ſtrides, and continually weeping, to 


the place of execution. She prelſed 
through the croud, who made Wax 
for her to paſs, and loaded her with 
. 5 
But Valentina was deaf to all that 
„ paſſæd. 
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paſſed. She reached the foot of the 
bloody ſcaffold, and mounted with 
her children the fatal ſteps, as tho' 
ſhe would once more embrace the bo- 
dy of her ſpouſe: ſhe led her chil- 
dren quite up to the bleeding corpſe, 
and bade them embrace their deceaſed 
father. At this doleful fight, and at 


the cries of the poor children, all the 


ſpectators burſt into tears; when on 


OBSERVATIONS on 
1 moſt enlightened foreigners, 
who, by viſiting the metropolis 


of Great Britain, have contemplated. 
the nature and organization of our 
police- ſyſtem, join in one general re- 


mark upon it, which is this: “That 
we have ſome ſhadow of police for ap- 


prehending delinquents after crimes 


are actually committed, but none for 
the purpoſe of preventing them.”— 
This, certainly, is in one ſenſe literal- 
ly true; and from this ſource, com- 


bined with the imperfection of the 


criminal code, have ariſen all thoſe 
Preſſures, enormities, and frauds, 
which prevail in and near the city of 
London. „„ N 
Attached as the author is to the 
laws and government of his country, 
even to a degree of enthuſiaſm, he 
will not be too prone to ſeek for 


greater perfection in other nations, 


or to quote them as examples to be 
imitated in the metropolis of the 
Britiſh empire, and ſtill leſs if ſuch 
examples ſhould tend, in the ſlighteſt 


degree, to abridge that freedom 


which is the birth- right of every Bri— 
tiſh ſubject; but as all true liberty 
depends on thoſe fences which are 
eltabliſhed in every country, for the 


protection of the perſons and proper- 


ty of the people, againſt every at- 


tack whatſoever ; and as prejudices 


ougnht to be baniſhed from the mind 


from other nations, wherever - ſuch 
can be adopted, conſiſtently with the 
conſtitution of the country, and the 
liberty of the ſubjet,  _ 

In France, under the old govern- 


ment, however very many parts of 


the hyſtem of that country were juſtly 
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a ſudden the frantic mother plunged 
a dagger into the breaſt of one, then 
ran upon the other, and ſtretched him 
dead beſide of his dying brother. A 


univerſal ſhriek of horror and dif- 


may aſcended to the ſkies. The po- 
pulace ran to lay hold of her; but al- 
ready ſhe had ſtabbed herſelf, and 
fell lifeleſs on the bodies of her huſ- 
band and children! on 
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reprobated by all who were acquaint- 


ed with the bleſſings of freedom, yet 


in the management and regulation of 
what was denominated the \ 
there exiſted that kind of eſtabliſh. 


police, 


ment, with regard to perſonal ſecuri- 
ty and protection againſt the depre- 


dations of the moſt depraved part of 


the community, which Engliſhmen 


have certainly never enjoyed; and 


which inconveniences and preſſures 


have been ſuffered from an idea (cer- 
tainly a very erroneous one) © that. 
we muſt endure theſe public wrongs, 


and expoſe our property and lives tp 


the attack of murderers, robbers, ang 
highwaymen, as the price of liberty.” _ 


When preſſures are felt, it is our 
duty to look at them with diſpaſſion, 
to face them with fortitude, and to 
diſcuſs them with intelligence—di- 
veſted of all thoſe prejudices which 
are generated by habit and education. 
By purſuing this mode of inveſtiga- 
tion, it will be diſcovered, that in o- 
ther governments there may be ſome. 
eſtabliſhments worthy of imitation, 
and which, perhaps, might in part 


be adopted, not only perfectly con- 


ſiſtent with the freedom of the ſub- 
ject, but with the advantage of ex- 
tending to the maſs of the people, who 
are not 1n a courſe of delinquency, 
more real liberty than they at pre- 


ſent enjoy. 
in all diſcuſſions tending to promote 
the general weal, we ought not to be 
aſhamed of borrowing good ſyſtems. 


At the commencement of the trou- 
bles in France, it is a curious fact, 
that the lieutenant-general of the na- 
tional police, as well as that of the 
metropolis, had upon his regiſters not 
leſs than twenty thouſand names of 


ſuſpected and depraved characters, 


whoſe purſuits were known to be of 


a criminal nature; and yet, by making 
this branch of police the immediate 


object 
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object of the cloſe and uniform atten. 
tion of one branch of the executive 
government, crimes were much leſs 
trequent than in England, and the 
_ ſecurity extended to the public, with 

regard to the protection of life and 
property againſt lawleſs depredation, 
was infinitely more. To elucidate 
this aſſertion, and to ſhew to what a 
wonderful height the ſyſtem had ad- 
vanced, the reader is referred to the 
'following anecdotes, which were 


mentioned to the author by a foreign 


miniſter of great intelligence and in— 
formation, who reſided ſome years at 
the court of France. 

A merchant of high reſpectability 
in Bourdeaux had occaſion to viſit the 


metropolis upon commercial buſineſs, 


carrying with him bills and money to 
a very large amount. On his arrival 
at the gates of Paris, a genteel- look- 
ing man opened the door of his car- 
riage, and addreſſed him to this ef— 
| fee : 
you ſome time; according to my notes 
you were to arrive at this hour; and 
your perſon, your carriage, and your 
portmanteau, exactly anſwering the 
deſcription I hold in my hand, you 
will permit me to have the honour of 
conducting you to Monſieur de Sar- 
tine.“ 

be gentleman, aſtoniſhed and A's 
larmed at this interruption, and ſtill 
more 10 at hearing the name of the 
lieutenaat of police mentioned, de- 
manded to know what Monfieur de 
Sartine wanted with him; adding, at 
the ſame time, that he never had 


committed any offence againſt the 
laws, and that he could have no right 


to interrupt or detain him. 


The meſſenger declared himſelf 


perfectly ignorant of the cauſe of the 
detention; ſtating, at the ſame time, 
that when he had conducted him to 
Monſieur de Sartine, he ſhonld have 
executed his orders, which were 
merely miniſterial, After {ome tar- 
ther explanations, the gentleman per- 
mitted the officer to conduct him to 
the hotel of the lieutenant of police. 

Monſieur de Sartine received him 


with great politeneſs; and, after re- 
queſting him to be ſeated, to his great 


_ altoniſhment he deſcribed his port- 
mantean, and told him the exact 
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“Sir, I have been waiting for 


his own ſervant. 
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ſum in bills and ſpecie which he had 
brought with him to Paris, and where 
he was to lodge, his uſual time of go- 
ing to bed, and a number of other cir- 


cumſtances, which the gentleman had 


conceived could only be known to 
himſelf. —Monfteur de Sartine having 
thus excited attention, put this ex- 
traordinary queſtion to him: © Sir, 
are you a man of courage?“ -The 
gentleman, ſtill more aſtoniſhed at the 
ſingularity of ſuch an interrogatory, 
demanded the reaſon why he put ſuch 


a ſtrange queſtion, adding, at the ſame 


time, that no man ever doubted his 
courage. Monſieur de Sartine re— 


plied, Sir, you are to be robbed - 


and murdered this night lf you are 
a man of courage, you mult go to 
your hotel, and retire to reſt at your 
uſual hour : 
neither will it be 
proper for you to look under the bed 


or into any of the cloſets which are 


in your bed-chamber, which he ac- 
curately deſcribed—you mult place 
your portmanteau in 1ts uſual fitua- 
tion, near your bed, and diſcover no 
ſuſpicion. Leave what remains to me. 
It, however, you do not feel your 


courage ſufficient to bear you out, I 


will procure a perſon who ſhall per- 
{onate you, and go to bed in your 
ſtead.” Atter ſome farther explana- 


tion, which convinced the gentleman 
that Monſieur de Sartine's intelligence 


was accurate in every particular, he 
refuſed to be perſonated, and formed 
an immediate reſolution literally to 
follow the directions he had received. 
lie accordingly went to bed at his 
uſual hour, which was eleven o'clock. 
At halt paſt twelve (the time men- 
tioned by Monſieur de Sartine), the 
door of the bed-chamber burlt open, 


and three men entered with a dark 


lanthern, daggers, and piſtols. The 


gentleman, who, of courſe, was a- 


wake, perceived one of them to be 
They rifled his 
portmanteau undiſturbed, and ſettled 
the plan of putting him to death.—- 
The gentleman, hearing all this, and 
nat knowing by what means he was 
to be reſcued, it may naturally be 
ſuppoſed was under great.perturba- 


tion of mind during ſuch an awful in- 


terval of ſuſpenſe, when, at the mo- 
ment 


but be careful that you 
do not fall aſleep: 
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ment the villains were preparing to 
commit the horrid deed, four police 
officers, acting under Monſieur de 
Sartine's orders, who were concealed 
under the bed, and in the cloſet, 


ruſhed out and ſeized the offenders 


with the property in their poſſeſſion, 
and in the at of preparing to com- 
mit the murder. The conſequence 
was, that the perpetration of the a- 
trocious deed was prevented, and ſuf- 
ficient evidence obtained to convict 
the offenders. Monſieur de Sartine?s 
Intelligence enabled him to prevent 


this horrid offence of robbery and 
murder, —which, but for the accura- 


cy of the ſyſtem, weuld probably 
have been carried into execution. 
Another anecdote not leſs remark- 
able is related relative to Joſeph II. 
Emperor of Germany.—This mo- 
Tarch, having, in the year 1787, 
formed and promulgated. a new code 


of laws relative to criminal and civil 


offences, and having allo eſtabliſhed 
what he conceived” to be the beſt 
ſyſtem of police in Europe, he could 
ſcarcely ever forgive the French na- 
tion in conſequence of the accuracy 


and intelligence of Monſieur de Sar- 


tine having been found ſo much ſu- 


perior to his on, notwithſtanding 


the immenſe pains he had beſtow ed 
upon that department of his govern- 


ment. | 
A very notorious offender, who. 


was a ſubject of the Emperor, and 
who committed many atrocious acts 
of violence and depredation at Vien- 
na, was traced to Paris by the police 


_ eſtabliſhed by his majeſty, who or- 
dered his ambaſſador at the court of 


'France to demand that this delin- 
quent ſhould be delivered vp to pub- 
lic juſtice, Monſieur de Sartine ac- 
knowledged to the imperial ambaſſa- 


dor, that the perſon he enquired af. 
ter had been in Paris; that, if it 


would be any ſatisfaction, he could 
inform him where he had lodged, 


| ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF 


ARKER had ſomewhat of a claſ- 
ſical education, but did not ſeem 
to have much improved it. He was 
not inſenſible to religious conviction, 
and Capable of ſerious and deep re- 


Vienna, where his majeſty will, 


partment deſcribed ; 
greatly mortified in this proof of the 


pattern, might, 


intellect, 
converſation was bold and original. 
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and the different gaming-tables and 
other places of infamous reſort which 


he frequented while there; 
he was now gone. 
The ambaſſador, after ating the 


but that 2p 


accuracy and correct mode by which 


the police of Vienna was conducted, 
inſiſted that this offender muſt ſtill be 
in Paris, otherwiſe the emperor would 
not have commanded him to make 
ſuch an application. Monſieur de 
Sartine ſmiled at the incredulity of 
the imperial miniſter, and made a re- 
ply to the following effect : “ Do me 
the honour, fir, to inform the em- 


peror, your maſter, that the perſon 


he looks for left Paris on the tenth 
day of laſt month, and is now lodged 
in a back room looking into a garden 
in the third ſtory of a houle, No. 93, 
in ſtreet in his own capital of 
by 
ſending to the 2 be ſure to find 
hum.” -- 


It was literally ſo as the French 


miniſter of police and ſtated. The 
emperor, to his aſtoniſhment, found 


the delinquent in the houſe and a- 
but he was 


accuracy of the French police, which, 
in this inſtance, in point of intelli- 
gence even in Vienna, was diſcover- 
ed to be ſo much ſuperior to his own. 

The fact is, that the French ſyſtem 
had arrived at the greateſi degree of 
perfection; and though not necelfary, 
nor even proper, to 'be copied as a 
nevertheleſs, fur- 
niſh many uſeful hints, calculated to 


improve the police of this country, 


conſiſtently with the exiſting laws, 
and even to extend and increaſe the 
liberty of the ſubject without taking 


one privilege away, op of interfering 


in the purſuits of any one claſs of in- 


dividuals, except. thoſe who were 


employed in purpoſes of miſchief, 


fraud, and criminality. 
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flection. His paſſions, though ſtrong, 

bore no proportion to the ſtrength of 
his reaſon. From peculiar energy of 
his diction even in common 


dom 0 
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Some of his ſayings, in the ordinary 
routine of his buſineſs, will be long 
retained by almoſt every ſhip's com- 

any among whom he was for any 

time ſtationary. 
Te the provoſt⸗ martial ks diſco- 
vered moſt invincible antipathy; and 
all the priſoners tried afterwards im- 
bibed from him, and avowed, ſimilar 
diſlike. This officer is at ſea what 


himſelt acceptable muſt be as accom- 
modating as the nature of his ſitua- 


tion will permit. Unfortunately his 


conduct to the priſoners was perfectly 
the reverſe. Not caſt in nature's 
ſweeteſt mould, of no addreſs, and 
without any thing coneiliating in his 
manners, he kept them in perpetual 


irritation. And ſuch implacable a- 


pathy to their unhappy condition did 
he habitually diſcover, that he ſcru- 
pled not occaſionally to intimate the 
ſatisfaction their 4% launch, as the 
ſailors term it, would afford him. 
Parker often ſaid, no Circumſtance 
connected with his luftering [tate gave 

him ſo much unealineſs, as the cool 
iv{tematic barbariſm of this unteel- 
ing creature, It was on his return 
from receiving ſentence of death, as 
ne paſſed the other priſoners in irons, 
on mid-deck, that he addreſſed him 
in that determinate manner fo pecu- 


liar to himſelf, and in theſe words: 


*©1 houFolyphemus-looking miſcreant 


it will at leaſt be ſome pleaſure to me, 
and though the laſt not the leaſt of 
my life, to kick thee to the devil, 


with the rope about my neck.” T he 
fellow from that moment was dubbed 
with the nickname of Cvclops, and is 
likely to retain it while he lives. 

That Parker was not altogether 


without a proper ſenſibility of cha- 
racter is obvious from a very ſingular 


incident. While young in the ſer- 
vice, he was, as he conceived, af. 


fronted by a brother officer, his ſe- 


nior, and had the audacity to ſend him 
a challepge. In the ſtrange evolu- 


tions of life, this very officer happen- 


ed to be a member of the court mar- 
tial which tried and condemned him. 
Though Parker thought himſelf en- 


| titled to object, he acquieſced in the 
appointment from the conviction that 


the gentleman, placed in- ſuch a pre- 


dicament, could not as a man of ho- 
nour but exert himſelf rather for than 
againſt an individual with whom he 
had been thus delicately eircumſtan- 


ced. „ But,” ſaid Parker, © notwith- 


ſtanding the mot perfect confidence 


in his integrity, after what happened 
between him and me, of ſo ſerious a 


nature, that it coſt my father a jour- 


ney from Exeter to Portſmouth, no- 
Jack Catch is on-ſhore, and to render 


thing on earth ſhould have tempted 
me to lit in the capacity of a judge 
where his life was at ſtake.” 5 
Being aſked to reconcile this refine- 
ment of ſentiment with the part he 
had acted ayainſt the peace and wel- 
fare of his country, and to ſtate how 


he could feel with ſo much delicacy | 


in the one caſe, and fo little in the o- 


ther, —“ No man,” he replied, “ is 


capable of deciding impartially on the 


merit or demerit of my feelings in the 
ſituation alluded to but mylelt. For 
every claim public juſtice has on me, 


my lite is anſwerable. It is alla man 
has to give, and mine will ſoon be 


exacted. With whatever opprobrium 
my name and memory may be brand- 


ed, but tor my poor exertions many 
lives: much more valuable than mine 


or thole of my calumniators, muſt 


have fallen a ſacrifice. —It is my com- 


fort and my pride, that though I pe. 
riſh it is for their ſafety, and "that all 


the good they may yet do for their 

country 18 literally the purchaſe of 

my blood.“ 5 
When the order of the admiralty 


for his leaving the Neptune, and pro- 


ceeding to the Sandwich, the place 
of his execution, was announced, he 
reccived it with exemplary fortitude 


and ſubmiſſion, declared himſelf 


ready, and only deſired his beſt ac- 
Kknowledgments might be tendered 


eſpecially to Captain Stanhope for his 
great civilities during his confinement 
aboard the ſhip under his command. 
Seeing his fellow-priſoners from the 
port-holes as he leapt into the gun- 


boat which lay alongſide, looking 
withtully after him, he hollowed 
aloud, „ Farcwell, my lads—it is all 
over now; but keep up your ſpirits 
—we ſhall meet aloft, gain a happier 
port, in a better birth, and get on 


weigh under fairer wind.” 


To the commander of the veſſel 
which 
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expreſſed much gratitude for the 
handſome treatment he received; re- 
peatedly and ſeriouſly regretting his 
original reception aboard the Sand- 
wich had been ſo different, as the 
conciliating deportment of ſuperiors 


for a ſervice, which was his earlieſt 
choice, and from which nothing but 
_ diſappointment and hard uſage ever 
could have alienated him. Ts 

He was fo entirely himſelf during 
the whole voyage, which laſted near- 
ly two days, as occaſionally to relax 
into pleaſantry. Cyclops was then the 


Conſtant butt of his ridicule, and 


Parker was never better pleaſed than 


when his jeſts put this man out of 
He had the more enjoy- 
ment that he perceived his wit ſo ac- 
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ceptable to every one about him. 
Cyclops, boaſting of coming trom 
the ſame part of the country with 
one for whom Parker expreſſed a 
ſtrong partiality, « And who does 
not know (ſaid he) that there are 


once both ſweet waters and bitter?“ 
Hearing this fellow loudly vaunt of 
Dis former ſtrength and agility, Parker 

Obſerved, © He did not doubt it, for 


| theſe were characters of bulk and 
vapour, in both of which he thought 


Him almoſt matchleſs.” 


Cyclops diſcovered a good Jeal of 
impatience from not getting a-head, 


as the winds were contrary. © What, 
(ſaid Parker), are you not. ſatisfied 


with having an admiral of the Britiſh 


fleet in chains, but you muſt alſo 


uſurp the command of the elements, 
or, becauſe you have the honour to be 


my executioner, are you likewiſe as 

mad as the Perſian tyrant who order- 

ed his minions to laſh the waves?” 
Theſe levities are ſelected from 


many he then ſported, and are now 


put on record, merely to ſhew the 


ſelf- poſſeſlion of this extraordinary 


man in circumſtances the moſt tre- 
mendous in which any human crea- 
ture can ſtand! It kept the curioſity 


of thoſe he converſed with afloat, as 


well as pleaſed them and enhanced 
their admiration of him. 
certainly became not a little vain of 
his contequence, as he could not be 


And he 
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which carried him down the river he 


inſenſible of the reſpe& his parts ex. 
torted, even from ſuch as regarded 
his very perſon with averſion. 

His approach to the Sandwich had' 


no vilible influence on his temper, ot 
in any degree abated the facetiouſneſs 
he indulged, 
might ſtill have regained his affection -_ 


| As he entered the 
Nore, the recollection of the homage 
paid him during the brief period of 
his power by the crews of the reſpec. 


tive ſhips who acknowledged and ſup. 


ported him in it, only drew from him 
this trite reflection, „That ambition 


ſeldom accompliſhes its object, and 


when it docs.” i 
But he added, in a ſtile of obvious 
exultation, that, though the world 
execrated his conduct, no man ever 
aſſumed or poſſeſſed ſo much influence 
as he did without uſing it worſe, do- 
ing both more miſchief and leſs good; 
and that he truſted his countrymen _ 
would ſoon be ſenſible, that the evi! 
apprehended was all imaginary, and 
that the benefit actually produced 


never enjoys it for any length of time 


| was real and ſeaſonable. 
ſome fountains which ſend forth at 


On going aboard the Sandwich, his 


deportment was ſteady, ſolemn, and 
collected. He offered no familiarity | 
to any of his former aſſociates, and 


commanded no common degree of de. 
ference and attention from all the 
centinels and every one near him. 


He was exceedingly deſirous for a de- 


cent interment, and wrote a petition 
for that purpoſe to Admiral Lut- 


widge, but could not prevail with the 


commanding officer to ſend it. The 


captain was abſent, and did not come 


aboard in time for him to renew the 

To oe Co es 
Paſt ten o'clock at night, however, 

and ſome time after he had compoſes 


_ himſelf to reſt, a letter from a neigh- 
bouring magiſtrate was ſent aboard to 


the chaplain, deſiring him to try 
what he could learn of Parker, about 
the origin of the mutiny, and whether 


it was ſuggeſted, aided, or abetted, by 
any individuals on-ſhore ? 


On theſe. 
particulars he had been frequently 
teaſed by almoſt all with whom he had 
converſed, at leaſt ſince caſt. To 
the repetition of theſe queſtions, he 
therefore gave the ſame flat negative 
he had always done. And he added, 
with a peeviſhneſs by no Ones 1 
| itua 
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pitual to him, that he had never 
made but one declaration on the ſub- 
ject, and knew of no circumſtance 


now, that could either change his 


ind, or entitle him to more credit 
CY 


he night preceding his execution 
afforded him more comfortable reſt 
than uſual, though he always ſlept 


ſound. And he confeſſed, by no 


means addicted as he was to the habit 


bf believing dreams, the images 
which had amuſed him while aſleep 
left him not when awake, but ſtamp— 
ed a variety of agreeable impreſſions 
on his mind. Id bop | 

He was called that morning by his 
own deſire at {even o'clock, and waſh- 
ed himſelf all over in a pail of water, 


previous to his receiving the ſacra- 
Aware of the ſurprize excit- 


ment. 
ed by this odd circumſtance, he ſaid, 
« he knew how bodies in the condi- 
tion to which his would ſoon be re— 
duced were commonly uſed, and that, 


| as cleanlineſs was the only thing that 


could procure the leaſt decency to his, 


he had thought it his duty not to 


neglect it.“ 


When ſummoned to public prayers 


on the quarter, deck, he ſignified not 


a4 little eagerneſs for ſome breaktaſt, 
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He was a man of real ſobriety, but 
always ate heartily. And being aſk. 
ed how he could enjoy ſuch an appe=- 
tite, or wiſh to indulge it ina ſituation 
ſo peculiarly ſolemn and intereſting, _ 
« He could not tell,” he ſaid, “ how 


to anſwer for the calls of nature, 


which, with him, were now juſt as 
ſtrong and regular as ever. But, as 
he was entering on a very trying 

ſcene, in which he was deſtined to be 
the principal actor, it became him to 
omit no kind of ſupport his want 
ſuggeſted. And he had ſeldom found 
any great exertion of ſpirit from or- 


gans much debilitated.“ 


The public were acquainted at the 
time with what intrepidity and calm 


_unruffled dignity he performed his 


part, and introduced the tragedy that 
was ſo long ſuſtained on that awful 
theatre. There was not perhaps an_ 
individual on-board the Sandwich, or 


amongſt the numerous ſpectators who 
ſurrounded her on that occaſion, who 
appeared leſs appalled by the dread. 


ful apparatus than himſelf. Whate- 
ver were his crimes, which we hope 


at the throne of grace may find par- 
don, he left this world at leaſt like a 


man, we wiſh we could ſay like an 


honeſt man and a good Chriſtian. 


| ConvenTualr Vows. 


ks George Staunton relates the 
I following intereſting circum- 


| ſtance, which took place much about 


the time the Chineſe embaſſy touched 


| at Tenerifte, and which at that time 


made ſome noiſe in the ifland. | 
A young lady, during her noviciate 
in a Convent there, had, by uncom- 


mon accident, the opportunity of ſee- 
lag a youth, who inſpired her with a 
| pallion inconſiſtent with her former 


views of religious retirement, Not- 
withſtanding the apparent freedom 


left to novices to alter their inten- 


tions, it is in fact as unſafe as it is 
rare, This young novice manifeſted 
Do ſymptoms of reluctance in purſu- 
ing her original vocation, and prepa- 
rations were made for the awful cere- 
money of taking the laſt ſolemn vow 
to renounce the world. 


3 


On ſuch occaſions it is cuſtomary to 


throw open the gates of the convent, 
1n order to fatisfy the public that the 
ladies within them are equally at li- 


berty to quit it altogether, or to con- 


tinue within its walls. When the 
day arrived which was to ſeal her 


doom, and conſign her for ever to the 
cloiſter, her relations and friends aſ- 
ſembled as is uſual to be preſent on 


the occaſion. In the crowd of the 


ſpectators was the young gentleman 


who was diſputing with Heaven the 


fair victim. After ſolemn exhorta- 
tions from the pulpit, that now the 
final moment was arrived, when ſhe. 
was to devote herſelf to God, aban- 
doning all ſublunary conſiderations, 
as well as all ties of affection or of 
blood, or inſtantly to quit the holy 
place ſhe then inhabited ior ever, — ſhe 
N | | _ ſtretched 
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expreſſed much gratitude for the 
handſome treatment he received; re- 
peatedly and ſeriouſly regretting his 
original reception aboard the Sand- 
wich had been ſo different, as the 
_ conciliating deportment of ſuperiors 


might ſtill have regained his affection - 


for a ſervice, which was his earlieſt 
choice, and from which nothing but 
diſappointment and hard uſage ever 
could have alienated him. 

He was ſo entirely himſelf during 
the whole voyage, which laſted near- 
ly two days, as occaſionally to relax 


into pleaſantry. Cyclops was then the 


_ conſtant butt of his ridicule, and 
Parker was never better pleaſed than 


when his jeſts put this man out of 
humour. He had the more enjoy— 
ment that he perceived his wit fo ac- 
ceptable to every one about him. 


Cyclops, boaſting of coming from 


the ſame part of the country with 
one for whom Parker expreſſed a 
ſtrong partiality, © And who does 
Hot know (ſaid he) that there are 
ſome fountains which ſend forth at 
once both ſweet waters and bitter?“ 
Hearing this fellow loudly vaunt of 
Dis former ſtrength and agility, Parker 
obſerved, © He did not doubt it, for 


. theſe were characters of bulk and 


vapour, in both of which he thought 
him almoſt matchleſs.” 
Cyclops diſcovered a good deal of 
impatience from not getting a-head, 


as the winds were contrary. *< What, 


(aid Parker), are you not. ſatisfied 
with having an admiral of the Britiſh 


fleet in chains, but you muſt alſo 
uſurp the command of the elements, 
or, becauſe you have the honour to be 


my executioner, are you likewiſe as 
mad as the Perſian tyrant who order- 


ed his minions to Jaſh the waves?“ 
Thefe 


put on record, merely to ſhew the 
ſelf- poſſeſſion of this extraordinary 
man in eircumſtances the moſt tre— 


mendous in which any human crea- 


ture can ſtand! It kept the curioſity 
of thoſe he converſed with afloat, as 
well as pleaſed them and enhanced 
their admiration of him. And he 
certainly became not a little vain of 
his contequence, as he could not be 
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which carried him down the river he 


inſenſible of the reſpect his parts ex. 
torted, even from ſuch as regarded 
his very perſon with averſion. | 

His approach to the Sandwich had 
no viſible influence on his temper, or 
in any degree abated the facetiouſneſ; 
he indulged. 
Nore, the recollection of the homage 
paid him during the brief period of 


his power by the crews of the reſpec. 


tive ſhips who acknowledged and ſup. 


ported him in it, only drew from him 


this trite reflection, „That ambition 


ſeldom accompliſhes its object, and 
never enjoys it for any length of time 


when it does.” 

But he added, in a ſtile of obvious 
exultation, that, though the world 
execrated his conduct, no man ever 
aſſumed or poſſeſſed ſo much influence 


as he did without uſing it worſe, do- 


ing both more miſchief and leſs good; 
and that he truſted his countrymen 
would ſoon be ſenſible, that the evi 


apprehended was all imaginary, and 


that the benefit actually produced 
was real and ſeaſonable. | 
On going aboard the Sandwich, his 


| deportment was ſteady, ſolemn, and 


collected. He offered no familiarity. 

to any of his former aſſociates, and 
commanded no common degree of de. 
terence and attention from all the 


centinels and every one near him. 


He was exceedingly defirous for a de- 
cent interment, and wrote a petition 


for that purpoſe to Admiral Lut- 
widge, but could not prevail with the 


commanding officer to ſend it. The 
captain was abſent, and did not come 
aboard in time for him to renew the 
requeſt. 

Paſt ten o (clock at night, however, 


and ſome time after he had compoſes _ 


himſelf to reſt, a letter from a neigh- 


| bouring magiſtrate was ſent aboard to 
levities are ſelected from 
many he then ſported, and are no- 


the chaplain, deſiring him to try 
what he could learn of Parker, about 


the origin of the mutiny, and whether 
| it was lüggeſted, aided, or abetted, by 


any individuals on- ſhore ? On theſe 
particulars he had been frequently 
teaſed by almoſt all with whom he had 
converſed, at leaſt ſince caſt. To 
the repetition of theſe queſtions, he 
therefore gave the ſame flat negative 
he had always done. And he added, 
with a peeviſuneſs * no 1 wa 
itu 


As he entered the 
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ot: to him, that he had never 
made but one declaration on the ſub- 
ject, and knew of no circumſtance 


now, that could either change his 


mind, or entitle him to more credit 
than before. 


The night preceding his execution 


afforded him more comfortable reſt 
than uſual, though he always ſlept 
| ſound. And he confeſſed, by no 


means addicted as he was to the habit 


| bf believing dreams, the images 


Which had amuſed him while aſleep 
left him not when awake, but ſtamp- 


ed a variety of agreeable PTE ONS 
on his mind. 

He was called that morning by his 
own deſire at ſeven o'clock, and waſh- 
ed himſelf all over in a pail of water, 


| previous to his receiving the ſacra- 
Aware of the ſurprize excit- 


ment. 
ed by this odd circumſtance, he ſaid, 
« he knew how bodies in the con. 
tion to which his would ſoon be re- 


duced were commonly uſed, and that, 
as cleanlineſs was the only thing that 


could procure the leaſt decency to his, 


neglect it.” 


always ate heartily, 
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He was a man of real ſobriety, but 
And being aſk. 
ed how he could enjoy ſuch an appe- 
tite, or wiſh to indulge it in a ſituation 
ſo peculiarly folema and intereſting, 


« He could not tell,“ he ſaid, how 
to anſwer for the "calls of nature, 


which, with him, were now juſt as 
ſtrong and regular as ever. But, as 
he was entering on a very trying 
ſcene, in which he was deſtined to be 
the principal actor, it became him to 
omit no kind of ſupport his want 


ſuggeſted. And he had ſeldom found 


any great exertion of ſpirit from or- 
gans much debilitated. ? 

The public were acquainted at the 
time with what intrepidity and calm 
unruffled dignity he performed his 
part, and introduced the tragedy that 
was ſo long ſuſtained on that awful 
theatre. There was not perhaps an 
individual on-board the Sandwich, or 
amongſt the numerous ſpectators who 


ſurrounded her on that occaſion, Who 


appeared leſs appalled by the dread- 


ful apparatus than himſelf. Whate- 
| he had thought it his duty not to 


ver were his crimes, which we hope 


at the throne of grace may find par- 

When ſummoned to public prayers . 
on the quarter, deck, he ſignified not 
a Ar . for ſome breakfaſt. | 


don, he left this world at leaſt like a 
man, we wiſh we could ſay like an 


honeſt man and a Seed Chriſtian. 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GAL LAN TR. 


5 Convent val Vows. 


any George Staunton relates the 
following intereſting circum- 


- ſtance, which took place much about 
the time the Chineſe embaſſy touched 
at Tenerifte, and which at that time 


made ſome noiſe in the iſland. 

A young lady, during her noviciate 
in a convent there, had, by uncom- 
mon accident, the opportunity of ſee- 


ing a youth, who inſpired her with a 
|  patſon inconſiſtent with her former 


views of religious retirement. Not- 
withſtanding the apparent freedom 
left to novices to alter their inten- 
tions, it is in fact as unſafe as it is 
rare, This young novice manifeſted 
no ſymptoms of reluctance in purſu- 


ing her original vocation, and prepa- 


rations were made for the awful cere- 
money of taking the laſt ſolemn yow 
to renounce the world. 


3 


tinue within its walls. 


On ſuch occaſions it is cuſtomary tc to 
throw open the gates of the convent, 
in order to ſatisfy the public that the 
ladies within them are equally at li- 
berty to quit it altogether, or to con- 
When the 
day arrived which was to ſeal her 
doom, and conſign her for ever to the 


cloiſter, her relations and friends aſ- 


ſembled as is uſual to be preſent on 
the occaſion. In the crowd of the 
ſpectators was the young gentleman 


who was diſputing with Heaven the 
fair victim. 


After ſolemn exhorta- 
tions from the pulpit, that now the 
final moment was arrived, when ſhe 
was to devote herſelf to God, aban- 
doning all ſublunary conſiderations, 
as well as all ties of affection or of 
blood, or inſtantly to quit the holy 
Pare he then inhabited 1 ror ever,—ſhe 
| ſtretched 


in age. 
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ſtretched out her hand to the youth, 
who advanced quickly to receive it, 
and hurrying with her directly from 
the church, while the prieſts, the 


ANECDOTES or an GREAT CONDE, 


MAGAZINE. 
nuns, her relations, and the people, 


ſtood motionlels with aſtonithment, 


the happy pair got ſoon ſafely to x 
place where they were married, 


„ PARTICULARLY OF HIs 


BEHAVIOUR BEFORE THE WALLS oF FRIBOURG. 


ois de Bourbon, ſecond Prince 


of Conde, whoſe exploits gained 


him the title of Great, was born at 
Paris on the 7th of September, 1621; 
and was while very young created 
Duke d'Enguien. The art of war 
he ſeemed to have received by in- 
ſtint from his birth. 


to flame like a blazing ſtar in the he- 


miſphere. He determined immedate- 


ly attack the army of Spain, engaged 
in the ſiege of Rocroi. The re- 


monſtrances of Mareſchal de l'Hopi- 
tal were overborne by his ardour ; 


and, in the execution of his deſign, 
the fire of youth was united with ſkill 
and judgment ſcarcely to be found 
The Spaniſh infantry, till 
then deemed invincible, was broken 
by his impetuous charge : the Count 


of Fuentes, who commanded it, pe- 


riſhed on the field; nine thouſand 
ſlaughtered enemies, and twenty 
pieces of cannon, atteſted the deciſive 
victory of France, and uſhered in the 
dawning glory of her general, 
Thionville, on the banks of the 
Moſelle, had excited the deſires and 


awed the aſpiring genius of Riche- 
lieu; it now yielded to the arms of 


the Duke of Enguien, who rapidly 
traverſed the Rhine, and advanced to 


avenge the death of the Connt of 
Guebriant, who had glorioufly fallen 
in the ſucceſsful ſiege of Rotwil. The 
imperialiſts had availed themſelves of 


the fate of that general, and the diſ- 


ſenſions of his ſucceſſors in command, 
by the total defeat of the French near 


Tudelingen ; but this diſgrace was 


_ effaced by the valour and {kill of the 


Duke of Enguien, who attacked and 


forced the imperial army under the 
walls of Fribourg; and defeated him 
in three ſucceſſive battles. Un one of 


_ theſe _ finding the enemy very obſer 


At the age of 
two and twenty, in 1643, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the French 
forces on the frontiers of Flanders, 
and began already, at that early age, 


the famous action of Senef. 


nate, he was ſcen to throw his general; 


ftaff into the enemy's mntrenchments, and 


then marched on, ſword in hand, to reco- 
ver it, overtur ning every thing in his way. 


This is the action repreſented i in the 
annexed plate. 


He conquered 1 in one campaign an 
extent of more than fifty leagues of 
country. Turenne received a check 
at Mariendal; Conde flew to revenge 
it; and, on the zd of Auguſt 1645, | 
obtained a complete victory in the 
plains of Nordlingen, which was 
marked by the death of the Count de 
Meric. In 1646 he took Dunkirk, 
and Ypres in 1648 ; on the 2oth of 


Auguſt in the ſame year he gained 
the battle of Lens, where he cut the 
enemy's army in pieces. 


In that civil 
war of which Mazarine was the prin- 

Cipal cauſe, Conde was ſometinies 
for and ſometimes againſt the mi- 
niſters; and his ſucceſs was various. 
When retired to the Low Countries, 
and joined to the Spaniards, the 
throwing ſuccours into Cambrai and 


the famous retreat from before Arras 


in 1654, did great honour to his mi- 
litary talents. Two years after, he 


cauſed the ſiege of Valenciennes to 
be raiſed; but at the battle of Dumes 
he was unfortunately taken priſoner. 


He was reſtored to his country in 


1659, which he ſerved in the conqueſt 


of Franche Compte in 1668, and 1n 
the Dutch war in 1672 ; he took. 
Weſel, was wounded near Tolhuis, 
&c. In 1674 he ſecured the conqueſts 
of France from the deſigns of the al- 


lies, whole rear-guard he defeated in 


the death of Turenne, he continued 


the war of Germany with ſucceſs.—- 


The gout having conſtrained him to 
retire from public life, he paſſed his 
latter days in the cultivation of let- 


ters; and died at Fontainbleau in 
1686. It was ſaid of the Great 


Conde, that he had the aſpect of an 
eagle, and the heart of a lion. | 
5 - SELECT - 


After 
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$S ELECT 
The SAILOR's TOAST. 
ACK OAK H AM was a gallant tar, 
And doated on the love ely Poll, 
Whoſe charms were like the morning ſtar, 
And radiant as the beams of Sol. 
To live, and for cach other true, 
They ſwore, by ail the fajnts above, 
And Jack, wnerever failing, too, 


Gave Here's the pretty girl 1 love. 


It happened once, they made à port 

Where beauty held its magic reign, 

And each bold tar, in 2morous ipoit, 
Forgot the perils © f the: main; 

Round went the elais and Jett at -whin, 

The ſong and toalt at ev'ry move 'S 

Bur Jack, whene'er they Ccal;'d ou him, 
Cave Here's the pretty git! I love. 


Thus, faithful, Jack in every clime, 
True to his girl, dwelt on her charms, 
And ſoon arriv' the happy time 
When each was lock'dintother's arms. 
Safe now they*d made the nujtial coxit, 
And Jack, once more his love to biove, 
When alk'd by fricndihip for his toa't, 
Cave Here s the e girl J love. 


To PEACE 
ET URN, tweet Peace! Ah whither 
art thou flown ? 
How art thou trighted from this v etch - 
ed land! 
Which once it pleas'd thee to protect and 
own, 


How great! how bleſt! deveath thy 


mild command. | 
Fair child of holy Love ! companion dear 
Of meek Content and 8 Inno 

cence! 
Oh! if thy gentle eyes ſuch light can bear, 
Ot Britain's ſons beho1d the dire offene! 


Th' induſtrious merchant” s ever-anvious 
mind. 5 
Oppreſt with care, his treafure lot de- 
plores; 
Vet curſes he nor treach rous ſeas, nor 
wind, 


Nor pointed 1. rocks unſeen, nor craggy 


ſhores; 


But thee he curſes, oh thou moſt accurſt ! 

| Ottspring of mad Ambition ! cruel War! 

Go reignia hell, be there ſupremely wont, 
Theblackelt, molt maalign: ht-demon far! 


Whether remote in twilight thades You. 


ſleep, 


Mild Peace or chuſe in cottage low to 
dwell; 


Or won by pray 'r and nurſt in ſilence deep. 
Hide your fair form within the her- 


mit's cell; 
Vor. V. No. 64 


The king ſaid unto! 


_ 


There's Fred*ric; Will, 


K k 


i 


Oh let Britannia's griefs thy pity move; 
Return! and with thee bilng a be aute- 
OUS train; | 
Plenty and Order, Piety and 18 
And Art and SCIENCE, Wall tliy bliſsful 
reign. 


Ah turn ! let thy majeſtic look ſerene 


Check the wild rage of thy preſump— 
tuous focs 2: RE, 

ny bean umle mall calm the troubled 
ſcene, | 

Chear my (ad heart, 
country' 8 woes. 


THE PR 


and heal my 
INCH'S MARRIAGE. 
AN Orp S 


SONG. 


| Ode liſten to my dittzs you royal 


men df London: 


The prince at laſt has ty'd a knot that 
never can be undone; 


The royal howfſe of H. over; the tarling 


of the nation, 


Is likely, How, to laſt for another 
10. 


genera- 
bow, wow, „ 


11s ſon, I know you're 
dice 1 1805 Hr z; | | 
A wife you muſt Rare 
troven nor fret, ſir; 
Go over to Gerinany, to fetch FRur prer 
couſin, 
There's highneſſes en 0 . you may pi. * 
them dy the dozen, 
| Bow, wow, &c. 


and you need not 


The prince replies, Good father, will you 
Ddut pay Tie money : 
I'll take me one of them, and tho mall! n= 
my honey; | 
weet Caroline of Bronſwick nas got a 
pretty hand, {ir ; 


Will you but pay my debts, then I'll take. 


lr? : 

Bow, wow, &. 

To pay your debts myſelf, I ſhould be 
mus 3 to blame, ſir; 


her at command, 


and all the reſts 
TIT, ak Of me the ſame, fir. 

But johnny Bull, Who pays 1or all, he'Il 
pay, vob need not doubt TH WEN: | 

So You Prepare to wed; and Tory ſneak to 
Pitt about it. Bow, wow, Ec. 


They ſent for the pi iaceſs, ihe needed ! lit. 
tic a 2.3 

The noble dukes her eat her, beftow'd on 
her his ef, 

Sue left her home ſo dear, 
upon the ocean, 

And to England came over for honour and 


Promotion, Bow, WoW, &C. 


d 


to embark 
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And when the bridegroom met her he 
humbly paid his duty; 

He kindly took her round the waiſt, and 
ſhew'd the folk a beauty. 

So now, that you are married, adieu to 
dice and harlot, 

And ſtick as cloſe unto your wife as roy al 
George to Charlotte. 

Bow, wow, &. 


ON ADM. DUNCAN's VICTORY. 

5 \ \ T HEN Howe beat the fleet of repub- 

lican France, 

And the Jacobins taught, in a new way, 
tko dance, 

Old e ee cricd out: 


„What ufurper 
is here? 


For the fate of my empire, LOW, Vin. 


in fear.“ 


| the God, 

And made him emerge from his wat'ry 
abode, 

As he ſaw that the Dons, though 1 more 
num'rous, were bcat, 


He ſtar'd —and flunk back to his briny 


retreat. 


But when Duncan, once more, call d the 


God from the deep 


At a third brilliant victory t to take a ſhort 


peeps 
He exclaim'd, with amazement, T FINS 
Britain again ! | 
Tis ſhe that, in future, muſt rule o'er 
F001 main : 
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« With the brave Britiſh tars tis in vain 
to diſpute ; 
Before them their foes muſt be humble 
and mute: | 
And I too ſubmiſſive my head here incline, 
And to Britain forever my trident reſign!“' 


On the brave Britith tars, then, wile 
guard this tair itle, 
May happineſs, health, and proſperity, 
ſmile! 
May they nc'er be expos'd to misfortune _ 
Or woe; 
But be blelt with all bleſſings, wherever 


they go! _ Tom PrirEs. 


A NA GR A M. 


Fe R letters tranſpos'd mark the huſ- 


band and wife, 


Who, furrounded with dirt, ſport a mu- 
{ical life | 


| 3 
When the victory of Jervis again rous'd ho poems, enigmas, and rebuſſes, made, 


While their houſe, like, a pig-ſtye, their 
neatneſs difplay'd! 


8 advance nought but truth, and no ſecret 


I blab! 
For Dick was a bard, and his wife was a 
drab !_ 


CHIT-CHAT ar a COUNTRY 


| BALL. | 
AYS the captain ſo pert, as he handed 
Mits down, 


| « What a number of 90 for a ſmall 


country town!“ 


Miſs {imply reply'd. « sir, few towns 


can boaſt more; 


At the great there' s Ax, and the mall 


one 8 22 


' DEFEAT OF THE DUTCH FLEET, &. 


From the LONDON GAZET TES. 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Oct. 13, 1797. 


IEUTENANT Brodie, of the Role 
cutter, arrived early this morning 


with a letter from Admiral Duncan, com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's ſhips, 


Kc. employed in the North Sea, to Evan 
Nepean, Eſq. of which the following 1s 


a copy: 
Venerable, off the Coaſt of Holland, 
the 12th of October. h 
Sir, I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, 
for the information of the lords commil- 


ſioners of the admiralty, that at nine 


o*clock this morning I got light of the 
Dutch fleet; and half paſt twelve l paſ- 
ſed through their line, and the action 


commenced, which has been very ſevere. 
The admiral's ſhip is difmaſted, and has 


ſtruck, as have ſeveral others, and one is 
on fire. 
1 ſhall ſend Captain Fairfax with par- 


| Neulays the moment 1 can fpare him. 


ADMIRALTY- OFFICE, 04, 16. 
Captain Fairfax, of the Venerable, ar- 
rived early this morning with diſpatches 
from Adam Duncan, Elq. admiral of the 
blue, commander in chiet of his majeſty's 
ſhips, &c. euiployed in the North Sea, to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. lecretary of the ad- 
wiralty, of which the following are 
copies: 

Venerable at Sea, 13th Oftober 1797, 
| _ off the Coaſt of Holland. 

Sir, Be pleaſed to acquaint the lords 
conimiſſioners of the admiralty, that, 
judging it of conſequence their lordſhips 
ſhould have as early information as poſ- 


ſible of the defeat of the Dutch fleet un- 
der the command of Admiral De Winter, 


I diſpatched the Roſe cutter at three P. M. 
on the 12th inſt, with a ſhort letter to you | 
immediately after the action was ended. I 
have now farther to acquaint you, for 
their lordthips' information, that in the 
night of the roth inſt. after 1 had ſent 

| away 


dis 
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away my letter to you of that date, I 


placed my ſquadron in ſuch a ſituation as 


to prevent the enemy from returning to 
the Texel without my falling in with 


them. At nine o'clock in the morning of 


the 1:th 1 got ſight of Capt. Trollope's 
ſquadron, with ſignals flying for an 
enemy to leeward ; 1 immediately bore 


up, and made the fignal for a general 


chace, and foon got fight of them, form- 


ing in a line on the larboard tack to re- 


ceive us, the wind at N. W. As we ap- 
proached near, 1 made the ſignal for the 
1quadroa to ſhorten fail, in order to con- 
nect them; ſoon after I ſaw the land be- 
tween Camperdow n and Egmont, about 
nine miles to leeward of the enemy, and 
finding there was no time to be loſt in 
making the attack, I made the tignal to 
bear up, break the enemy's line, and en- 
gage them to leeward, each ſhip her op- 


- ponent, by which I got between them and 
the land, whither they were faſt ap- 


proaching. My ſignals were obeyed with 
great promptitude, and Vice-admiral On- 
flow, in the Monarch, bore down on the 
enemy's rear in the molt gallant manner, 
his diviſion following his example, and 


the action commenced about forty mi- 
nutes paſt twelve o'clock. The Venerable 
Toon got through the enemy's line, and 1 
began a cloſe action, with my di viſion on 
their van, which laſted near twe hours 


anda half, when] obferved all the matts 
of the Dutch admiral's thip to go by the 
board. She was, however, defended for 
ſome time in a molt gallant manner; but, 


being over-pretied by numbers, her co- 
lours were ſtruck, and Admiral de Winter 


was ſoon brought on-board the Venerable. 


On looking around me, I obſerved the 


ſkip bearing the vice-admiral's flag was 


_ alſo diſmaſted, and had ſurrendered to 


Vice-admiral Onſlow ; and that many o- 
thers had likewiſe ſtiuck.— Finding we 
Mere in nine tathoms water, and not ftar— 


ther than five miles from the land, my 


attention was fomuch taken up in getting 


the heads of the diiabled thips oft thoie, 


that I was not ableto diſtinguiſh the num- 
ber of thips captured. We have taken 
poſſeſſion of eight or nine: more of them 


had ſtruck ; but, taking advantage of the 


night, and being to near their own coaſt, 


they ſucceeded in getting oit, and ſome of 


them were ſeen going into the Texel the 
next morning. 


It is with the greateſt pleaſure and ſa- 


tisfaction 1 make known to their lordthips 


the very gallant behaviour of Vice admi- 
ral Onſlow, the captains, officers, ſeamen, 
and marines, of the ſquadron, who all ap- 
peared actuated with the truly Britith 
{pirit, at leaſt thoſe that I had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing. | 


K K 2 
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One of the enemy's mips caught fire 


in the action and drove very near the Ve- 


nerable, but I have the pleaſure to ſay it 
was extinguiſhed, and the is one of the 
ſhips in our pollefſion. — The ſquadron 
has ſuflered much in their maſts, and 


yards, and rigging, and many of them 


have loſt a number of men; however, in 


no proportion to that of the enemy. The 


carnage on-board the two ſhips that bore 
the admirals flags has been beyond all 
delcription; they have had no Jets than 


250 men killed and wounded on-board of 
each ihip; and here I have to lament the 


lots of Captain Burgeſs, of his majeſty's 


ſhip tie Ardent, who brought that ſhip 


into action in the moſt gallant and maſter- 
ly manuer, but was untortunately killed 
ſoon after. However the ſhip continued 
the action cloſe until quite diſabled. The 


public have Jott a good and gallant officer 
in Captain Burgeſs, and 1, with others, a 


ſincere friend. 


Captain Trollope” © CXErtions 4 f active 
good conduct in keeping fight of the 


enemy *s fleet until I came up, have been 
truly meritorious, and, 1 truſt will meet 


a juſt reward. 
I ſend this by Ca aptain Fairfax, by. 


whole advice ! profited much during the 
action, and who will give their lordſhips 


any fanher. PartiGUlars they may with e 


Know. 


ADAM DUNCAN. 
A Liſt of Killed and IVounded on Bored 


the Ships of Admiral Duncan's Squa- 


dron in an Action with the Dutch on 
the 11th of October 1797. 


Venerable—13 ſeamen, 2 marines, kil. 


led; 6 otticers, 52 leamen, 4 marines, 


. Total: 29: ©: 

Monar ch—2 ors, 24 ſeamen, killed; 
g oflicers, 79 ſeamen, 12 marines, wound- 
ed. Total 136. 


Bedford—-2 midthipmen, 26 fonmnen; 1 
marines, killed; 1 lieutenant, 37 ſeamen, 


3 marines, wounded, Total 71. 


Powerful—-8 ſeumen, 2 marines, killed; 
4 olficers, 74 icamen aud marines, wound- 


ed. Total 88. 
Is—1 teaman, 1 marine, killed; 3 
officers, 18 ſeamen, wounded. Total 23. 
Ardent—2 officers, 33 ſeamen, 6 ma- 
rines, killed; 8 officers, 85 ſeamen, 11 
marines, 3 boys, wounded. Total 148. 
Agincourt— None killed or wounded, 
Belliqueux—2 officers, 20 ſeamen, 3 
marines, killed; 3 officers, 63 ſeamen, 
12 Marines, wounded. Total 1 
Lancaſter 


As moſt of the ſhips of the ſquadron | 
are much diſabled, and ſcveral of the 
prizes diſmaſted, I thall make the beſt of 
my WAY WHY thein to the Nore. | 


2 


3 


n 
—— 


. 


rr 


Hightly in the head, 


44 { Gs 
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Lancater—3 feamen killed; 2 officers, 

13 ſeamen, 3 marines, Wounded, Total 21. 
Triumph—25 ſeameu, 3 marines, 1 

boy, killed; 5 officers, 50 ſeamen and 

marines, wounded. Total 84. 

Grand Total of Killed and Wounded, 751. 


U ſſicers Rilled. 
Monarch—]. P. Tindall and Moyle 
Finley, midthipmen. 
Ardent—Capt. Burgeſs, Michael Dunn, 
maſter. 
Belliqueux —Lieut. Robert Wehſter, 
James Miine, maſter's mate 


Officers wounded. 
Venerable—Licuts. Clay and Douglas, 
Lieut, Chambers of the marines, Stewart, 


 midikipman, Brown, Pilot. 
Monarch-- Lieut. Retalick, Lieutenant 


Smith of the. marines, George Maſſic, 
Benjamin Clement, D.nicl Sherwin, 
Charles Slade, midſthismen, John Clüm— 
ley, maſter's mate. | 

Bed: ord Lieut Keencr, 

Powerful Lic ut. ſennings, Mel. Jones, 
boatſwain, Danicl Kogers, v11d{L1pman, 
Lieut. Walker of the marines, 


Itis— Lieut. Charles Rea of the ma- 
rines, Simon Fraſer and John Walker, 


midthipnen. 


Ardent— Lients. James Roſe and john 


Sobriel, Capt. Cuthbert of malines, jolin 


Tracy aud John Atrey, maſter's mates, 


Thomas Leopard, widcn 5 John 


Taylor, c captain! 5 Clerk, 034 buy, Ccoige 


Filliar, midſhipman, flig lily. 


Bel ORE AR: Koebuyt England, 
ſlightiy, Capt. James Cafſel of marines, 
Nigitly, James Scott, midthipman. 

 Lancaſter—Lieuts, Morgan and Sandys 
of the niarines, 8 

Tiiumph—Capt. Eſlington, Nightiy in 
the arm, Chapman, tirſt licutenant, 
Trollope, third lieu- 
tenant in the foot, Read, matter, flightly 


bruifed, Jones, midihipman, ſlightly in 


the face. ADAM DUNCAN. 
Lift of Dutch Ships taken 111 of Of, 


1 Delt-- Capt. Verdoorn, 56 guns, 375 


men. 


2; Jupiter—Vice-admiral Reyntjes and 


Rear-admia} Meuſes, 74 guns, 55% men. 


3. Alkmaar— Capt. Kiait, 56 guns, 


359 men. 


4. Haerlem Capt. Wiggete 80 guns, 


55 men. 


5 Munnikkendham- capt. Lancafter, 
70 men. 

6. aller 2cr—Capt. Holland, 64 guns, 
450 men. 

7. Vryhead (the Liberty)—Admiral de 
Winter Van Koſſem, 74 £21'S, 550 men, 

8. Admiral Desrics— apt. Legers, 63 
Suns, 4 men, 


3 


particulars. 


of Lundic in the Shire 
king has allo granted the dignity of a. 


and his heirs male. 
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9. Hercules Capt. Van Ryſoort, 64 
guns, 450 men. 

10. Gelykheid (the Equality) Captain 
Ruy ſen, 68 guns, 450 men-. | 

11. Ambuſcade— Capt. Lieut, Huys, 
30 guns, 250 men. 

Another line- of. battle ſhip, reported to 
be taken, name unknown. 


Venerable, off Orfordneſs, Oct. 15- 

Sir, In addition to my letter of the 
13th inſt. containivpg the particulars of the 
action of the 11th, and which 1 have not 
been able to ſend away until this day, 1 
have to acquaint you, for the information 
of the lords commiſſioners of the admi— 
ralty, that, from the wind continuing to 
blow on the Dutch coaft, the ftips have 
had great difticulty in keeping off the 
{kore, aud that we have vnavoidably been 
ſeparated, On Friday laſt the wind blew 
ſtrong from the W. S. W. to W. N. W. 
and continued to do fo until Saturday 
worning; it then ſhifted to the north, 


when I made the ſignal to wear, ſtood to 
the weltward, and fortunately anchored. 


here laſt evening. the Venerable being ſo 
leaky, that with all her pumps we could 
but juſt keep her free. This morning I 
obſerved the Monarch, Powerful, Lan- 
caſter, and Beaulieu, at anchor near us, 


three near the Kentith Knock, and three 
11 Hoſley-bay. 


The wind is at N. W. 
and much againſt the diſabled ſhips; I 
have therefore ſent the Lancaſter and 
Beaulieu out to render tnem affiſtance. 

Sir Tho. Williams, in the Endymion, 
who joired me the day after the action, I 
alſo ſent in ſhore, to keep by and affiſt the 
dilabled thips, and I am informed that, in 
the courte of the night, he fell in with a 
Dutch ſhip of the line oft the Texel, and 
had engaged her, but 1 have not heard the 
ADAM DUNCAN, 

{ On the receipt of the above welcome 
news, the Park and Tower guns were 
fired; ard illuminations took place in 
London and almoſt in every town in the 
kingdom. —To reward the principal actors 
en that important day, the king has 
granted dignity of a Viicount of Great 
Britain to Adiniral Duncan and his heirs 

nale, by the name, fi:le, and title, of 
Viſcount Duncan, of Camperdown, and 
of Perth. The 


Baronet of Great Britain to Adm. Onſlow, 
Captain Fairtax is to 
have the honour of kn: gbrhood conterred 
on him tor his ſervices. 

Lieutenant Brodie, of the Roſe cutter, 
who brought home the tit diſpatches 
from Admiral Duncan, is appointed to 
the rank of matter #94 commander inthe 
navy. 


eee 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Sept. 18. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Thomas 


Wolley, Commander of his Majeſty's 

Ship Arethuſa, to Evan Nepean, "Th. 

Sir, Jam to acquaint you, that on the 
2oth of Auguſt, being in lat. zo deg. 49 
min. and long. 55 deg. 50 min. having 


in tow a ſhip under Pruſſian colours, from 


Surinam, which J have detained, ſuf- 
pecting her to be Dutch property, we 


perceived, at daylight, three tail to wind- 


ward of us, one of which, deceived by 


our appearance, bore down upon us, 
under French colours, to within half gun 


ſhot, when the began to fire, Which the 
continued for more than halt an hou: be- 
fore ſhe attempted to eſcape, We were, 
however, fortunate enough to have o 
diſabled her in that time, as to have ren- 
dered her endeavours fiuitlels. 
ſtriking the proved to be ja Guiete, 
French corvette, of 20 French &-pound- 
ers, and 186 men, commanded by 
Guienne, enſeigne de vailleau. She is a 
very handſome ſhip, quite new, this 
being her firſt voyage. She left France 
in April laſt for Cayenne, wiich place 
ſhe lailed trom about four weeks before 
we tell in with her, in company with 
P'Eſpoir a brig of 14 guns, Who kept to 
windward during the action, and ood 
away as ſoon as the tlaw the tute ol the 
Gaiete. They had not taken ang thing, 
J am ftorry to have to add a liſt 9! killde 
and woundect. 


Killed and Wounded on-board lis Maje/e 
ty's Sh. Areinu 2 
One ſeaman killed; Mr. W. . Morton, 
captain's clerk, loſt his leg; two ſeamen 
wounded. | 
Killed and Wounded on-board la Garctc. 
Two 1ſcamen. killed; cistat ditto 
wounded. 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. George Score, 


of his Majejiy's Sloop Ato atrc , to 
Loan Nepean, Ag. dated Nore, Seht. 


21, 1797 
Be pleaſed to inform my lords commit. 


ſioners of the admiralty, that on the 8th 


inſt. the Naze of Norway N. E. 28 leagues, 


being a great diitance in the rear of the 
convoy, under the charge of his majeſty's 
ſhip Leopard, I diſcovered, chaced, and 
a Dutch privatcer ſchooner, 


captured, 
called De Brave, (commanded by Hen- 
 arick Meyers Ditloſs,) mounting five car- 
riaze guns and eight ſwivels, complement 


40 men, but had only 25 on-board when 


take N. ö | ; 
The above privatcer ſailed from Egerce 
in Norway, on the 20 ink, but had not 


taken Ines ching. 


On 


F< tune, 


Copy | of 2 Letter from Captain Boorder, 


chace to. 
| prevented her from gaiuing tle Viie paſ- 
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Copy of a Letter from Capt. Honeyman, 

Commander of his Majeſty's Ship Tyft- 

phone, to Kuan Nepean, Eſq. dated 

Yarmouth Roads, Sept. 19. 

Sir, I have the honour of acquainting. 
you, for the information of my lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, that, on the 
6th inſt. at one P. M. Hellegoland bearing 
S. E. by S. five leagues, I fell in with, 
and captured, after a chace of an hour, in 
his majeſty's ſhip under my command, 
Le Cert Volant, French privateer lugger, 
Citoyen Margoile commander, a few 
hours from the Weſer, belonging to 
Calais, and oniy. four months off the 
ſtocks: had captured nine prizes. She 


niounted 14 three pounders and 6 ſwivels; 


8 of the carriage-guns were thrown over= 
board in the chace, and had on-board 63 
men. She received the fire of ſeveral of 
our guns, and ftruck without making any 
retiitance. | 
ihe commander of whe Cerf Volant in«. 
forins me, that ſhe is ſuppoſed to be one 
of the faiteſt falling veſſels out of France. 
 ROBEKT HONE YMAN. 
Copy of d Leiter from Vice- Admiral 
KG mil, Commander in Chief of his 
NM 7 6 5 Skips and Veſſels at Cork, to 
Toa Nepean E/q. dated Penguin, Cork 
ages 1 Sept. 16. | 
. Picate! to inform my lords commiſſioners 
of the ad! niralty, that his majeſty's ſhip 
Diana anchored oft this harbour yeſterday 
after noon, and tent in a French privateer 
cutter the his captured, name Le Nep- ; 
of 12 guns and 55 men. - 


Commander of hs Majeſty's Sloop © E. 
pres lc, to Evan Nepean, Ejq. 2 
Yarmouth Reads, September 27, 1797. 

Sit, I have the pleaſure. to inform 
vou, for the information of my lords 
commillioners of the admiralty, that On. 
Saturday the 23d init. at one P. M. being 
then oft the coaſt of Holland, the Vlie 


iſland bearing ſouth, diſtance richt lea- 


guess, we diſcovered a ſchocner out four 
or five miles a-head of us, Wach we gave 
The wind being at 0 1th-eait 


tage. Finding we were c 251ning faſt up 
with ner, andjudging WC Wore Unacquainte | 
ed with the coait, the ran cloſe in, and let 
go her anchor in eight feet water. Mr. 
Stephenſon, my maſter, knowing the coaſt 
very well, we 
into leſs than three fathoms, let go our 
anchor, and immediateh) commenced a 
heavy fire on her: they however engaged 
us forty minutes, then cut their cable and 
ran her cn ſhore : thirteen of her crew 
took this opportunity of leaving her r 
5 | ore 


ch until we came 
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fore our boats could take poſſeſſon. No 

time was to be loſt; the ſignal for an 

enemy on their coaſt bad been made from 
our firſt firing on the ſchooner; and we 
could plainly perceive they were bringing 
down two field- pieces againſt us; but 
by our conſtant fire of round and grape 
ſhot, we in a great meaſure ſtopped their 
progreſs: the tide of flood having made, 
the was ſoon got off, without any other 
damage than having received a ſhot be- 
tween wind and water, and which we 
ſoon got ſtopped. 

The ſecond lieut. of the ſchooner was 
Killed : we had a tew ſhot through our 
fails, and two through our entign. She 
proves to be the D'Ondeilbaarlaid, or the 
Invincible Dutch ſchooner, from Amſter— 
dam, mounting ten guns, carrying 46 
men; 
ing: had made no captures; quite a new 
veſſel, and a remarkable faſt ſailer. 

Copy of a Letter from the Right Hou. 
Lord Bridport, A. B. to Evan Nepean, 
2g. dated on-board his Majeſty's Ship 

oval George, 

Oclober, 1797. 

Sir, This day fell in with his majeſty's 
ſhip Unite, Capt. Rowley, having under 
his protection the Indian, a French ſhip 
Privatecr or 
oneof the Leeward lfland convoy, Which 
Were taken by the Phaeton and Unite, on 
the morning of the 24h uit. 

| BRIDPORT. 


Captain Down nman, in the Speedy "REG 


has captured in the Tagus a Spanith 


| _ lugger privatcer, of 2 n 12 twivels, 
and 28 men. 


Captain Seymour, in the Spitfire ſloop, 
has captured a French ſchooner privatcer, 


of 3 guns and 31 men, from St. Maloes. 

Iord Amellus Beavclerk, in the Dryad, 
getting alonzſide the La Corneille French 
Privateer, off Cork, of 12 guns, who re- 
fuſed to bring to, tired ſeveral thot, 
which let her on fire, and ſhe ſoon. after 


ſunk. Lieut. Palmer, and a tew ſeamen 


in the launch, by their perſevetance could 
ſave only 17 out of her crew of go men. 


Capt. Sir Richard Strachan, Bart. of 


the Diamond, inf:rms Mr, Nepean, that 
the boats under Licuterant Rogers had 
brought out of Cape la Heve, a lugger 


Privateer, that had been driven aſhore, 


notwithſtanding her crew and 4 number 
ofthe perſons had aſſembled and fired from 
the cliffs to repel the attempt. 

The Hon. Captain Stopford, in the 
Phaeton, has captured, off Cadiz, la Chaſ- 
ſeur French ſchooner privateer, of 6 guns 
and 47 men: — and Captain Digby, in the 
en has eee, off Liſbon, la Marie 


captured off Falmouth 


left the Vlic iſland only that morn- 


at Sea, the Le of 


16 guns, and the Egmont, 
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Anne, French privateer, of 14 guns and 
go men, 

Captain Lewis, of his majeſty's floop 
Weazle, has taken, off the Land's-End, 
L”'Entreprenante, French cutter privateer, 
carrying one four- e ſome {wivels, 
and 23 men. 

Lieut. Tho. Newton, in the Telema- 
chus armed cutter, has captured the 
Jean Bart French lugger privateer, of eight 
{wivels, and 24 men. 

Capt. Horton, in the Fairy ſloop, has 
funk a French lugger off Boulogne. 

Capt. Graham, in the Melampus, bas 
Le Rayon, a 
French privateer lugger, mounting 6 Car- 
riage guns aud 8 cohorns, and $4 men. 


Capt. Stopford, in the Unite, has cap» 
tured a French brig privateer, called La 
Brunette, pierced tor 16 guns and carry- 
ing 10 (8 thrown overboard), and 80 
Innen. 

I.cs Amies, a ſmall French cutter pri- 
vatcet, having on-board two braſs ſix- 
pounders, two ſwivels, and eighteen men, 
is taken by the Speedwell lugger, LieutC- 
nant Fomlinſon, north of the Start about 
nine Icagues—a coppered French cutter 
Privateer Le Flibuiticr, of four guns, 
five ſwivels, and 29 men, by his mazelty's. 
ip Diana, Captain Faulknor—the San 
Noberta, Spaniſh privatcer ſcliooner, of 
four carriage guns and ſwivels, and 42 
men, by his majeſty's ſhip Cerberus, who 
likewiſe recaptured the Graff, a Danith 


_ ſhip, having on-board a Portugueſe cargo 


of grain, &c. from St. Michael's, bound 
to Liſbon—tle brigantine Le Poitlon Vo- 
lant letter of marque, Captain Latarte, 
laden with wines and-diitcrent kinds of 


merchandize, from Bourdeaux, bound to 


Guadaloupe, pierced for eight guns, but 


had only four on-board, new coppered, 


by La Concorde, 
Cape Finiſterre. 

His majeſty's ſhip Unite has ſent into 
Plymouth La Decouverte French national 
brig, of 14 guns and y1 men, three days 
from Nantz, fuppoled to be bound to 


Captain Roberts, of: 


Guadaloupe with ſecret diſpatches, which 


they threw overboard in Chace, and ten 


Of her guns. 


Licut. Tomlinfon, in the Speed well 
lugger, has captufed the Telemachus, 
French lugger privatecr, mounting 6 brals 


11x-pounders and 6 iwivels, with 35 men. 


EARTHQUAKE 1N SPANISH AMERICA. 
The thock commenced on the 4th of 
February between ſeven and eight in the 
morning, and continued to be telt in 
ſome cantons till the z0th. 
It was not between Santa Fe and Pa- 


nama, but between Cuenęa, Quito, and 


Santa 
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Santa Fe, that the moſt dreadful ravages 
were made. 

Quito, Feb. 20. Hiſtory does not 
furniſh ſo complete a deſtruction as what 
happeacd in the provinces of Tacunga, 
Ambaco, Riobamba, a part of Chimbo, 
and à part of Quito. Not a building now 


remains—all has been levelled with the 


ground. | 

The volcano of Macas, opening in the 
middle, diſplayed a grand eruption, pro- 
ducing an agitation which ſhook the 
mountains with ſuch force, as actually to 
overturn them, ſome emitting rocks and 
whirlwinds of duſt, ſome torrents of lava, 
and others rivers of water. Ygualaga (a 
mountain to the lett of the river Bamba), 
in burſting, ſent forth an immenſe flood 
of lava, ſurcharged with flakes of fire, 
which, in its courſe, ſwept off Capalpi, 
St. Andre's, Guaono, Embyies, Gua- 
nardo, and ſeveral other places. The 
mountain of Moya was as it were ſunk in 
the water, and ſwallowed up with it Pe- 


lile and the famous land of Idelfonſo, on 


which upwards of a thouſand perſons 
perithed. The mountain Cuero tumvied 


on the village of the ſame name, not 


leaving a ſingle witneſs of the frighttul 
difaſter. That of Yalaguy was thrown 
upon Maſdro, and in the midſt of it 
opened a gulph, in which were abſorbed 
all the houſes, temples, and inhabitants, 
with the exception of two individuals. 
This place is transformed into a lake of 
bituminous matter, exhaling a ſulphure- 
ous ſmell, and covered wich flakes of fire, 
Immenſe ruins appear on all tides, which 
the gold and filver of America would be 
inlufticient to repair. 


provinces of Riobamba, Ambato, and 
Tacunga, are thoſe which ſuffered moſt. 
In the latter province many have perithed 
with hunger, and others from thirſt, 
owing to the foulneſs of the water. 

A report prevails of an inſurrection a- 
mong the Indians of Cuenga, which has 
alſo felt ſome effects of the earthquake. 
The thocks ſtill continue in thele regions, 
and the lakes fend forth fire, which great- 
ly annoys the cattle, 55 | 
The neighbourhood of Quito, as far as 
_ Tacupgc, has [uttered by the tick ; and 
_ chuiches of Amagnana, Alduc, Aloa B, and 
Machache, are deſtroyed. The govern- 
ment has ordered the ſteeples of Saints 


Dominic, Marced, and Auyuttine, which 


were in a ruinous itate, to be taken down. 
A t general meeting of the inhabitants 
of Quito was held this day. Morales, 
the King's commillary, informed them 
that the poor were dying of hunger for 


want of money to buy proyitions, Which 


tain. 
place to another, without loſing one ar- 


in ruins, - 


The number of 
people killed cannot be aſcertained, but 
it mut have been very couliderable. The 


255 


were to be had at Tacunga. The meet- 
ing laſted till three o'clock, and all end- 
ed in debate without any relief being af- 
torded to the poor. | 

A part of the mountain of Biabamba 
tumbled down, and covered with its 
ruins the town of Biabamba, togcther 
with its inhabitants. Not one rock re- 
mains upon another. All is horror, af- 
ſright, and confuſion. The houſe which 
ſtood at the ridge is now found at the 
bottom of a valley, and that which was 
in the vale is now at the top of a moun- 
Several have been carried from one 


ticle of furniture. They ſtill are left, 
but may not remain till to-morrow, We 
lee mutilated perſons, who, in the gene- 
ra] couvuilion, loſt, one a leg, another 
an arm, &. and, to add to our calaminies, - 
a Joat cannot be obtained at the price of 
ten francs. Our dittrels is tarther aug- 
mented by the robbers, who carry off. 
whatever is ſent to our relief, and are in- 
ſenſible to rhe cries which are ſtill heard 


under-the ruins. 


To crown our misfortunes, the Indians 
have revolted and proclaimed themſelves 
exempted from the tributes impoſed by 
the corregidors and cures. They have 
joined the robbers, and exprets them- 


telves againſt us in terms of reproach and 


menace, The troops lent againſt them 


are not in ſufficient force for their ſup= 


reftion, „ „ | 
Thie elegant college of St. Fernando is 
The large edifice of Santa 
Domingo 1s conſiderably damaged ; the 


grand tower.was broke into many pieces, 


and a number of the cells entiely de- 
ſtroved ; the ſtudents' ſchool is in ruins, 
The high church of Del Carmen, one of 
the moſt elegant fabrics in the place, is 
totaily demolithed, The tower of La 
Merced is nearly in the lame ſtate; it has 
becn ordered to be pulled down. The 


church de ia Couception has fuftered con- 


11derable damage; indeed all the beit 


buildings of the place are deſtroyed. 


None of the low buildings have received 
any damage. 

At Facungathe earthquake began ſome 
time paſt ſeven o'clock A. M. and the 
agitation of the earth continued until twa 
0'c10ck P. Nl. leaving the village entirely 
in 181:.S, not a huilding being left ſtand- 


ing, except an arch in the great ſquare, 


and a part of the neighbouring houle. 
The people who have periihed are in. 
numeradle: the churches of St. Auguſtin, 
Santa Domingo, and La NMerced, were 
crowded with people hearing mats, not 
one of whom were ſaved. The whole 
place opened into gullies, out of which 
large quantities of water illued. Don 


Franciſca 
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Franciſco Camacho was ſwallowed up, 


and no account has been received of Don 


Antonio Texado, Who was with him. 
The village of St. Philip, which is near 


to Facunga, is ſwallowed up; in this 


place there was a ſchool, in which were 


upwards of 40 children who have fuf— 
ered the ſame fate. 


There are different reports reſpecting 


the village of Ambuto 3 it is ſaid to be 


likewiſe in ruins. 
The famous eſtate of the Marquis de 


Miraflores, on which was a cloth ma- 
nufactory, all his horſes, and an elegant 


church, are entirely deſtroyed, and many 


hives loft. 


Calera, an eſtate adjoining the mar- 


quis's, is ſwallowed up, and ſcarcely the 
veſtige of a houle to be ſeen. 


Alaques, Saguiali, Pugila, Fachuchi, 


and other conſiderable villages and eſtates, 


are entirely ruined. 


Machache, Aloaci, Amagnana, Alvay, 
and other villages in the neighbourhood 
of Facunga, have ſuffered great damage. 


Not a church is left ſtanding in either of 


theſe places. 
The mountains of Calopaci opened i in 


ſeveral parts, and ifſued great quantities 
of water; a ſmall hill near to the city 


threw up vaſt heaps of ſtones. 


The earthquake is ſaid to be much ſe- 


verer than that hien ene in the 
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FEscA E from SHIPWRECK. 
To the number of providential eſcapes 


from imminent peril, when the laſt ray of 
hope has apparently been extinguiſhed, 


may be added the ſurpriſing deliverance 
of Captain Noddings, late of the te- 


vidence, of Whitby, in September laſt. 
This veſſel had been left by the crew, 
who were taken on-board the Milnes, of 
Hull. Only the captain and one man re- 


mained on-board the Providence: the 
captain had politively refuſed to quit the 


vellel; and the man was left by miſtake, 


being aſleep. Theſe two, after experi- 
encing incredible hardſhips, were at laſt 


_ diſcovered by a French filhing-boat; but, 
as the gale ſtill continued, and the fea 
was very turbulent, the Frenchmen durſt 
not venture on-board; they however ap- 
proche ſo near as to throw a rope on- 
board the Providence, which tney were 


fortunate enough to catch. Captain Nod- 
dings inſiſted on the ſeaman going tirſt. 
He was accordingly dragged through the 


ſei, and was got on-board the hihing- 


boat without receiving any hurt. 
The rope was again thrown tor * 
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Noddings, who, unfortunately, not having 
made it ſufficiently ſecure, as they were 
lifting him on-board it ſlipped, and he 
funk to the bottom. Not coming up a- 
gain, his companion begged them to put 
down a hook, which was inſtantly done, 
and, having luckily caught hold of his 
clothes, he was happily reſcued from the 
waves. No tigns of life, however, ap- 
pearing when he was got on-board, the 
Frenchmen were going to heave him again 

into the fea; but the poor fellow begged 
earneſtly that they would ute ſome en- 
deavours for his, recovery. Atter ſome 


fruitleſs efforts had been made, and no 
ſymptoms of returning life appearing, 


they were again preparing to throw him 
overboard, but the ſupplications of the 
faithful ſeaman prevailed on the fiſher- 
men to ſuffer the body to remain on a 
cheſt till morning, and that if then, no 
ſign of life appeared, he declared he 
would conſent to its being committed to 
the deep. It is very ſurprizing that in 
the morning ſymptoms of returning ani- 


mation were perceived, and by caretul at- 


tention Captain e was perfectly 
e 


e WEW PEERS, | | 
The king has beet pleated to grant the | 
dignities of Baron and Viſcount of Great 


Britain to the Right Hon. James Earl of 
_ Lonſdale, by the titles of Baron and Vil- 
count Lowther, with remainder to the 
heirs male of Sir Wm. Lowther, Bart. 
_ deceaſed. 


Alſo, to grant the dignity of 2 Baron 
of Great Britain to the ſeveral perſons un- 
der- mentioned, and their heirs male, viz. 

Rt. Hon. Richard Earl oft Mornington, 
Knight of the Order of St. Patrick, — 
Baron Welleſley, 


Rt. Hon. Robert Baron Carrington,— 


Baron Carrington. 


Rt. Hon, Charles Townſend, —Baro 


Bayning. 


Rt. Hon. Jas. Grenville, (with remain- 


der to Lieut.-gen. Rd. Grenvilie, and his 
heirs male,) — Baron Glaſtonbury, 


Rt. Hon. Tno. Orde Powlett, — Baron 
Bolton. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert Elliot, — Baron of 
Minto, 
Sir]. Wodehouſe, b-BironWodchouſe: 
Sir |. Ruſhout, Bart.—Baron Northwick. 

Tho. Powis, Eq. - Baron of Lilford. 


Tho. Lyſter, Eiq.— Baron Riboleſdale. 


James Drummond, EAG. - Lord Perth, 
Baron Drummond. 

Francis Humberſtone M. ickenzie, Eſq. 
— Lord Seaforth, Baren Mackenzie, 


1 5 firm. 


_ occaſions. 
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CHARACTER 0 F CHARLES II. 


HE charaficy of Charles II. like 


the tranſactions of his reign, has 
aſſumed various appearances, in pro- 
portion to the paſſions and prejudices 
of different writers. Theſe tranſac- 
tions have heen ſo muchenlarged upon 
in the annexed Hiſtory of the Wars of 
England, that it will be unneceſſary 
to enter into any detail here. 
To ſaffirm that he was a great and 
good king, would be as unjuſt as to 
allege that he was deſtitute of all 
virtue, and a bloody and inhuman ty - 
rant. The indolence of his diſpoſi— 
tion, and the diſſipation occaſioned by 


his pleaſures, as they were at firft the 
ſource of his mislortunes, became af- 


terwards the ſafety of the nation. 


Had he joined the ambition of power, 


and the perſeverance and attention of 
his brother, to his own inſinuating and 


engaging addreſs, he might have ſe- 


| cured his reputation with writers, by 
enſlaving them with the nation. 


In his perſon he was tall and well 


made. His complexion was dark, the 


a lines of his face ſtrong and harſh, 


when ſingly traced : but, when his 


features were comprehended in one 


view, they appeared dignified and 
even pleaſing. 
perſon he was eaſy, graceful, and 
His conſtitution was ſtrong, 
and communicated an active vigour 
to all his limbs. 


exerciſe, He roſe early, he walked 
much, he mixed with the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects, and joined in their con- 
verſation, 
own dignity, or railing their pre- 
fumption. He was acguainted with 


many perſons in the lower ſtations of 


life. He captivated them with ſpright- 


ly terms of humour, and with a kind 


of good-natured wit, which rendered 
them pleaſed with themſelves. 
guards only attended him on public 


ly in company with a ſingle friend; 
and, though crowds followed him, it 
was more from a wiſh to attract his 
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own. 
hunting with his guards, found the 


faults as a king. 
eaſy addreſs, his attention to the very 


In the motions of his 


Though a lover of 
eaſe of mind, he was fond of bodily 


power; 


without diminiſhing his 


His 


He took the air frequent- 


＋ 1 


notice than from an idle 1 
When evident deſigns againſt his life 
were daily exhibited before the courts 


of juſtice, he changed not his man- 


ner of appearing in public. It was 


foon after the Rye- houſe plot was diſ- 


covered, he is {aid to have been ſe- 
vere on his brother's character, when 
he exhibited a ſtriking feature of his 
The duke, returning from 


king one day i in Hyde Park. He ex- 


preſſed his ſurpriſe how his majeſty 
could venture his perſon alone at fuch 


a perilous time: © James,” replied 
the king, * take you care of your- 
ſelf, and I am ſafe: no man in Eng- 


land will kill me to make you king.” 


When he was oppoſed with moſt 
violence in parliament, he continued 
the moſt popular man in the kingdom. 
His good breeding as a gentleman o- 
vercame the inte conceived of his 
His affability, his 


prejudices of his people, renderec 
him independent of all the arts of 


his enemies to inflame the vulgar.— 


He is ſaid with reaſon to have died 
opportunely for his country: had his. 
life been extended to the number of 


years which the ſtrength of his conſti- 


tution ſeemed to promiſe, the nation 
would have loſt all memory of their 
liberties. Had his fate placed Charles 
II. in theſe latter times; when influ- 
ence ſupplies the place of obvious. 


to be diſtreſſed through the channel! 
of its neceffities ; when the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, in granting 
ſupplies for the public ſervice, pro- 


vide for themſelves; — his want of 


ambition would have precluded the 
jealouſy, and his popular qualities fe- 
cured the utmoſt admiration, of his 
ſubjects: his gallantry itſelf would 


be conſtrued into ſpirit, in an age 


where decency is only an Apres 
ment on vice. | 
Charles II. died on the 6th of Fe- 


worn i685, aged SF Fears: | 


BY 


when the crown has cealed _ 
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MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLAN TRY. 


. Tu Maid or 
FN a delightful vale near the lake of 
Geneva reſided Madame de Cle- 


mengis and her daughter. Monſieur 


de Clemengis had been dead ſome 
| years. They had formerly ſhone in 
the politeſt circles of faſhion in the 
metropolis of France, but having loſt 


the greateſt part of their fortune by a 


| lawsſuit, and feeling how differently 


_ every thing appears when fortune no 


longer gilds the ſcene, they gladly 
_. retired from a ſituation that ferved 
only to remind them of the ſplendour 
of that from which they had fallen; 
and which, though it had ceaſed to 
afflict them, they could not forbear 
ſometimes regretting. Poſſeſſed how- 
ever of liberal minds, and hearts of 
the moſt lively ſenſibility, they ſoon 
faund their retirement yielded plea- 
ſures more congenial to their diſpo- 
ſitions than thoſe they had ſo long 
blindly engaged in. They found 

ſufficient reſources from ſatiety or 
_ diſguſt by the education of their 


daughter, whoſe birth happened ſoon + 


after their removal into Switzerland. 
Oecupied in this pleaſing employ- 
ment, they felt their pleaſures in- 
ereaſe in proportion as each year added 
graces to her perſon, or unfolded the 
beauties of her mind. But this, tran- 
quil felicity, this temperate. enjoy- 
ment of happineſs, was deſtined, like 
every thing ſublunary, to be diſturb- 
ed. Monſ. de Clemengis was fond 
of herbaliſing: he had formed a pret- 
ty extenſive herbal, which his great- 
eſt delight was to increaſe; it had al- 
moſt become a paſlion with him. 
One day amuſing himſelf in his ac- 
cuſtomed .manner with wandering in 


_ ſearch of plants to enrich his collec- 


tion, he reached the - ſummit of a 
mountain, on one fide of which yawn- 
ed a frightful precipice. Unfortu- 


mately, Monf. de Clemengis in look» 
ing down diſcovered a plant he had 
long been in ſearch of; happy in 
having at length found it, and eager 
for the poſſetſion, he ſtretched forth 
his hand and leaned part of his body 

ade xo feize it, whea a piece of the 
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rock giving way he fell in. Imagine, 
if poſſible, the grief, the unutterable 
anguiſh, of Madame de Clemengis on 
becoming acquainted with the dread- 
ful accident; with the moſt ardent 
feelings, tenderly attached to a huſ- 
band who adored her and who me- 
rited all her fondneſs—in that dread- 
ful moment, when claſping her 
daughter to her boſom convulſed 
with anguiſh ſhe bewailed the fate of 
her huſband !—in that moment, when 
reaſon itſelf ſeems to. yield its place 
to the acuter feelings of nature and 


the tyranny of the paſſions ;—what 


but the aids of religion the moſt pure, 
and philoſophy the moſt ſolid, could 
have ſuſtained and ſubdued fuch-a 


mind ſo tried! Julia, though old 
enough to feel acutely her loſs, yet 
was of that age when ſorrow remains, 


not long an inmate; a girl twelve 
years of age, though capable of feel- 
ing ſtrongly, has too little reflection 
long to retain melancholy impreſſions. 
Julia, her own grief ſomewhat me- 


liorated, helped to alleviate the pangs 
of her mother, and by degrees her 


affliction ſubſided into a calm but laſt. 
ing regret. Time, though it could 
not obliterate, yet ſoftened her ſor- 


row. More than ever attached to 
her ſolitude, ſince death had deprived 


her of him who alone could make ſo. 


ciety plealing to her, ſhe devoted her- 
ſelf to the education of her daughter, 
who ſeemed deſtined to conſole her 
for what ſhe had Joſt in her father. 


In the boſom of; innocence their days 
glided on in a happy obſcurity, un- 


diſturbed by the viciſſitudes of hope 
or the languors of diſappointment. 
Oh, happy ſtate of ſerenity and re- 


poſe | Jet the gay and ambitious who 
Ee. 


lide along the ſtream of pleaſure or 
weil with the tide, of fortune con- 


temn.thee | They who have felt the 


mutability of her ſmiles know how to 


value thee, _ | 


One evening, as they were taking 


Clemengis, ſomewhat wearied, pro- 


poſed reſting borſuf on ids tadt of = = 


their accuſtomed walk, Madame de 
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tree that grew at the foot of a moun- 
tain; to which Julia acceding, they 
ſeated themſelves, and with a rapture 
unſpeakable ſurveyed the romantic 
country around them, whoſe wild 
beauties, heightened by the gloom 
which the evening ſhades caſt over 
them, gave thoſe ſweet tranſports, 
that ſoft enthuſiaſm, which the true 
ſublime ever produces; it is then the 


heart feels itſelf expand, and the eyes 
are involuntarily ſuffuſed with tears 


excited by thoſe delightful ſenſations. 
Nature always wonderful, ſometimes 
ſtupendous, certainly no where diſ- 
plays more magnificence than in the 
noble extravagancies of this land 
of liberty. julia, ſoon refreſhed, 
prompted by curiolity aſcended the 
mountain in order to view the adja- 
cent country, whilſt her mother re- 
mained ſeated. She had ſcarcely 
gained the ſummit when ſhe heard a 
noiſe, and, turning her head, per- 
ceived two perſons ſtruggling with 
each other; a moment afterwards 
one fell, when the other ſetting his 
| knee on him that was fallen pointed 
a piſtol to his breaſt, Julia, ſhocked 
and terrified, ran or rather flew down 
the hill to her mother, but ſo much 
_ agitated, that, unableto relate what ſhe 
had ſeen, ſhe could only intreat her 
to call to Ambroſe (an honeſt Swiſs, 
their domeſtic), who was at ſome little 
_ diſtance from them. Ambroſe in an 
inſtant appeared ; when, beckoning 
him to follow her, ſhe flew to the ſpot ; 
but how was ſhe diſmayed, when ſhe 


beheld only one of the two ſhe had 
ſeen who was extended on the earth 


apparently lifeleſs. Madaine de Cle- 
mengis, aſtoniſhed at the wildneſs of 
her daughter's manner, had followed, 


and now came up. On perceiving 


the obje& before them, ſhe was al- 


moſt as much terrified as Julia, but, 


| ſpeedily recollecting herſelf, the exa- 


mined the body, and perceived he was 
not dead, nor had received any ma- 


terial wound, but was only ſtunned 
with the violence of the blow he had 
received. She immediately ordered 
Ambroſe to run home and fetch pro- 
per things to recover him. Reme- 
dies being applied, he ſoon recovered, 
and with the aſſiſtance of Ambroſe he 
was led to their dwelling, In their 


L1za 
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way the ſtranger endeavoured to ex- 


preſs his gratitude for the tenderneſs 


and benevolence of his unknown be. 


nafactors; but Madame de Clemen- 


gis entreated him not to aſcribe ſo 
much merit to an ordinary act of 
humanity. “ Ah! madam,” ſaid 
he, „it is not the action, but the 


manner in which it is performed, that 


ſtamps the obligation.” | 

Buy this time they were at home, 
and the lights gave them an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing each other more clear- 


ly. The ſtranger appeared ſtruck 
with the beauty and grace of Julia; 
whilſt the ſeemed equally ſurpriſed 
and pleaſed with his air and perſon, _ 


which weregraceful andelegant inthe 
extreme. | Cle 
more aſtoniſhed than either, could 


* not help repeatedly looking at him as 
one whoſe perſon was familiar to her. 
He was now put to bed, and by the 
kill and care of Madame de Clemen- 
gis, whoſe knowledge of medicine 
was conſiderable, he was ſoon per- 
fectly recovered. He then informed 
them he was a native of France, and 


by what means he came into that un- 


fortunate ſituation they reſcued him 
« 1 certainly,” ſaid he, in 
ſome meaſure deſerved the ſevere ac- 


from. 


cident I met with, ſince it was partly 
occaſioned by my own imprudence. 


But l know not how to feel that regret 


I ought for having committed a folly, 


ſince it has been productive of ſuch 


happy conſequences as introducing 


me to you, ladies, or rather beings 
whoſe benignity would almoſt make 
it pardonable in me to imagine my- 

| ſelf in the regions of fairy land, and 
prince 
converſing with the good genii of the 
Madame de Clemengis 


myſelt ſome highly-favoure 


mountains.” 
{miled at this gallant rhapſody, and 
he proceeded: It was my deſign to 


make the tour of Italy, and 1 travelled 
as far as Avignon in the uſual man- 


ner, when the whim ſeized me of 


purſuing my journey through Swit- 


zerland on foot. At the former place 
I took leave of the Marquis de Val- 


mont, who had accompanied me. 


Madame de Clemengis ſtarted when 
the ſtranger mentioned the name of 
the Marquis de Valmont—ſomething 


Madame de Clemengis, 


ſuggeſted an idea in her mind. She 


inquirgd 
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inquired if he was related to the mar- 
quis; he replied, “ He is my father, 
madam.” * Good heaven!” ex- 
claimed Mad. de Clemengis, „what 
3s it I ſee ! Do I behold a nephew of 
Monſ. de Clemengis ?” © Monſ. de 
Clemengis!” reiterated he, Ah, 
- Madam, is it poſſible! Do ] flatter 
myſelf when I think I ſee in the 


cle of whoſe fate every one is igno- 


Tant? How fortunate am I in this un- 


expected rencontre.“ Madame de Cle- 
mengis embraced with tranſport a 
nephew of her unfortunate huſband's; 
and he, equally charmed, beheld with 
Pleaſure his new relations. Equally 
Pleaſed with each other, Valmont 
continued with them long after the 
reſtoration of his health had left him 
without that plea for delaying his de- 
Parture. Fond of the ſociety of Ma- 
dame de Clemengis, whoſe company 
was as pleaſing as her character was 
amiable, and becoming every day 
More enamoured of Julia, he would 
willingly have continued ſtill longer 
with them, had he not been appre- 
henſive his father would be offended at 


his not purſuing his tour. 


Madame de Clemengis could not 
but perceive the growing attachment 
of both for each other; yet, relying 
on the prudence of Julia and the ho- 
nour of Valmont, ſhe did not diſ- 
_ courage their paſſion. 
reſerved and open in the extreme in 
every other part of his conduct, was 

by no means explicit on this : though 

his every look ſpoke a language that 

Might be conſtrued into an avowal of 
love, yet his tongue was ſilent, nor did 
nuny thing eſcape his lips which could 
| amount to a declaration of love. 
Obliged at length to depart, he took 


bis leave of them without declaring 


His ſentiments, but with an expreſſion 


of grief and poignant diſtreſs, as un- 


. Feigned as touching, which penetrated 
the tender ſuſceptible boſom of Julia, 
and gave additional ſtrength to a paſ- 
ion already too deeply rooted. Soon 
After his departure Madame de Cle- 
mengis received a letter from him, in 
whichhe*© lainented his abſence from 
them as the ſevereſt affliction, and 
' looked back with the fondeſt regret 


7 


Valmont, un- 
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to thoſe moments of exquilite pleaſare 


he had enjoyed in their preſence. 


Impatient to ſee them again, he wag 
more eager to finiſh his tour than he 
had been to commence it; and he 
hoped by the next ſpring to be able to 
return, when he ſhould haſten with 
tranſport to throw hiniſelf at their 


feet.“ 
charming objects now before me 
thoſe nearly connected with that un- 


Julia was delighted with this afſur- 
ance of the certainty of ſeeing him 
again, but inwardly mourned the te- 
dious months that muſt elapſe ere ſne 
could have that ſatisfaction. The 


time to her dragged heavily along be- 


fore the ſpring returned. Arlength 
it approached ; Madame de Clemen- 
gis faw with concern how much. ſhe 
was intereſted in the hope of ſeeing 
Valmont. Fearful of the conſe- 
quences of a paſſion which already ap- 


peared ſo powerful, ſhe trembled for 


her daughter whoſe ſuſceptibility ex- 
poſed her to ſuch ſeverity of affliction. 
ſhould ſhe ſuffer a ditappointment _ 


which Valmont's ambiguity rendered 


not an impoſlibility.. 


| Filled with anxiety for her daugh- | 


ter, ſhe ſaw him arrive with a con- 
cern and embarraſſment ſhe could not 
wholly ſuppreſs; but the candour 


and ingenuouſneſs of Valmont's inan- 


ners ſoon diſſipated thoſe fears a ten- 
der mother's ſolicitude had ſuggeſted: 


for ſuch was the prevailing integrity 


and openneſs of his demeanour, that 
ſuſpicion fled from his preſence; and 


it was impoſſible when with him to 
doubt his truth for a moment. From 
this pleaſing trait in his character he 


never failed to attach thoſe around 
him. Madame de Clemengis felt the 


affection of a mother for him, and 
might be ſaid indeed to have the pre- 
judices of one too; ſhe made a thou- 


ſand apologies for his myſterious con- 
duct, without falling upon the true 


Happy in again ſeeing him, Julia | 
was all ſpirit and gaiety ; but there 


ſoon followed a viſible alteration: 
inſtead of joy and pleaſure, ſhe ſeemed 


oppreſſed with a ſadneſs and melan- 
choly ſhe. could not ſhake off, Val. 
moat too appeared gloomy and re- 
ſerved ;. he loſt his natural openneſs 
and vivacity. Madame de Clemengis 
was unable to account for this change 
In 
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in the diſpoſition of both; but Val- 
mont, by diſcloſing the ftuation of 
his heart, ſoon made her acquainted 
with the cauſe. After ſubduing the 
ſenſations of grief which ſeemed to 
riſe with ſuch force as almoſt to ſup- 
preſs the powers of utterance, he 
 Jaid, „J am going, before I leave 
you, (which will not belong firſt,) to 
open tv you a heart, which, though 
erring, is not wholly depraved, a 
heart that feels ſeverely the contume- 


ly I merit for the duplicity of my con- 


duct. I am ſenſible 1 hazard the loſs 
of that eſteem and regard you have 
honoured me with, and which is 


dearer to me than my life, by diſclo- 


ſing to you how little I deſerve it. 


| SUPP however as [ am in OP own 
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eyes, my heart is clear from the tur- 
pitude of premeditated baſeneſs. I 


was compelled at an early age by an 
auſtere and abſolute father, in order 


to gratify his ambition, to marry a 
woman whom I could not either love 
or eſteem; whoſe temper, as un- 
amiable as her perſon, ſoon obliged 
Thus be- 
come fingle, though in wedlock, I 
ſeemed to forget my bondage, and al- 
moſt perſuaded myſelf I was wholly 
freed from the ſhackles of a forced 


me to ſeparate from her. 


union. 


1 To be CONC: & in our erl.) 25 


CENTURY. * Mr. BURKE, | 


ET the portion of our hiltory 


from the year 1689 to 1713 be 


brought before us. We ſhall find, 


that, in all that period of twenty- ſour 


years, there were hardly five that 
Could be called a ſeaſon of peace; 


and the interval between the two 


wars, was, in reality, nothing more 
than a very active preparation for re- 
novated hoſtility. 
riod, every one of the propoſitions of 
peace came from the enemy: the 
firſt, when they were accepted, at 
the peace of Ryſwick ; the ſecond, 
where they were rejected, at the con- 


greſs at Gertrydenburgh ; the laſt, 


when the war ended by the treaty of 
Utrecht. 
part of the nation, and that which 
_ contained by far the moſt intelligent 
ſtateſmen, was againſt the concluſion 
of the war. I do not enter into the 
merits of that queſtion as between 
the parties. I only ſtate the exiſt- 
ence of that opinion as a fact, from 


whence you may draw ſuch an infe- 


rence as you think properly ariſes 
from it. 

It is for us at preſent to recollett 
what we have been; and to conſider 
what, if we pleaſe, we may be ſtill. 
At the period of thoſe wars, our 
principal ſtrength was found in the re- 
dolution of the people; that in the 

a — 8 


Even then, a very great 


During that pe- 


They were rather the cauſes of new 
diſcontents and new troubles, than 
promoters of cordiallity and affection. 
Ihe now ſingle and potent Great Bri- 
tain was then not only two countries, 
but, from the party heats in both, and 
the diviſions formed in each of them, 


{ 


tive, union. 


reſolution of : a part anly ad of > IRE 
then whole, which bore no propor- 


tion to our exiſting magnitude. 


Eng- 


land and Scotland were not united at 
the beginning of that mighty ſtruggle. 
When, in the courſe of the conteſt, 
they were enjoined, as it was in a 
raw, an ill-cemented, an unproduce 
For the whole duration 
of the war, and long after the names, 
and other outward and viſible ſigns, _ 
of approximation, rather augmented 


than diminiſhed our inſular feuds— 


each of the old kingdoms within it» 
ſelf in effect was made up of two 


hoſtile nations. Ireland, now ſo large 
a ſource of the common opulence and © 


power, which, wiſely managed, might 


be made much more beneficial and 
much more effective, was then the 


heavieſt of the burdens. —An army 
not much leſs than forty thouſa 


men was drawn from the general ef- 


fort, to keep that kingdom 1n a poor, 


unfruitful, and reſourceleſs, lubjece. | 


tion. 


But, alas! by a circumſtance 
that makes it doubly inſupportable, 
Jam rouſed to the cruel reflection 
that I ſtill wear the iron chains * f 
* that hated marriage.” ; 


_- . 
1 


Such was the ſlate of the empire. = 
The 


_ — : S vs 
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The ſtate of our finances was worſe 
if poſſible. Every branch of the re- 
venue became leſs productive after 
the revolution. Silver, not as now a 
ſort of counter, but the body of the 
current coin, was reduced ſo low, as 
not to have above three parts in four 
of the value in the ſhilling. It re- 
quired a dead expence of three mil- 
lions ſterling to renew the coinage. 


Public credit, that great but ambi- 
| ens principle, which has ſo often 
e 


en predicted as the cauſe of our 


certain ruin, but which for a centu- 


ry has been the conſtant companion, 


and often the means, of our proſpe- 


rity and greatneſs, had its origin, and 
was cradled, I may ſay, in bankrupt- 
cy and beggary. 
have ſeen parties contending to be 
admitted, at a moderate premium, to 
advance eighteen millions to the ex- 


_ chequer, For infinitely ſmaller loans, 


the chancellor of the exchequer of 
that day, Montagu, the father of 


public credit, counter-ſecuring the 
ſtate by the appearance of the city, 


with the Lord Mayor of London at 


His ſide, was obliged, like an agent 
at an election, to go cap in hand 
from ſhop to ſhop, to borrow an hun- 
dred pounds, and even ſmaller ſums. 
When made up in driblets as they 
Could, their beſt ſecurities were at an 
Intereſt of twelve per cent. Even the 


paper of the bank (now at par with 


caſn, and even ſometimes preferred to 


it) was often at a diſcount of twenty 


per cent. By this the ſtate of the reſt 


may be judged. | 1 | 
As to our commerce, the imports 


and exports of the nation, now fix 
and forty millions, did not then a- 
mount to ten. The inland trade, 


which is commonly paſſed by in this 
ſort of eſtimates, but which, in part 


growing out of the foreign, and con- 
_ nected with it, is more advantageous, 


and more ſubſtantially nutritive to 


the ſtate, is not only grown in a pro- 
Portion of near five to one as the fo- 
reign, but has been augmented at 


leaſt in a tenfold proportion, When 
I came to England, I remember but 


one river navigation, the rate of car- 


riage on which was limited by an act 
of parliament. It was made in the 
reign of William III, 1 mean that of 


At this day we 


ance of the war, the commons agreed 
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the Aire and Calder. The rate was 
ſettled at thirteen-pence. So high a 
price demonſtrated the feebleneſs of 
theſe beginnings of our inland inter- 
courſe, In my time, one of the long- 
eſt and ſharpeſts conteſts I remember 
in your houſe, and which rather re- 
ſembled a violent contention among 


national parties than a local diſpute, 


was, as well as I can recollect, to 
hold the price up to three-pence.— 


Even this, which a very ſcanty juſ- 


tice to the proprietors required, was 
done with infinite difficulty. As to 
private credit, there were not, as I 
beſt remember, twelve bankers ſhops 
at that time out of London. In this 
their number, when I firſt ſaw the 
country, I cannot be quite exact; 
but certainly thoſe machines of do- 
meſtic credit were then very few in- 


deed. They are now in almoſt every 


market-town : and this circumſtance 
(whether the thing be carried to an 
exceſs or not) demonſtrates the aſto- 


niſhing increaſe of private confidence, 
of general circulation, and of inter. 


nal commerce; an increaſe out of all 
proportion to the growth of the 
foreign trade. Our naval ſtrength in 


the time of King William's war was 


nearly matched by that of France ; 
and though conjoined with Holland, 
then a maritime power hardly infe- 
rior to our own, even with that force 
we were not always victorious. Tho? 
finally ſuperior, the allied fleets ex- | 
perienced many unpleaſant reverſes 
on their own element. In two years, 
three thouſand veſſels were taken 


from the Engliſh trade. On the con- 
tinent we loſt almoſt every battle we 


fought. „%%% 

In 1697, it is not quite an hun- 
dred years ago, in that ſtate of things, 
amid the general debaſement of the 
coin, the fall of the ordinary revenue, 
the failure of all the extraordinary 
ſupplies, the ruin of commerce, and 
the almoſt total extinction of an in- 
fant credit, the chancellor of the ex 
chequer himſelf whom we have juſt 
ſeen begging from door to door— 
came forward to move a reſolution, 
full of vigour, in which, far from be- 
ing diſcouraged by the generally ad- 
verſe fortune and the long continu» 


te 
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to addreſs the crown in the following 
manly, ſpirited, and truly animating 
_ ſtyle :— 

« This is the eighth year in which 


your majeſty's molt dutiful and loyal 


ſabjects, the commons in parliament 
aſſembled, have aſſiſted your majeſty 
with large ſupplies for carrying on a 

juſt and "necelſary war, in defence of 
_ our religion, and preſervation of our 


laws, and vindication of the rights 


and liberties of the people of Eng- 
land.” 

Afterwards they proceed in this 

manner: — “ To ſhew to your majeſ- 

ty and all Chriſtendom, that the com- 

mons of England will not be amuſed 

er diverted from their firm reſolutions 


of obtaining by war a ſafe and ho- 


nourable peace, we do, in the name 
of thoſe we repreſent, renew our aſ- 
ſurances to ſupport your majeſty and 
your government againſt all your 
enemies at home and abroad; and 
that we will effectually aſſiſt you in 
carrying on the war againſt France.“ 


The amuſement and diverſion they 


ſpeak of, was the ſuggeſtion of a 


treaty propoſed by the enemy, and an- 


nounced from the throne. Thus the 
people of England felt in the eighth, 


not in the fourth, year of the war. — 


No ſighing or panting after negocia- 
tion; ne motions from the oppoſi- 
tion to force the miniſtry into a 
peace; no meſſages from miniſters 
to palſy and deaden the reſolution of 
parliament or the ſpirit of the nation. 
They did not ſo much as adviſe the 


king to liſten to the propoſitions of 


the enemy, nor to ſeek for peace but 


through the mediation of a vigour- 


ous war, This addreſs was moved 
in an hot, a divided, a factious, and, 

in a great part, dilaffected, houſe of 
commons; and it was carried nemine 
contradicente. 


While that firſt war Gohich was 


ill ſmothered by the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick,) flept in the thin aſhes of a 
ſeeming peace, a new conflagration 
was in its immediate cauſes. A freſh 
and a far greater war was in prepara- 
tion. A year had hardly elapſed 
when arrangements were made for 
renewing the conteſt with tenfold fu- 
y. The ſteps which were taken, at 
it titae, ta e to reconcile, 


ed to the charge. 


the ſpirit of this oation. 
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to unite, and to diſcipline, all Europs 
againſt the growth of France, cer- 
tainly furniſh to a ſtateſman the fineſt 
and moſt intereſting part in the hiſto- 
ry of that great period. It formed 
the maſter- -piece of King William's 
policy, dexterity, and perſeverance, 
Full of the idea of preſerving, gat 
only a local civil liberty united with 
order, to our country, but to em- 


body it in the political liberty, the 


order, and the independence, of na- 
tions united under a natural head, the 
king called upon his parliament to 
put itſelf into a poſture “ to preſerve 
to England the weight and influence 
it at preſent had on the councils and 
affairs abroad. It will be requiſite 
Europe ſhould ſee you will not be 
wanting to yourſelves,” _ 5 
Baffled as that monarch was, and 
almoſt heart-broken at the diſap- 
pointment he met with in the mode 
he firſt propofed for that great end, 
he held on his courſe. He was faith- 
ful to his s object; and in councils, as 
in arms, over and over again repul- 
ſed, over and over again he return- 
All the mortifi- 
cations he had ſuffered from the laſt 


parliament, and the greater he had 
to apprehend from that newly choſen. 


were not capable of relaxing the vi- 
gour of his mind. He was in Hol- 
ſand when he combined the vaſt plan 

of his foreign negociations. When 

he came to open his deſign to his 

miniſters in England, even the ſober | 
firmneſs of Somers, the undaunted . 
reſolution of Shrewſbury, and the- 
adventurous ſpirit of Montagu and 
Orford, were ſtaggered. They were 


not yet mounted to the elevation of 


the king. The cabinet met on the 
ſubject a at Tunbridge Wells, the 28th 
of Auguſt 1698; and there Lord 
Somers, holding the pen, after expreſ- 
ling doubts on the ſtate of the conti- 
nent, which they ultimately refer to 


the king, as beſt informed, they give 


him a moſt diſcouraging portrait of 
« So far as 
relates to England,” ſay theſe mini- 


ſters, “it would be want of duty not 


to give your majeſty this clear ac- 
count, that there is à deadneſs and 


want of ſpirit in the mation univerſal- 


ly, fo as not to he at all diſpoſed to 
. entering = 
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Entering into a new war. That they 
ſeem to be tired out with taxes to a 
degree beyond what was diſcerned, 
3 it appeared upon occaſion of the 
ate elections. his 1s the truth of 
the fact, upon which your majeſty 
will determine what reſolution ought 
to be taken.? 
His majelty did determine; and did 
take and purſue his reſolution. In 
all the tottering imbecility of a new 
government, and with parliament 


totally unmanage able, he perſevered. 


He perſevered to expel the fears of 
his people, by his fortitude—to ſteady 
their fickleneſs, by his conſtancy to 
bt ane their narrow prudence, by his 
enlarged wiſdom—to link their fac- 
tious temper in his public ſpirit.—In 
ſpite of his people, he reſolved to 
make them great and glorious; to 
make England, inclined to ſhrink in- 
to her narrow felf, the arbitreſs of 
Europe, the tutelary angel of the 
human race. In ſpite of the mi- 
niſters, who ſtaggered under the 
weight that his mind impoſed upon 
| theirs, unſupported as they felt them- 
ſelves by the popular ſpirit, he infu- 
_ ſed into them his own ſoul; he renew- 

ed in them their ancient heart 


_ rallied them in the ſame cauſe. 


It required ſome time to accompliſh 


this work. The people were firſt 
gained, and icon them their diſ- 
tracted repreſentatives. Under the 
influence of King William, Holland 

had reſiſted the allurements of every 
ſeduction, and had reſiſted the terrors 
of every menace. With Hannibal at 
her gates, the had nobly and magna- 
_ nimouſly refuſed all ſeparate treaty, 
or any thing which might for a mo- 
ment appear to divide her affection 


or her intereſt, or even to diſtinguiſh 
her in identity from England. Hav- 
ſettled the great point of the con- 


in 
felidation (which he hoped would be 
eternal) of the countries made for a 


common intereſt, and common ſenti- 


ment, the king, in his meſſage to 
both houſes, calls their attention. to 
_ the affairs of the ſtates-general. The 
| houſe of lords was perfectly ſound, 
and entirely impreſſed with the wiſ- 
dom and dignity of the king's pro- 
ceedings. In anſwer to the meſſage, 


__ * Fhich you will obſerve was narrowed 


; he 


far as to fix the three great . 
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to a ſingle point, (the danger of the 
ſtates-general,) after the uſual profef- 
ſions of zeal for his ſervice, the lords 


opened themſelves at large. They go 
far beyond the demands of the meſ- 


ſage. They expreſs themſelves as 
follows :—* We take this occafion 
farther to aſſure your majeſty, that 
we are ſenſible of the great and im- 
minent danger to which the ſtates. ge- 
neral are expoſed. And we perfectly 
agree with them in believing that their 
ſafety and ours are ſo inſeparably 
united, that whatſoever is ruin to the 
one muſt be fatal to the other. ww 
We humbly defire your majeſty 
will be pleaſed, not only to make good 
all the articles of any former treatieb 
to the ſtates-general, but that you 
will enter into a ſtrict league, offen- 
ſive and defenſive, with them, for 
their common preſervation: and that 
you will invite into it all princes and 
ſtates who are concerned in the pre- 
ſent viſible danger, ariſing from the 


union of France and Spain. 


„And we farther deſire your ma- 


jeſty, that you will be pleaſed to en- 
ter into ſuch alliance with the em- 


peror, as your majeſty ſhall think fit, 
purſuant to the ends of the treaty of 


1689; towards all which we aſſure 


your majeſty of our hearty and ſin- 
cere aſſiſtance; not doubting, but 
whenever your majeſty ſhall be oblig- 


ed to be engaged for the defence of 


your allies, and fecuring the liberty 
and quiet of Europe. Almighty God 
will protect your { AP perſon in ſa 
righteous a cauſe, And that the una- 
nimity, wealth, and courage, of your 
fubjects, will carry your majeſty with 
honour and ſucceſs through all the 


_ difficulties of a juſt war.” 


The houſe of commons was more 


_ reſerved; the late popular diſpoſition 


was ſtill in a great degree prevalent 
in the repreſentative, after it had 


been made to change in the conſti- 


tuent, body. The principle of the 
grand alliance was not directly re- 
cognized in the reſolution of the 
commons, nor the war announced, 
though they were well aware the al- 
liance was formed for the war. 
However, compelled by the return- 
ing ſenſe of the people, they went ſo 


it 
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able pillars of the ſafety and great- 
neſs of England, as they were then, 
as they are now, and as they muſt 
ever be to the end of time. They 
aſſerted in general terms the neceſſity 
of ſupporting Holland ; of keeping 
united with our allies; and main- 
taining the liberty of Europe; tho? 

they reſtricted their vote to the ſuc- 
cours ſtipulated by actual treaty. 

But now they were fairly embarked ; 

they were obliged to go with the 
courſe of the veſſel ; ; and the whole 
nation, ſplit before into an hundred 
_ adverſe factions, with a king at its 
head evidently declining to his tomb, 

the whole nation, lords, commons, 
and people, proceeded as one body, 
informed by one foul. Under the 


hritiſh union, the union of Europe 


was conſolidated ; and it long held 
together with a degree of coheſion, 
firmneſs, and fidelity, not known be- 
fore or ſince in any political combi— 
nation of that extent. 

Juſt as the laſt hand was given to 
this immenſe and complicated ma- 


chine, the maſter workman died: 


but the work was formed on true me- 


_ chanical principles; and it was as 
truly wrought. It went by the im 


pulſe it had received from the firſt 
mover. The man was dead: but 
the grand alliance ſurvived, in which 
King William lived and reigned. 


| 3 CHARACTER 


RANCIS Ximenes was born at 

— Torrelaguna, in Old Caſtile, in 
1437, and ſtudied at Alcala and Sala- 
manca. He then went to Rome; and, 
being robbed on the road, brought. 
nothing back but a bull for obtaining 


the firſt vacant prebend: but the 


Archbiſhop of Toledo refuſed it him, 
and threw him in priſon. Being at 
length reſtored to liberty, he obtain- 
ed a benefice in the dioceſe of Sigu- 
-enca, where Cardinal Gonzales de 
Mendoza, who was the biſhop, made 
him the grand vicar. Ximenes fome 


time after entered among the Fran- 
ciſcans of Toledo; but, being there 


troubled with viſits, he retired to a 
ſolitude named Caſtanel, and applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity and 


whom Lord Somers had repreſented, 
about two years before, as dead in 
energy and operation, continued that 
war to which it was ſuppoſed they 
were unequal | in mind, and i in mon, | 
for near thirteen years. 

For what have I entered into all 
this detail > To what purpoſe have 1 
recalled your view to the end of the 


laſt century? It has been done to 
| ſhew that the Britiſh nation was then 


a great people—to point out how and 
by what means they came to be ex- 
alted above the vulgar level, and to 
take that lead which they aſſumed 
among mankind. To qualify us for 
that pre- eminence, we had then an 
high mind, and a conſtancy uncon- 

querable; we were then inſpired 
with no flaſhy paſſions ; but ſuch as 
were durable as well as warm; ſuch 
as correſponded to the great intereſts. 
we had at ſtake. This force of cha- 
racter was inſpired, as all ſuch ſpirit 

mult ever be, from above. Govern. 

ment gave the impulſe. As well 

may we fancy, that of itſelf the ſea 

will ſwell, and that without winds 

the billows will infult the adverſe 
ſhore, as that the groſs mals of the 
people will be moved, and elevated, 
and continue by a ſteady and perma- 
nent direction to bear upon one point, 


without the influence of ſuperior: au- 
| | thority, or fab © mind, 
That heartleſs and diſpirited people, Ty | 


or Tye CARDINAL XIMENES. 


the oriental rongues. At hi: return 


to Toledo, Queen Iſabella of Caſtile _ 
choſe him for her confeſſor, and af 
terwards nominated him Archbithop 
of Toledo; which, next to the pa- 
pacy, is the richeit dignity in the 


church of Rome. This honour. 


(ſays Dr. Robertſon) he declined 
with a firmneſs which nothing but the 


_ authoritative injunction of the pope 
was able to overcome. Nor did this 


height of promotion change his man- 
ners. Thonghi obliged to diſplay in 
public that magnificence which be- 
came his ſtation, he himſelf retained 
his'monaltic ſeverity. Under his pon- 
tifical robes he conſtantly wore the 


coarſe frock of St. Francis, the rents 


of which he uſed to patch with. his 
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own hands. He at no time uſed linen, 
but was commonly clad in hair - cloth; 
\ Nept always in His habit; moſt fre- 
quently on the floor or on boards, 
and rarely in a bed. He did not taſte 
any of the delicacies which appeared 
at his table, but ſatisfied himſelf with 
that ſimple diet which the rule of his 
order preſcribed. Notwithſtanding 
theſe peculiarities, ſo oppoſite to the 


manners of the world, he poſſeſſed a 
thorough knowledge of its affairs, and 
diſcovered talents for buſineſs which 


rendered the fame of his wiſdom 
equal to that of his ſanity.” His 
firſt care was to provide for the ne- 
ceſſities of the poor; to viſit the 
churches and hoſpitals ; to purge his 
dioceſe of uſurers and places of de- 


bauchery ; to degrade corrupt judges, 


and place in their room perſons whom 


he knew to be diſtinguiſhed by their 


probity and diſintereſtedneſs. He 
erected a famous univerſity at Alcala; 
and in 1499 founded the college of 
St. Ildephonſo. Three years after 
he undertook the Polyglot Bible; and 
for that purpoſe ſent for many learn- 
ed men to come to him at Toledo, 
purchaſed ſeven copies in Hebrew for 


four thouſand crowns,. and gave a 


great price for Latin and Greek ma- 
nuſcripts. At this Bible they la- 
boured above twelve years. It con- 

tains the Hebrew text of the Bible; 
the verſion of the Septuagint, with a 
literal tranſlation; that of St. Jerom, 


and the Chaldee paraphraſes uf On- 


 kelos; and Ximenes added to it a 


dictionary of the Hebrew and Chaldee 
This 
work is called Ximenes's Polyglot. 


words contained in the Bible. 


In 1507 Pope Julius II. gave him the 


cardinal's hat, and King Ferdinand 
the Catholic entruſted him with the 
Cardinal 


adminiſtration of affairs. 
_Ximenes was from this moment the 
ſoul of every thing that paſſed in 
Spain. He diſtinguiſhed himlelf at 
the beginning of his miniſtry by diſ- 
charging the people from the burden- 


ſome tax called acavale, which had 


been continued on account of the 
war againſt Granada; and laboured 
with ſuch zeal and ſucceſs in the con- 
verſion of the Mahometans, that, he 
_ made three thouſand converts, among 

whom was a prince of the blood of 


the kings of Granada. 
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In 1509 Car. 
dinalXimenesextended the dominions 
of Ferdinand, by taking the city of 
Oran in the kingdom of Algiers. He 
undertook this conqueſt at his own 


expence, and marched in perſon at 
the head of the Spaniſh army cloth- 


ed in his pontifical ornaments, and 


accompanied by a great number of 


eceleſiaſtics and monks. Some time 
after, foreſeeing an extraordinary 
ſcarcity, he erected public granaries 
at Toledo, Alcala, and Torrelaguna, 


and had them filled with corn at his 


own expence; which gained the peo- 
ple's hearts to ſuch a degree, that to 
preſerve the memory of this noble 


action they had an eulogium upon it 
cut on marble, in the hall of the ſe- 


nate-houſe at Toledo, and in the 


_ market-place. King Ferdinand dying, 


in 1516, left Cardinal Ximenes re— 


gent of his dominions; and the Arch- 


duke Charles, who was afterwards 
the Emperor Charles V. confirmed 


that nomination. The cardinal im 


mediately made a reform of the of- 


ficers of the ſupreme council and of 
the court, and put a ſtop to the op- 
He vindi- _. 


preſſion of the grandees. h 
cated the rights of the people againſt 


the nobility ; and as by the feudal 


conſtitution the military power was 
lodged in the hands of the nobles, 


and men of inferior condition were 


called into the field only as their vaſ- 


ſals, a king with ſcanty revenues de- 


pended on them in all his operations. 

From this ſtate Ximenes reſolved to 
deliver the crown; and iſſued a pro- 
clamation, commanding every City in 
Caſtile to inrol a certain number of 
its burgeſſes, and teach them mili- 
tary diſcipline ; he himſelt engaging 
to provide officers to command them _ 
at the public expence. This was vie 


goroufly oppoſed by the nobles; bur 
by his intrepidity and ſuperior ad- 
. drels he carried his point. 
_ endeavoured to diminiſh the. poſſeſ- 


He then 


lions of the nobility, by reclaiming 
all the crown-lands, and putting a 
ſtop to the penſions granted by the 
late King Ferdinand. This addition 
made to the revenues enabled him to 
diſcharge all the debts of Ferdinand, 
and to eſtabliſh magazines of warlike 
ftores, The nobles, alarmed at theſe 
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repeated attacks, uttered loud com- 


plaints ; but, before they proceeded 
to extremities, appointed ſome gran- 
dees of the firſt rank to examine the 
powers in conſequence of which he 
exerciſed acts of ſuch high authority. 
Ximenes received them with cold ci- 
vility; produced the teſtament of 
Ferdinand, by which he was appoint 

ed regent, together with the ratifica- 
tion of that deed by Charles. To 
both theſe they objected; and he en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh their validity. 
As the converſation grew warm, he 


led them inſenſibly to a balcony, from 


Which they had a view of a large bo- 


_ dy of troops under arms, and of a 
formidable train of artillery, “ Be- 


hold,” ſaid he, pointing to theſe, 
and raiſing his voice, “ the powers 
which I have received from his Ca- 
tholic majeſty! With theſe I govern 
_ Caſtile ; and with theſe I will govern 
it, till the king, your maſter and 
mine, takes poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom!“ A declaration ſo bold and 


TT haughty ſilenced them, and aſtoniſhed 


their aſſociates. They ſaw that he 
was prepared for his defence, and 
laid aſide all thoughts of a general 
confederacy againſt his adminiſtra- 
tion. 


favourites. Ximenes was advancing 


to the coaſt to meet him, but at Bos 


' CONFLICT or rut ROMAN 


HE whole Roman empire had 
1 been divided between Cæſar, 
Pompey, and Craſſus; and, by virtue 
of that partition, the eaſtern pro- 
vinces had fallen to the lot of Craſ- 
ſus. 
this dignity, than he reſolved to car- 
ry the Roman arms into Parthia, in 
order to enrich himſelf with the ſpoils 
of that people, who were then look - 

ed upon to be very wealthy. Xs 
_ Farly in the ſpring, the Roman 
general drew his forces out of their 


winter quarters, in order to purſue 


the war with vigour; but, during 
the winter, Orodes, king of Parthia, 
had collected a very numerous army, 


\ 


At length, from the repeated 
intreaties of Ximenes, and the im- 
patient murmurs of the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry, Charles V. embarked, and 
landed in Spain, accompanied by his 


No ſooner was he inveſted with 
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Equillos was ſeized with a violent 
diſorder, which his followers confi- 
dered as the effeëts of poiſon. This 
accident obliging Ximenes to ſtop, he 
wrote to the king, and with his uſual 
boldneſs adviſed him to diſmiſs all 
the ſtrungers in his train, whoſe num- 
ber and credit already gave offence to 
the Spaniards, and earneſtly deſired 
to have an interview with him, that 
he might inform him of the ſtate of 
the nation, and the temper of his ſub- 
jects. To prevent this, not only the 
Flemings, but the Spaniſh grandees, 
employed all their addreſs to keep 
Charles at a diſtance from Aranda, 
the place to which the cardinal had 
removed. His advice was now 
ſlighted and deſpiſed. Ximenes, con- 
ſcious of his own integrity and merit, 
expected a more grateful returnſfrom 
a prince to whom he delivered a 


kingdom more flouriſhing than it had 


been in any former age, and a more 


extenſive authority than the moſt il- 


luſtrious of his anceſtors had ever 
poſſeſſed ; and lamented the fate of 
his country, about to be ruined by 


the rapaciouſneſs and inſolence of 


foreign favourites. While his mind 
was agitated by theſe paſſions, he re- 
ceived a letter from the king; ia 
which, after a few cold and formal 
expreſſjons of regard, he was allow- 

ed to retire to dioceſe; and he ex- 
pired a few hours after reading it iv 
1517, in the eighty-firſt year of his 
age. | . 5 


AD PARTHIAN ARMIES. _ 
and was well prepared to oppoſe him. 


Before he entered upon action, how- 


ever, the Parthian monarch ſent am. 


balladors to Craſſus, to expoſtulate 


with him on his injuſtice in attacking” 
an ally of the Roman empire; but 
Craſſus, without attending to what 
they ſaid, only returned for anſwer, 
that ** they ſhould have his anſwer at 
reſided. LY linen 
Orsodes, finding that a war was not 
to be avoided, divided his army inta 
two bodies. One he commanded in 
perſon, and marched towards Arme- 
nia, in order to oppoſe the king of 
that country, who had raiſed a con- 
| | ſiderable 


Seleucia,” where the Parthian king 
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ſiderable army to aſſiſt the Romans. 
The other he ſent into Meſopotamia, 
under the command of Surena or 
Surenas, a moſt experienced. general, 
by whofe conduct ſeveral cities which 
Craſſus had reduced were quickly 
retaken. On this ſome Roman ſol- 
diers who made their eſcape, and fled 
to the camp of Craſſus, filled the 


minds of his army with terror at the 


accounts of the number, power, and 
ſtrength, of the enemy. They told 
their fellow-ſoldiers, that the Par- 
thians were very numerous, brave and 
well diſciplined ; that it was impoſ- 
ſible to overtake them when they fled, 
or Eſcape them when they purſued ; 
that their defenſive weapons were 
proof againſt the Roman darts, and 
their offenſive weapons ſo ſharp, that 
uo buckler was proof againſt them, 
Craſſus looked upon all this 
only as the effects of cowardice: but 


the common ſoldiers, and even many 


of the chief officers, were ſo diſ- 
_ Heartened, that Caſſius, the ſame who 
_ fifterwards conſpired againſt Cæſar, 
and moſt of the legionary tribunes, 
- adviſed Craſſus to ſuſpend his march, 
and conſider better of the enterpriſe 
. before he proceeded farther in it. 
But Craſſus obſtinately perſiſted in his 
former reſolution, being encouraged 


by. the arrival of Artabazus king of 


Armenia, who brought with him 
gzooo hot ſe, and promiſed to ſend 
10;000 cuirafſiers and 30,000 foot, 
whenever he ſhould ſtand in need of 
them. At the ſame time, he adviſed 
him by no means to march his army 
through the plains of Meſopotamia, 


but to take his route over the moun- 
tains of Armenia. He told him, that, 


as Armenia was a mountainous coun- 
ery, the. enemy's cavalry, in which 
their main ſtrength conſiſted, would 


there be entirely uſeleſs; and beſides, 


Ris army would there be plentifully 


ſupplied with all manner of neceſſa- 


Fries: whereas, if he marched by the 
way of Meſopotamia, he would. be 


erpetually haraſſed by the Parthian 
* and frequently be obliged to 


Fend his army through ſandy de ſerts, 


where he would be diſtreſſed for want 
ef water and all other proviſions. 
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ſopotamia with an army of forty 
thouſand men. | 


The Romans had no ſooner croſſed 
the Euphrates, than Caſſius adviſed 


his general to advance to ſome of 
thoſe towns in which the garriſons 
yet remained, in order to halt and re- 


freſh his troops: or, if he did not 


chooſe to follow this advice, he ſaid 
that his beſt way would be to march 
along the banks of the Euphrates to 
Seleuciaz as by this method he would 
prevent the Parthians from ſurround- 
ing him, at the ſame time that he 


would be plentifully ſupplied with 


proviſions from his ſhips. Of this 
advice Craſſus ſeemed to approve ;_ 
but was diſſuaded by Abgarus king of 
Edefla, whom the Romans took for 


an ally, but who was in reality a 


traitor ſent by Surenas to bring a- 
bout the deſtruction of the Roman 
army. 4 | | 5 

Under the conduct of this faithleſs 
guide, the Romans entered a vaſt 


green plain divided by many rivulets. 


Their march proved very eaſy thro” 
this fine country; but the farther 


they advanced, the worſe the roads 
became, inſomuch that they were at 


laſt obliged to climb up rocky moun- 


tains, which brought them to a dry 


and ſandy plain, where they could 
neither find food to ſatisfy their hun- 

ger, nor water to quench their thirſt. 

Abgarus then began to be ſuſpected 
by the tribunes and other officers, 
who earneſtly intreated Craſſus not to 
follow him any longer, but to retreat 
to the mountains; at the ſame time 
an expreſs arrived from Artabazus, 
acquainting the Roman general that 


Orodes had invaded his dominions _ 


with a great army, and that he was 


obliged to keep his troops at home, 


in order to defend his own dominions. 
The ſame meſſenger adviſed Craſſus 
in his maſter's name to avoid by all 
means the barren plains, where his 
army. would certainly periſh with 
hunger and fatigue, and by all means 
to approach Armenia, that they 


might join their forces againſt the 
common enemy. But all was to no 
purpoſe ; Craſſus, inſtead: of heark- 
ening either to the advice of the king 
or his own officers, firſt flew into a 

violent paſſion with the meſſengers of 
855 Artabazus, 
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Artabazus, and then told his troops, 
that they were not to expect the de- 
lights of Campania in the moſt re- 
mote parts of the world. 

Thus they continued their march 
for ſome days croſs a deſert, the very 
ſight of which was ſufficient to throw 

them into the utmoſt deſpair ; ; for 
they could not perceive, either near 
them or at a diſtance, the leaſt tree, 
plant, or brook, not ſo much as an 
hill, or a Gngle blade of grals; no- 
thing was to be ſeen all around them 
but huge heaps of burning ſand. The 
Romans had ſcarcely got through this 
deſert, when word was brought them 
by their ſcouts, that a numerous army 


_ of Parthians was advancing full march 


to attack them; for Abgarus, under 


pretence of going out on parties, had 


often conterred with Surenas, and 
concerted meaſures with him for de- 

ſtroying the Roman army. Upon this 
advice, which occaſioned creat con- 
fuſion in the camp, the Romans being 
quite exhauſted and tired out with 
long and troubleſome march, Craſſus 
drew up his men in battalia, follow- 
ing at firſt the advice of Caſſius, who 


was for extending the infantry as 


wide as poſſible, that they might take 
up the more ground, and by that 


means prevent the enemy from ſur- 


rounding them; but, Abgarus affur. 
ing the proconſul that the Parthian 
forces were not ſo numerous as was 
repreſented, he changed this diſpo- 
ſition, and believing only the man 
whobetrayed him, drew up his troops 
in a ſquare, which faced every way, 
and had on each fide twelve cohorts 
in front. Near each cohort he placed 
a troop of horſe to ſupport them, 
that they might charge with the 
greater ſecurity and boldneſs. Thus 
the whole army looked mere like one 
phalanx than troops drawn up in 
manipuli, with ſpaces between them, 
after the Roman manner. 
neral himſelf commanded in the cen- 


tre, his ſon in the left wing, and Cab” 


ſius in the right. 
Inthis order they advanced to the 
banks of a ſmall river called the Ba- 


liſſus, the ſight of which was very. 
pleaſing to the ſoldiers, who were 
much haraſſed with drought and ex - 


—_ heat. Moſt of * officers 
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were for encamping on the banks of 
this river, or rather rivulet, to give 
the troops time to refreſh themſelves 
aiter the fatigues of ſo long and pain- 
ful a march; and, in the mean time, 
to procure certain intelligence of the 
number and diſpoſition of the Par- 
thian army; but Craſſus, ſuffering 
himſelf to be hurried on by the in- 
conſiderate ardour of his ſon, and the 


horſe he commanded, only allowed 


the legions to take a meal Wan 
and before this could be done by all, 
he ordered them to advance, not 
ſlowly, and halting now and then, 
after the Roman manner, but as faſt 
as they could move, till they came in 
ſight of the enemy, who, contrary to 


their | expectation, did not appear. 


either ſo numerous or ſo terrible a 
they had been repreſented ; but this 


was a ſtratagem of Surenas, who had 


concealed his men in convenient 
places, ordering them to cover their 
arms, leſt their brightneſs thould be- 
tray them, and, ſtarting up at the» 
firſt ſignal, to attack the enemy on 
all üdes. The ſtratagem had the de- 
ſired effect ; for Surenas no ſooner 
gave the fignal, than the Parthians, 
riſing as it were out of the ground, 
with dreadful cries, and a molt fright. 


ful noiſe, advanced againſt the Ro- 


mans, who were greatly ſurpriſed 
and diſmayed at the fight; and much 
more ſo when the Parthians, throws 
ing off the covering of their arms, 
appeared i in ſhining cuiraſles, and hel- 
mets of burniſhing tee}, finely mount- 


ed on herſes covered all over with 


armour of the ſame metal. 
head appeared 
rich dreſs, an 


At their 
oung Surenas, in a 
was the firſt who 


charged the enemy, endeavouring, 


with the pikemen, to break through” 
the firſt ranks of the Roman army; 

but, finding it too cloſe and impene- 
trable, the cohorts ſupporting” each | 
other, he fell back, and retired in a 
ſeeming confuſion : but the Romans 
were much ſurpriſed when they ſaw 

themſelves ſuddenly ſurrounded on 
all ſides, and galled with continual» 
ſhowers of arrows: Craſſus ordered 

his light-armed foot and archers to 
advance, and charge the enemy; but 
they were ſoon repulſed, and forced 
to cover themſelves behind the heavy. 
| ares. 


them. 


armed foot. Then the Parthian 
horſe, ad vancing near the Romans, 
diſcharged ſhowers of arrows upon 
them, every one of which did execu- 
tion, the legionaries being drawn up 
in ſuch cloſe order, that it was im- 
poſſible for the enemy to miſs their 
aim. As their arrows were of an 
extraordinary weight, and diſcharg- 
ed with incredible force and impe- 
tuoſity, nothing was proof againſt 
The two wings advanced in 
good order to repulſe them, but to 
no effect; for the Parthians thot their 
arrows with as great dexterity when 
their backs were turned as when 
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dered his troops to halt, hoping that 
the enemy, upon ſeeing their ſmall 
number, would not be afraid to come 


to a cloſe fight: but herein he was 


likewiſe greatly diſappointed; for the 
Parthians, contenting themſelves to 


oppoſe his front with their heavy- 
armed horfe, ſurrounded him on all 


ſides; and, keeping at a diſtance, 
diſcharged inceſſant ſhowers of ar- 
rows upon the unfertunate Romans, 
thus ſurrounded and pent up. The 
Parthian cavalry, in wheeling about, 
raiſed ſo thick a duſt, that the Ro- 
mans could ſcarcely ſee one another, 
much leſs the enemy: nevertheleſs, 


they faced the enemy ; ſo that the they found themſelves wounded with 
Romans, whether they kept their arrows, though they could not per- 
ground, or purſued the flying enemy, ceive whence they came. In a ſhort 
were equally annoyed with their fatal time, the place where they ſtood was 
arrows. e all ſtreun wah deat bodies. 
The Romans, as long as they had Some of the unhappy Romans find 


any hopes that the Parthians, after 
having ſpent their arrows, would 
either betake themſelves to flight, or 
engage them hand to hand, ſtood 
their ground with great reſolution 


ing their entrails torn, and many 
overcome by the exquiſite torments 
they ſuffered, rolled themſelves in 
the ſand with the arrows in their 
bodies, and expired in that manner. 


Others, endeavoouring to tear out by 
force the bearded points of the ar- 
rows, only made the wounds the 
larger and increaſed their pain. Moſt 
of them died in this manner ; and 


and 1ntrepidity ; but when they ob- 
ſerved that there were a great many 
Camels in their rear loaded with ar- 
rows, and that thoſe who emptied 
their quivers wheeled about to fill. 


them anew, they began to loſe cou- 
rage, and loudly to complain of their 
general for ſuffering them thus to 
ſtand ſtill, and ſerve only as a butt to 


"5 the enemy's arrows, which, they well 


ſaw, would not be exhaufted till they 
were all killed toa man. Hereupon 
Craſſus ordered his ſon to advance, 
at all adventures, and attack the ene-. 


thoſe who outlived their companions 


were no more in a condition to act; 


for, when young Craſſus exhorted 
them to march up to the enemy, ſome 
ſhewed him their wounded bodies, 
others their hands nailed to their 
bucklers, and ſome their feet pierced 


through and pinned to the ground. 


ſo that it was equally impoſſible for 


my with 1300 horſe, 5 archers, and 
eight cohorts. But the Parthians no 
ſooner ſaw this choice body (for it 
was the flower of the army) march- 


them either to attack the enemy or 
defend themſelves. The young com- 
mander, therefore, leaving his infan- 
try to the mercy of the enemy, ad- 


ing up againſt them, than they wheel- 
ed about, and betook themſelves, 
according to their cuſtom to flight. 
Hexeupon young Craſſus, crying out 
as loud as he could, They fly before 
us, puſhed on full ſpeed after them, 
not doubting but be ſhould gain a 
complete victory ; but, when he was 
ata great diſtance from the main body 
af. the Roman army, he perceived: 
his niſtake; for thoſe who before had 
ted, facing about, charged him with 
incredible fury. Young Craſſus or. 


4 


vanced at the head of the cavalry a- 


gainſt their heavy-armed horſe. The 
thouſand Gauls whom he had brought 
with him from the weſt charged the 
enemy with incredible boldneſs and 
vigour; but their lances did little 
execution on men armed with cuiraſ- 
ſes, and horſes covered with tried 
armour: however, they behaved 
with great reſolution; for ſome of 
them taking hold of the | enemy's 
ſpears, and cloſing with them, threw 
them off their horſes on the . 
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where they lay without being able to 
ſtir, by reaſon of the great weight of 
their armour; others, diſmounting, 
crept under the enemy's horſes, and, 
thruſting their ſwords into their bel- 
lies, made them throw their riders. 
Thus the brave Gauls fought, tho? 
greatly haraſſed with heat and thirſt, 
which they were not accuſtomed to 
bear, till moſt of their horſes were 
killed, and their commander danger- 
ouſly wounded. They then thought 
it adviſable to retire to their infantry, 
which they no ſooner joined, than the 
_ Parthians inveſted them anew, making 


a moſt dreadful havock of them with 


their arrows. In this deſperate con- 
dition, Craſſus, ſpying a riſing ground 


at a {mall diſtance, led the remains of 


his detachment thither, with a deſign 

to defend himſelf in the beſt manner 

he could, till ſuccours ſhould be ſent 
him from his father. 
purſued him; and having ſurround- 
ed him in his new poſt, continued 
ſhowering arrows upon his men, till 
moſt of them were either killed or 
diſabled, without being able to make 


uſe of their arms, or give the enemy 


proofs of their valour. 
__ Young Craſſus had 
with him, who had ſettled in the city 
of Carrhz. Theſe, touched with 
compaſſion at ſeeing ſo brave a man 


reduced to ſuch ſtraits, preſſed him to 


retire with them to the neighbouring 
city of Iſchnes, which had declared 
for the Romans ; but the young Ro- 
man rejected their propoſal with in- 
dignation, telling them, that he 


Would rather die a thouſand times 


than abandon ſo many valiant men, 
who ſacrificed their lives for his ſake. 


Having returned this anſwer to his 


two Greek friends, he embraced and 
diſmiſſed them, giving them leave to 
retire and ſhift tor themſelves in the 
beſt manner they could. As for him- 
ſelf, having now loſt all hopes of be- 
ing relieved, and ſeeing moſt of his 
men and friends killed round him, he 
gave way to his grief; and, not being 
able to make uſe of. his arm, which 
was ſhot through with a large barbed 
arrow, he preſented his ſide to one 
of his attendants, and ordered him to 
put an end to his unhappy life. His 
example was followed by Cenſoriusa 


The Parthians 


two Greeks 
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ſenator, by Megabacchus an expe- 
rienced and brave officer, and by moſt 
of the nobility who ſerved under 
him. Five hundred common ſoldiers 
were taken priſoners, and the reſt cut 
in pieces. EO: | 

The Parthians, having thus cut off 
or taken the whole detachment com- 


manded by young Craſſus, marched _ 


without delay againſt his father, who, 
upon the firſt advice that the enemy 
fled before his ſon, and were cloſely 


purſued by him, had taken heart, the 


more becauſe thoſe who had remained 

to make head againſt him ſeemed to 

abate much of their ardour, the 
greateſt part of them having marched 

with the reſt againſt his ſon. Where- 
fore, having encouraged his troops, 
he had retired to a ſmall hill in his 
rear, to wait there till his ſon return- 
ed from the purſuit. Young Craſſus 
had diſpatched frequent expreſſes to 
his father, to acquaint him with the 


danger he was in; but they had fal- 


len into the enemy's hands, and been 
by them put to the ſword : only the 
laſt, who had eſcaped with great dif- 
ficulty, arrived ſafe, and informed 
him that his ſon was loſt if he did not 
ſend him an immediate and powerful 
reinforcement. This news threw 
Craſſus into the utmoſt conſternation; 


a thouſand affecting thoughts roſe in 


his mind, and diſturbed his reaſon ta 
ſuch a degree, that he ſcarcely knew 
what he was doing. However, the 
deſire he had of ſaving his ſon, and 


ſo many brave Romans who were un- 


der his command, made him imme- 


diately decamp, and march to their 
aſſiſtance; but he was not gone far 


before he was met by the Parthians, 
who, with loud ſhouts, and ſongs of 
victory, gave, at a diſtance, the un- 


happy father notice of his misfor- 


tune. They had cut off young Craſ- 
ſus's head, and, having fixed it on 
the point of a lance, were, advancing 
full ſpeed to fall on the father. 
they drew near, Craſſus was ſtruck. 
with that diſmal and affecting ſight ; 
but, on this occaſion, behaved like 


an hero: for, though he was under 


the deepeſt concern, he had the pre- 
ſence of mind to ſtifle his grief, for 
fear of diſcouraging the army, and to 
cry out to the di{mayed troops,“ This 

. migfartune 
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misfortune is entirely mine; the loſs 
of one man cannot affect the victory: 
Let us charge, let us fight like Ro- 
mans: if you have any compaſſion 
for & father who has juſt now loſt a 
ſon whoſe valour you admired, let it 
appear in your rage and reſentment 
againſt theſe inſulting barbarians.” 
"Thus Craſſus ſtrove to reanimate his 
troops; but his efforts were unſuc— 
ceſsful: their courage was quite ſunk, 
as appeared from the faint and lan- 
guiſhing ſhout which they raiſed, ac- 


cording to cuſtom, before the action. 


When the ſignal was given, the Par- 
thians, keeping to their old way of 
fighting, diſcharged clouds of ar- 
rows on the legionaries, without 
drawing near them; which did ſuch 
dreadful execution, that many of the 


Romans, to avoid the arrows, which 


_ occaſioned a long and painful death, 
threw themſelves, like men in deſpair, 
on the enemy's heavy-armed horſe, 
_ feeking from their ſpears a more 
quick and eaſy kind of death. Thus 


the Parthians continued plying them 


incefſantly with their arrows till 
night, when they left the field of bat- 
tle, crying out, that they would al- 
low the father one night to lament the 
death of his ſon. „ | 
This wasa melancholy night for the 
Romans. Craſſus kept himſelf con- 
cealed from the ſoldiery, lying not in 
The general's tent, but in the open 
Air, and on the bare ground, with his 
"Head wrapped up in his paludamen- 
tum or military cloak: and was, in 


that forlorn condition, ſays Plutarch, 


a great example to the vulgar, of the 
_ ynftabihity of fortune; ro the wiſe, a 
ſtill greater of the pernicious effects 
of avarice, temerity, and ambition. 


Octavius, one of his lieuteuants, and 


Caſſius, approached him, and en- 
_deavoured to raiſe him up and con- 
ſole him: but, ſeeing him quite ſunk 
under the weight of bis affliction, and 
deaf to all comfort, they ſummoned 
a council of war, compoſed of all the 
chief officers; wherein it was un- 
animoully reſolved, that they ſhould 
decamp before break of day, and re- 
tire, without ſound of trumpet, to 
the neighbouring city of Carrhæ, 
Which was held by a Roman garriſon. 
_ Agreeable to this reſolution, they be- 


ſervice to Craſſus. | 
mander, wiſely conjecturing, from 


| ed 
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gan their march as ſoon as the coun- 


eil broke up; which produced dread. 


ful outeries among the fick and 
wounded, who, perceiving that they 
were to be abandoned to the mercy of 
the enemy, filled the camp with their 
complaints and lamentations: but 
their cries and tears, though very af- 
fecting, did not ſtop the march of the 
others, which, indeed, was very flow, 
to give the ſtragglers time to come 
up. There were only zoo light horſe, 
under the command of one Egna- 
tius, who purſued their march with- _ 
out ſtopping. Theſe arriving at 
Carrhz about midnight, ZEgnatius, 

calling to the centinels on the walls, 
defired them to acquaint Coponius, 
governor of the place, that Crafſus 
had fought a great battle with the 
Parthians; and, without ſaying one 
word more, or letting them know 
who he was, continued his march 
with all poſſible expedition to the 


bridge of Zeugma, which he paſſed, 


and by that means faved his troops, 


but was much blamed for abandoning 


his general. = FS 

However, the meſſage he ſent to 
Coponius was of ſome temporary 
For that com- 


the manner in which the unknown 
perſon had given him that intelli- 

gence, that ſome misfortune had be- 
fallen Craiſus, immediately ordered 


his garriſon to ſtand to their arms; 
and, marching out, met Oraſſus, and 


conducted him and his army into the 
city: for the Parthians, though in- 
formed of his flight, did not offer to 

purſye him, obſerving therein the 


ſuperſtitious cuſtom which obtained 
among them and the Perſians, not to 


fight in the night; but, when it was 
day, they entered the Roman camp, 
and, having put all the wounded, to 
the number of 4000, to the ſword, 


diſperſed their cavalry all over the 


plain in purſuit of the fugitives. One 
of Crafſus's lieutenants, named Var- 
gunteius, having ſeparated in the 
night from the main body of the ar- 
my with four cohorts, miſſed his way, 
and was overtaken by the enemy; at 


whoſe approach he withdrew to a 


neighbouring hill, where he defend. 
bimſctf, with great valour, 5 


- 
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his men were killed except twenty, 
who made their way through the 
enemy ſword in hand, and got ſafe to 
Carrhz : but Vargunteius himſelf 
loſt his life on this occaſion. 

In the mean time Surenas, not 
knowing whether Craſſus and Caſſius 
had retired to Carrhæ, or choſen a 
different route; in order to be 1n- 
formed of the truth, and take his 
meaſures accordingly, diſpatched a 
_ meſſenger, who ſpoke the Roman lan- 
_ guage, to the city of Carrhæ, en- 


Joining him to approach the walls, 


and acquaint Craſſus himſelf, or Caſ- 
ſius, that the Parthian general was in- 
clined to enter into a treaty with them, 
and demanded a conference. Both 
the proconſul and his quæſtor Caſſius 
ſpoke from the wall with the mei- 
ſenger ; and, accepting the propoſal 
with great joy, deſired that the time 
and place for an interview might be 


immediately agreed upon. The meſ- 
tenger withdrew, promiſing to return 


quickly with an anſwer from Surenas: 
but that general no ſooner underſtood 
that Craſſus and Caſſius were in 
Carrhæ, than he marched thither 
with his whole army; and, having 
| inveſted the place, acquainted the 
Romans, that, if they expected any 


favourable terms, they mult deliver 
up Craſſus and Caſſius to him in 


chains. Hereupon, a council of the 
chief officers being ſummoned, it was 
thought expedient to retire from 
Carrhæ that very night, and ſeek for 
another aſylum. It was of the ut- 
moſt importance that none of the in- 
 Habitants of Carrhe ſhould be ac- 
quainted with their deſign till the time 
of its execution; but Craſſus, whoſe 
whole conduct evidently ſhews that he 
was blinded, as Dio Caſſius obſerves, 


: by ſome divinitv, imparted the whole 


matter in confidence to one Andro- 
machus, chooſing him for his guide, 
and relying injudiciouſly on the fide- 


lity of a man whom he ſcarcely knew. 
Andromachus immediately acquaint- 


ed Surenas with the deſign of the Ro- 
mans; promiſing at the ſame time, as 
the Parthians did not engage in the 
night, to manage matters 15 that they 
ſhould not get out of his reach be- 
tore day- break, Purſuant to his 
promiſe, he led them through many 
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windings and turnings, till he brought 
them into deep marſhy grounds, where 
the infantry were up to the knees in 
mire. Then Caſſius, ſuſpecting that 
their guide had led them into thoſe 
bogs with no good deſign, refuſed to 
follow hint any longer; and, return- 
ing to Carrhæ, took his route to- 
wards Syria, which he reached with 
500 horſe. Octavius, with 5000 men 
under his command, being conducted. 


by truſty guides, gained the moun- 
tains called by Plutarch and Appian 


Sinnaci, and there intrenched himſelf 
before break of day. ® Tf 

As for Craſſus, he was ſtill en- 
tangled in the marſhes, when Sure- 
nas, at the riſing of the ſun, overtook 
him, and inveſted him with his ca- 
valry. The proconſul had with him 


four cohorts, and a ſmall body of 


horſe ; and with theſe he gained, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, the ſummit of 
another hill within twelve furlongs 
of Octavius ; who, ſeeing the danger 
that threatened his general, flew to 


his aſſiſtance, firſt with a ſmall num- 


ber of his men, but was ſoon fol- 
lowed by all the reſt, who, being 
aſhamed of their cowardice, quitted 
their poſt, though very ſafe, and, 
charging the Parthians with great 
fury, diſengaged Craſſus, and obliged 
the enemy to abandon the hill. Upon 
the retreat of the enemy, they formed 
themſelves into an hollow ſquare; 
and placing Craſſus in the middle, 
made a kind of rampart round him 
with their bucklers, reſolutely pro- 
teſting, that none of the enemy's ar- 
rows ſhould touch their general's _ 
body, till they were all killed fighting 
in his defence. Surenas, loth to let 
ſo fine a prey eſcape, ſurrounded the 
hill, as if he deſigned to make a new _ 
attack : but, finding his Parthians 
very backward, and not doubting 
but the Romans, when night came 
on, would purſue their march, and 
get out of his reach, he had recourſe 
again to artifice ; and declared be- 
fore ſome priſoners, whom he ſooa 
after ſet at liberty, that he was in- 


clined to treat with the proconſul of 


a peace; aud that it was better to 
come to a reconciliation with Rome, 


than to ſow the ſeeds of an eternal 


war, by ſhedding the blood of one of 
F e her 
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her generals, —Agreeable to this de- 
claration, Surenas, as ſoon as the 


priſoners were relaſed, advanced to- 
wards the hill where the Romans 


were poſted, attended only by ſome of 


his officers, and, with his bow unbent, 
and open arms, invited Craſſus to an 
interview. So ſudden a change ſeemed 
very ſuſpicious to the proconſul ; who 


therefore declined the interview, till 


he was torced, by his own ſoldiers, to 


intruſt his life with an enemy whoſe 


treachery they had all experienced; 


for the legionaries, flocking round 
him, not only abuſed him in an out- 


rageous manner, but even menaced 
him if he did not accept of the pro- 
poſals made him by the Parthian ge- 
neral. Seeing, therefore, that his 
troops were ready to mutiny, he began 
to advance, without. arms or guards, 
towards the enemy, after having call. 

ed the gods and his officers to witneſs 


the violence his troops offered him; 


and intreated all who were preſent, 
but eſpecially Octavius and Petronius, 

two 185 chief commanders, for the 
Honour of Rome their common mo- 
ther, not to mention, after his death, 
the ſhameful behaviour of the Roman 
legionaries. 
could not reſolve to let him go alone; 
but attended him down the hill, as 


did likewiſe ſome legionaries, keeping | 
Craſſus was met at the 


at a diſtance. 
foot of the hill by two Greeks ; who, 


diſmounting from their horſes, ſa- 


luted him with great reſpect : and 
deſired him, in the Greek tongue, to 
ſend ſome of his attendants, who 
might ſatisfy him that Surenas, and 
thoſe who were with him, came with- 
out arms. Hereupon Craſſus ſent two 


brothers, of the Roſcian family; but 


Surenas, having cauſed them to be 
_ ſeized, advanced to the foot of the 
hill, mounted on a fine horſe, and at- 


tended by the chief officers of his 
army. Craſſus, who waited for the 


return of his two meſſengers, was 
ſurpriſed to ſee himſelf prevented by 
Surenas in perſon, when he leaſt ex- 
pected it. The Parthian general, 
| perceiving, as he approached Craſſus, 
that he was on foot, cried out in a 


ſeeming ſurpriſe, What do I ſee? 


a Roman general on foot, and we on 


 horfeback} Let an horſe be brought 


Octavius and Petronius 


; ſued, and put to the word. 
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for him immediately.” © You need 
not be ſurpriſed (replied Craſſus); we 
are come only to an interview, each 
after the cuſtom of his country.” 
« Very well (anſwered Surenas), 
there thall be henceforth a laſting 
peace between King Orodes and the 
people of Rome: but we muſt ſign 

the articles of it on the banks of the 
Euphrates ; for you Romans do not 
always remember your conventions.” 
Cratſus would have ſent for an horſe : 

but a very ſtately one, with a golden 
bit, and richly caparifoned, was 
brought to him by a Parthian; which 
Surenas preſenting to him,“ Accept 
this horſe from my hands (ſaid he), 
which 1 give you in the name of my 
maſter King Orodes.” He had ſcarcely 
uttered theſe words, when ſome of 
the king's officers, taking Craſſus by 
the middle, let him upon the horſe, 
which they began to whip with great 
violence before them, in order to 
make him quicken his pace. Octa- 
vius, offended at this inſult, took the 
horſe by the bridle; Petronius, and 
the few Romans who were preſent, 
ſeconded him, and, flocking all round 
Craſſus, ſtopped his horſe. The Par- 


thians endeavoured to repulte them, 


and clear the way for the proconſul: 
whereupon they began to juſtle and 
puſh one another with great tumult 
and diſorder, At laſt, Octavius, 
drawing his ſword, killed one of the 
king's grooms; but, at the fame time, 
another,coming behind Octavius, with 
one blow laid him dead at his feet. 
Both parties fought with great reſo- 


lation, the Parthians ſtriving to carry 


off Craſſus, and the Komans to reſcue. 
him out of their hands. In this ſcuffle 
molt of the Ronians who came to the 
conference were killed; and, among 
the reſt, Craſſus himſelf, but whether 
by a Roman or a Parthian is uncer- 
tain. | 

Upon his death, the reſt of the 


army either ſurrendered to the enemy, 


or, diſperſing in the night, were pur- 
The 
Romans 3olt in this campaign at leaſt 
30,000 men; of which 20,000 were 
killed, and 10,000 taken priſoners. 
When the battle of Carrhæ was 


fought, King Orodes was in Armenia, 
where he had made peace with Arta- 


baus. 
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bazus. While the two kings were 
folemnizing their new alliance with 
expenſive and public feaſts, Styllaces, 
or Syllaces, a Parthian officer, whom 
Surenas had ſent with the news of his 
late victory, and the head of Craſſus 
as a proof of it, arrived in the capital 
of Armenia. The tranſports which 
Orodes felt at t, is news are not to 


be expreſſed; and the lords of both 


1 0D 
kingdoms, who attended their ſove- 
reigns, raiſed loud and repeated ſhouts 
of joy. Syllaces was ordered to give 


a more particular and diſtinct account 
of that memorable action; which 


when he had done, Orodes command- 


ed melted gold to be poured into 
Craſſus's mouth; reproaching him 
thereby with avarice, „ hich had been 
always his predominant paſſion. 


| Ox THe INFLUENCE os GOOD axy BAD LAWS. 


VERY people have had laws; 
but very few of theſe people 
have been happy. What is the reaſon 


of it? It is becauſe the legiflator ap- 
pears to have been almoſt always ig 
norant, that the object of ſociety is, 


to unite the families in one common 
intereſt, and that, inſtead of being in- 
jurious to one another, they may 
contribute to each other mutual ſuc- 


cour in their daily wants, and join 
their common ſtrength to repel a fo- 
reign enemy who would moleit them. 


| It this is, as it cannot be doubted, the 


end of ſociety, I thence conclude, 


that the laws ought to be juſt : for 


their injuſtice, far from preventing the 
injuries and the wrongs that the citi- 


Zens might commit on each other, 


would, on the contrary, ſerve to au- 


thorize them. Men, oppreſſors or 
_ oppreſſed, in virtue of laws, would 
ſtill find themſelves expoſed in ſociety 


to the ſame inconveniencies that they 
| They 
would hate and miſtruſt each other, 
and would be occupied only in re- 


{ſuffered in a ſtate of nature. 


venge and in deceit; and their do- 


meſtic diviſions would deprive the re- 
public of that ſtrength which is the 


fruit of union. 155 
On what certain principle can we 


form an idea of the juſtice of the laws? 


On heir impartiality. © . 

Since nature has not made any dif- 
ference between her children; ſince ſhe 
has given toall mankind the ſame right 


to her tavours ; fince we have not all 


the ſame reaſon, the ſame ſenſe, the 


ſame organs; ſince ſhe has not created 


maſters, ſubjects, ſlaves, princes, no- 


bles, peaſants, rich, poor; how can the 
political laws, which ought only to be 
an explanation of natural laws, eſtab- 
liſh without danger a ſhocking and a 
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citizens to the other. 


the ſtate. 


cruel difference between men! All 


legiſlation is partial, conſequently un- 
juſt, if it ſacrifices one part of the 
It then eſtab- 
liſhes only a falſe order, a falſe good, 
a falſe peace; for with what an eye 
do men, whoſe intereſt is injured, 


regard thoſe who are happy at their 


expence. Not having any country, 


will they not form a troop of enemies, 


or at leaſt ſtrangers, in the boſom of 


hated their maſters, conſequently they 


were often in rebellion. Amongſt us 
moderns, would it not be folly to ex- 


pect to find citizens in men, to whom 
their extreme poverty, and the con- 
tempt of the rich and the great, deny 
liberexßxß, | 35 


The impartiality of the laws con- 


fiſts in tuo points; to eſtabliſh equality 
in the fortune and in the dignity of 
the citizens. 


From impartial laws 
will reſult the greateſt happineſs. In 


proportion as the laws eſtabliſh a juſt 


equality, they will become the more 


dear to every citizen. They will ve 
more proper to temperate the pal- _ 


ſions, to give force to reaſon, and 
conſequently to prevent all injuſtice. 
How often is avarice, ambition, vo- 
luptuouſneſs, idlenefs, indolence, en- 
vy, hatred, jealouſy, the ſole cauſe of 
the miſery and the ruin of ſtates. 
Where fortunes are equal, the love of 
riches is unknown; and where the 
love of riches is unknown, temper- | 


ance and the love of glory and patri- 


otiſm would be common virtues. 
Where the dignity and the honour of 
humanity are equally reſpected in all 
mankind, a certain deſire of juſtice, 
of honour, and an elevation of foul, 
would predominate, without depreſſ- 
ing the minds of the citizens. Emu- 

| Rt lation 


The ſlaves of the antients 
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lation would unfold every virtue, and 
the love of the public good would 
never ſuffer talents to be hidden, or 
to become dangerous. If ſome diſ- 
orders ſhould rife in the ſtate, they 
would not be durable; it would be 
eaſy for the magiſtrates to apply a re- 
medy; or rather the force of the con- 
ſtitution alone would eſtabliſh order. 

Theſe would be the happy conſe- 
quences where the laws of the repub- 
lic were impartial. Let us now ex- 
amine if the people, living under the 

moſt impartial government, were the 
molt powerful, the moſt flouriſhing, 
and the moſt happy. e 
The republic of Sparta may give 
us ſome light on this ſubject. No 
other ſtate ever had laws more con- 
formable to the order of nature, or 
of equality; therefore no other ſtate 
ever preſerved ſo long, or fo reli- 


giouſly, its conſtitution. If the Spar- 


tans were ſometimes alarmed by the 


Helotes, if at length they neglected 


their inſtitutions and loſt their hap- 
pineſs, it appears to me that it was 

cauſed by the remains of ſome ancient 
_ prejudices, that the wiſdom of Ly- 


curgus could not deſtroy in his fellow- 
citizens: violating, in regard to the 


elotes, the laws of humanity, which 


they reſpected amongſt, themſelves, 


they were forced to fear men who 
hated them, and whoſe yoke became 
every day more and more burthen— 
ſome: the immenſe difference that 
exiſted between the maſter and the 
ſlave prepared the minds of the 
Spartans to admit, at ſome time or 
another, terrible diſtinctions between 
the citizens themſelves. How unhap- 


£ py had it been for Lacedemon, if 


urgus had been compelled to have 

_ violated the law of equality, in leaving 
to the two branches of the family of 
Hercules the hereditary right of 
poſſeſſing the place of firſt magiſtrate! 
Can we behold without aſtoniſhment 


that the merit which made ſenators 


 andtheephori did not alſo make kings 
that were ſuperior to them? But to 


have been ſurprized into ſuch a mea- 


ſare would have cauſed murmur, 
murmur complaints, and complaints 


2 revolution. 


Luſander would not have been an 
enemy to his country, if he could le- 
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gittmately have poſſeſſed a throne 
that belonged to another family ; to 
occupy a place, of which his talents 


made him worthy, but of which a 


partial law deprived him, his ambi- 
tion had no other reſource than that 
of deſtroying the government and the 
laws. He filled the republic with 
intrigue and riches, with which the 


ſtate could not fubſiſt; and very ſoon 


Lacedemon, peopled with diſcontent- 
ed citizens, and who feared neither 
ſlavery nor tyranny, began to be ſen. 
ible. of the evils that foretold its 
run. _ | SR 

We are not ignorant of the ſitua- 
tion of the Romans under their kings. 
We know that the families were diſ- 


tinguiſhed by patrician and plebeian, 


and that no law had limited their 
avarice nor the extent of their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Their ſouls, being conſe- 
guently expoſed to vanity and to in- 
tereſt, it is not ſurprizing. that the 
public good was neglected, or that 
the Romans had not any thing re- 
markable to diſtinguiſh them trom 

their neighbours, Their name would 


have remained unknown, like that of 
a thouſand other people, if the revo- 


lution, of the Tarquins, in giving 
them the hope of equality, had not 


alſo given to each citizen the ſenti- 


ments of a hero. If this elevation of 
foul ſeems to diſappear in thisgrowing 
republic; if new diſorders ariſe ; if 
the people abandon their country, 
and retire to the ſacred mount; it was 
the fault of the nobles alone, whoſe 
pride would not ſuffer an equality. 
If theſe had ſucceeded in their pro- 
jects, Rome, had been infallibly con. 
demned to. languiſh in ſlavery and in 

obſcurity. It was the nobility wha 
were the enemies to the republic, and 
It was In reforming 


by nature, it was in defending with 
conſtancy the dignity of the plebeians, 
that the tribunes difpoſed of and 
conſummated the fortune of the ſtate. 

The quarrels of the public becom. 
ing leſs violent; order was eſtabliſhed, 
talents encreaſed, the manners were 
purified, all; the virtues and the laws 
took a new force. Here we mult re. 


mark, that this happy change was the 
werk of that ſpirit of equality which 


had 
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had already dictated to the Romans 
laws leſspartial. Notwithſtanding, new 
diſſenſions aroſe amongſt them as fa- 
tal as the firſt had been advantageous. 
This was becauſe, that theſe laws 
had eſtabliſhed an equality, and that 
the others had ruined it. The re- 
public, unhappily led by its ambition 


and conqueſts, did not perceive that 


Ft was framing-its own deſtruction.— 
It was not ſenſible that the ſumptuary 
and agrarian laws, ſo favourable to 


the equality of fortunes, could not 


ſapport themſelves in the midſt of 


the riches that overflowed Rome af- 


ter the Romans had carried their vic- 
torious arms into Africa and Aſia.— 
The more they became rich, the more 

they felt the neceſſity of becoming 
richer. The republic pillaged the 
cConquered; the citizens pillaged the 
republic. 
Zens were as rich as kings, others be- 
came indigent and beggars. 

more that fortunes are diſproportion- 
ed, the more vice increaſes. 
this monſtrous inequality there ſprang, 


from their ſource, a forgetfulneſs or 


rather a contempt of the ancient laws, 


the moſt infamous manners; the loſs 


of liberty, civil wars, proſcriptions 
againſt men who dared to have ſome 
merit; and that bloody tyranny of the 


_ emperors, which opened the pro- 


vinces of the empire to troops of bar- 
barians. „ 


The facts recorded in every hiſtory, 


are a proof that the impartiality or 
the partiality of the laws was the 


happy or the unhappy root of every 


evil. There is no nation that ſaw 
with impunity a family riſe amongſt 
them privileged to command by their 
rights or their riches. 
where equality is not reſpected, juſtice 
will have two weights and two mea- 


ſures. Every where imperious proud 


patricians will ariſe, who will think it 
ſtrange, that nature has condeſcend- 
ed to grant to the plebeians, lungs to 


breathe, a mouth to ſpeak, and eyes 


to ſee. . 

Policy is ſupportedionly by chime- 
rical illuſions whilſt ſhe flatters herſelf 
to produce a good without eſtabliſhing 
impartial laws, Perhaps it may ſuſ- 
pend for ſome moments the activity 
@f avarice and ambition; perhaps it 


Whilſt ſome of the citi- 
The 


From 


In all nations 


millus and Regulus. 
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may compel them to conceal their 
uſual boldneſs ; but even then, theſe 
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paſſions will act in ſecret. Always 
indefatigable, always inexhauſtible in 
reſources, they will weary the con- 


ſtancy of policy, and profit by her 
confuſion, to become more imperious 


than ever. What people would have 


corrected themſelves of their vices, 


if a happy revolution had not given 


them a deſire of equality by abrogating 


the unjuſt and partial laws to which 
they had been obedient  _ 
This is a ſubject too important to 
be eaſily quitted: and, that the ſtudy 
of hiſtory may be the more uſeful to 
us, I muſt obſerve, that the hiſtorians 
in general indicate only the neareſt 
cauſes of the proſperity, or of the 
adverſity, of a people. For inſtance, 
they tell us, that the diſcipline and 
the courage of the Romans, their 
patience, their juſtice towards fo- 
reigners, their magnanimity, their 
love of their country, their diſen- 
tereſtedneſs, were the cauſes of their 
elevation. If we reſt here, we ſhall 
not know the real inſtruments that 
eltabliſhed the fortune of the Roman 
republic. To acquire a juſt know-_ 
ledge, we muſt go back to the cauſe 
itſelf, that produced the courage, 
the patriotiſm, and the other virtues, 
of the Romans. We ſhall find this 
primitive cauſe in the juſtice and the 
impartiality of their laws; and, if a 
legiſlator ſhould neglect to make this 


the fundamental principle of his po- 
licy, all his endeavours fo give virtue 


to his ſubjects will be ineffectual. 
The deſtruction of the Roman re- 


public, is by ſome attributed to Sylla, 


Marius, Czſar, Poinpey, Octavius, 
and Anthony. But they are wrong. 
Theſe men would have uſefully ſerved- 
their country, which they deſtroyed, 
if Rome had yet preſerved the ſame 
laws and manners that forined Ca- 
The Greeks conqueredthe Perſians, 
becanſe they were as wiſe, as cou 
rageous, and as expert in war, as the 
others were imprudent, cowardly, and 

undiſciplined; if we ſearch for the 

cauſe of this difference, we may learn 

by what art it is polſible to form 

great men. The Greeks loved their 


country becaule they were free, and 
becaule 
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tizen was undebaſed. 
the virtues and all the talents that 


were neceſſary for them, becauſe the 


Jaws were impartial; in giving pre- 
ference only to virtues and to talents, 
they enhanced every thing, and loſt 


nothing. In Perſia, on the contrary, 


birth placed by chance a man on the 
throne ſcarcely capable of fulfilling 
the moſt obſcure employ. Thele or- 
dinary men had, for the inſtruments 
of their deſigns, courtiers only, whoſe 


Intrigue and flattery ſupplied .the 


place of talents, and a populace, ac- 


cuſtomed to contempt and to injuries, 


was perſuaded that merit always uſe- 
leſs was ſometimes. injurious to their 
fortunes. 11 „ 13 
To convince us more and more of 
this important truth, when we read 
the reign of a prince, illuſtrious from 


the felicity of his people, or from the 


_ Importance of his enterprizes, let us 
examine if this prince did not con- 


ſtantly exert all his efforts to unite 


juſtice and impartiality in his ad- 
miniſtration. Did he not begin to 
conſider himſelt rather as the agent 
than as the ſovereign of his people ? 
in elevating the ſouls of his ſubjects, 
he encreaſed their dignity. Did he 


not endeavour to perſuade them, that 


merit only made a diſtinction between 
them? He certainly thought that 
thoſe barbarous laws, that debaſed 
humanity, debaſed and enfeebled alſo 
his kingdom. He would encourage 
virtue and talents by the ſame means 
that he would form a well- governed 
republic. 5 | * | 

| Let us throw our eyes on Europe, 
we ſhall ſee that each ſtate is more or 
leſs happy, in proportion as its laws 
approximate, more or leſs, to the 
impartiality of nature. The Swediſh 
peaſant is a citizen, he ſhares with 
the other orders of the republic the 
quality of legiſlator. Is the Swede 


then expoſed to the ſame injuſtice, to 


the ſame vexations, to the ſame ty- 
ranny, as were the Poles, where all 
who were not noble were cruelly ſa- 
crificed to the nobles? Does the Eng. 
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They had all 
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liſn man, ſubmiſſive to laws that re- 
ſpect the rights of humanity in the 
loweſt perſon, carry that abje& and 
ſtupid foul, as the Turk, who, never 
knowing what will be the caprice of 
the ſultan or of his vizir, is ignorant 

if he is deſtined to be made a bacha or 
a groom? There ought to be as much 

zeal in England for the public good, 

and conſequently great talents, as 


there is diſcouragement, and folly, in 


the ſtates of the grand- ſeignor. Hol- 
land, cultivated by citizens and go- 
verned by the laws, nouriſhed a nu- 
merous people, and gave bounds to 
the ſea, ſuſpended on its coaſts. In. 
deſpotic governments all 1s barren, 


and inhabited by men covered with 


rags, who would abandon their de- 
ſerts if they knew that there were 
ſtates which did not devour their in- 
%%ö§öé—⁵—[¹dhñ/I m | 
There are certainly a much greater 


number of men happy in Switzer- 


land than in all Europe beſides. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the laws, more 


impartial than any where elſe, put 
men more on a natural equality. 
that place one citizen is not more 
than another. There they fear only 


In 


the laws, and theſe they love alſo, 
becauſe that by them they are pro- 
tected. Fortunes, neither too great 
nor too ſmall, inſpire neither. the 

ſpirit of tyranny nor that of ſlavery. 
Wiſe ſumptuary laws, in rendering. 

great riches uſeleſs, prevent the de- 
fire of them, and temper all the paſ- 
ſions. It is this wiſe economy that 
ſupports union and peace between 
Cantons unequal in force, and which 
have different governments and re-— 
ligions. They are neighbours; ne- 
vertheleſs they are without jealouſy, 


without rivalſhip, and without hatred. 


Even the ariſtocracy of ſome cantons 
has not the natural vices of that kind 
of government. The ſubjects obey, 


without regret and without humilia- 


tion, ſovereigns who content them. 
ſelves with being ſimple citizens, 


without the deſire of being rich, and 
ſtudying economy like the people. 
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ORIGIN OF THE GAME oe CHESS. 


BOUT the commencement of 
the 5th century of the Chriſtan 


Era, the ſovereignty of a large king- 


dom, near the mouth of the Ganges, 
devolved to a very young monarch. 
Experience had not yet taught him 
that he ſhould conſider his lubjects as 
his children, and that their love is 
the only ſolid prop of the ſtate; it 
was in vain that thoſe important truths 
were held up to his view by the ſage 
Bramins, and his rajahs; elated with 


his power and grandeur, he ſwayed 


the land with unnatural ſeverity. 
_ Silla, the ſon of Dahur, the moſt 
venerable of the Bramins, on whom 


the ſplendour of philoſophy and wil-. 


dom ſhone from his infancy to his goth 
year, ſaw that there were virtues in 


the monarch, which required only 


the culture of reaſon to bring them 
into life; and, afflicted at the mi- 
ſeries of his country, he undertouk 
to diiplay to the monarch the cauſe 
of them. 


Siſſa, aware of the Aicepote into 
which the precepts of morality and 


virtue had fallen, from the evil 


example held up by thoſe who taught 


them, was led to deviſe a mode of 


_ inſtruction, whereby his leſſons thould 


appear the reſult of the prince's own 
reaſoning, rather than the inſtruc- 
tions of another.—With this view he 
invented the game of é“ Shaik,” or 
„The king ;?? 1n this game he con- 


to defend, and only to be defended 
by the next in rank or conſequence 
in the game, in gradation. 
The game was firit {pread abroad 
among tome of the leading men ; 
and, 


became ſoon in n vogue. The Pies 


from the great fame of Silla, 


heard = it, and directed that 5 


inventor. ſhould be his inſtructor 2: 


the lage Bramin now had attained his 
deſire, and, in the courſe of his in- 


ſtructions, took ſeaſonable occaſions 


to point out the dependence of the 
king on the pawns, and other ſea- 


ſonable truths : the prince, born with 


genius, and capable of virtuous ſen- 
timents, in deſpite of the maxims of 


courtiers, applied to himſelf the mo- 


rality which the game ſo ſtrongly ex- 


hibited, and, reforming his conduct, 


his people ſoon became happy. : 
The prince, eager to recompenſe 
the Bramin for the great good deriv- 
ed from his ingenuity, required him 
to demand what he thought compe- 
tent. — The Bramin aſked only a gift 
of corn, the amount of which ſhould 
be regulated by the number of houſes 


(or ſquares) on the cheſs-board, put- 


ting one grain on the firſt houſe, two 
on the ſecond, four on the third, and 


ſo on in double permutation to the 


64th houſe, The apparent modera- 
tion of the demand aſtoniſhed the 
king, and he, unhelitatingly, granted 
it; but, when his treaſurers had cal- 
culated the amount of the donation, 
they found that the king's revenues 
were not competent to diſcharge it ; 
for the corn of 16, 384 towns, each 
containing 1024 granaries, of 173,762 
meaſures each, and each meaſure to 


conſiſt of 32,968 grains, could alone Wo 
trived to make the king the molt im- 
portant of all the pieces, but yet the 
_ ealieſt to attack, and the molt difficult 


antwer the demand | 

'The Bramin then took an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the monarch 
how necellary it was, eſpecially for 
kings, to be guarded againſt the arts 


of thoſe who ſurround them—how 
much they owed ro their ſubjects, 
and how cautious they ſhould be of 


inconſiderately W their wo 


e 
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E celebrated Dr. Brown, of 
1 Edinburgh, hath obſerved, that 
no hypochondriac, even in a fit of 
delirium, ſhould be provoked, but by 
every contrivance ſoothed. 
heard, ms the pa of an hypo- 


] have 


chondriac ſo. W at his pnyſi 


Cians, who maintained that nothing 
. ailed him, that he, on the contrary, 


to carry his opinion of his diſeaſe as 


far as was poſlible, at laſt took it into 


it had attained its 
height, 


his head, that 
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becauſe that the quality of every ci- 
tizen was undebated. They had all 


the virtues and all the talents that 
were neceſſary for them, becauſe the 


Jaws were impartial ; in giving pre- 


ference only to virtues and to talents; 


they enhanced every thing, and loſt. 
nothing. In Perſia, on the contrary, 
birth placed by chance a wan on the 
throne ſcarcely capable of fulfilling 


the moſt obſcure employ. T hele or- 


dinary men had, for the inſtruments 


of their deſigns, courtiers only, whoſe 


Intrigue and flattery ſupplied the 


place of talents, and a populace, ac- 
cuſtomed to contempt and to injuries, 


was perſuaded that merit always uſe- 


leſs was ſometimes 1 injurious to their 
fortunes. 


To convince us more and more of 


this important truth, when we read 
the reign of a prince, illuſtrious from 


the felicity of his people, or from the 
importance of his enterprizes, let us 


examine if this prince did not con- 


ſtantly exert all his efforts to unite 
juſtice and impartiality in his ad- 


miniſtration. Did he not begin to 
conſider himſelf rather as the agent 
than as the ſovereign of his people ? 
in elevating the ſouls of his ſubjects, 


he encreaſed their dignity. Did he 


not endeavour to perſuade them, that 
merit only made a diſtinction between 


them? He certainly thought that 


thoſe barbarous laws, that debaſed 
humanity, debaſed and enfeebled alſo 


his kingdom. He would encourage 
virtue and talents by the ſame means 


that he would form a well-governed 


republic. 

Let us throw our eyes on n Europe, 
we ſhall ſee that each ſtate is more or 
leſs happy, in proportion as its laws 
approximate, wore or leſs, to the 
impartiality of nature. Ihe Swediſh 
peaſant is a citizen, he ſhares with 
the other orders of the republic the 


quality of legiſlator. Is the Swede 
then expoſed to the ſame injuſtice, to 


the ſame vexations, to the ſame ty- 


ranny, as were the Poles, where all 


who were not noble were cruelly ſa- 


criſiced to the nobles? Does the Eng- | 
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liſhman, ſubmiſſive to laws that re- 
ſpect the rights of humanity in the 


loweſt perſon, carry that abject and 
ſtupid foul, as the Turk, who, never 


knowing what Will be the Caprice of 


the ſultan or of his vizir, is ignorant 
if he is deſtined to be made a bacha or 
a groom? There ought to be as much 
zeal in England for the public good, 
and conſequently great talents, as 


there is diſcouragement, and folly, in 


the ſtates of the grand-feignor. Hol- 
land, cultivated by citizens and go— 
verned by the laws, nouriſhed a nu- 
merous people, and gave bounds to 
the ſea, ſuſpended on its coaſts. In 


deſpotic governments all is barren, 


and inhabited by men covered with 
rags, who would abandon their de- 


ſerts if they knew that there were 


ſtates which did not devour their in- 
habitauts. 


There are certainly a mach. greater 


number of men happy in Switzer⸗ 


land than in all Europe beſides. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the laws, more 
impartial than any where elſe, put 
men more on a natural equality. In 
that place one citizen is not more 
than another. There they fear only 
the laws, and theſe they love alſo, 
becauſe that by them they are pro- 
tected. Fortunes, neither too great 
nor too ſmall, inſpire neither the 
ſpirit of tyranny nor that of ſlavery. 
Wiſe ſumptuary laws, in rendering. 
great riches uſeleſs, prevent the de- 


fire of them, and temper all the paſ- 


ſions. It is this wiſe economy that 
ſupports union and peace between 
Cantons unequal in force, and which 
have different governments and re- 
ligions. They are neighbours ;- ne- 
vertheleſs they are without jealouſy, 
without rivalſhip, and without hatred. 

Even the ariſtocracy of ſome cantons 
has not the natural vices of that kind 
of government. The ſubjects obey, 

without regret and without humilia- 
tion, ſovereigns who content them- 
ſelves with "being ſimple citizens, 
without the deſire of being rich, and 
Gugying economy like the people. 
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ORIGIN OF THE GAME OF CHESS. 


| BOUT the commencement of 
the 5th century of the Chriſtan 
Era, the ſovereignty of a large king- 
dom, near the mouth of the Ganges, 
devolved to a very young monarch. 
Experience had not yet taught him 
that he ſhould conſider his ſubjects as 
his children, and that their love 1s 
the only ſolid prop of the ſtate ; it 
was in vain that thoſe important truths 
were held up to his view by the ſage 
Bramins, and his rajahs; elated with 
his power and grandeur, he ſwayed 
the land with unnatural ſeverity. 
Siſſa, the ſon of Dahur, the moſt 
venerable of the Bramins, on hom 
the ſplendour of philolophy and wil- 
dom ſhone from his intancy to his toth 
year, ſaw that there were virtucs in 


the monarch, which required only“ 


the culture of reaſon to bring them 
10to life; and, attlicted at the mi- 
ſeries of his country, he undertook 


to diiplay to the monarch the cauſe 


of them. 

Silſa, aware of the diſrepute into 
which the precepts of morality and 
virtue had fallen, from the evil 
example heid up by thoſe who taught 
them, was led to deviſe a mode of 
inſtruction, whereby hisletlons thould 
appear the reſult of the prince's own 


reaſoning, rather than the inſtruc- 


tions of another. - With this v ien he 
Invented the game ot & Staik,” or 
„The king; in this game lie. con— 
trived to make the king the molt im- 
portant of all the pieces, but yer the 
ealieſt to attack, and the moſt difficult 
to defend, and oniy to be defended 
by the next in rank or Conſequence 
10 the game, in gradation. 

The game was firit fpread abroad 
among ome ot the leading men; 
and, from the great fame of Silla, 
became toon | in vogue. The prince 


heard of it, and directed that the 
inventor ſhould be his inſtructor: 
the ſage Bramin now had attained his 
deſire, and, in the courſe of his in- 
ſtructions, took ſeaſonable occaſions 
to point out the dependence of the 
king on the pawns, and other ſea— 
ſonable truths : the prince, born with 


genius, and capable of virtuous ſen- 


timents, in deſpite of the maxims of 
courtiers, applied to himſelf the mo- 
rality which the game ſo ſtrongly ex- 
hibited, and, reforming his conduct, 


his people ſoon became happy. 


The prince, eager to recompenſe 


the Bramin for the great good deriv- 


ed from his ingenuity, required him 


to demand what he thought compe- 


tent. — The Bramin aſked only a gift 


of corn, the amount of which ſhould 
be regulated by the number of houſes 
(or ſquares) on the cheſs-board, put- 


ting one grain on the firſt houſe, two 
on the ſecond, four on the third, and 
{0 on in double permutation to the 
64th houſe, The apparent modera- 
tion of the demand aſtoniſhed the 


King, and he, unhelitatingly, granted 


it; "but, when his treaturers had cal- 
culated the amount of the donation, 
they found that the King's revenues 


. were not competent to diſcharge it ; 


tor the corn of 16, 384 towns, each 


contaifüng 1024 granaries, of 173,762 | 


meaſures each, and each meaſure to 


conſiſt of 32,968 grains, could alone 


antwer the demand! 
The Bramin then took an oppor- 


tunity of pointing out to the monarch 


how necellary it was, eſpecially for 
kings, to be guarded againſt the arts 
of thoſe who ſurronnad them—how 
much they owed to their ſubjects, 
and how cautious they ſhould be of 
inconſiderately belion ing their goods 


waſtefully. 


VVV E 8. 


E FOE OWE Dr. Brown, of 
Edinburgh, hath obſerved, that 
no hypochondriac, even in a fic of 
delirium, ſhould be provoked, but by 
every contrivance ſoothed. have 
heard, ſays the doctor, of an by po— 


chon drias ſo provoked at his bp 


Cians, who maintained that nothing 
ailed him; that he, on the contrary, 
to carry his opinion of his diſeaſe as 
far as was poſſible, at laſt took it into 
his head, that it had attained its 

height, 


height, by depriving him of liſe. 
He continued obſtinately in the notion 


of his being dead, till a more ſen— 


ſible practitioner was called in to ſee 
him, This gentleman agreed that he 


was dead; but, as he could not dil- 
cern the particular cauſe of his death, 


he, therefore, propoſed to open the 


body: in ſetting about which, he made 


ſuch a claſhing with a great apparatus 
of inſtruments, he had provided for 
the purpoſe he intended, that the pa- 


tient was rouſed from 1118 obſtinate 


ſullenneſs, and allowed that this 


phyſician had come nearer to his caſe 


than any of the reſt, but acknow- 
ledged that he now found he had 
Tome ſmall remains of life. 

It is not generally cb n WHENCC 
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aroſe the name of Chouans, aſſume 
by the royaliſts in certain parts of 
France, Chouan is a French word 
for an owl; and, as theſe unfortunate 
men could only come out from their 


hiding places at night, they took the 


name of Chouans, and their arms were : 
three fleur de lis with two owls for 
the ſupporters. 

A few days previous to the mar- 
riage of the Chancellor of Ireland, 
he was met on the North Wall, on his 
return from bathing, by the ſprightly 
Mrs. Sd. On a female acquaint- 


ance expreſſing her ſurprize at what 
buſineſs could have brought his lord- 


ſhip down there, ſhe inſtantly replied, 
that ſhe ſuppoled «© he had been 


 drgwing ns mrs e articles.” 


EXPLOITS or JOHN BAPT1S TE pr VALBELLE, a FRENCH SEA or- 


FICER, PARTICULARLY AT THE LAKING or SAN SALVADOR. 


HIS EOS hero was born at Mar. 
ſeilles in 1627. He was receiv- 


ed very young into the order of 


knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. 
Being deligned for the fea, he began 


his career at the age of nine vears. 
At the battle of Mourges he ſhewed 
the cooleſt intrepidity ; he diſplayed 
heroic valour at that of Genoa, where 
his father and brother were both kil- 
led; he received his firſt wound at 
. arragona. 


Having accompanied 
the Duke of Breze in a battle which 


was fought in 1643, in fight of 
55 Barcelona, he was the firſt that board- 


ed one of the Spaniſh veſſels. 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many 
eccubions ; as, at the ſiege of Candy 
in 1649; and again, in 1669, he com- 


manded a ſquadron for the relief of 


the ſame place; and afterwards was 


ſent to the coaſts of Tunis and Al- 


giers. In 1672 and 1673, he was in 


4everal actions, in one of which he 
the particular good fortune to reſcue 


a large French hip which was on the 


point of falling into the hands of 


Admiral Van Tromp. In 1674, 
Meſſina revolted from the Spaniards; 


and Valbeile was ordered to ſupport 


the revolters. Though the Dutch 
ſeat a fleet to ſupport the Spaniards, 


Dd 


yet Valbelle, w. {th only 6x veſſels and | 
four frethips, made good his landing, 
took the caſtle of San Salvador, and 


drove the Spaniards trom all the forts 
they occupied. 


He even returned 
and landed freſh troops to garriſon 
theſe places. Three engagements _ 
were fought near the place between 
the combined Spaniſh and Dutch 
fleets and the French, in one of which 
Valbelle commanded the van; his 
veſſel was engaged with Admiral de 
Ruyter's; who in this battle received 


his death- wound, The Dutch, diſ- 


mayed at the loſs of that great com- 
mander (de RUNter), retir=d i in con- 
fuſion. 

In 1679 he was ſent againſt Tunis 
and Tripoli, and acquitted himſelf to 
the ſatisfaction of his royal maſter.— 
Innocent XI. beftuwed on him the 
great croſs of the order of Malta, — 
Louis XIV. who had made him an 
admiral, promiſed that, on the it 
of January, 1683, he ſhould receive. 
the patent of lieutenant— general of 
the armies; and he gave him the 
command of the marine at Toulon; 
but Valbelle died on the 16th of 
April, 1681.—He left behind him 
ſome ſome Memoirs, and a Tract on 
the Troubles at Marſeilles in 1658. 
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A SALT EEL Fok MYNHEER. 


From Disbin Sony N X. 


HY Jack, my fine fellow, here” 8 
glorious news; 
Lord, I could have told 'em as much, 


| 'That the devil himſelf durit not Rand | in 


their moes, 
If Duncan tell in with tho Ditch: 
What heart in the Kingdom can now feel 
diſmay — 
Nine ſail of the line not amiſs— 
While they thrug up their thoulders and 
ſnuff it away, _ 


How the Mounſeers will jabber at this! |. 
Now, while Engiith boſoms boat Engliſh 


hearts, 
We'll tip 'em all round a touch; 


While with.ardour each Karts, that noth- | 


ing can quench, _ 
We'll bang the Spaniards, be labour the 
Dutch, | 
And block up and laugh at the French. 


ſnug and fo fly, 


*Bout their courage they ks a fine 


- TOUT ; 

"If they'd have the whole world not be- 

lieve it a lie, 

Then, damme, why don't they come 
out! 


| Becauſe, t though they brag that ſo boldly 


they feel, 
They're all of them trembling for fear, 


DB, Leſt trom Bridport they get ſuch another 


{alt cel 
As Duncan prepar 'd for Mynheer. 
For while, &. 


Let French, Spaniſh, and Dutch, ay to- 


gether their heads, 
And of beating the Engliſh brag, 
That they'll ſail up the Thames, take us 
all in our beds, 
And hoiſt on the Tower their flag; 35 
Oui, oui,“ cries Mounſeer; *+ Si, Sig- 
nor, ſays the Don; 
_ Mynheer {mokes his pipe, and cries, 
20 Faw. 
But, when Jervis, or mann or Brid- 
port, come on, 
They're dainnably en! in the « craw. 
No, while, &c. | 


Your true honeſt maxim I ve heard em 
commend, 
Is the nation you live in to ſing; 
Where your property, children, your wife, 
and your friend, 
Are the care of your father the 5 
Vor. V. No. 6 5. | 
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The man then ſo blett, who diſſeminates 
ſtrife, 
Delerves, while he ſinks in diſgrace, 


Neither king to protect him, to love him 


a wife, 
Nor children to ſmile in his face. 
No, while, Ke. 


ON rr S AM E. 
GAIN ve are met at our enemies fall; 
Again we ailemble at victory's call; 


| Again the Dutch flag to the Engliſh ſub- 5 


mits; 5 | 

Again Mynheer's frighten'd, aye, out of 
| mis wits; : | | 
' Derry down, &c. 


De Ry has plac'd on his topmaſt a 
broom, 0 
(The world for his mightineſs hardly finds 
room, | 


| 0 7 
To ſweep all the Engliſh quite out of the 


tea ; 


Now the French, while in harbour ſo But Blake makes a rod that ſoon 88 


him away. 


The next, Mynheer Zoutman, his coun- 
try's boaſt, 


Has ty ed 10 appear on our brave Britiſh 


coait; 


But Parker has ſhewn Myuheer, with all 


his riches; --. 
That one Engliſh pair beats nine Dutch 
pair of breeches. | 1 - 


The next thai has wiſh'd to get into a 


tcra pe 


Was the famous Hans Luchs, you know, 


at the Cape. 


But Keith ihe ws the Dutch, he's a lover 


of fun, | 
The Dutchman that Rrikes without RG 
a gun. 


Stern Winter approaches, to whoſe potent 

r 

Our brave Britiſh tars, as the Dutch 
think, give way: 

But the Dutch in all weathers will ſee 
they're miſtaken, _ 


Though very deſirous of Caving their 


bacon. - 


The 3 comes out, but is ſoon 
taken In. 


We'll keep up our ſpirits, aye, with their 


own gin. 
Succeſs to old Duncan, the brave Britiſh 
tar. 
Who tries with ſuch valour to Fiſh the. 
| war! ! | 
In 
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In April France danc'd to a fam'd Britiſh 


tune; 

Encor'd they cotillion'd the firſt, boys, 
of june; 

On Valentine's-day Spain was humble 

and ſober; 


The Dutchmen are ſmoak'd on the 12th 
of October. 


Both Duncan and Jerrlh wad: Bridport 
| and Howe, 


(All of whom have our enemies often laid 


„ 

In bumpers we'll crown, friends, with 
laurels we'll cover; 

Their praiſes in England will neyer be over. 


| With affection united with loyaltywarm'd, 
With rectitude, honour, integrity, arm'd, 


With freedom, with plenty, boys, bleſs'd 


as we are, 


What have we from France, -Spain, or 


Holland, to fear? 


Sweet peace is the wiſh af an Engliſh- | 


man's ſoul : 
We give a ſmall part for the ſake of the 
Whole. 
This heaven's beſt gift if we e ſeek for in 
| vain, 


Why George will, like Neptune, Rill rule 
over the main. 


To enjoy what we have is to know that 
© we have it, 
We thank our forefathers who gen 'routly 
1 gave it; 

mean the true freedom that's bounded 
by law— 


The may God fave the king, friends — 


huzza ! and huzza 
Derry down, &c. 


MAGAZINE. 
EPIGRAMS ON THE SAME. 
AlIN are the boaſts of Belgia's ſons, 
When fac'd by Britiſh ſhips and guns: 


Though Winter does in autumn come, 
Brave Duncan brings his harveſt home. 


Winter of late, 
reign, 

With cold and tempeſts has deform'd the 
year ; 


uſurping ſummer's 


But, vanquiſh'd now by Duncan on the 


main, 
Except | in ſeaſon, never ſhall appear. 


France, but with | Winter} in alliance, 
Had never bid the Dutch defiance — 
England alone, for both too much, 
Hath vanquiſh'd Winter and the Dutch, 


E'en the lukewarm muſt Duncan' 8 late 7 

conduct admire, 

For, when Winter approach'd, he 8 up | 
2 good fire. | 


. Erickaus alluding to a fall Account 


given of the Engagement by a Dutck 
Officer named STORY. 


1 Dutch no longer ſhall be rais'd 


By val'rous deeds to fame and sion; 5 


But runaways alone be prais'd, 


And cowards be theme of Story. 


The ſame word now will equally apply, 


_ To lignity a liar and a lie. 


A plain unvarniſh a wh is Britain's 
lory ; 


8 
The ſhame of Holland is a e Story! | 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Tarary of Prack concluded between 


the FRENCH REPUBLIC and the 


EMPEROR of GERMANY. 
RT I. There ſhall be for the future 
and for ever a ſolid and inviolable 


{7h between the Emperor of Romans 


and the French republic. 


II. Immediately after the exchange of 


the ratifications of the preſent treaty, the 
Contracting parties ſhall cauſe all the ſe- 


gueſtrations which have been placed on 


the property, rights, and revenues, of the 
individuals reſiding in the reſpective ter- 
ritories which are united to thein, as well 
as of the public eſtabliſhments which are 
ſituated in thoſe territories, to be taken 
off. They bind themſelves to diſcharge 
all they may owe which nas been lent to 
them, as funds, by the ſaid individuals 
or republic eſtablihments, and to pay or 


Rd 


reimburſe all engagements -nitepd into 


for their advantage by cach of them.— 
[The preſent article 1s declared common 
to the Ciſalpine republic. 


III. The emperor relinquiſhes, on his 
own part and on that of his ſucceſſors, in 
favour of the French republic, all his 
rights and titles on the ci-devant Belgic 
provinces, known by the name of the 
Auſtrian Low Countries. The French 


republic ſhall poſſeſs theſe countries for 5 
ever, in full ſovereignty and propriety, 


and with all the territorial poſſeſſions 


which depend on them. 


IV. All the mortgages entered into be- 
fore the war on the land of the countries 


expreſſed in the preceding articles, and the 


contracts of which ſhallbe drawn up with 
the uſual formalities, ſhall become the 
charge e of the French republic. The ple- 

nipotentiaries 
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nipotentiaries of his majeſty the emperor 
ſhall furniſh an account of them in as 
ſpeedy a manner as poſſible, to the pleni- 
potentiaries of the French republic, and 
that before the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, that when the exchange takes place 
the plenipotentiarics of both powers may 
be enabled to agree with reſpect to all the 
articles explanatory of, and additional 
to, the preſent article, and ſign them. 

V. His majeſty conſents that the French 
republic poſſeſs, in full ſovereignty, the 
former Venetian iſlands of the Levant, to 
wit, Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa 
Maura, Cerigo, and other iſlands de- 
pending on them, as well as Butrinto, 
Larta, Vonitla, and in general all the 
former Venetian eſtablihments in Albania, 
which are ſituated lower 
of Londrino. | | 
VI. The French republic conſents that 
his majeſty ſhall poſſeſs in full ſovereign— 
ty and propriety the countries hereatter 
expreſſed, to wit, Iſtria, Dalmatia, the 
former Venetian iſlands of the Adriatic, 


the Mouths of the Cattaro, the city of 


Venice, the canals, and the countries 
_ comprehended between the hereditary 
ſtates of his majeſty the emperor and 
king, the Adriatic Sea, and a line which 
ſhall be drawn from the county of Tyrol, 
mall follow the torrent forward to Gar- 


dola, and crols the lake of Garda as tar 


as Laciſa; from thence a military line as 


far as San Giacomo, holding out an equal 


advantage to both parties, which thall be 
traced by engineers named on cach ſide 
previous to the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty. The line to 
_ aſcertain the limits ſhall croſs the Adige 
at San Giacomo, follow the left bank of 
that river as far as the mouth of the 
White Canal, comprehending that part of 
Porto Legnago which is on the right bank 


of the Adige, witha circle drawn of 300 


fathoms. The line ſhall be carried on by 


the left bank of the White Canal, the left 


bank of the Tartaro, the left bank of the 
Canal called the Poliſella, until it diſ- 
_ charges itſelf into the Po, and the left 
bank of the Great Po as far as the ſea. 

VII. His majeſty relinquiſhes for ever, 
for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, in favour 
of the Ciſalpine republic, all the rights 
and titles ariſing out of thoſe rights which 
his ſaid majeſty might pretend to have on 
the countries which he pofleſled btiore 
the war, and which now conſtitute a part 
of the Citalpine republic, which. tal! 
poſſeſs then in full fovereignty and pro- 


priety, with all the territorial pofſeſſions 


that depend on them. | 

VIII. His majeſty acknowledges the 
Ciſalpine republic as an independent 
power. This republic comprehends the 


than the Gulf 
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former Auſtrian Lombardy, the countries 
of Bergamo, of Breſcia, and of Cremona, 
the city and fortreſs of Mantua, the Man- 
tuan territory, Peſchiera, that part of the 
former Venetian ſtates to the weſt and 
ſouth of the line deſcribed in the 6th ar- 


ticie as the frontier of the ſtates of his 
majeſty the emperor in Italy, the country 
of Modena, the principality of Maſſa 
and Carrara, and the three legations of 


Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna. 


In all the countries ceded, acquired, or 
exchanged, by the preſent treaty, the ſe- 
queſtration placed on the property, ef- 
fects, and revenues, of all the inhabitants, 
and properties of every deſcription, on 
account of the war which has been car- 
ried on between his imperial majeſty and 
the French republic, ſha}l be taken off, 
without their being expoſed in that re- 
ſpec to be moleſted in their property or 
perſons. Thote who for the future may 
not with to continue their retdence in 
theſe countries, ſhall be bound to make a 
declaration to that elfe&t three months 
after the publication of the Treaty of De- 
finitive Peace. They thall be allowed 


the term of three years to fell their mo- 


veable and immoveable potleftions, or to 


_ diſpoſe of them as they may think proper, 


X. The countries ceded, acquired, or 
exchanged, by the preſent treaty, ſhall in- 
cumber thoſe in whoſe peilefion they 


ſhall remain with the mortgages that 


have been incurred on the land. ST 

XI. The navigation of the part of the 
riversand canals ſerving as 1imi's between 
the poiletiions of his majeſty ite 2mperyr, 


and thole of the Ciſalpite republic, thall 


be free, without either being able to ef- 


taohſh any toll, or to keep any vettel 


armed fur war; wuich however does not 
exclude the neceſtary precautions for the 
ſafety of the forcreſs of Porto Legnago. 
XII. All ſales or alienations made, all 
engagements contracted, whether by the 
towns, or by the government, or the civil 
and adminiſtrative authorities of the 


countries formerly Venetian, for the 


maintenance of the German and French 
arinies, until the date of ſigning the pre- 
ſent treaty, ſhall be confirmed and con- 


ſidered as valid. 


XIII. The titles of the domains and 
the archives of the diflerent countries 
ceded or exchanged by the preſent treaty, 


ſhall be given up in the ſpace of three 
months. to date from the exchange of the 


ratifications to the powers which ſhall 
have acquired the property of them, The 
plans and maps of the fortreſſes, towns, 

and countries, which the contracting par- 
ties acquire by the preſent treaty, ſhall be 

faithfully given up to them. The mili- 

tary papers and regiſters taken in the 5 
| | du 
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tual war from the ſtaffs of the reſpective 
armies ſhall be equally reſtored. 

XIV. The two contracting powers, a- 
like animated with the deſire of doing 
away every thing that might tend to in- 
jure the good underſtanding which now 
happily ſubſiſts between them, bind 
themſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner to 
contribute with ail their power to the 
maintenance of internal tranquillity in 
their reſpective ſtates. 

XV. A treaty of commerce eſtabliſhed 
on equitable grounds, and on ſuch as 
may give to his majeſty the emperor, and 
to the French republic, advantages equal 
to thoſe enjoyed by the moſt favoured na- 
tions in their reſpective dominions, ſhall 
be forthwith concluded. In the mein 
time, all the communications and coin- 
mercial relations ſhall be re-eſtablithed in 
the ſtate in which they were before tlie 
war. 

XVI. No inhabitant of all the coun- 
tries occupied by the Auſtrian and French 
armies, thali be liable to be protecuted or 
affe cled, whether in his perſon or pro- 


perty, on account of his political opi- 


nions, or his civil, military, or Commer- 
clal, conduct during the war, v hich has 
been carried on between the two powers. 

XVII. His majeſty the emperor all 
not, cenformably to the principle of neu— 
trality, receive into any one of his ports, 
during, the courſe of the preſent war, 
more than fix vellels armed for war, be- 
longing to any one of tie belligeient 
powers. 

XVIII. His majeſty binds himſelf to 
cede to the Duke ot Modena, as an in— 
demnity for the countries which that 
prince and his heirs had in Italy, the 
Briſgau, Which he ſhall pofleſs on the 
ſame conditions as thoſein virtue of which 
he poſſeſſed the country of Modena. 
XIX. The real and perſona! property, 


not alienated, of their Royal Highneiles 


the . Charles and the Arch- 


ducheſs Chiiſtina, ſituated in the coun- 


tries ceded to the French republic, ſhali 
be reſtored to them under the condition 


of ſelling them within the ipace of three 


years. 

The fame meaſure ſhall be obſerved 
with reſpect to the real and perſonal pro- 
perty of his Royal Highneſs the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, in the denelter of the 
Citalpine republic.“ 


XX. A congreſs ſnall be 5 at Raſtadt, 


ſolely compoſed of the plenipotentiaries 
of the Germanic empire, and the French 
republic, for concluding peace hetween 
theſe two powers. 


the preſent treaty, or ſooner, it pollible. 


public hall have by 


has rilen fitteen per cent. 


This congreſs ſhall be 
opened one month afier the ſigning of 
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XXI. All the priſoners of war made 
on either ſide, and the hoſtages carried off 
or given during the war, who may not 
have been yet reſtored, ſhall be fo with- 


in forty-days, to date from the lisnias of 


the preſent treaty. 

XXII. The contributions, deliveries, 
furni:hings, and whatever affiſtances of 
war have taken place in the reſpective 
ſtates of the contract 11g Powers, thall 

eaſe from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the prelent treaty, 

XXIII. 
of Hungary and Bo 121121, ang the French 
republic, mall preſerve heiween them the 
ſame ceremony, with reſpect to rank and 
other etlquettes, WHICH was e 
ohſerved before the war. 

His ſaid majedy and the Ciſalpine re- 
ween them tne fame 


Ceremony Of Suzie as tha; which was 


cuſtomary det we, n his fa, d majeſty and 


the republic ot INES. 

XXI V. The pretent treaty 
tifi-d Gy his maj 5 the e emperors king 
of [ungary and Bohemia, and the French 

epubiic, within the ſpace of thirty days, 


* 


Fits m 1. ſty the emperor, king 


hall be ra- 


to date from tins day, or ſooner if poſ- 


fible, and the acts oi ratification in due 
form ſhall be exchanged at Raſtadt. 
Done and ſignedat Campo Formio near 
Udine, on the 17:h of October, 179 T6 -- 
(Signed) | 
BUuONAPARTE. 
The Marquis di GALLO, 
Lovis Count de CoBENZEL. 
Tie Count de MEER FELDT, 


Major-general the Baron de DE- 


GELMANN, 


VIENNA, 04. 28, On the 25th Count 
Cobenzel and the Marquis de Gallo ar- 
rived here trem Udina. They left Gene- 


ral Bonaparte with mutual expreſſions of 


eſteem and felpect. In all the places oc- 
cupied by tune French treops there have 
been balls, illuminations, &. Buona- 
parte does not cunceal the lively joy which 
he gels in being the reſtorer ot peace to 
the continent. 

The French have alrend y begun to 


evacuate the advanced places in the ter- 


ritory of Gozebe. be report that Palma 
Nuova was already evacuated 18 e 
ture. 

The joy occaboned by the peace Rill 
continues hee, 
Upon receipt 
of the welcome news, the Jews alone on 
ſpeculation ſent off thirty- tive exprelles 
to their friends and mercantile people in 
the provinces and in places of trade, 
Such is the ſpirit of enterpriſe which this 
happy event 2 to inſpire. © 

A} 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Oct. 28, 1797. 

_ Copy of a Letter from Captain Charles 
Rowley, of his Majeſty's Ship Unite, 
dated at Sea, the gth inſtant. 

My Lord, I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordthip, that, in latitude 46 deg. 10 
min. north, and longitude 5 deg. 35 min. 
weſt, I captured the national corvette Le 
Converti, of 14 guns and go men, com- 
manded by Mont. Martineneq, heutcnant 
de vaiſſeau, four days from Nantz, charg- 
ed with ſecret diſpatches, which he threw 
overboard, with ten of her guns, in the 
chace. CHARLES ROWLEY. 
Extract of a Leiter from Captain Yorke, 
of has Majeſty 5 Sieh Stag, 8222 at 

Sea, Oct. 5. 

Sir, have the honour to acquaint you, 

that, on the zoth of September, his ma- 

Jelty's thip Stag tell in with and deſtroyed 

le Cocyte French lugeer privateer, of four 

guns and 3o men, oit Plymouth, out ten 
days from Morlaix, withoat taking any 
thing. JOSEPH YORKE. 

Copy of a Letter from Captain James 

O* Bryen, of his Majeſty's Sloop Cillders, 

dated Plymouth, Cct. 28. 

I have the honour to acquaint you with 

my arrival here with le Furet, French 
tchooner privateer, mounting tour tour- 


pounders, pierced for 14, carrying 50 inen, 
a remarkable ſwift failer ; tie was cap- 


tured by the Triton, Childers in company, 
on Tveſday the 24th, between ine le of 


Bas and Alreverak, on herreturnto Treg- 
nier, atter a three weeks cruize, during 


Which the had made one capture. 

| JAMES O'BRYEN. 

| Copy of a Letter from Captain Tyler, to 

te Earl of St Vincent, dated on board 

, his Majeſty's Ship U Argle, Tagus, 
Sept. 7. 
My Lord, 


laſt, off Cape Finiſterre, the Botton in 
company, we captured a French lugger, 
called the Hazard, of eight guns and 50 
men, belonging to Bayonne, and laſt from 

Corunna; made no captures. Auguſt the 
13th laſt, I captured the French lugger 
la Manche, eight guns and eight ſwivels, 
and 49 men, belonging to Nantz, out 
thirteen days, made no captures. On the 
17th of the ſame month, obſerving two 
veſſels working into the bay of Lax, I 
ordered the lugger to cut them out: the 


weather not proving fayourable, one of 


them, a brig laden with rice, could not 

be brought off, I took the rice out and 

burnt the veſſel. The property was Spa- 
—— bound to Corunna. 


CHARLES TYLER, 


3 


I have the honour to inform 
our lordſhip, that on the zoth of July 
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Copy of a Letter from Captain Faulknor, 
of the Diana, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 
dated Cork Harbour, Nov. 2. 

Sir, Pleaſe to inform my lords commiſ- 
Goners of the admiralty, that a fine cop- 
pered thip- privateer of 16 guns and 180 
men, out ot Bourdeaux, 1s juſt brought in 
here, captured by his majeſty's ſhips 
Dryad and Doris ; the is called la Brune, 
and held our {hip a chace of forty leagues: 
the had, on the 17th of September, taken 
the Induſtry brig, irom Newfoundland. 
bound to Liſbon; and on the gth of Octo- 
ber, the Commerce brig, from Greenock, 
bound to 8 in ballaſt. 

J. FAULKNOR. 


ApDMIB ALTY-OFFICE, Nov. 18. 


| Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. 


Lord Bridport, K. B. to Evan Nepean, 
Eſq. dated the Royal George, at Sea, 
the 11th injlant. | 
Sir, I acquaint you, for their lordſhips 
information, that, on the 19th ult. his 


| majeity's thips Boadicea and Anſon cap- 


tured che Zephyr, French brig-privateer 
of Nantes, armed with two braſs 12- 
pounders, tix fixes, and 70 men. She is 
quite new, coppered, and had not made 
any capture. 

The above ſhips alſo re-captured, on 
the 2oth ult. the ſhip Eliza, under Ame- 


rican colours, from London to the Cape 


ot Good Hope, with a cargo of merchan- 
diſe of various farts, which had been ta- 
ken by the Conitance privateer from 
Nantes; and, on the following day, the 
ſhip Jenny, of Greenock, from Liver- 
pool, bound to Virginia, laden with ſalt, 
eartiienware, and ſome bale-goods, taken 
the 10th ult, by the Hazard privateer, of 
Rochelle, after a defence which does cre- 
dit to her maſter and crew. BRIDPORT. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Edward 


Pelle, Bart. of the Indefatigable, 
dated Falmouth, November 15, 1797s 
October the 14th we made Teneritfe ; _ 
and at midnight captured the French nas 
tion brig-corvette le Ranger, of 14 guns 


and 70 men, conveying diſpatches to the 


Weſt Indies, which were deſtroyed. 
October the 15th, captured a Spaniſh 
ſchooner, with tiſh; and, being rather 
thort of water, put the crew of the ene- 
my's brig (except officers) into her, and 


ſeat them on-thore at Santa Cruz. 


October the 25th, after a chace of eight 
hours, captured the French privatcer 


T'Hyenne, of twenty-four nine-poudners | 


and 230 men; fourteen days from Ba- 
yonne, and had taken nothing. She bore 
down upon us, taking us for a Portugueſe 


India ſhip, and carrying away her fore- 


n in the chace, or her faſt failing 
would 
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would probably have ſaved her. She is 
In complete repair, and fails ſuperior to 
this thip; I therefore recommend her for 
his majeſty's ſervice, having been a poſt 
ſhip in it before. 

[The Hyena frigate was the firſt ſhip 
taken from us by the enemy this war. ] 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Scott, 


Commander of his Majeſty's Ship Aba- 


troſs, to Evan Nepean, E/q. dated zn 
Yarmouth Roads, Nov. 17. 


I have the honour to acquaint you, for 


the information of my lordscommiſſioners 
of the admiralty, that, on the 14th inf. 
(Texel bearing eaſt eight leagucs) I fell 
in with, and captured, a French lugger 
Privateer, called!“ Emoucher, command- 


ed by Citizen Tourneur, carrying 8 — | 


6 ſwivels, and 55 mien. 


L Emoucher failed the zoth of laſt 


month from Bergen. 


The Palma, Spanith {chooner privatcer, 
mounting two 3-pounders and four ſwi- 
vels, with 28 men, is taken by the Speedy 
ſloop of war, Captain Downman. 

The French lugger privateer L' Eſpoir, 


mounting two carriage-guns and four ſwi- 


vels, and manned with 39 men, by the 
_ Fiſher floop of war, Caray Pierie- 

point. 

Il ' Aigle, French privateer, mounting 

72 guns and 77 men, by his majeſty's ir 

| Aurora, Captain Digby. 


L' Eſpiegie, French privateer bris, 


mounting 14 guns and 60 men, by his 


. majeſty's ſhip Aurora, Capt. Digby. | 
The French national corvette L' Eſpoir, 


mounting 16 fix pounders and 96 men, 


by the Thalia, Lord H. Paulett. 
belong to Lord St. Vincent's fleet. 
Admiral Peyton, in a letter to Evan 


Theſe 


Nepean, Eſq. dated Overyflel, in the 


Downs, Nov. 14, 1797, tranſmits an ac- 
count from Capt. Jolhua Sydney Horton, 
_ of the Fay floop, of the capture of a 
ſmall French privateer, called ' Eper vier, 
carrying twenty-men, all of whom et- 
fected their elcape, three being badly 
wounded, 

[There have PERS no leſs than 109 
French privateers, carrying 860 guns, 
taken by the Engliſh from January 1 to 
| Auguſt 1, 1797.] 


The following are the ke. of the 
Navy, for gratuities paid by government 
to the relations of officers and others 
ſlain in fight, and to which the relatives 


of thoſe killed in Admiral Duncan's fleet 
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are entitled, beſides what may amount 
from the humane contributions of the 
. 

. Toa widow—a full year's pay, ac- 


N . to the ſtation of her huſband at 


his death. 

2. To each orphan one- third of the 
Proportion of a widow—poſthumous 
children are eſtcemed orphans, but or- 
phans who are mariicd are not entitled to 
any gratuity, | 

3. When there is no widow, the mother 
of the deceaſed (if a widow, and above 
45 years of age) is entitled to a widow's 

are. 

4. Captains are to return the names of 
all ſlain, at the end of the muſter- book, 
and on what occaſions. 

5. Theſe gratuities extend to all who 
are flain in tenders, in boats, or aſhore 
on duty, as well as thofe on- board ſhips 
of war; alfo, to thoſe ſlain in fight with 
pirates, or in an encounter with ſhips of 
friends, by miſtake. | 

N. B. All thoſe who die of their 
wounds after a battle are eſteemed as 
perſons ſlain in fight. 


The tie 644771 6f the 2th of 
Nov. contains the following account of 
a new creation of PEER S: 
\ Viſcount Belmore, „to be Earl Belmore. 
Viſcount Conyngham, to be Earl Cos 

nyngham. 

Viſcount Landaff, to be Earl Landaff. 
Lord Donoughmore, to be Viſcount Do- 


| noughmore. 


Baron Carleton, to be Viſkouiit Carleton, 

Baronneſs Oriel, to be Viſcountels Fer- 
rard, of Oriel. 

Lord Caledon, to be Viſcount Caledon. 

Viſcount Cremorne, to be Baron Ie» 
morne. 

Lord Sunderlin, to be Baron Sunderlin. 

Right Hon. James Cuffe, to be Baron 
Tyrawley. .. 

Charles Stanley Monck, Eſq. to be Baron N 
Monck. _ 

Mrs. Grace Toler, ito of the Solicitor | 
General, to be Baroneſs Norwood. | 

William Power Keating Trench, ſe. 
to be Baron Kilconnel. | 

Charles Wm. Bury, Eſq. to be Baron 
Tullamore. 

Sir George Allanſon Winn, Bart. to be | 
Baron Allanſon and Wynne. 


Sir John Shore, Bart. Governor General hg 


of India, to be Baron Teignmouth. _ | 
Rev. Leonard Troughear Holmes, to 
be Baron Holmes. 


MEETING 
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MEETING OF 


HURSDAY November 2, aired two 
o*clock his majeſty having gone to 


the houſe of peers with the uſual ſtate, 


being ſeated on the throne, and ſeveral 
members of the houſe of commons, with 
the ſpeaker, attending, he opened the 
preſent feflion of parliament with the 
following moſt ay ſpeech to both 
houſes: 

My Logns and GENTLEMEN, It is 
A matter of great concern to me, that the 
earneſt endeavours which I have conti- 
nued to employ, fince I met you laſt in 
| parliament, to reſtore to my ſubjects the 


bleflings of peace, on ſafe and honoura- 


ble terms, have been rendered ineftectual. 

The Declaration which I have cauſed to 
be publiſhed, and the other papers which 
I have directed to be laid before you, will 


abundantly proveto you, and tothe world, 


that every ſtep has been taken on my part, 
which would lead to accelerate that de- 
ſirable object; and that the long delay and 
_ final rupture of the negotiation are to be 
attributed folely to the evaiive conduct, 


the unwarrantable pretenſions, and inor- 


dinate ambition, of the enemy, and, above 
all, to their inveterate animoſity to theſe 
kingdoms. I have the fulleſt reliance, 
under Divine Providence, on your vigour 


and wiſdom, and on the zeal of a great 


and free people, ſenſible that they are 

- contending tor their deareſt intereſts, and 

determined to ſhew themlclves worthy of 

the bleſſings which 1 are erutzgüng! to 
de fend. 

Compelled as we are, by the moſt evi- 

dent neceſſity, to perſevere in the conteſt, 


until a more pacific ſpirit hall be mani- 


felted on the part of the enemy, we have 
the ſatisfaction of knowing that we pol- 
ſeſs means and reſources proportioned to 


the exertions which we may be called . 


upon to make. 

During the period of hoſtilities, and 
under the unavoidable preſſure of accu- 
mulated burthens, our revenue has con- 
tinued highly productive, our national 
jaduſtry has been extended, and our com- 
merce has ſurpaſled its former limits. 

The public ſpirit of my people has been 
eminently diſplayed ; my troops of e- 
very deſcription have acquired freth 
claims to the eſteem and admiration of 
their country, and the repeated ſucceſſes of 
my navy over all our different enemies, 
have been recently crowned by the ſignal 
and decilive victery with which Provi- 
dence has rewarded the exertions of my 
fleet under the command of Admiral Lord 
Duncan. 


the nations of Europe, 
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PARLIAMENT. 


No event could be attended with more 
important and beneficial conſequences, or 
form a more brilliant addition to the nu- 
merous and heroic exploits, which, in 
the courſe of the preſent war, have raiſed 
to a pitch hitherto uncqualled the na- 
val glory of the country. 

GENTLEMEN OF TE Houss or 
Commons, I have directed the eſtimates 
for the enſuing year to be laid before you. 
The ſtate of the war, joined to the happy 
conſequence of our recent ſuccels, will, I 
truſt, admit of tourme diminution of ex- 


pence, conſiſtently with the vigorous ef- 


forts which our fituation indiſpenſibly 
requires. In conſidering ot the beſt mode 
of detraying the heavy expence which 
will ſtill be unavoidable, you will, Il am 
perſuaded, bear in mind that the prefent 
criſis preſents every motive to animate you 
to the molt eli:ctual and ſpirited exer- 
tions ; the true value of any temporary 
facritices which you may find necellary 
for this purpoſe, can only be eſtimated 
by comparing them with the importance 
of ſupporting effectually our public credit, 
and conyircing the enemy that, while we 
retain an adept defire tor the concluſion 


of peace on faite and honourable terms, 2 


we poſſeſs the means, as well as the de- 
termination, to ſupport with vigour this 
arduous conteit, as long as it may be ne- 
cetlary tor maintainiug the ſafety, ho- 
nour, and in- ee of theſe king- 
doms. 

My Lok DS A D Gui Af- 
ter the afliriiice i have had of your loyal 
ty and atiachment to me, and of your 
anxious regard fer the intereſts of my 
ſubjects, I nave only to recommend to 
you a perfeverance in the ſame Principles 
and conduct. | 

The events of cvery day muſt impreſs 
you more and more with a ſenſe of the 
bleilings which we derive from our civil 
and religions efablithwents, and which 
ha ve ſo long ditinguiſhed us among all 
Tneſe bleſſings 
can only be preſerved by inculcating and 
ent-'cing 2 due reverence and obedience 
to the laws, by repreſſing with prompti- 
tude? every attempt to diſturb our inter- 
na! tranquillity, and by maintaining in- 
violate that happy conſtitution, which wg 


inherit from our anceſtors, on which the 


ſecurity and happineſs of every claſs of 
my lubjects ellentially depend. 


The concourſe of people to ſee his majeſ. 
ty go to open the parliament, was the ſmal- 
leſt ever remembered on ſuch an occaſion. 

The 
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The following motions were made by 
Mr. Dundas, in the houſe of commons, in 
. conſequence of the late glorious victory 
over the Dutch: 

% That the thanks of the houſe be given 
to Admiral Lord Viſcount Duncan, for 
the able and gallant conduct he diſplayed 
in the brilliant and decilive victory he ob- 
tained over the Dutch fleet on the 11th of 
October laſt ; and for his zeal, courage, 
and perſeverance, during the whole of 
the arduous period in which he com- 


manded his majeſty's fleet in the North | 


Seas.“ 


4 That the r of this houſe be 


given to Vice-admiral Sir Richard On- 
flow, Bart. and the ſeveral captains and 
officers of the flcet, under the command 
of Admiral Duncan, on the 11th of Oct. 
who by their bravery and gallant conduct 
contributed to the glory of that day.”” 
That this houſe highly approves of 
the conduct of the ſeamen and marines 
who ſerved on-board of the fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Duncan on the r1ith 
_ of October, and requeſts the commanders 
of the ditterent ſhips to communicate the 
ſame to their reſpective crews.”” | 
„That the ſpeaker do communicate 


the votes of thanks to Admiral Duncan.” 


All theſe motions paſſed nem. con. 

Mr. Dundas then reminded the houſe, 
that, while they were teſtifying their gra- 
titude for the bravery and gallant conduct 
of the living, they ought not to forget 
that which was due to the memory of the 
dead. A dittinguithed officer had fallen 
on that day ſo brillant and advantageous 
for his country. It would eaſily be ſeen 
| that he referred to Captain Burgeſs. He 
had the authority of Lord Duncan, when 


he ſtated that the ſervice had never ſuſ- 


tained a greater loſs than it had done by 
the death of this brave ofticer. 
he was univerſally regretted by all who 
knew him, either in private life or in 
the diſcharge of his public duty. 


his country would doubtleſs have raiſed 
him to a very eminent rank in the navy. 
He ſhould therefore move, „That an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his ma- 


"= humbly requeſting that he would 


e graciouſly pleaſed to order a monument 
to be erected in the cathedral church of 


St. Paul, to the memory of Captain R. 


Burgeſs, who fell gloriouily in the en- 


gagement of the 11th of October with the 


Dutch fleet ; and that this houſe do al- 
ſure his majeſty that they will make 
good the expence of the lame. — Or 
dered. 


given riſe to the proceeding. 


Indeed 


Had he 
lived, his gallant efforts in the ſervice of 
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 Housz or LoRDS, Nov. 8. Lord Viſ. 
count Duncan being introduced between 
Lord Hood and Lord Viſcount Newark, 

The Lord Chancellor roſe to commu- 
nicate to him in his place the thanks of 
the houſe, which he did in a very hand- 
ſome ſpeech, He ſaid, that it now fell to 
his lot to communicate the thanks which 
had been voted by the unanimous voice of 
the houſe, As a mark of particular re- 
ſpect for his lordihip the houſe had been 
ſummoned, a thing as unprecedented as 
the glorious atchievements which had 
He had, in 
compliance with the vote of the houſe, 
to communicate to him their thanks for 


his activity and talents diſplayed in the Es 


courſe of the three years he had com- 
manded the fleet ſtationed in the North 
Seas; for his firmneſs and ſpirit upon the 


try ing occaſion when he was deſerted by a 


part of His fleet in a ftate of mutiny ; 
and, in fine, for his gallant conduct in 


the action of the rith of October, which 3, 


terminated in a brillant and deciſive vic- 
tory unexampled in the naval annals of 
this country; a victory which eſſentially 
contributed to the ſafety of this empire, 
by iruſtrating the prefumptuous deſigus 


of the enemy. 


Lord Viſcount . raid, that, as he 
was not much accuſtomed to tpeak in 


public, he ſhould confine himſelf to a 


very few words. He felt the deepeſt gra- 
titude for the honour which the houſe 
had conferred upon him, and he begged _ 
leave to return his thanks to the noble 
jord who had communicated their reſolu- | 
tion in ſuch flattering terms. 1 


The intended promotions in Ld 


Duncan's fleet have not yet taken place. 


The reſpective ſhips that were demaged 
in the action are firſt to be repaired. 
Thurſday morning Nov. 9, at ſeven 


o' clock, died, at his apartments in Tavi- 


{tock-ſtreet, Covent-garden, the veteran 
Dutch admiral Reyntjes, in the g5th 
year of his age. He received a Might 

wound in the bottom of his belly in the 

late engagement, but it 1s not ſuppoſed 
that his health was in the ſlighteſt degree 
affected by that accident. He died of an 


apoplectic complaint, to which he had 
long been ſubject, and under which he 
laboured with particular ſeverity during 


the laſt fortnight of his life. The ſtate 
of his health on his embarking on-board 
the fleet in the Texel was ſuch, that it 
was deemed neceſſary to appoint Admiral 


Munier to aſſiſt him in the active de part- 


ment of his office. 
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FRANCIS II. EMPEROR or GERMANY. 


"HE preſent Emperor of Ger- 
many, Francis II. aſcended the 


imperial throne no longer ago than 


the year 1792. He was born on the 
12th of February, 1768, and received 
the firſt rudiments of his education at 


Florence, in the court of his father, m 
at that time Duke of Tuſcany ; hence 


be was carried to Vienna, while as 
yet a boy, at the requeſt of the Em- 


peror Joſeph II. who provided pro- 


per maſters for his inſtruction, and 
was exceedingly deſirous to inſpire 


him with juſt ideas concerning the 


true intereſts of the - Auſtrian mo- 
narchy, Far from flattering his 


nephew by means of a crowd of fy- 


_ cophant courtiers and attendants, he 
ordered him to be treated without any 
ceremony whatever; and was un- 
commonly anxious to inſpire him with 
that attachment to buſineſs, ſo neceſ- 
ſary to the heir of many great and 
e Kingdoms. The young 


the 18th of February, 1790. 


prince ſerved under his uncle during | 
the unfortunate campaign in the Ban= 
nat; a campaign in which both princes 


Toft their health, without acquiring 


any glory in return. Certain it is, 
however, that, notwithſtanding the 

misfortunes of his reign, he was ex- 
ceedingly attached to the perſon of 
the emperor, and ſtill cheriſhes his 


memory.—On the 6th of January, 


1788, he eſpouſed the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth of Wirtemberg, who died on 
On the 
19th of September, in the ſame year, 
he married the Princeſs "Thereſa, 
daughter to the king of the two. 
Sicilies. 

His hiſtory will naturally be in- 
cluded in that of the preſent war, in 
which he continued the ally of Great 
Britain, and received ſubſidies fromm 


us, till he concluded a ſeparate peace 


with the French republic at Udina on 
the 0 of N 1797 5 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


Tax Maid oF SWITZERLAND. —Concluded from b. 1 


)Y means of that ſingular incident 
which introduced me to you, I be- 


came ſenſible ofthecruel ſacrifice I had 


made of my liberty to the contempti- 
ble motives of intereſted ambition. 
On the firſt ſight of my lovely couſin, 
my whole ſoul was devoted to her. 
Enchanted with the irreliſtible and 
_ unaffected ſimplicity of her character, 
and that air of ingenuouſneſs and 
_ candour ſhe poſſeſſes, the artleſs and 


bewitching graces of her perſon, as 


far removed from the coarſeneſs of 
the ruſtic as from the affected delicacy 
and falſe refinement of the fine lady. 


Thus charmed, I involuntarily gave 


myſelf up to a paſſion as pure as it 
was tender. Loſt in the pleaſing la- 
byrinth of love, I was not ſenſible of 
my error till I had inadvertently be- 
trayed myſelf to Julia, and that know- 
ledge inſtead of diſpleaſing ſeemed to 
Inſpire her with favourable ſentiments 
for me. I could not, however, con- 
quer myſelf ſo far as to diſcloſe to 
Julia immediately my ſituation: my 
Vol. V. No. 66, | 


heart, 


wittingly committed. 
of anguiſh and deſpair I haſtened to 
communicate to you my unfortunate 


fondly enamoured, impru- 
dently indulged itſelf in the rap- 
turous pleaſure of. a reciprocal aſ- 
ſurance of love. Too late my heart 
ſmote me for the perfidy I had un- 
In a paroxyſm 


ſituation, and the reſolution I have 
formed of flying for ever from the 
preſence of my too lovely couſin. 
Neither could I leave vou, dear 
madam, without firſt deprecatingyour | 


juſt reſentment for the injury I have 


done you, though unintentionally. | 
Impreſſed with contrition, [ intreat 


your forgiveneſs of an involuntary _ 


fault, and ifthe ſenſe of my miſery can 


ſoften your reſentment, be aſſured it 
is as great as my paſſion is hopeleſs. 


Surpriſed and perplexed, Madame 
de Clemengis, on Valmont's cealing, 
remained for ſome moments ſilenf; 


recovering, however, „ Valmont, 5 


{aid ſhe, “ I can ſooner pardon your 
promiſing to love my daughter, ſo 


P p circumſtancod, 
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circumſtanced, than your diſingenui- 
ty in concealing it thus long. Tho' 
both are indefenſible, the one is cer- 
tainly more excuſeahle than the other, 
inaſmuch as our paſſions are not al- 
ways in our own power, but honour 
_ ought ever to controul our conduct. 
And—” << I ſee,” cried Valmont, de- 
ſpondingly interrupting her,“ I ſee 


it is in vain to hope for your pardon ; | 


farewel then, madam, and believe 


that fate which deprives me of hap- 
pineſs for ever.“ N 


Affected by his laſt words, and the 


grief expreſſed in his countenance, 


Madame de Clemengis recalled him 
as he was leaving her, with the moſt. 


- earneſt aſſurances of her total forget- 
fulneſs of every thing that had paſſed, 


with one condition only,“ Never to 
attempt a clandeſtine correſpondence 


with his coulin;”” to which he ſolemn— 
ly conſenting, ſhe embraced him ten- 
derly, and, having already taken leave 


of Julia, he inſtantly left the houſe in 
a ſtate of mind better imagined than 


deſcribed. 


How ſtrong were the emotions of 


Julia on being made acquainted with 
Valmont's fituation ? 
the ſoul, ſhe endeavoured to appear 


_ compoſed and indifferent. Madame 
de Clemengis ſaw through, but par- 


doned, the natural fineſſe, and per- 


ceived with concern how deeply ſhe 


was affected by the intelligence. The 


truth was, ſhe felt it as a diſappoint- 
ment herſelf. Finding a diſorder ſne 


had from her youth increaſe daily to 
an alarming height, ſo as to threaten 
a ſpeedy diſſolution, ſhe felt a thou- 
ſand anxieties for the fate of her 
daughter when death ſhould deprive 
her of her only protection. She had 
_ fondly flattered herſelf the predilec- 
tion Valmont had diſcovered might 


| have produced an union which would 


have relieved her of part of the ſo- 
licitude ſhe felt at the thought of 
leaving her. But now the image of 
| Julia's unprotected and friendleſs 
ſtate perpetually preſented itſelf. She 
ardently wiſhed to ſecure to her ſome 


protector when that ſhould happen, 


which every day rendered more pro- 
| bable. Her confidence in the honour 


ſtill retain. 


Wounded to 
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of Valmont remained unſhaken; yet 


he, in the eye of the world, did not 
ſeem ſo proper a guardian to youth 
and beauty as one of maturer years. 
His father, the marquis, ſhe recol- 
lected, though of a cold and haugh- 
ty character, had ever expreſſed the 
greateſt regard for his brother, and 
for ſeveral years in his letters conti- 
nually ſolicited him to return to the 


world, But the conſtancy with which 
me, the thought of having given you 
pain is as afflictive as the ſeverity of 


Monſ. de Clemengis adhered to his 


ſolitude cauſed a coolneſs which time 


rather increaſed than diminiſhed, and 
at his death all connexion ſeemed loſt. 
Madame de Clemengis imagined, 
however, the orphan remains of one 


fo nearly related muſt intereſt him, in 


ſpite of any former pique he might 
And who could more 
properly become the guardian of 
Julia than her uncle, a man of rank 
and honour ? Convinced of this, ſhe 


| heſitated not, but inſtantly wrote to 


Valmont, requeſting him to inform 
his father of the uncertain ſtate of her 
health, and to intereſt him to honour 
with his protection his orphan niece. 
The taſk performed, her mind be- 
came eaſier, and ſhe endeavoured to 
diſſipate the gloom her total loſs of 
health had ſpread on Julia.—In a lit- 


tle time, when ſhe began to expect 


an anſwer from Valmont, ſhe was 
ſurpriſed with his preſence. „ Val- 
mont!“ ſhe exclaimed. ** My dear 


madam,” ſaid he, how has your 


letter afflicted me! After acquaint- 
ing my father with the contents, im- 
patient to ſee you I haſtened hither. 
But, good heavens! you are even 


worſe than your letter made me ima- 
ine.“ Valmont, ſaid me, 1. 


am convinced I ſhall not be long 


here, but do not acquaint Julia with 


my apprehenſions; already oppreſſed 


with ſorrow, to be informed of the 


truth would reduce her to deſpair. 
Let us then prepare her for the event 
o 

Valmont now informed her his fa- 


ther would be happy to receive and 


protect his niece; and that, impatient 


to ſee her, he would have accom- 


ee him to Switzerland had not 
1s attendance at court obliged him to 
remain in Paris. At this moment 
Julia entered; Valmont advanced to 
e N ſalute 
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ſalute her; but, how was his ſuſcep- 
tible heart wounded by the ſight of 
her wan and melancholy countenance! 
After continuing ſome weeks with 
them, during which Madame de Cle- 
mengis ſuffered under the moſt cruel 
_ diſorder with a patience and reſolu- 
tion that would have done honour to 
the moſt ſtoical contemner of pain, 
Valmont ſaw with grief how nearly 
ber end approached, Senſible of it 
| Herſelf, ſhe one morning deſired them 


to draw near her bed: —““ My dear 


children,“ ſaid ſhe, embracing them, 
„convinced that I ſhall ſhortly leave 
you, I with to ſay a few words ere 
death ſnatches me from the ſight of 
objects ſo dear to my heart. Julia, 
my dear Julia, regard the laſt deſires 
of your mother; let me ſee you exert 
that reaſon you are poſſeſſed of to 
combat your ſorrow at this ſepara- 


tion; recollect it will not be for ever; 


we ſhall ſurely meet again, never 
more to part. Why then this un- 
availing grief at the diſpenſations of 


Providence, to which all muſt ſub- 


mit? Rouſe then that noble ſoul you 
are poſſeſſed of to vanquiſh the de- 
pair that overwhelms you.” 
whoſe grief was unutterable, remain- 
ed ſilent. „“ Valmont,” continued 
Madame de Clemengis, „I know 


you love my daughter; ſhe regards 


- you too with tenderneſs :—ſince fate 


has placed an inſuperable bar to your 


union, be a brother to her; Julia will 
love you with the affection of a ſiſter, 
I believe your honour inviolate ; may 
it ever remain ſo! And, if you ſhould 
for an inſtant deviate from thoſe prin- 
ciples you at preſent poſſeſs, let the 
remembrance of the confidence I re- 
poſe in you now, preſerve you in the 
line of rectitude,” 


_ words afflict, yet charm me! May I 
never forfeit the favourable opinion, 
or the treaſure you bequeath me, by 


becoming unworthy of either. Oh, 


Julia!“ he continued, taking her 
hand and embracing it with eager- 
neſs, ** ſince cruel fortune denies me 
the happineſs of becoming your huſ- 
band, let me embrace the title of your 


brother. With tranſport I aſſume 


the precious character; and heaven 
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mother. 


Julia, 


Valmont threw. 
himſelf on his knees: 4 How your 
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be witneſs of the fidelity with which 
I perform the fraternal part.“ 

Madame de Clemengis, now grow- 
ing faint, deſired to be left alone; 
Julia could not be prevailed on to 


leave her, but ſat by her bed the 


image of ſilent woe, watching with 
painful anxiety every emotion of her 
Some days elapſed, when 
with the moſt perfect reſignation, the 
moſt acute ſufferings, Madame de 
Clemengis breathed her laſt. For 


ſome moments Julia was not ſenſible 


of her loſs; but when ſhe diſcovered 
the truth ſhe uttered the moſt piercing 
cries, and, throwing herſelf on the 
body, would not be ſeparated from it. 

In vain did Valmont endeavour to 
conſole her—in vain did he ſtrive to 
aſſuage her grief: ſhe regarded him 
not ; but, deaf to the voice of conſo- 


lation, liſtened to nothing but her de- 


ſpair, By degrees, however, he 
drew her from the object of her ſor- 


row, he ſoothed her grief by partici- 
pating it, and mingled his tears with 


In time ſhe became more com- 
Perceiving her melancholy 


hers. 


poſed, 


was not likely to be ſoon diſſipated in 
a place where every object reminded 
her of her loſs, he haſtened her depar- 


ture, alleging, his father was impa— 
tient for his return. Julia having no 
juſt objection to make, mildly ac- 
quieſced, but parted with the fondeſt 
regret from her native fields, wherein 
ſhe had ſpent the bliſsful hours of 


_ early youth; nor could ſhe refrain 
from caſting a © lingering look” as 


they journeyed along, on that ro- 
mantic ſpot that now formed the tomb 
of her parents. Valmont endeavoured 


to draw her attention from objects too 


intereſting to her ſenſibility, by de- 
ſcribing to her Paris, and the man- 
ners of the Pariſians. She liſtened 
with the utmoſt ſweetneſs and com- 
placency to his deſcriptions. His re- 
marks pleaſed and intereſted her. 
She found herſelf amuſed by his con- 
verſation, and part of her former vi- 
vacity returned. Valmont was de- 
lighted with ſo favourable a change, 
and flattered himſelf her ſpirits would 


in a ſhort time be wholly reſtored, On 


their arrival at Paris ſhe was imme- 
diately introduced to the marquis. 
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He received her with politeneſs and 
reſpect; but the natural coldneſs and 
hauteur of his temper prevented his 
expreſſing either tenderneſs or affec- 
tion at the ſight of ſo near a relation. 
Already depreſſed. in her mind, this 
chilling interview almoſt annihilated 
her. By no means happy at the 
thoughts of living with a man of the 
marquis's diſpoſition, ſhe was re- 


| Joiced at his propoling to her ſome 


time after her arrival boarding in a 
convent as the moſt eligible ſituation 
for a young woman without female 


Protectors. As nothing could be 


more agreeable to her inclinations 


than ſuch a propoſal, ſhe gladly ac- 


ceded to it, and in a ſhort time was 
placed in one of the molt reſpectable 
cConvents in Paris. Valmont was by 
no means pleaſed with this arrange- 
ment, apprehenſive, from the melan- 


choly Julia ſtill retained, ſhe might 


be induced to think of taking the 


veil; dreading a reſolution that would 
for ever deprive him of all hope of 


being united to her, the diſtant idea 
of which he ſtill fondly cheriſhed. 
His fears were not groundleſs.—Julia 


the lady abbeſs and the nuns paid her, 
and charmed with their bland and 

placid manners, liſtened with eager 
| 8 to the flattering and deluſive 
picture they drew of the peace and 
| Happineſs of a monaſtic life, exempt 
from the cares and anxieties of the 
world. Retirement and repoſe were 
the only bleſſings ſhe now coveted, 
and the only proſpett that now pleaſ- 
ed her melancholy imagination. Tho? 
not unexpected, yet Valmont was 
driven to deſpair on being aſſured of 
her deſign ; to diſſuade her from her 
reſolution he found impoſſible ! tho? 
he employed all the rhetoric of a 
Jover, joined to the influence of a 
brother. Not inſenſible to his ardent 
conjurations, nor unmoved by his 
tender intreaties, yet he could not 
prevail on her to alter her purpoſe. 
Poſſeſſed with a deſire of ending her 
days in the convent, the cloſed her 


ears and guarded her heart from the 


power of Valmont's perſuaſions, with 
a caution and reſerve that deeply 
wounded him. 


Hopeleſs of changing her determi. 
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nation, he left her, almoſt diſtracted. 
Several times he was on the point of 
ſoliciting his father to uſe his influence 
to diſſuade her from her reſolve, but 
he knew that father too well not to be 
fearful he would be more diſpoſed to 


encourage than diſapprove an incli- 


nation that would eaſe him of all 
farther ſolicitude. The agitation of 
his mind, occaſioned by the fear of not 
being able to prevent a ſtep he could 
not bear to think of, threw him into 
a fever that endangered his life. Julia 
had already entered her noviciate ; 


but, as the time approached when ſhe _ 
_ muſt make her profeſſion, ſhe found 


her reſolution relax. Valmont's grief 


was ever before her eyes; his tender 
affection, his conſtant and honourable 


paſſion, and the deſpair that over- 
whelmed him, were images that con- 

tinually preſented themſelves. How 
then were they ſtrengthened when in- 


formed he was ill, and that his life 


was deſpaired of? A thouſand times 


did ſhe repent of her raſhneſs; and 
: had not pride withheld her would in- 


ſtantly have declined taking the veil 


to have reſtored Valmont to health. 
Pleaſed with the reſpect and attention 


The marquis was ſoon made ac- 


quainted with the ſituation of his ſon's _ 


heart, as he frequently in his delirium 
called on the name of Julia, and ut- 
tered ſuch exclamations as fully in- 
formed thoſe around him how paſ- 
ſionately he adored her. Anxious 
for the life of an only ſon, and fear- 
ing, as Valmont ardently wiſhed to ſee 

her, any oppoſition might increaſe his 


diſorder, the marquis ſent a meſſenger 


to Julia to requeſt her preſence im- 
mediately, She inſtantly obeyed the 
ſummons, and flew to the chamber 


of her lover. Though the fever had 


not yet left him, and he was ſtill de- 
lirious, he knew her on her entrance, 
and this proof of her regard appear- 
ed to have moreefficacy in calming his 
diſtempered mind than all the ſkill of 

the phyſicians. 8 5 
From the conſtant care and atten- 
tion of Julia, and the rectitude with _ 
which ſhe adminiſtered his medicines, 
for he would receive them from no 
hand but her's, he ſoon diſcovered 
favourable ſymptoms. His fever in 
a ſhort time abated, and left only the 
weakneſs uſual in ſuch caſes. Julia 
| | ROW 
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now thought of returning to the con- 
vent, but was prevailed on to defer 
her deſign, as the marquis joined his 
intreaties to thoſe of his ſon, to induce 
her to ſtay; nor would the latter ſuffer 
her to depart till he had gained her 
promiſe to lay aſide all thoughts of 
taking the vows. On her return, the 
lady abbeſs was extremely diſappoint- 
ed when Julia declared her change of 


ſentiment, and that ſhe wiſhed not to 
| abandon the world entirely, but would 


- Continue to board as uſual. Having 
flattered heravarice and ambition with 
the hopes of gaining ſuch an addition 
to her ſociety as the niece of a noble- 
man of ſo high rank and fortune as 
the marquis, the lady abbeſs was 
greatly mortified to find her artifices 
rendered abortive. Julia had been 
ſome time in the convent without hav- 
ing ſeen or heard any thing from ei— 
ther the marqus or Valmont. Anxious 
to know what could occaſion this un- 
_ - uſual neglect, and tearing ſhe knew 
not what, he waited with impatience 
for ſome intelligence; when one morn- 
ing Valmont appeared at the grate ha- 
bited in deep mourning; ſhe haſtily 
enquired if the marquis was well? 
Guelling at the cauſe of her alarm by 


the queſtion, he informed her it was 


not his father for whom he wore ſable, 
but Madame de Valmont, whoſe ſud- 
_dendeath was occaſioned by the fright 
and ill-treatment ſhe received from 
robbers who attacked her carriage as 


ſhe was returning late, or rather early, 


from an aſſembly where ſhe had ſpent 
the night. 
tinued Valmont, ſince fate has re- 
moved every obſtacle, you will not 
ſurely refuſe to become mine, nor by 
delay longer deprive me of the happi- 
neſs I have ſo long languiſhed for.“ 
Julia, confuſed and aſtoniſhed at 
the ſurpriſing intelligence, for ſome 
time could make we but re- 


my happineſs to his authority, 


„And now julia,“ con- 
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covering herſelf with ſome confuſion 
ſhe replied : “ Though providence 
had ſo unforeſeenly removed one ob- 
ſtacle, ſhe did not ſee they were the 


nearer being united, for there ſtill re- 
mained another: 


1 Vour father I am 
perſuaded will never give his conſent 
to our marriage, and without that we 
can never be united. Valmont, you 

cannot doubt my aſſeCtion ; but” | 
Affection!“ reiterated he; „% No, 
Julia, you never loved me, or you 
could not thus, with cold and idle 
ſcruples, oppoſe an union to which 
heaven now ſcems favourable. As 
to my father, having once ſacrificed 
he 
ſurely cannot expect another offering 
to his caprice.” „ Valmont,” re- 
turned Julia, “ you do me wrong: 
my cold ſcruples, as you are pleaſed 

to term them, are not ſo unreaſona- 

ble as you imagine; but the cruel 
doubts you entertain, groundleſs as 
unjuſt, I know not how to pardon. 
I own and aſſent to the truth of what 
you ſay on the tyranny of your fa- 

ther; yet I ſtill think he has a claim 


to your reſpect, if not to your obedi- _ 
ence; and the compliment of aſking 


his conſent is ſarely his due.” Val- 
mont intreated Julia's pardon for the 
impetuoſity of his temper, and aſſent- 


cd to the propriety of informing his 
father, which, on leaving her, he im- 


mediately did. The marquis, Kno- w- 
ing he could no longer expect that 
blind ſubmiſſion to his authority he 
had formerly exacted, replied, with 
his uſual ang froid and indifference, 
He might do as he thought proper.“ 
Happy that his wiſhes were not op- 
poſed, he haſtened to claim the hand 
of his Julia, to whom, on the expira- 


tion of his mourning, he was united 


in the feſtive bands of Hymen, whoſe 
roſy fetters they (till wear with eale | 


and e 


NATURAL HISTORY or SHELLS 


HE ſingular regularity, beauty, 
and delicacy, in the ſtructure 
of the ſhells of animals, and the va- 
riety and brilliancy in the colour- 
ing of many of them, at the ſame 
the moſt incurious obſervers, have 
time that they ſtrike the attention of 


at all times excited ene to 


inquire into and detect, if poſlible, 
the cauſes and manner of their for- 
mation. But the attempts of natu— 
raliſts, ancient and modern, to dif- 


cover this proceſs, have conſtantly 


proved unſucceſsful. M. de Reau— 


mur 
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mur hitherto appears alone to have 
given a plauſible account, at leaſt, of 
the formation of the hell of the gar- 
den- ſnail in particular, founded on 


a courſe of very ingenious experi- 
ments, related in the Paris Memoirs. 
He there endeavours to ſhew, that 


this ſubſtance is produced merely by 
the perſpirable matter of the animal 
condenſing and afterwards hardening 
on its ſurface, and accordingly taking 


the figure of its body, which has per- 


formed the office of a mould to it; in 
Mort, that the ſhell of a ſnail, and, as 
he ſuppoſed, of all other animals poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſhells, was only the product 


of a viſcons tranſudation from the 


body of the animal, containing earthy 


particles united by mere juxtapoſi- 


tion. This hypotheſis, however, is 
liable to very great and inſurmount- 
able difficulties, if we apply it to the 
formation of ſome of the moſt com- 
mon ſhells: for how, according to 


this ſyſtem, it may be aſked, can the 


oyſter, for inſtance, conſidered ſimply 
as a mould, form to itſelf a covering 
ſo much exceeding its own body in 
dimenſions? 

M. Heriffant, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences for 1766, 
has diſcovered the ſtructure of ſhells 
to be organical. In the numerous ex- 


| periments that he made on an im 


menſe number, and a very great va- 
riety of animal ſhells, he conſtantly 
Found that they were compoſed of 
two diſtinct ſubſtances ; one of which 


is a Cretaceous or earthy matter; and 
the other appeared, from many ex- 


periments made upon it by burning, 
_ diſtillation, and otherwiſe, to be evi- 
dently of an animal nature. Theſe 
two ſubſtances he dexterouſly ſepa- 
rated from each other by a very eaſy 
chemical analyſis ; by the gentle ope- 


ration of which they were exhibited 


diſtinctly to view, without any mate- 


ſolvent, or inſtrument employed for 
that purpoſe. On an entire ſhell or a 


fragment of one, contained in a glaſs- 
veſſel, he poured a ſufficient quantity 


of the nitrous acid, conſiderably di- 
luted either with water or ſpirit of 
wine. After the liquor has diſſolved 
all the earthy part of the ſhell (which 

may be collected after precipitation 


diſſolution. 
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by a fixed or volatile alkali), there 

remains floating in it a ſoft ſubſtance, 
conſiſting of innumerable membranes 
of a retiform appearance, and diſpoſ- 
ed, in different ſhells, in a variety of 
poſitions, which conſtitutes the animal 
part of it. This, as it has not been 


affected by the ſolvent, retains the 
exact figure of the ſhell; 


and, on be- 
ing viewed through a microſcope, 
exhibits ſatisfactory proofs of a vaſ- 
cular and organical ſtructure. He 


ſhews that this membranous ſubſtance 


is an appendix to the body of the ani- 
mal, or a continuation of the tendin- 


ous fibres that compoſe the ligaments 
by which it is f:xed to its ſhell; 


that this laſt owes its hardneſs 10 the 
earthy particles conveyed through the 
veſſels of the animal, which fix them- I 
ſelves into, and incruſt, as it were, the 


meſhes formed by the reticular fila- 


ments of which this membranous ſub- 


ſtance is compoſed. In the ſhell called 


porcelaine, in particular, the delicacy 
of theſe membranes was ſo great, that 
he was obliged to put it into ſpirit of 
wine, to which he had the patience to 


add a ſingle drop of fpirit of nitre day 


by day, for the ſpace of two months; 
leſt the air generated, or let looſe by 
the action of the acid on the earthy 
ſubſtance, ſhould tear the compages 
of its fine membranous ſtructure into 
ſhatters; as it certainly would have 
done in a more haſty and leſs gentle 
The delicate reticulated 
film, left after this operation, had all 
the tenvity of a ſpider's web; and ac- 
cordingly he does not attempt to de- 
lineate its organization. In other 

ſhells he employed even five or ſix 


months in demonſtrating the compli- 
cated membranous ſtructure of this 


animal ſubſtance by this kind of che- 
mical anatomy. In general, however, 
the proceſs daes not require much 


| time, 
rial alteration from the action of the 


Of the many ſingular configurations 
and appearances of the membranous 
part of different ſhells, which are de- 
ſcribed in this memoir, and are deli- 
neated in ſeveral well-executed plates, 


we ſhall mention only, as a ſpecimen, 


the curious membranous ſtructure 
obſerved in the laminæ of mother-of- 
pearl, and other ſhells of the ſame __ 
kind, after HAVING been expoſed 

the 


and --- 


e 
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the operation of the author's ſolvent. 
Beſides the great variety of fixed or 
permanent colours with which he 
found the animal-filaments of theſe 
ſhells to be adorned, it is known, that 
the ſhell itſelf preſents to the view a 
ſucceſſion of rich and changeable co- 
lours, the production of which he ea- 
ſily explains from the configurations 
of their membranes. Nature, he ob- 
ſerves, always magnificent in her de- 
figns, but ſingularly frugal in the ex- 
__ ecution of them, produces theſe bril- 
liant decorations at a very ſmall ex- 
The membranous ſubſtance 
above-mentioned is plaited and rump- 
led, as it were, in ſuch a manner, that 
its exterior laminæ, encruſted with 
their earthy and ſemi-tranſparent 
matter, form an infinite number of 
little priſms, placed in all kinds of di- 
rections, which retract the rays of 
light, and produce all the changes of 
Colour obſervable in theſe ſhells. 
With reſpect to the figures and co- 
lours of ſhells, it is obſerved, that 
river ſhells have not ſo agreeable or 
_ diverſified a colour as the land and 
Tea ſhells ; but the variety in the fi- 
ure, colours, and other characters, 
of ſea ſhells, is almoſt infinite. The 
number of diſtinct ſpecies we find in 
the cabinets of the curious is very 
great; and doubtleſs the deep bot- 
toms of the ſea, and the ſhores yet un- 
explored, contain multitudes ſtill un- 
known to us. Even the fame ſpecics 


differ in ſome degree in almoſt every 


individual; ſo that it is rare to find 


any two ſhells which are alike in all 


veſpects. ts „ 
This wonderful variety is not all 
the produce of one ſea or one coun- 
try; the different parts of the world 
afford us their different beauties. Bo- 
nani obſerves, that the moſt beautiful 
ſhells we are acquainted with come 
from the Eaſt Indies and from the 
Red Sea. This is in ſome degree 
Countenanced by what is found to 
this day: and from the general obſer- 
vations of the curious, it ſeems, that 


the ſun, by the great heat that it gives 


to the countries near the line, exalts. 


the colours of the ſhells produced 


there, and gives them a Juſtre and 
brilliancy that thoſe of colder climates 
alvays Want: and it may be, that the 


or echinated oyſters, 


place. 
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waters of thoſe vaſt ſeas, which are 


not ſubject to be weakened by freſh. 


rivers, give a nouriſhment to the fiſh, 
that may add to the brilliancy of their 
mel... 

The ſhores of Aſia furniſh us with 
the pearl- oyſters and ſcallops in great 
perfection. About Amboyna are 
found the moſt beautiful ſpecimens ot 
the cabbage-ſhell, the arroſoir, the 
ducal mantle, and the coral oyſters, 
Here alſo are 
found a great variety of extremely 
beautiful muſcles, tellinæ, and vo- 
late ; ſome fine buccinums, and the 
ſhell called the Ethiopian crown, in 
its greateſt perfection. The dolia, 
the murices, and the caſſandriæ, are 
alſo found on theſe coaſts in great 
beauty. Many elegant ſnails and 
{crew-ſhells are alſo brought from 
thence; and finally, the ſerapion and 
ſpider-ſhells. The Maldive and Phi- 
lippine iſlands, Bengal, and the coaſt 


of Malabar, abound with the moiſt 


elegant of all the ſpecies of ſnails, and 


furniſh many other kinds of ſhells in 


great abundance and perfection. 
China abounds in the fineſt ſpecies of 


porcelain ſhells, and has alſo a great 
variety of beautitul ſnails. 
furniſhes us with all the thicker and 
larger bivalves; and the iſſe of Cyprus 


Japan 


is famous above all other parts of the 


world for the beauty and variety of 
the patella or limpet found there. 


America affords many very elegant 
ſhells, but neither in ſo great abund- 
ance nor beauty as the ſhores of Aſia. 
Panama is famous for the cylinders or 


rhombi; and we have beſides, from the 


ſame place, ſome good porcelains, and 


a very fine ſpecies of dolium, or con- 
cha globoſa, called from this place 


the Panama purple ſhell. One of the 
moſt beautiful of the cylinders is alſo 


known among our naturaliſts under 


the name of the Panama ſhell. About 
Braſil, and in the gulph of Mexico, 


there are found murices and dolia of 
extreme beauty; and alſo a great va- 


riety of porcelains, purpuræ, pectens, 
neritæ, bucardiz or heart-ſhell, and 
elegant limpets. The iſle of Cayenne 
affords one of the moſt beautiful of 
the buccinum kind, and the Midas 
ear is found principally about this 
Jamaica and the iſland ot 
e 
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Barbadoes have their ſhores covered 


with porcelains, chamæ, and buccina; 
and at St. Domingo there are found 
almoſt all the ſame ſpecies of ſhells 
that we have from the Eaſt Indies; 
only they are leſs beautiful, and the 


colours more pale and dead, The 


pearl-oyſter is found alſo on this 
coaſt, but ſmaller than in the Perſian 
gulf. At Martinico there are found 
in general the ſame ſhells as at St. 
Domingo, but yet leſs beautiful. A- 
bout Canada are found the violet 
chamz, and the lakes of that country 


abound with muſcles of a very elegant 


Pale blue and pale red colours. Some 
ſpecies of theſe are remarkably light 


and thin; others are very thick and 
Heavy. 


The great bank of New- 
fonudland is very barren in ſhells: 
the principal kind found there are 


muſcles of ſeveral ſpecies, ſome of 


» hich are of conſiderable beauty. A- 


bout Carthayena there are many mo- 
| ther-of-pearl ſhells, but they are not 
of ſo brilliant colours as thoſe of the 
Perſian gulf. 
lan, at the ſouthern point of America, 


The ifland of Magel- 


furniſhes us with a very remarkable 


ſpecies of muſcle called by its name; 
and ſeveral very elegant ſpecies of 
limpets are found there, particularly 


the pyramidal. 
In Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, 


there is a prodigious quantity of that 
' ſmall ſpecies of porcelain which is 


uſed there as money; and there is a- 


nother ſpeciesof porcelain on the ſame 
coaſt which is all over white: the 
women make bracelets of theſe, and 
the people of the Levant adorn their 


hair with them. The coaſt of Zan- 


g uebar is very rich in ſhells : we find 
there a vaſt variety of thelarge porce- 
Jains ; many of them of great beauty; 
and the nux maris or ſea- nut 1s very 
frequent there. 


Beſides theſe, and 
many other ſhells, there are found on 
this coaſt all the ſpecies of nautili, 
many of which are very beautiful. 


The Canary iſles abound with a vaſt 


variety of the murices, and ſome other 
good ſhells; and we have from Ma- 
deira great variety of the echini or 


ſea- eggs different from thoſe of the 
Several ſpecies of 


European ſeas. 


muſcles are alſo common there, and 
the auris marina is no where more 
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abundant. The Red Sea is beyond all 
other parts of the world abundant in 
ſhells; ſcarcely any kind is wanting 
there; but what we principally have 
from thence are the burpure, poree- 
lains, and echini marini. | ” 
The Mediterranean and Northern 
Ocean contain a great variety of ſhells, 
and many of very remarkable ele- 
gance and beauty; they are, upon the 
whole, however, greatly inferior to 
thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. The Me- 
diterranean abounds much more in 


ſhells than the Ocean. The gulf of 


Tarentum affords great variety of 


purpuræ, of porcelains, nautili, and 


elegant oyſters ; the coaſts of Naples 
and Sardinia afford alſo the ſame, and 


with them a vaſt number of the ſo— 
Tens of all the known ſpecies. The 


iſland of Sicily is famous for a very 


elegant kind of oyſter which is white 


all over; pinnæ marinz and porce- 
lains are alſo found in great plenty: 
there, with telline and chamez of 


many ſpecies, and a great variety of 
Corſica is fa- 


other beautiful ſhells. 
mous, beyond all other places, for valt 
quantities of the pinnæ marinæ; and 


many other very beautiful ſhells are 


found there. About Syracuſe are 
found the gondola ſhell, the alated 


murex, and a great variety of elegant 
ſnails, with ſome of the dolia and ne- 


ritæ. The Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of 
Venice, is leſs furniſhed with ſhells 


than almoſt any of the ſeas there- 


about. Muſcles and oyſters of ſeveral 
ſpecies are however found there, and 
{ome of the cordiform orheart- ſhells; 
there are alſo ſome telline. About 
Ancona there are found vaſt numbers 
of the pholades buried in ſtone ; and 
the aures marine are particularly 
frequent about Puzzoli. 

The ports of Marſeilles, Toulon, 
and Antibes, are full of pinnæ mari- 


nz, muſcles, tellinæ, and chamæ. 


The coaſts of Bretagne afford great 


numbers of the conchæ anatiferæ and 
pouſſepieds; they are found on old 


rotten boards, on ſea ſubſtances, and 
among cluſters of ſponges. The o- 


ther ports of France, as Rochelle, 
Dunkirk, Breſt, St. Maloes, and 0- 
thers, furniſh oyſters excellent for the 
table, but of the common kind, and 
of no beauty in their ſhells; great 

numbers : 
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-mumbers of muſcles are alſo found 
there; and the common tellinæ, the 
Onion- peel oyſters, the ſolens, and 
conchæ anatiferæ, are alſo frequent 
there. At Granville, in Lower Nor. 
mandy, there are found very beauti— 
ful pectens, and ſome of the cordi- 
form or heart-ſhells. 

Our own Engliſh coaſts are not the 
leaſt fruitful in ſhells, though they do 
not produce ſuch elegantly-painted 


ones as the Indies. About Plymouth 


are found oyſters, muſcles, and ſolens, 
in great abundance; and there, and 
on molt of otr other ſhores, are num- 
bers of the aures marinæ and denta- 
lia, with pectens, which are excellent 
food ; and many elegant ſpecies of the 
chame and tellinæ are fiſhed up in 
the ſea about Scarborough, and other 
places. Ireland affords us great num- 


ers of muſcles, and ſome very ele- 


gant ſcallop-ſhells in great abundance, 
and the pholades are frequent on moſt 
of our thores, We have alſo great 
variety of the buccina and cochleæ, 
_ ſome volute; and on the Guernſey 
coaſt, a peculiarly beautiful ſnail, 
called thence the Guernſey-ſnail. 
The coaſts of Spain and Portugal 


afford much the ſame ſpecies of ſhells 


with the Eaſt Indies, but they are of 
much fainter colours, and greatly in- 
ferior in beauty. There are, accord- 
ing to Tavernier and others, ſome ri- 
vers in Bavaria, in which there are 

found pearls of a fine water. About 
Cadiz there are found very large pin- 


ne marinæ, and ſome fine buccina. 


Ihe ifles of Majorca and Minorca 
afford a great variety of extremely 
elegant ſhells. The pinnæ marine 
are alſo very numerous there, and 
their ſilk is wrought into - gloves, 
{tockings, and other things. The 
Baltic affords a great many beautiful 
_ ſpecies, but particularly an orange- 


coloured pecten, or fſcallop-ſhell, 


_ which is not found in any other part 
of the world. 5 
The freſh water ſhells are found 
much more frequently, and in much 


greater plenty, than the ſea kinds; 


there is ſcarcely a pond, a ditch, or a 
river of freſh-water, in any part of the 
world, in which there are not tound 
_ vaſt numbers of theſe ſhells with the 
fiſh living in them. All theſe ſhelis 


are ſmall, and they are of very little 


beauty, being uſually of a plain 


greyiſh or browniſh colour, Our 
ditches afford us chame, buccina, 
neritæ, and ſome patellæ; but the 


Nile, and ſome other rivers, furniſhed 


the ancients with a ſpecies of tellina 
which was large and eatable, and ſo 


much ſuperior to the common ſea tel- 


lina in flavour, that it is commonly 
known by the name of telling regia, 
the royal tellina.” We have a ſmall 


ſpecies of buccinum common in our 


freſh waters, which is very elegant, 
and always has its operculum in the 
manner of the larger buccina ; a 
{mall kind of muſcle is alſo very com- 
mon, which is ſo extremely thin and. 
tender, that it can hardly be handled 
without breaking to pieces. The 


large freſh-water muſcle, commonly _ 


called in England the kor/e-muſcle, is 
too well known to need a deſcription; 
and the ſize ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 
it from all other freſh-water ſhells, 

In collecting thells, it is moſt ad- 
viſable, whenever it can be done, to 
get thoſe which have in them the li- 
ving animals ; becauſe we ſhall thus 


obtain the natural hiſtory of the ani- 


mals, and the ſhells themſelves in 


their natural beauty, and the full 


glow of their colours. Shells ſhould © 
be alſo ,procured from the deeper ; 


parts of their reſorts, and imme-— 


diately after ſtorms on the ſea beaches 
and ſhores; becauſe, by being much 
expoled to the ſun, their colours fade, 
and they are liable to other accidents. 
that injure them. In order to kill the 
fiſh that inhabits them, Mr. Da Cofta 
adviſes to give them a quick dip in 
boiling water, and, when they are 
cooled, to lay them in cold water til 
they are cleaned ; and in this opera- 
tion they ſhould not be touched with 


aquafortis, or any other acid, nor ex- 


poſed to the heat of the fire and ſun. 
The art of poliſhing ſhells arrived. 
but lately at its preſent ſtate of per- 
tection; and, as the love of ſea-ſhells 
is become ſo common among us, it 
maynot be diſagreeable tothe reader to 
find ſome inſtructions in executing fa 
plealing a method at adding to their 
natural beauty, the rules tor which 
are at preſent ſo little known, though 
the effect otthem be ſo much eſteemed. 
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Among the immenſe variety of 
ſhells which we are acquainted with, 
ſome are taken up out of the ſea, or 
found on its ſhores in all their per- 
erfection and beauty; their colours 
being all ſpread by nature upon the 
ſurface, and their natural poliſh ſu- 
perior to any thing that art could 
give. Where nature is in herſelf 
thus perfect, it were madneſs to at- 
tempt to add any thing to her charms: 
but in others, where the beauties are 
latent and covered with a coarſer 
outer ſkin, art is to be called in; and, 


the outer veil being taken off, all the 


Internal beauties appear. 
Among the ſhells which are found 


naturally poliſhed are the porcelains, 
or cowries ; the caſſanders; the do- 
Jia, or conchæ globoſæ, or tuns; 


ſome buccina, the volutes, and the 
cylinders, or olives, or, as they are 


generally though improperly called, 
the rhombz ; excepting only two or 


three, as the tiara, the plumb, and the 
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butter-tub rhombus, where there is 


an unpromiling film on the ſurface, 


hiding a very great ſhare of beauty 
within. 


out of the ſea in all their beauty, and 


in their utmoſt natural poliſh, there 


are ſevera] other genera, in which all 


or moſt of the ſpecies are taken up 
naturally rough and foul, and cover- 


ed with an epidermis, or coarſe outer 
fkin, which is in many rough and 
The tellinæ, the 


thers, are of this kind. The more 
nice collectors, as naturaliſts, inſiſt 


upon having all their ſhells in their 
native and genuine appearance, as 


they are found when living at ſea; 
but the ladies, who make collectione, 


Hare the diſagreeable outſides, and 


will have all tuch poliſhed. It would 


de very adviſable, however, for both 
kinds of collectors to have the ſame 


ſhells in different ſpecimens both 
rough and poliſhed : the naturaliſt 
would by this means, beſides knowing 
the outſide of the ſhell, be better ac- 
quainted with its internal characters 


wy than he otherwiſe could be, and the 


lady would have a pleafure in com- 


Though the generality of 
the ſhells of theſe genera are taken 


paring the beauties of the ſhell, in its 


wrought ſtate, to its coarſe appear- 
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ance as nature gives it. How many 
elegancies in this part of the creation 


muſt be wholly loſt to us, if it were 


not for the aſliſtance of an art of this 
kind! Many ſhells in their native 
ſtate are like rough diamonds ; and 
we can form no juſt idea of their 
beauties till they have been poliſhed 


and wrought into form. 


Though the art of poliſhing ſhells 
1s a very valuable one, yet it is very 
dangerous to the ſhells; for, without 
the utmoſt care, the means uſed to 


poliſh and beautify a ſhell often wholly. 


deſtroy it. When a ſhell is to be po- 
liſhed, the firſt thing to be examined 
is whether it have naturally a ſmooth. 


ſurface, or be covered with tubercles 


or prominences. | | 

A thell which has a ſmooth ſur— 
face, and a natural dull poliſh, need 
only be rubbed with the hand, or with 


a piece of chamoy leather, with ſome 


tripoli, or fine rotten ſtone, and will 
become of a perfectly bright and fine 
poliſn. Emery is not to be uſed on 
this occaſion, becauſe it wears away 
too much of the ſhell. This opera- 
tion requires the hand of an expe- 
rienced perſon, that knows how ſu- 
perficial the work muſt be, and where 

he is to ſtop ; for in many of theſe 
ſhells the lines are only on the ſurface, 
and the wearing away ever ſo little of 
the ſhell defaces them. A ſhell that 
is rough, foul, and cruſty, or covered 
with a tartareous coat, muſt be left a 


whole day ſteeping in hot water: 
when it has imbibed a large quantity 


of this, it 1s to be rubbed with rough 
emery on a ſtick, or with the blade of 


of a knife, in order to get off the 


coat. Atter this, it may be dipped 


in diluted aquafortis, ſpirit of ſalt, or 


any other acid; and, after remaining 


a few moments in it, be again plung- _ 


ed into common water. This will 
add greatly to the ſpeed of the work. 
After this, it is to be well rubbed with 
linen cloths, impregnated with com- 
mon ſoap ; and, when by theſe feve- 
ral means it is made perfectly clean, 
the poliſhing is to be finiſhed with fine 


.emery and a hair-bruſh. If after this 
the thell when dry appears not to have 


ſo good a poliſh as was deſired, it 
muſt be rubbed over with a ſolution 
of gum arabic; and this will add 

| greatly 
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greatly to its gloſs, without doing it 
the ſmalleſt injury. The gum-water 
muſt not be too thick, and then it 
gives no ſenſible coat, only heighten— 
ing the colours. The white of an 
egg anſwers this purpoſe alſo very 
well; but it is ſubject to turn yel— 
low. It the ſhell has an epidermis, 
which will by no means admit the 
Poliſhing of it, it is to be dipped ſe- 
veral times in diluted aquafortis, that 


this may be eaten off; and then the 
ſhell is to be poliſhed in the uſual way 


with putty, fine emery, or tripoli, on 


the hair of a fine bruſh. When it is 


only a pellicle that hides the colours, 
the ſhells muſt be ſteeped in hot 
water, and after that the ſkin worked 

off by degrees with an old file. This 


is the caſe with feveral of the cylin- 


ders, which have not the natural po- 
liſh of the reſt. pe 
When a thell is covered with a 
thick and fatty epidermis, as is the 
Cale with ſeveral of the muſcles and 
tellinæ; in this caſe aquatortis will 


do no ſervice, as it will not touch the 


{kin; then a rough bruſh and coarſe 
emery are to be uſed; and it this 
does not ſucceed, ſeal-ſkin, or, as the 


Vorkmen call it, fiſh-ſkin and pumice- 


: ſtone, are to be employed. , - 


When a ſhell has a thick cruſt, 
which will not give way to any of 


thele means, the only way left is to 


Plunge it ſeveral times into ſtrong 


aquafortis, till the ſtubborn cruſt is 


wholly eroded. The limpets, auris 
marina, the helmet-ſhells, and ſeve- 


ral other ſpecies of this kind, muſt 


have this ſort of management; but, 
as the deſign is to ſhew the hidden 
beauties under the cruſt, and not to 


deſtroy the natural beauty and poliſh 


of the inſide of the ſhell, the aqua- 
fortis muſt be uſed in this manner: 
A long piece of wax muſt be provid- 
ed, and one end of it made perfectly 
to cover the whole mouth of the ſhell; 
the other end will then ſerve as a 
handle, and, the mouth being ſtopped 


by the wax, the liquor cannot get in- 
to the inlide to ſpoil it; then there 


muſt be placed on a table a vefſel full 
of aquafortis, and another full of 
common water. 


The ſhell is to be plunged into the 


aquafortis ; and, aſter remaining a 


white of an egg. 
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few minutes in it, is to be taken out, 
and plunged into the common water. 


The progreſs the aquafortis makes 


in eroding the ſurface is thus to be 
carefully obſerved every time it is 
taken out: the point of the ſhell, 
and any other tender parts, are to be 
covered with wax, to prevent the 
aquafortis from eating them away; 
and, if there be any worm-holes, 
they alſo muſt be ſtopped up with 
wax, otherwiſe the aquafortis would 
ſoon eat through in thoſe places. 
When the repeated dippings into the 
aquafortis ſhew that the coat is ſuf- 
ficiently eaten away, then the ſhell 1s 
to be wrought carefully with fine 
emery and a bruſh ; and, when it is 
poliſhed as high as can be by this 
means, it muſt be wiped clean, and 
rubbed over with gum-water or the 
In this ſort of 
work the operator mull always have 


the caution to wear gloves; otherwiſe 


the leaſt touch of the aquafortis will 
burn the fingers, and turn them yel- 


low; and often, if it be not regard - 


ed, will eat off the ſkin and the nails. 
Theſe are the methods to be uſed 
with ſhells which require. but a mo- 
derate quantity of the ſurface to be 
taken off; but there are others which 


require to have a larger quantity taken 


off and to be uncovered deeper: this 


is called entirely ſcaling.a ſhell. This 


is done by means of a horizontal wheel 
of lead or tin, impregnated with rough 
emery; and the ſhell is wrought down 
in the ſame manner in which ſtones 


are wrought by the lapidary. Nothing 


is more difficult, however, than the 
performing this work with nicety :. 
very often ſhells are cut down too 
far by it, and wholly ſpoiled ; and, to 
avoid this, a coarſe vein mult be often 
left ſtanding in ſome places, and taken 


down afterwards with the file, when 
the cutting it down at the wheel 


would have ſpoiled the adjacent parts. 
After the ſhell is thus cut down to 
a proper degree, it is to be poliſhed. 


with fine emery, tripoli, or rotten | 


ſtone, with a wooden wheel turned 
by the ſame machine as the leaden 
one, or by the common method of 
working with the hand with the ſame 
ingredients. When a ſhell 1s full of 
tubercles, or protuberances, which 
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muſt be preſerved, it is then impoſ- 
ſible to uſe the wheel : and, it the 
common way of dipping into aqua- 
fortis be attempted, the tubercles, 
being harder than the reſt of the 
ſhel], will be eaten through before the 
reſt is ſufficiently ſcaled, and the ſhell 
will be ſpoiled. In this caſe, induſtry 
and patience are the only means of 


pencil muſt be dipped in aquafortis 
and with this the intermediate parts 
of the ſhell muſt be wetted, leaving 


often repeated ; and, after a few mo- 
ments the ſhell 1s always to be plung- 
ed into water to ſtop the eroſion of 
the acid, which would otherwiſe eat 
too deep, and deſtroy the beauty of 
the ſhell. When this has ſufficiently 
taken off the foulneſs of the ſhell, it 
is to be poliſhed with emery of the 
fineſt kind, or with tripoli, by means 
of a ſmall ſtick, or the common po- 
liſhing-ſtone uſed by the goldſmiths 
may be ufed. te: - RE 

This is a very tedious and trouble- 
ſome thing, eſpecially when the 


fome other ſuch ſhells, are to be 
_ wrought : and what is worſt of all is, 
that, when all this labour has been 
employed, the buſineſs is not well 


places which could not be reached by 
any inſtrument, ſo that the ſhell muſt 
neceſſarily be rubbed over with gum- 
water or the white of an egg after- 
wards, in order to bring out the co- 


ours and give a gloſs; in ſome caſes 


r 5 SY 
Theſe are the means uſed by ar- 
tiſts to brighten the colours and add 
to the beauty of ſhells; and the 


manner are ſo great, that the ſhell 
can ſcarcely be known afterwards to 
be the ſame it was; and hence we 


cCollectors, which have no real exi- 
ſtence as ſeparate ſpecies, but are 
ſhells well known, diſguiſed by po- 
liſhing. To caution the reader againſt 
_ errors'of this kind, it may be proper 
to add the moſt remarkable ſpecies 
thus uſually altered, 


effecting a poliſh. A camePs-hair 


the protuberances dry: tis is to be 


echinated oyſters and murices, and 


done; for there ſtill remain ſeveral 


| it is even neceſſary to give a coat of 


changes produced by poliſhing in this 


hear of new ſhells in the cabinets of 
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The onyx-ſhell or volute, called by 
us the purple or violet-tip, which in its 
natural ſtate is of a ſimple pale 
brown, when it 1s wrought ſlightly, 
or poliſhed with juſt the ſuperficies 
taken off, is of a fine bright yellow; 
and, when it is eaten away deeper, it 
appears of a fine milk-white, with the 
lower part bluiſh : it is in this ſtate 
that it is called the onyx-Mell; and it 
is preſerved in many cabinets in its 
rough ſtate, and in its yellow ap- 
pearance, as different ſpecies of ſnelle. 

The violet ſhells, fo common among 


the curions, 1s a ſpecies of porcelain, 


or common cowry, which does not 
appear in that elegance till it has been 
poliſhed ; and the common auris nit. 
rina ſhews itſelf in two or three dif- 
terent forms, as it is more or leſs 
deeply wrought. In its rough ſtate 
it is duſky and coarſe, of a pale brown 
on the outſide, and pearly within; 
when it is eaten down a little way 


below the ſurface, it ſhews variega- 


tions of black and green; and when 


ſtill farther eroded, it appears of a 


fine pearly hue within and without. 
The nautilus, when it is Poliſhed 


down, appears all over of a fine pear. 


ly colour; but, when it is eaten away 
but to a ſmall depth, it appears of a 
fine yellowiſh colour with duſky hairs, 


The burgau, when entirely cleared 


of its coat, is of the moſt beautiful 


pearl colour; but, when but ſlightly 
_ eroded, it appears of a variegated 


mixture of green and red ; whence 


it has been called the parroquet ſhell, 


The common helmet-ſhell, when 
wrought, is of the colour of the fineſt 


_ agate ; and the muſcles, in general, 


though very plain ſhells in their com- 
mon appearance, become very beau- 


_ tiful when poliſhed, and ſhew large 


veins of the moſt elegant colours, 
The Pertian ſhell, in its natural ſtate, 
is all over white, and oovered with 
tubercles; but, when it has been 
ground down on a wheel, and poliſh- 
ed, it appears of a grey colour, with 
{pots and veins of a very bright and 
highly poliſhed white. The limpets, 


in general, become very different 


when poliſhed, moſt of them ſhewing 
very elegant colours; among theſe 


the tortoile-ſhell Umpet is the princi- _ 


yal ; 
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pal; it does not appear at all of that 

colour or tranſparence till it has been 

wrought. | 

That elegant ſpecies of ſhell called 
the juaquil- chama, which has deceived 

lo many judges of theſe things into 


an opinion of its being a new ſpecies, | 


is only a white chama with a reticu- 
lated ſurface; but, when this is po- 
liſhed, it. loſes at once its reticular 


work and its colour, and becomes 


perfectly ſmooth, and of a fine bright 
yellow, The violet-coloured chama 
of New England, when worked down 
and poliſhed, is of a fine milk-white, 
with a great number of blue veins, 
diſpoſed like the variegations in 
agates. | 
The affes-ear r ſhell, when polithed 
aſter working it down with the file, 
becomes extremely gloſſy, and ob. 
tains a fine roſe- colour all about the 
mouth. Theſe are ſome of the moſt 
frequent among an endleſs variety of 
changes wrought on ſhells by poliſh- 
ing; "and, we find there are many of 
the very greateft beauties of this part 
of the creation which muſt have been 


Polt but for this method of ſcarchingꝰ 


deep in the ane of the ſhell for 
„ 
The Dutch are very fond of ſhells, 


and are very nice in their manner of 


working them: they are under no 
reſtraint, however, in their works; 
but uſe the moſt violent methods, fo 

as often to deſtroy all the beauty of 


the ſhell. They file them down on all 


ſides, and often take them to the 
* heel, when it muſt deſtroy the very 
characters of the ſpecies. Nor do 
they ſtop at this: 


improving upon nature, 
quently add ſome lines and colours 


with a pencil, afterwards covering 


them with a fine coat of varniſh, fo 
that they ſeem the natural lineations 
of the ſhell : the Dutch cabinets are 
by theſe means made very beautiful 
but they are by no means to be re- 


garded as inſtructors in natural hi{- 


tory, There are ſome artificers of 
this nation who have a way of cover- 
ing ſhells all over with a different 
tinge from that which nature gives 


them; ang the £ugiQui are often en-; 


and others accidental. 


but, determined to 
have beauty at any rate, they are for 
and fre- 
without at all injuring 
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ticed by theſe tricks to purchaſe them 
for new ſpecies. | 

There is another kind of work 
beſtowed on certain ſpecies of ſhells, . 


particularly the nautilus; namely, 


the engraving on it lines and circles, 
and figures of ſtars, and other things. 
'This 1s too obvious a work of art to 
ſuffer any one to ſuppole it natural. 

Buonani has figured {ſeveral of theſe 
wrought ſhells at the end of his 
ww ork; but this was applying his 
labour to very little purpoſe.; the 
thells are ſpoiled as objects of natural 
hiftory by it, and the engraving is 
teldom worth any thing.—They are 


principally done in the Faſt Indies. 


Shells are ſubject to ſeveral imper- 
fections ; ſome of which are natural, 
The natural 
defects are the effect of age, or ſick- 
neſs in the filh. The greateſt mil- 
chief happens to ſhells by the fiſh 
dying in them, The curious in theſe 
things pretend to be always able to 


| diſtinguiſh a ſhell taken up with the 


fiſh alive from one found on the 
ſhores: they call the firſt a /zwing, the 


1ſecond a dead, ſhell; and ſay that the 


colours are always much tainter in 
the dead ſhells. When the ſhells 
have lain long dead on the ſhores, 
they are ſubject to many injuries, ot 
which the being eaten by ſea-worms 
is not the leaſt: age renders the fineſt , 
ſhells livid or dead in their colours. 
Beſides the imperfections ariling- 
from age and ſickneſs in the fiſh,” 
ſhells are ſubject to other deformities, 
ſuch as morbid cavities, or protu- 
berances, in parts where there thould 
he none. When the ſhell is valuable, 
theſe faults may be hid, and much 
added to the beauty of the ſpecimen, 
geit as an object 
of natural hiſtory, which ſhould al- 
ways be the great end of collecting 
theſe things. The cavities may be 
filled up with maſtic diſſolved in 


, fpirit of wine, or with ifinglaſs: theſe 
ſubſtances muſt be either coloured to. - 


the tinge of the ſhell, or elſe a pencil 
dipped in water-colours mult finith. 


them up to the reſemblance of the 


reſt ; and, then the whole thell being 
rubbed over with pum-water, or 


with the white of an egg, ſcarcely 


any 


r 
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any eye can perceive the artifice: the 
ſame ſubſtances may alſo be uſed to 
Tepair the battered edge of a ſhell, 
provided the pieces chipped off be 
not too large; and, when the ex- 
creſcences of a ſhell are taulty, they 
are to be taken down with a fine file. 
If the lip of a ſhell be ſo battered 


* that it will not admit of repairing by 
any cement, the whole mult be filed 
_ down or ground on the wheel till it 
become even. 


Foſſil ſhells, are t thoſe found buried 


at great depths in the earth. Of theſe 
ſome are found remaining almoſt en- 
tirely in their native ſtate, but others 
_ are variouſly altered by being im— 


pregnated with particles of ſtone and 
of other toſſils ; in the place of o— 


thers there is found mere ſtone or 


ſpar, or ſome other native mineral 


body, expreſſing all their lineaments 


in the moſt exact manner, as having 
been formed wholly from them, the 
ſhell having been firſt depoſited in 
{ſome ſolid matrix, and thence diſſolved 


5 by very flow degrees, and this mat- 


ter left in its place, on the cavities of 


ſtone and other ſolid ſubſtances, out 


of which ſhells had been diſſolved 


and waſhed away, being afterwards 
filled up leſs flowly with theſe dif. 
_ ferent ſubſtances, whether ſpar or 
whatever elle: theſe fubſtances, ſo 


filling the cavities, can neceſſarily be 


of no other form than that of the 
ſhell, 


to the abſence ot which the ca- 
vity was owing, though all the nicer 


lipeaments may not de ſo exactly ex- 


pretled. Belides theſe, we have alſo 


in many places maſſes of ſtone formed 
Vu ithin various ſhells; and theſe having 
been received into the cavities of the 


ſhells while they were perfectly fluid, 


_ and having therefore nicely filled all 


their cavities, muſt retain the perfect 
figures of the internal part of the 
ſthel!, when the ſhell itſelf ſhould be 
worn away or periſhed from their out- 


ide. The various ſpecies we find of 
theſe are, in many genera, as nume- 


REWARD or 


(58 was 15 7 in the preſent century 


when Crab iſland, one of the Vir- 
ins, ſituate near the coaſt of Porta 
ica in the Carribbean lea, became 
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rous as the known recent ones ; and, 

as we have in our own iſland not only 
the ſhells of our own ſhores, but thoſe 
of many other very diſtant ones, ſo we 
have alſo many ſpecies, and thoſe in 
great numbers, which are, in their re- 

cent ſtate, the inhabitants of other 
yet unknown or unſearched ſeas and 
ſhores. The cockles, muſcles, oyſters, 
and the other common bivalves of 
our own feas, are very abundant 2: 
but we have alſo an amazing number 


of the nautilus kind, particularly of 


the nautilus græcorum, which, tho? 
a ſhell not found living in our own or 
any neighbouring ſeas, yet 1s found 
buried in all our clay- -pits about Lon- 
don and elſewhere; and the moſt 
frequent of all foſſil ſhells in ſome of 
our counties are the conchæ anomiæ, 
which yet we know not of in any 


part of the world in their receat 


ſtate. Of this ſort alſo are the cor- 


nua ammonis and the gryphitæ, with 


ſeveral of the echinitæ and others. 
The exact ſimilitude of the known. 


ſhells, recent and foſſil, in their ſe- 


veral kinds, will by no means ſuffer 


us to believe that theſe, though not 
yet known to us in their living ſtate, 


are, as ſome have idly thought, a ſort 
of luſus nature. It is certain, that of 


the many known ſhores, very few, 


not even thoſe of our own iſland, 


have been yet carefully ſearched for 
the ſhell-fiſh that inhabit them; and, 


as we ſee in the nautilus græcorum 
an inſtance of ſhells being brought 
from very diſtant parts of the world 


to be buried here, we cannot wonder 


that yet unknown ſhores, or the un- 
known bottoms of deep ſeas, ſhould 
have furniſhed us with many un- 


known ſhell-fiſh, which may have 


been brought with the reſt ; whether 


that were at the time of the general 


deluge, or the effect of any other ca- 


taſtrophe of a like kind, or by hat- | 


ever other means, to be left in the 


yet unhardened matter of our r Rony | 
| and er ſtrata. | 


7 I D E L 1 T : 
the general topic of converſation 


throughout the old ſettlements in the 
Weſt Indies; ; its fertility was extolled 
almoſt 10 inprobFility, Its clime 

Was 
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was reported to be healthy, and its 
fituation for trade the moſt advan- 
tageous in thoſe ſeas. From theſe 
and other flattering repreſentions 
many ſpeculations aroſe; and adven- 
turers, not only from the Engliſh 
iſlands, but from the foreign atſo, ar- 
rived with their families and flaves 
for the purpoſe of ſettling this ſo 
much celebrated ſpot. 
Among the number of deluded co- 
loniſts was Leontine and his family, 
conſiſting of his only ſon Bernardo, a 
young man of about twenty-four 
years of age, his daughter Leonada, 
a beautiful girl of fourteen, between 
_ eighty and ninety ſlaves, and many 
valuables. 
among the new ſettlers in that amica- 
dle manner as beſpoke confidence in 
each other; and the portion allotted 


to Leontine was ee promen.: 


near the ſea, | 
This infant ſettlement went on as 
well as could be wiſhed till about the 


_ cloſe of the ſecond year, when the 
Spaniards of Porto Rica, untortu- 


nately for them, acquired intelligence 
of the flouriſhing ſtate this new co- 
lony was in; and, well knowing from 
the induſtry and ſpirit of the Engliſh 
(ho were its principal inhabitants), 
that unleſs cruſhed in its infancy ” 
bid fair, even at an early period, t 

be a troubleſome neighbour, er 
determined on its ruin; and accord- 
ingly aſſembled eight hundred whites, 


blacks, and mulattos, in canoes, and 


left their ſhore in the evening, under 


the hope of landing on Crab ifland 


before day-break ; but a ſtrong cur- 
rent ſetting againſt them prevented 
their making the Jand in time to ef- 
fect their purpoſe undiſcovered. The 
canoes were ſeen by the inhabitants, 
who, knowing from their numbers as 


well as from their direction that their 
intentions were hoſtile, inſtantly beat 


to arms, and muſtered about two hun- 
dred whites with as many coloured 


people in whom they could confide. 
The command of this little force was 
Offered to Leontine, who dechned it 


on account of his age, but recom- 
mended his ſon Bernardo who had 
been bred to arms in Europe to that 
poſt of honour. They immediately 
inveſted him with the command, 


The lands were divided 


_niards 


tion: 
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which he received with that kind of 
humility only known to a great mind. 
He then drew them up jon the beach, 
where, in a manly and animated 
ſpeech, he exhorted them to uſe e- 


very effort to expel the cruel inva- 
ders: 


and the concluding words 
were, © Remember, my friends, it 15 
not only our lives, but, what is ſtill 
dearer to us than lite, our liberties, _ 
that we are now called upon to de. 
fend. Act magnanimouſly, and fear 


not to conquer.“ -The toe were now 


ſeen diſembarking their force at the 
diſtance of a mile. Bernardo march- 
ed his men to oppoſe them; but, 
notwithſtanding the greateſt expedi. | 
tion was uſed, the enemy had made 
good their landing before they ar- 
rived. Bernardo having the advan- 

tage of a riſing ground attacked them 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that, on the 
firſt onſet, upwards of ſixty of the 
Spaniards fell. He followed up this 
a{lvantage with all that eagerneſs na- 
tural to an Englithman, or the de- 
{cendant of an Engliſhman. In fine, 


the foe were driven to their canoes : 


but Bernardo and his followers, ſpur- 
red on by glory, purſued them even 


to the ſea, when a villain pointed his 
muſquet at him, and the contents were 


unfortunately lodged in his head. 


e was brought on-ſhore, where 
Leontine ſhed over him the tear of 


parental affection, and in a ſhort ex- 
ordium excited his companions to 
emulate his virtues. _ | | 

The bodies of the ſlain were now 
collected, when it appeared the Spa- 
had loſt two hundred and 
twenty dead on the beach, who, after 


being ſtripped of their arms, were 
conſigned to the ocean. 
of the iſlanders were ſixty killed and 


On the part 
forty wounded ; the number wound 
ed on the enemy's fide could not be 
aſcertained, many having been con- 
veyed to their velſels during the, ac- 
'Thus the aftair concluded, and 
good order was again eſtablithed = 
throughout the colony, - - 
The bletiings of peace were but of 
a ſhort duration: the Spaniards, ir- 
ritated to an extreme degree at being 
defeated by leſs than half their num. 
ber, aſſembled 2 conſiderable body of 
men of all deſcriptions, and in * t 
| Ix 


| 
' 

. 
| 
| 
F 
| 


— 


ſiderably reduced. 
tine muſtered the inhabitants, con— 
ſiſting of ſomewhat leſs than three 


rered was, © Oh! my father!“ 
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fx weeks appeared again upon the 
Coaſt, and landed on a diſtant part of 
the iſtand. Their force was conſider- 
ably greater than in the former at- 
tempt, and that of the Englith con- 


However, Leon- 


hundred, and led them to attack the 


enemy; they tought with uncommon 


intrepidity, but the Spaniards by dint 


of numbers overpowered our ifland- 
heroes, and Leontine, with about forty 
others, the only remains of his ſmall 
but gallant party, were obliged to 


feek refuge in the woods and moun- 
tains, while this unhappy ſpot was 


plundered without regard to place, 


and cruelties committed without Al 


tinction of age or ſex. 


Leontine was attended in his re- 


treat by a negro flave named Pollio, 
whom (as foon as he found reſiſtance 
Was at an end, and that all was loſt) 
he diſpatched to his houſe to bring 
away his daughter Leonada, now his 
_ only hope. 
filled his maſter's orders, and not only 
brought her in ſafety to the afflicted. 


The faithful flave ful- 


parent, but brought alſo many arti- 


cles that his preſence of mind pointed 
out as uſeful to them in their preſent. 
unhappy ſituation, among which were 


fome clothing, canvaſs for hammocks, 
and his bow. The fire arms and am- 


munition Which they brought with 
them from the fatal field were to be 
| preſerved for perſonal defence only. 


Leontine met his daughter- with 


joy, with that heartfelt pleaſure that 


even the diſtreſſed feel at the fight of 
a beloved object. Leonada threw her 
arms about his neck, and all the ut- 
The 
great fatigue the had undergone, ſu- 


peradded to the pleaſure of again 
jeeing her ſuppoled Joſt parent, over- 


came her delicate ſpirits. Leontine 
by his tenderneſs ſoon recovered her ; 


aud, while he and Pollio were hang- 
Ing the hammocks to the branches of 


the trees, Leonada fell aſleep on the 
graſs, and did not awake until Pollio 


ad gotten ready a repaſt, which, al- 


though indifferent, afforded ſtrength 
to nature. In this ſituation, on the 


fruits of the woods, and upon the 


produce of Pollio's tkiltul archery, 


ſure and regret. 
much better for the fine ſleep he had 
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did this worthy father and amiabſe 
daughter fubliſt for ſix weeks, when 
Leontine, from being expoſed to the 
nocturnal dews, was attacked with 
the yellow fever. Medicinal aid could 
not be had; he therefore in Leonada's 
attention and Pollio's knowledge of 
tropical ſimples placed his hope, un- 


der heaven, for recovery. 


One morning, when this faithful 


negro was abroad upon his neceſſary 


duty of getting ſupplies, accompani— 
ed by Leonada, he heard the voice of 
a man calling in Spaniſh as if parted 
from companions: he therefore bade 
Leonada to make immediately to the 
retreat, She, all fear, was going with 


haſty ftep, when at a ſmall diſtance 
ſhe ſaw a man. 


She ſhrieked. Pollio, 
who had her {till in his fight, ran im- 
mediately to her, the man haſtening 
to her alſo. © Stand off!” ſaid Pol- 
lio, getting between his miſtreſs and 
the ſtranger, and placing an arrow in 
his bow. © Villain!“ replied the 


_ Spaniard, drawing his ſword, © Jay 


alide your arms and ſurrender the 
lady this moment, or you ſhall ſuffer 
for your temerity.”—*© Take the 


name of villain to yourſelf,” returned 


Pollio, “ and know I obey none but 
my maſter and this lady, whom 1 will 
defend with my lite,” The Spaniard 


that inſtant ruſhed forward with his 


drawn ſword, and at the ſame inſtant 


was Pollio's arrow fixed in his heart. 


Leorhada had gone back ſeveral paces 


during the conflict; but, on feeing 
the Spaniard fall, he immediately ran 
to Pollio, who was buſying himſelf in 


taking the Spaniard's arms, which, 


when he had done, he hung the body 
of his adverſary to a branch of the 
. baneful but beauteous manchonell- 


tree, and returned with his fair 


charge and his ſpoils to his maiter. 


They had the ſatisfaction to find 
Leontine afleep in his hammock. 


Whenhe awoke, Leonada and Pollio 


related to him the recent tranſaction, | 
which he ſeemed to hear with plea- 
He found himfel? 


juſt awoke from; his fever was con- 
ſiderably abated, and he felt returning 
ſtrength. ** Pollio,” {ays he faintly, 
« let me have my piſtols ; I think 1 
ſhall be able. to uſe them if there is an 

occaſion; 
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oecaſion ; and, from the account juſt 
given me, I forebode danger.” Pollio 
obeyed ; and Leontine had ſcarcely 
loaded them when he heard voices in 
the wood; he immediately called 
oni. Polio,“ laid he, they 
are at hand, the unrelenting murder- 
ous Spaniards are at hand !—Þly with 
my child and ſave her! leave me to 
be their. victim.” 
replied the flave, © I muſt diſobey 


you now; I will not leave you; I 


will do all I can to protect and de- 


fend my miſtrefs, but the ſword that 


lets out your blood ſhall firſt pierce 
the heart of Pollio.” This declara- 
tion brought tears into the eyes of 
Leontine. 
ſaid he as energetically as he was 
able, „then we will endeavour to re- 
pel force by force, and if we fall the 
boſom of peace will receive us.“ At 
this inſtant three Spaniards appeared 
in view, loudly exclaiming, 
are the murderers of Gonzago; dare 
not to reliſt, but prepare to dic by the 
- molt excruciating tortures,”” Leon- 
tine immediately leaped trom his ham- 
mock, crying as loud as he was able, 


V6 No! if we die, we die like men.“ 


Pollio had, while Leontine was ſpeak- 

ing, 
| row in the forehead, and, as the other 
two advanced, he aimed his piſtols 
with ſuch precigon, they both took 
effect, and the three threatening Spa- 
niards* lay weltering in their blood. 
Leonada's fortitude on this occaſion 
was conſpicuous ; ſhe not only ſup- 
ported her father's feeble arm, but 
was about to fire one of his piſtols 
alſo, when ſhe ſaw the Spaniards tall. 
Leontine ordered Pollio to bury them 
and alſo their companion, whom he 


had hung on the 1nanchonel]-tree. 


Pollio, having firlt ſtripped them, 


de poſited them! in the fand on the ſea- 


ſhore. 


Leontine gathered ſtrength dally; : 


he was now "able to walk. Once day 

as he went down to the beach he ſaw 
ſeveral canoes lying in a little cove at 
a fimall diſtance. He immediately re- 

turned to the retreat, and told Pollio 


: Vo Ly V. No. G. | 


— No, maſter,”* 


„„ Moſt faithful of men!“ 


„ Here 


to the retreat, 
(hot the forwardeſt with an ar- 


* 
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to endeavour to make himſelf ac- 
quainted with who and what they 
were. Pollio immediately went to 
where the canoes lay, and, feeing 
ſeveral Indians, he ſoon learned that 
they came from a neighbouring iſland 
to gather a fruit peculiar to that part 
of the country. Pollio thought this 
was a favourable opportunity for pur- 
chaſing a canoe by which they might 
be able to get to an Engliſh iſland, or 
at leaſt to one favourable to that go- 
vernment. He accordingly entered 
into a treaty with the Indians for one 
of their vellels, which he purchaſed, 

for the clothes of the Spaniards, an 
old piſtol, and a little powder. Leon. 
tine, impatient for the return of Pol- 
lio, had walked out expecting to meet 

him; but what was his ſurpriſe 
when he ſaw him land from a canae, 
and faſten it to a tree that grew upon 
the water's edge, and an Indian land 
alſo from another. He enquired of 
Pollio the cauſe of it. Why, maſ- 
ter,” ſaid Pollin, “ J have bought a 


Canoe of the Indians for the Spa- 


niards' clothes and ſome trifles, and 


this man is come to receive them.“ 


Leontine ſaid no more, but proceeded 
his faithful flave and 
the Indian following, where the 


things were delivered to the Indian, 
who returned to his fellows, _ 


As ſoon as the Indian was gone, 
Leontine aſked Pollio what he meant 


to do with the canoe ? To take you 


and my miſtreſs to ſome iſland,” re- 
plied the faithful (lave, where you 
may be happy.” Leontine and Leo- 
nada approved of the meaſure ; and 
Pollio, after getting together provi— 
ſions and neceſſaries for their little 
voyage, conveyed them to Saint. 
Thomas's, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Antigua, the iſland of their 
nativity, where Leontine immediate=- 
ly emancipated Pollio from flavery 


agrecable to the laws of the country, 


and he lived ever after with him, not 
as a ſervant, but as the friend and 
prelerver of Leontine and Leonada, 
and a 8 of Agent | 
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HISTORY or THE tart 


HATEVER difference of opi- 


nion may be entertained with 

regard to the public and private cha- 

racter of the late Empreſs of Ruſſia, 

we conceive that there will be a ge- 

neral concurrence in this, that the 
Was a moſt extraordinary woman. 

This princeſs was deſcended from 


the ancient houſe of Serveſtan, a 
Houſe that ſhone with ſome ſplendour 
in the northern hiſtories of the mid- 
dle age, She was the daughter of 


Auguſtus Prince of Anhalt Zerbſt, a 


_ petty principality, —This prince was 
the firſt that introduced a taſte for the 


Engliſh mode of gardening in Ger- 


many. His paſſion for botany 3 is alſo 
well-known, The princeſs was born 


on the 2d of May, in 1729, and 


chriſtened a few days after, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Lutheran 


church, by the name of Sophia Au- 
guſta, As her mother was a lady of 


excellent underſtanding, and polite 
accompliſhments, ſhe was determiin- 


ed to ſuperintend the education of her 
daughter, and, from the moment that 
infant reaſon began to expand, ſhe 


miſſed no opportunity of filling her 
mind with the moſt exalted ſenti- 
ments of religion and virtue, The 


beſt books were conſulted, and maſ- 
ters engaged to inſtruct her in all 


_ thole arts that elevate and embelliſh 
human nature; 
age, ſhe was fitted «Kto 1 in courts 


ſo that, at an early 


or walk the plains.” In addition to 
this, her mother accompanied her to 
Paris, where ſhe was introduced to 


the firſt circles of the literati, and 
ſhe ſhone in thoſe conſtellations with 
encreaſing luſtre. 
was not very prodigal of praiſe, ad- 


Fontenelle, who 


dreſſed a letter to her, which in point 


of wit and delicacy can be only 


equalled by her anſwer to it. It would 


ſieem as if her mother had a preſenti- 
ment that her daughter would one 


day exchange the diſtaff for a ſceptre. 


Her maternal affections did not blind 


her ſo far as to ſuppoſe that her 
daughter would be indebted for this 
dignity to her perſonal charms; it 
was through the medium of her men- 


tal powers that the viewed the digs 


amiable qualities 
nius urged him to lay his finger on 


EMPRESS or RUSSIA, 


dem. She was married, in 1745, td, 


the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, after- 


wards Peter III. grandſon to Peter 
the Great. It does not appear that 
love was conſulted on the occaſion, or 
that the heart of either was ſuſcepti- 
ble of that paſſion in any refined de- 
gree. Yet it is ſaid that the young 
pair lived in great harmony for many 
years at the duke's little palace at 


Keil, loved and reſpected by the few 


that viſited them. In this retreat the 
duke was eſteemed for his affability, 


particularly to ſtrangers; but his 


education had been too much neg- 
lected, and his utter averſion to pub- 
lic Düne rendered him very unfit 


to wield the ſceptre of a great empire. 


As weak minds are eaſily dazzled, the 
ſplendour of the King of Prulſia's 
military character may be ſaid to 


have almoſt blinded him; it is evi- 


dent that he was determined to make 


that illuſtrious prince his model in : 
almoſt every thing. 


In order to fol- 
low up this intention, he introduced a 

total change in the army; the Prul- 
han uniform and exerciſe were adopt- 
ed. This was the firſt inſtance of his 
weakneſs; he had not ſtudied the 
character of his new ſubjects; all 
nations immerſed in barbariſm and 


ſuperſtition are tenaciouſly attached 


to their old manners and cuſtoms; 
the Ruſſians at this day are not an ex- 


ception to this rule. The King of 


Pruſſia's vanity no doubt was flatter- : 


ed in the conduct of Peter; ; but his 


affection for this unhappy prince roſe 
ſo far ſuperior to it, as to adviſe him 


to lay alide all thoughts of reform till 
it could be accompliſhed with ſecuri- 


ty, and the hopes of ſucceſs. This 
advice was not attended to.— If Pe- 
ter's views of reform had only ex- 
tended to the military, it is probable 
that a little time and reflection might 
have removed the unfavourable im- 
preſſion which it made on his ſub- 


jects, as the generoſity of a foldier 


might have made allowances for the 
weakneſs of a prince poſſeſſed of many 
; but his evil ge- 


the Faure. — The influence of the 
| Clergy 


his life. 
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ergy! inevery country is well known, 
but in Ruſlia it is boundleſs. Mr. 
Gibbon ſays, 
dreaded from an enlightened prieſt 
than an ignorant one, "but the con- 


trary holds good in that country. 


Peter ſeized on ſome of the revenues 
of the church, but he ſeized on them 
with an unſkilful hand; the pulpit- 
drum eccleſiaſtic beat to arms, and it 


was too late for him to recede; the 


reſult was a revolution, which ter— 
minated in the loſs of his crown and 
| The detail of theſe two 
two events has been ſo often laid be- 


fore the public in various publica- t 


tions, that we ſhall not treſpaſs on the 
indulgence of our readers with a re- 


8 petition of them. 


If Peter had ute they aroſe tom 


the imbecility of his underſtanding. 
His virtues, however, {hould not be 


paſſed over in ſilence. The Ruſſians 
are indebted to him for the abolition 
of the Secret Tribunal. Let it be re- 


collected alſo, that he was ſcarcely 
ſeated in the throne, when he recal- 


led all thoſe that were baniſhed into 
Siberia; if there ſhould be any of 


them living at preſent, let them drop 
à tear to the memory of Peter, it is 


the leaſt tribute they can pay it. Let 


it be remembered likewile, that he 


reformed the courts of law, and that 
the voice of equity was heard, where 
the gilded hand of corruption had 
Held the palſied ſcale for ages before. 

On the ſudden death of "Peter III. 
it would ſeem as if the late empreſs 


had been prepared to meet that event 


in every direction. Here the firm— 
neſs of her nerves, and the great re- 
ſources of her mind, were called into 
immediate action, and diſplayed them- 
ſelves with unexampled Energy and 
pole. 
As ſoon as his death was announ- 


ced, papers were poſted up at the 


corners of every ſtreet, and in all 


public parts of the city, "ſetting forth 


that the Greek religion was deſpiſed 
by the late emperor, that the clergy 
were diſgraced, the true Ruſſians 
were oppreſſed, ſtrangers exalted, and 
the blood and treaſure of the nation 


waſted in foreign quarrels, for all 


which evils there was but one re- 
medy. 


there is more to be 


i reigu 


ſport;; 


n the Pope were em- 
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ployed in reading theſe papers, the 
guards proclaimed the late empreſs, 
and the ſtreets re- echoed with the ac- 
clamations of © Long live Catharine 
the Second,” 

Catherine availed herſelf ; in an in- 
ſtant of the molt effectual means of 
directing the tide of public opinion, 
by conciliating the affections of the 
army and the clergy : the firſt was 


won over by money and rapid pro- 


motions, and the ſecond reinſtated in 


in all their former poſſeſſions, with 
ſome additions to their immenſe re- 


venues, The few that remained at- 
tached to their late unhappy ſove- 
were obliged to aſſume not 
merely an air of ſatisfaction but tran- 
the very name of Peter may 
be ſaid to have been entombed with 
his remains; his foibles only ſurvived, 
and the pen and the tongue contend- 
ed with each other in loading his 


memory with deſigns against the 
ſtate, of which it is very probable. 


he never indulged the leaſt idea; but 
flattery could no longer“ ſoothe the 
dull cold ear of death,” and the race 
of ſycophants, that ſwarm in the ſun- 


ſhine of court favour, haſtened, inſect- 
like, to flutter in the beams of the ri- 


ling morn ; which, according to them, 
promiſed a refulgent day. | 
The new empreſs profited by the 
fate of her huſband. She immediate- 
ly aſſumed the Ruſſian dreſs, culti- 
vated the language of the country, 
called on the name of Saint Nicholas 
on every occalion, and let an example 
to all her ſubjects in the moſt rigid 
obſervance of the rites of the Greek 
church. Trifling as theſe circum- 
ſtances may appear to an enlightened 
nation, they did not fail to have their 
due weight in a country, even at this 
day immerſed in a night of intellec- 
tual darkneſs; as a proof of this, it 
is well known that Peter I. had nearly 
loſt his crown in attempting to intro- 


duce /pencers; and the fall of Peter 


III. is aſcribed by ſome writers to the 
deſign that he manifeſted of introduce 
ing barbers.—Crowned heads ſhould 
leave thole things to taylors and ton- 


9985 


The moſt remarkable domeſtic oc- 
currence of the reign of Catharine, 
is the death of Prince Iwan, ſon of 
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_ vour of the Iwan, 
guards of this inoffenſive prince to be 


however, of infantry, 
in the Ukraine, undertook, or at 


ent to the men. 
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the Princeſs of Mecklenburgh. This 
young prince, as ſoon as he came in- 


to the world, was deſigned to wear 


the imperial crown of "Ruſſia, after 
the death of his great aunt, the Em- 
preſs Anna Iwanowna ; but, by the 
advancement of the Empreſs Eliza- 


- beth, he was condemned to lead an 


obſcure life, in the caſtle of Scluſſel- 
bourg, under a ſtrung guard, who 
ad particular orders, that, if any 
perſon or armed force was employed 
in attempting to deliver him, they 


ſhould kill him immediately. He 


lived quietly in his priſon, when the 
late empreſs atſumed the imperial 
reins. 


might ſwell at another period in fa— 


doubled, and particularly entruſted 
him to the care of two officers de- 
voted to her intereſt. 


who was born 


leaſt pretended ſo, to deliver Iwan 


by the force of arms from his priſon, 


and under this pretence the prince 
was put to death, The leutenant 


who attempted to deliver him was 


arreſted, and afterwards beheaded ; 


but, notwithſtanding this, it has been 


repreſented that he was a mere en- 


gine of the court, though he ſuffered 
for executing the inſtructions he had 
received. 


Hiſtory is replete with 
ſuch political ſacrifices. 


The brilliant atchievements of the | 
Ruſſian arms under the auſpices of 
this princeſs are known, but the lau- 
rels which fhe reaped on theſe occa- 


ſions are {tained with blood. A Ruſ- 
lian never fired a ſhot in favour of 
Humanity or liberty; theſe two words 


are not to be found in his language. 
Prince Potemkin directed all the mi- 


litary affairs to the moment of his 
death, His conduct in this depart- 
ment has not eſcaped cenſure; he 
was ſevere to the officers, but leni— 
It was thought that 
He acted in this manner from politi- 


cal motiyes which he was prudent 


enough to conceal; ſome ſuppoſe that 


he intended to graſp at the ſceptre 
the moment it fell from the hands of 
his miſtreſs ; but thoſe who afſert 


And, as the revolution which 
 1Awept her huſband off the throne 


the ordered the 


A lieutenaut, 


and refinement. 
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this, only balance probabilities and 
not facts, 

The empreſs was a perfect miſtreſs 
of all her paſſions, even love itſelf.— 
Staniſlaus can bear teſtimony to this: 
that amiable monarch was raiſed to a 
throne through her influence, which 


his virtues adorned, but her ambi- 


tion deprived him of a crown lined 
with thorns. If we look at the ſhin- 
Ing page of her hiſtory, it 15 filled 
with trophies; but, if we caſt oureye 
on the oppolite, there we ſhall be— 
hold a melancholy band of widows, 
and niothers bathed in tears for the 
loſs of their ſons, ſiſters deploring the 
fate of their brothers, and a long 


train of virgins waiting in vain for 


the return of thoſe that \ won their af- 
fections. | 

Peter the Great wiſhed to culti- 
vate the olive, he wiſhed to launch 
the plough; conſcious that his domi- 
nions were large enough, it was his 
ambition to reign over men, and tor 
this purpoſe he adopted every mode 
that promiſed to lead to civilization 
Like Henry IV. of 
France, he made the happineſs of his 
ſubje&ts the flandard of his glory.— 
Catharine, on the contrary, made the 
extenſion of her empire the ſtandard 
of her glory. | 

The plough, that real fource of na- 
tional wealth, was neglected, and her 
dominions were only manured with 
the blood of her ſubjects. It is true, 
that ſhe patronized the arts, and wiſh- 
ed to diffuſe their beams ; but the 
light that they ſhed only played on 
the minds of the Ruſlians like the 
Aurora Borealis, the one was not ſuf- 
ficiently prepared to receive them, 
and the other was not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to warm and invigorate the 
object to which they were directed. 


Thoſe who are enamoured with _ 


the milder glories of a crown, will 
find very little pleaſure in contem-_ 
plating the reign of Catharine, Her 


private life was very uniform, bur, 


uniform as it was, perhaps it will be 
the only part of her character that 
will yield any pleaſure to the diſcern— 
ing few. Her majeſty ſacrificed very 
little to repoſe, ſhe uſually role about 
{ix winter and ſummer, and from that 


10 eight or ine tranſacted public 


buſinels : 
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buſineſs with her ſecretary, after 
which ſhe breakfaſted, and generally 
Þy herſelf; if a ſriend or two ſhould 
be invited on thoſe occaſions, the ut- 
moſt filence was obſerved. At ten 
the ſat down to her toilet; and, whilſt 
her hair was dreſſing, her aid-du- 
camps paid their reſpects and received 
their orders. The moment ſhe was 
 &retled, her grand-children entered; 

ſometimes ſhe viſited them in their 
own apartments ; this mark of at- 
tention was conſidered as a happy 


preſage of ſome favour in the courſe 
of the day, in which they were ſel-_ 


dom diſappointed. Before dinner 


the grand duke and ducheſs paid 


their viſit, and were always received 
with the greateſt apparent kindneſs. 
The ducheſs on all occaſions expe- 


rienced every mark of diſtinction, A 
little before one they had the honour 


of fitting down to dinner with her 
majeſty... The repaſt was frugal. 
Sterlet ſoup was her favourite dith, 
and Champaign her favourite wine. 


On theſe occaſions the converſations 
_ chiefly turned on geography and 
The company ſeldom con- 
ſiſted of leſs than the number of the 
muſes, and, if the graces did not at- 


travels. 


tend, a decent decorum at leaſt ſup- 
i plied their place. The lord of the 
bed chamber in waiting, 


one diſh, and preſented it to her; an 


attention which, having once polite- 
ly accepted, ſhe afterwards diſpenſed 
Her majeſty was remarkably 
temperate, {ſeldom at table more than 


with. 


an hour, whence the retired to her 
apartment, About three ſhe repaired 
to her library, which was one of the 


beſt furniſhed in Europe. At five ſhe 
went to the theatre or to a private 
concert, though ſhe was by no means 
fond of mooſe, Sometimes ſhe amuſed 


kerfelt with billiards or cards; but 
never played deep at one or the other, 
She ſeldom ſupped, and uſually re- 
tired to bed before eleven. 

Ihe empreſs could not be called a 
beauty even in her junenile days; ſhe 


was tolerably well ſhaped, her waiſt 


was rather long; at one period ſhe 
was luſty; her eyes a light blue, high 
forehead, a countenance full of ex- 
preſſion. She jeemed, however, to 


able to me. 
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be content with the perſonal gifts of 


nature, for ſhe did not appear anxious 


to heighten them, by the adventitious 
arts of dreſs. Her complexion was 
very fair, ſo that ſhe had no occaſion 
to uſe paint; ſhe ſpoke the French 
language with claſſical accuracy and 
fluency. Her court was ſplendid 
The diplomatic corps was always 
compoſed of the fineſt men; perſonal 
courage and a fine form were the beſt 
pallports to the rank of lord of the 
bed- chamber; in ſhort, ſuch were 
the extraordinary talents of this wo— 
man, that her death ſuſpended the 


plans of all the cabinets of Europe. 


In the Life of Catharine II. lately 


publiſhed at Paris, and attributed to 
the pen of the Count de Segur, the 


myſtery of her political conduct ſince _ 
the revolution in France is thus un- 
riddled by Catharine herſelf in a dia- 
logue, in which the author ſuppoles 


185 her to take a part: 


« I deemed it expedient to take ad- 


vantage of the diſturbauces that pre- 


vailed in Europe in order to accom- 
pliſh the invaſion of Poland, and it 
was neceſſary that I ſhould not be the 
only ſovereign who ſhould invade it, 
in order to keep alive and prolong 
thoſe diſturbances. The portion of 


Poland, which I permitted the King 
who always 
Jat oppoſite to the empreſs, carved 


of Prufiia and the Emperor to ſeize 
on, is only a depoſit in their hands 
for which they ſhall be ſoon account- 
Let the one continue to 
lavith away the treaſures which the 
tyrannical avarice of his uncle had 
amaſſed, and permit the diſcipline and 


activity which made the Pruſlian ar- 


mies ſo formidable to decay and pe— 
Tiſh ; let the other completely exhauſt 


his reſources in a war which has al- 


ready coſt him one halt of his domi- 
nions; tothis iſſue J naturally looked 
forward. As foon as theſe princes 


ſhall have nothing to oppole to me 
but their weakneſs, I will reclaim 


whatever I think proper in Poland, 
and then, reinforced by the Sarmatian 
legions, my armies will turn towards 


Turkey their triumphant ſtandards.” 


When the Counteſs Potucki ex 
preſſes her ſurprize, that it was not 
to favour the cauſe of kings that Ca- 
tharine excited the kings of Europe 


to arm againſt France, though ſhe, 


herſelf, 
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herſelf, was the firſt to ſwear that ſhe 


would take part in the coalition, Ca- 
tharine makes this reply: 

© 1 doubtleſs take a deep intereſt 
In the cauſe of the kings, but, while 
I give it my ſupport, it is far from 
my intention to ſupport them 
There is none of them whoſe name 
and power 1 can patiently obſerve to 
increaſe and flouriſh in the vicinity of 
my power and name. Invited to join 
In the convention at Pilnitz, I ſigned 
that treaty with ſurpriſing alacrity, 


not from the motives of friendſhip 


and good will which were then ſup- 
| poſed to actuate my conduct, but be- 


_ cauſe I ſaw the Roman Guſtavus III. 


prevailed on by the inſtigations of 
Ferſen, doughtily eſpouſe the cauſe 
df the feeble Louis XVI. and of the 
imprudent and too unfortunate An- 
toinette, and plunge headlong into en- 


terprizes in which it was natural to 


ſuppoſe that the remainder of the 
__ Swediſh forces muſt be ſwallowed up; 
becauſe I foreſaw that the King of 
Pruſſia muſt derange his finances, and 
tarniſh the luſtre of his arms ; becauſe 


I was convinced that the emperor 


muſt be deſpoiled of a great portion 
of his hereditary dominions, perhaps 
even of the imperial fceptre, and that, 


dieprived of money and of men, he 
could no longer rival me in the glory 


of humbling the pride of the Creſ- 


cent; and finally, becauſe I enter- 
tained an hope that all the coaleſced 
Powers mutt weaken 
1ome emulouſly, others reluctantly, 
and, whatever vigour ſhould be dif- 


| gy by France, that country mult 


long ſmart under the wounds by 


which ſhe muſt purchaſe her ſ-1cceſſes. 


It is true, I confeſs, that all which 


my mind had foreſeen has not been 


literally accompliſhed, A crime has 


arreſted the progreſs and the projects 
of Guſtavus, and for a time has prov- 
ed the ſalvation of Sweden: but other 


_erimes, I hope, will ſoon ſubmit it to 


The full fatality of its deſtiny, Fre— 
geric William, who had fondly in- 
dulged the mad idea of entering, in 


triumph, into Paris, has acknow- 


ledged the vanity of his hopes, and 
withdrawn from. the confederacy of 


deſpotiſm; but not until he had ex- 
hauſted his exchequer, ſacrificed in 


thirſty vulture. 


themſelves, 
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the plains of Champagne the flower 
of his army, and manifeſted to all Eu- 
rope how much the fame of Pruſſian 
vaiour had degenerated. His uncle 
Henry, Mollendorff, and the whole 
tribe of 2//umines, will, perhaps, con- 
ſole him with the hope of disjoining 
the German empire. Be will even 
invade the defenceleſs flates of a num- 
ber of petty princes, Who fly before 
the French republicans like the timid 
dove at the approach of the blood- 
But ſo much the 
better: the more he directs his forces 
towards the Rhine, the lefs able will 
he be to defend himſelf on the fide of 
the Viſtula. Francis ſerves my cauſe _ 
ſtill more effectually by obſtinately 
adhering to a cauſe that muft termi. 
nate in his ruin. He hurries on to- 
wards his deſtruction with more head. 


long precipitancy than his uncle Jo- 


ſeph, or his father Leopold. He mult 
ſoon be confined to the limits of Hun- 
gary, and to the almoſt precarious 


Poſſeſſion of that imperial crown, of 
which almoſt every day deprives him _ 


of a jewel. I have every appearance 
of condoling with him, and 1 have 
lately. propoſed to give the protection 
of my Ruſſian troops to his frontiers 
in Gallicia and Lodomeria, that he 


may withdraw the garriſons to rein- 


force his army of the Rhine. I can- 
not ſay in what light he will hold my 


propoſal ; but, if my troops take pol- 


ſeſſion of his fortreſſes, he ſhall find it 

matter of no ſmall difficulty to diſlodge 
them. With the projects of France 
and England I am leſs anxioufly oc- 
cupied, being more remotely ſituated 


than the powers to which I have been 


alluding. I however feel infinite ſa- 
tisfaction in contemplating the efforts 
of a ſtruggle which muſt tend to 
weaken them all, and leave them for 
a length of time in an utter inability 
to lend any ſuccour to the barbarous 


Ottoman Porte. However I may have 


ſupported and inſtigated the royal, 
but unfortunate, confederacy of Pil- 
nitz—however I may have, even 
tince, ſigned a ſpecial] treaty with Eng- 
land and Auſtria in favour of that 
cauſe—] nevertheleſs have prudently 
deferred marching towards the Rhine 


the army I had promiſed them.“ 


EFFECTS 
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EFFECTS or a FAUX PAS. -A FRENCH ANECDOTE. 


DANCER of one of the princi- 


T pal theatres of Paris, enveloped 
in a large roquelaure, was lounging 
in one of the walks of the Palais Royal, 
the interval of time before the com- 
Qencement of that entertainment 
which was to amuſe a large crowd of 


gay ſpeCtators, when a woman, with 


a child at her breaſt, aſked charity of 


him by a geſture far more expreſſive 


than words. The evening was not ſo 


dark but that he could caſily diſtin- 
guiſh ſhe was both young and hand- 


fome. He gave her a piece of money, 
which ſhe received with that timid 
ſilence which is, perhaps, at once the 


fincereſt and {ſweeteſt expreſſion of 


gratitude. Here is, lays he to 
himſelf, „ virtuous perſon in diſ- 


ireſs;” and immediately felt himſelf 
intereſted concerning her; for dan- 


cers, although excommunicated, were 
not ſtrangers to Chriſtian charity. 
Ie took a ſeat on the fame bench 
whereon {he reſted herſelf, and put 
ſeveral queſtions to her with all the 
reſpect due to the unfortunate. She 
anſwered him modeſtly, and after 


{oine refuſals and helitations con- 


ſented to tell him the following ſtory : 
« My father,” faid ſhe, “kept a 


well-frequented inn ina town on the 
road between Paris and Lyons. 1 


was his only daughter, My mother 
brought me up with a care which 
perſons | in higher ſtations of life ſup- 
pole not within the limits of the edu- 
cation given to thoſe of my condition, 


Not that L had maſters provided me; 


there were none even in the place; 
but I inhabited a chamber remote 
from thoſe of the travellers and com- 
pany, which I never waited on, and 


of courſe was out of the reach of any 


licentious diſcourſe. 

_ © Theſe precautions, hawever: did 
not prevent ſeveral among them from 
attempting to ſeduce me. A travel- 
ling merchant, of the name of Deſ- 
landes, who often put up at the 
houſe, and who was of an engaging 
addreſs, was the moſt dangerous ot 
all; this I tell to my ſhame He 
ſpread before my eyes ſums of gold 
_ Which in no reſpect tempted me; but 


he ſhewss me a iece ol lace, anviher 


ſo many perſons. 


affection for me. We 


of a rich taffeta, which dazzled me, 
He begged permiſſion to bring them 


into my / chamber at the duſk of the 


evening. I afforded him facility to da 
ſo by deceiving the credulity of a 
father and mother who adored me. 
Good God! What have been the 
conſequences of this raſh ſftepl _ 

« This was in winter. The monſter 


left me in three hours to go to ſup. 
The next morning he. ordered 
his travelling carriage to. be got ready 
betimes, but, in packing up the mer- 
chandize, he gave out that he had 

been robbed. 


per. 


The whole houſe was 
alarmed ; the other travellers were 
in amazement. Search was made in 


every apartment; the pretended theft 
was diſcovered in a cheſt of drawers 
of which I had the key. | 
ned with queſtions ; I only anſwered 


with tears. Deflandes, with an ef. 
frontery which I ſhall never forget, 


Inaiched up his lace and his taffeta, 


and mounted his caravan, after having 
ligned a charge, that the juſtice of the 


I was ſtun- 


— 


peace of the town had haſtily drawn 


up, and of which no circumſtance, but 


ot the robbery, made any part. A 


ſenſe of modeſty raiſed me up as it 
were to ſuch an height, that, I ſhould 


have conſented to go to the ſcaffold, 


rather than confeſs my ſhame before | 
The juſtice, urged 
by motives which it is unneceſſary to 

detain you with, wrote to thoſe of 


higher authority in the province, re- 


quiring them to fend a party of mare- 


chauſſé to the ipot. In a ſhort time 


we received four of thoſe cavaliers, 

who were paid, boarded, and lodged, 
more than three months,at my father's 
expence. 


The houſe was deſerted; 

travellers avoided it as a den of 
thieves ; we dared not ſct foot in the 
ſtreet. None of thoſe who were in- 


debted to my father would pay him a 


ſhilling; and thoſe, to whom he ſtood 


indebted, purſued him with rigour. 


Death releaſed him from his chagrin : 
he locked me in his arms when he 
breathed out his laſt ſigh. | 


« My mother did not die, and I. 


believe our misfortunes increaſed her 


Paris to ouceal ourſelyes ; on the 


7000 | 


came up to 
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road ſhe appriſed me that I was preg- 
nant; and this child, which we have 
10 much reaſon to hate, we have not 
been able, neither one nor the other, 
to put away from us. I ſhall not 
trouble you with a detail of our ſuf— 
ferings ſince our arrival in this city. 


My mother is a journeywoman on 


one of the barges of the river that 
takes in waſhing, and I comfort her 
for an hour or two in the day, while 
ſhe holds my child : but the little we 
gained at that work was not ſufficient 
to ſatisfy our moſt preſſing wants, and 
J at Jaſt determined to follow the 
dreadful occupation of a beggar till 
my child ſhould be weaned.” 


The dancer again put a piece of 


money into the hand of this unhappy 
female, en her that he would 


which befal the human ſpecies. 
made a faux pas as well as the woman; 
for he made, by miſtake, an entrechat 
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do his utmoſt in as ſhort a time as pol- 
ſible to reſcue her and her mother 
from their pitiable condition; and it 
is, perhaps, neceſſary to add that he 
exhorted her to perſevere in the ſame 
virtuous diſpoſition, of which her 
ſituation was even the ſtrongeſt proof. 
After this he went to dance, though 
not without reluctance. The ſtory 
which he had juſt heard afflicted his 
heart, and took poſſeſſion of his mind. 

While he was making his cabrioles, he 
could not help reflecting on the ills 
He 


of ſix inſtead of one of ten, and a 
pas de bourre for a rigadoon ſtep: the 
boxes felt convinced that he was 
drunk, and the pit hifſed him. 


DESCRIPTION OF. CADIZ. 


ADIZ, a city and ſeaport of 
Spain, is ſituated on a ſandy 


peninſula, in the Atlantic Ocean, at 
the entrance of a bay to which it 


gives name, firſt built by the Phœni- 
| cians, who called it Gadex. Its 
form is nearly ſquare ; on the ſouth 
fide it is rendered inacceſſible by the 


lea, from the height and ſteepneſs of 


the ſhore ; on the eaſt ſide, toward 
the land, it is defended by two ſtrong 
 baſtions; and to the north by ſeveral 
rocks and ſand-banks; the point 
which runs out weſterly is defended 


by a fort, which covers the entrance 
It is likewiſe defended. 


ot the bay. 

by a caſtle: 
well paved: 
commodious, and the number of mer- 
chants who reſide there can ſcarcely 
| be imagined ; in fact, the whole city 
18 engaged in trade. 


the ſtreets are broad and 


entered the harbour of Cadiz. 
commerce of Cadiz can leave but 
few hands to induſtry; there are how- 
ever, about 20 riband looms, and 
machines for knotting ſilk, which ap- 


pear to have a conſiderable {ale for 


| their produce. There are ſeveral ma— 
nufacturers, whoſe chief employ- 
ment is to put their marks on the 


ſtockings they receive from Nimes, 


and which are then ſhipped for the 
American ſettlements, where all fo- 


reign ſtockings are prohibited. There 


the houſes are large and 


In the year 
1776, 949 ſhips from different ports 1 
The than merchants. 
a biſhop, ſuffragan of Seville; 
inhabitants are "computed at ſixty 
thouſand. 


was taken and plundered by the Eug- 


Lord High Admiral Howard. 


Charles 


are ſeveral linen manufactures in the 
neighbourhood, but the manufacture 


of {alt ; is the moſt intereſting branch 


of induſtry in the environs of Cadiz. 
Cadiz is ſurrounded with walls, which 
rontribute more to its embelliſhment 
than to its defence. This port is the 
centre of the commerce to the Welt 
Indies and to America.—The veſſels 


of Spain carry out the productions of 


Europe, and the beſt of every kind, 
and bring back, gold, ſilver, precious 
ſtones, cochineal, indigo, coffee, to- 
bacco, woods of different kinds, cho- 


colate, &c. which are diſtributed in 


other countries. Here are merchants 


from molt of the ſtates in Europe, as 


Iriſh, Flemings, Genoeſe, and Ger- 
mans; the Engliſh and Dutch are not 
numerous. There are many French- 


men, ſome of whom are capital mer- 


chants, beit the greater part are in an 
inferior ſtate, rather retail dealers 
Cadiz is the ſee of 
tlie 


In the year 1596, Cadiz 


lich under the Earl of Eſſex, and | 


Ia 
1702, an attempt was made by the 


Puke of Ormond and Sir George 


Rooke, with ſome Engliſh and Dutch, - 
to ſeine Cadiz for the Archduke 
but they found the ſcheme 
juupraCbcable, an returned. i 
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AYHAP vou have heard that as dear 
as their lives 


All true-hearted tars love their ſhips and 


their wives, 

To their duty like pitch ſticking cloſe till 

they die; 

And whoe'er wants to know it, I' 'em 

for why. 

One through dangers and ſtorms brings 
me fately aſhore, 

other welcomes me home when my 
danger is o'er, - 


Both [moothing the ups and the downs of 


this life; 
For my ſhip's called the Nancy, and 
_ Nancy's my wife. 


When Nancy my wife o'er the lawn ſcuds 
to nest, 
And ſo light the proud graſs ſcarcely 
___ yields to her feet, 
So rigg'd out and ſo lovely, p ent eaſy to 
trace 


Which i is reddeſt, her top-knot, key ſhoes, 5 


„or her nee. 

| White the neighbours to ſee her forget all 
their cares, | 

And are pleas'd that ſhe's mine, though 

they with the was their's ! 

Maree! not then to think of the Joy of my 
| ite; | | 
I my ſhip calls the Nancy, for Nancy” $ 
my „ 


As for Nancy my reſi), but ſee ner in 
: trim, 


dhe ſeems through the ocean to fly and 


not iwim ; 


*Fore the wind like a dolphin ſhe merrily 5 


plays, 
She goes any how well, but ſhe looks beſt 
in ſtays. 85 


deudding, trying, or tacking, tis all one | 


to the; 


Mounting high, or low ſunk i in the trougli 


| of the ſea. 
She has ſav'd me from many hard ſqueaks 
8 tor my life; 


So Icall'd her the Nancy, cauſe Nancy” 8 


my wife.“ 


When ſo ſweet 


in 1 dates: careleſs 
glides my heart's queen, 


i She ſets out and lets in far the beſt on the 


eren; 
So of all the crand fleet my gay velſel's 
the flower, 


she outſails the whole tote N a knot in | 


an hour. 


Then they both ſail ſo cheerful through 


Thus I've two kind protectors to watch 


Then theſe hands from tein them 


15 I protect the dear creatures againſt a 


| Hark! the gay mum'rings of the ſportive 
Free'd from reſtraint that gambol o'er the 
| Liſt their ſhrill voices, and their burſts of 
| Will future years recall their extacy ? . 


From the brown ſummit of that jutting 


Borne on the Sale, announce the parting 
some buly dame, for cakes and cuſtards 


Join'd him to ſeize the KSIPPHIBgE orchard's 
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life's varying breeze, | 
All hearts with ſuch pilots. muſt be at 
their eaſe. 


me through life, 
My good thip the Nancy's and Nancy my 
wife. 


who ſhall debar? 
Ne'er ingratitude lurk'd in the heart of | 


a tar, 
Why every thing female from peril to 
ſave . 
Is the nobleſt diſtinction that honours | 
the brave. | 
Wh ile a rag, or a timber, or compaſs, L 
boaſt, | 


whole holt, 

Still grateful to both to the end of my life, 
My good thip the Mauer and Nancy my 
wite, . | 
M E M 0 R V. 
OWN i in yon glade, beſide that glaſſy 
pool, >; 

There ſtands, and long has ſtood, the vil- 
lage ſchool. 


train, 

plain; 
glee.— 
Perchance ſome one „hereafter, of the band, 


land 
Shall eye the well- known ſpot, the ſelf- 
ſame ſcene, | 
And the thin ſpire that peeps thoſe groves 
between; 
Shall mark the peaſant plodding as before, 
And thetrim houſewifeat the cottage door; 
Shall hear the pauſing bell's pathetic toll, 


foul 
Of ſome old friend, who, to his childhood 

kind, | 
Prepar'd the kite and ſtream'd it to the 

wind; 


known, | 
Who gave him credit when His pence. 
were gone; 
Some truang ploughboy, who, negletting, 
toil, © -- 


ſpoil; 
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Or; in deſpite of peril, ſpread the ſnare, 

As through the ticket pais'd the nightly 
-” ares 

Ther mall he think on all the woes of life, 


His thankleſs Childien, or his faithleils 


wife, 
His fortunc waſted, or his withes croſt, 
His teuder brother. Hinter, parents, lolt; 
Till, * r objeci Jukin, 8 to hate, 
He fighs, aud calls oblivion to liis aid; 


The buxom 14s, ho late ſecure from 


ha; , 
With gay importance buſtled through the 
far N 


Tended her airy at the break of dawn, 

Or fed her circling poultry on the lawn; 
Cer the waſh'd floor che cleatily fand let 
fail, 

And bruth'd tl" unſeeming cobweb from 

the wall; 
Who in the | nay-time met the Luſty throng, 
And with her fhare of labour join'd her 
_ ſong; 


To the faint reapers hore the humming ale, 


Or jok'd the th raſher | lea; 
ail; — 

By vain ambition led at length to towny 

In queR of fortune, and ſuppss'd renowny 

If there, the victim of fome worthiels rake, 

She chance its fickly plexfure to partake, 

_ Mix'd with the paraper'd crow 40, whole 
looks difclaim 

The ſmile of virtue and the bluſh of ſhame; 

Wilt the not oft regret the cheerful day, 


nig on his 


When ſport and freedom hail'd th“ ap- 


proach of May, 

And many a rural pair beguil'd the hour 
With evening dance beneath the ineon— 
= light bow'r 

Or, to her ſad fate left, conderan'd to rove 
Phe lawleſs paths of dettiitory love; 

Will not her tortur'd boſom throb the 
| more, 


Whene'er the thinks on what me was 


before, 
And finds, recoiling from th' in{idious joy, 
A fecret canker ev'ry roſe deſtroy 3 _. 
While all that memory's ſorcery can diſ- 
pente 


Shall add new pangs to loſs of innocence? 


Long on thoſe ſpreading hills, a rultic 
ſtrore 


The wants of life induſtrious to remove; 


No: „ bow'd the foreſt with continu'd toil, 


Sow for the pPioughthare through the 


obſtructive foil; 
Or in his cottage plied ſome uſefa] trade, 
The hamlet' 5954, the glory of the glide; 
And fondly my 2 a competence to ralſe, 
The well-eam'd folace of his latter days. 
But e v7 hard miſhap aud w ide di- 
reis 


Baffle his ſchemes, and make his little leſs, 
| 3 
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Till driv'n at laſt from home, in want of 
bre:d, 

On the damp ſod he lays his aged head, 

Aud, 45 the cheriſh'd vain ideas aries, 

Slirinks from the gaie, and in rememb'ring 
dies. 1 


Aſk the meek nun, who, fled from worldly 


Cain, 
Is C6211 @> to long nvo zuntary pray'r; 
T0 Bie. 18 r La {ts 3 and 1 n! t&Þ 1501 broken reſt, 


With buty y nature Riuggling in her brealt :; 
Ai, To the deem in her forloinabede 

Tit fad ſecluſion is the willot A | 
That her blue eyes, ſo Janguilhingiy lweet, 
Were meant to tide their luſtre in retreat, 
And, dimm'd with tears, e to trace 


The dull the holy horrors ot the place; 


Thoſe glowing lips, with vermeil dews 
0 -exfpread, 


To kiſs the mould'ring L Helſes of the dead; 


The cats vibration but to catch tne ſwell, 


Nocturnal, of ſome melancholy bell; 

Unknowenthethrilling extacies that move 

In the ſoft whily” rings of the- yoice of 
love. 


Through life's 
to day. 

Man, wretched pilgrim ! Journeys on his 
Wey; 

Hye tow'ring palaces attract his view, 

There the lorn hovel thews its tatter'd 
CIEW ; 


And, if ſome caſual flowers his ſenſes grect, 
Still rending brambles cling. around his 


$ My ſterious vale, from day 


feet: 

Wile, but à litue onward, hangs tho 
coin . 

That hides the ſolemn precindts of the 
to ih: 

Yet, lur'c by hope, a forward courſe hs | 
ſteers, 


And ſhuns the painful retrofpect of Years: 
For Who, amo git the lowly, or the high, 
Flis travers*d path with rapture can de- 
cry? ; 
Some wild deſire, tome fad miſtake, has 
cut 
Severe remorſe or e on the paſt; 
Some former fault ſhall pretent tolace 
- curb, 
Or faire >cafion loſt his proce diſturb; 
Some fatal chance has ruin'd ev'ry. ſchen le, 
And prov'd his briguteſt ape but a 
dream. 
E' en thoſe, who by the million are confeſt, 
The nohleſt, truck, wiſeſt, and the beſt, 
all in repining thankleſfneſs declare, 


They might bave bcen far happier than 
they are; 


| And oft exclaim, 40 11 time would but 


Tenew, 


Hoe did rent were the ſy ſtem to pur- 
Lug 408 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


So BERLIN, Nov. 19, 1797. 

() IJ Thu:iday lift the 160th inftant, at 
nine 0cloock in tne wororingy his 

Profiian nwjetty, 


Frederick William II. 


died in his palace at Potzuain, Aer a 


long and painful illnels. {His Pruffian 
majctty died of a aroviical COMPrntit in 
his chieik, Which, attectivz the bead, pro- 
duced apoflexy. He Was in tlie 536 
Year of His en Cieven Y.CUryS 53 ne 
is ſaccecde % Ficderick William, 
bon Auen it Ty 1750. | 
Now.” 21, Gur new. ſovereign 
bettowedt theorder ot the black cagle en 
M. Silchoiis werden, and the order 
100% eagle on Counts Brut and Back 
His majeſty atieads 16 Bublie 
with the greateit athduty- He as Vit 
lides in THe palace WHEN DEIGugeoa to Rim 
As hereditary p! ioc, an d wears the ut 
torm of the legi nent of inhe * 
Piuſia. He has entered on the adimigil- 
tration of the allalrs of government with 
all that noble 
exemplary virtuc, Which Giltiyzgunned im 
when hereditary prince. 
HamMBUkGH, Nov. 21. 


882 ES 


157 11 


Dutnct 3 


pected will be attended with a clange in 
the politics of the court of Berlin. As a 
Proof how much 
-Pruttia difapproves the conduct of his 
father, he has cauſed teverai of the fa- 
vourites of the late monarch to be ar- 
reſted, and tlieir papers ſeized; and a- 
mong the reſt the nuſtrefs ot ine deceaſed, 
the Counteis Lichtenau, Who had fled 
rom Pondam, but was arreſted on the 
fiontiers, brought back to Berlin, there 
inpritonce, and all her p. pers lealed | UP, 
COW I}: JEW C15) 


Plate, were mitn J 
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Lxtrati of a iiiter from Vice-aduiaral 
Ant. Commander mn. 


Sir Hyde Pater, 

(H at fumaica, to Evan Nepran, 

Fla. dated Queen , Cape NUR oye, 

Oct. 8 1 97. 

lis m e 8 1 Albicore arrived 
here laſt night with a privateer ſcheoner 
of three guns, called the Nautälle, 90 
eee 


I nave the honour to tranſmit herewith 


a return of the number ef armed vellels 
tbo and deſtroyed ſince my laſt, 
One finall barge of one gun, captured 
by his mayelty's PEP Thames. 


8 2 


11 CS ot _ 


flivplicity, frinnets, and 


GH | The death of 
the King of Pruſſia, it 15 generally EX 


che young King of vater is allo in{eied in the Gazette, 


and king's. 


command, 


One fchooner privatcer of two guns, 
fourteen muſquets, and thirty men; 
three other firall beat: s, lend in, and ten 
deſtroyed by the Drake. 

One {chooner 5 &f one gun and 
twentz men, captured and Hoke gut in by 
the Aguilon. | 

„ oarmed barges captured and brougat 
in bythe Rattlc | 

1. Trompcuſe French ſchooner priva- 
teer of twelve zuas aud eveuty. tight 
men, funk by his inazoſty's brig Pelicas 

A Spenim packet of fix guns, »ith 


| troops on-board, captured by the 5 li- 


Sende, in company wich the Renom: nc 
and lermione. 
A cpper-Dottomed ſchooner ieee, 
of tine guns and Bity-lix men, Caps 
dan brought in bY tic Albicore. 
One ow boat privateer, armed with 
(WLVClS ant mutqucttg, captured by the 
Atl. Lor - | 
4 letter from Vice-admiral Par- 
ker. dated Oct. 6, 170%, Rates that Capt. 
Gaitcoypebeing iti of a tever, he put Lieut. 
Wijite, 75 the Queen, into the Pelican, 
to command her dung the captain's ill- 
neis, anti that, on the 17th oi Septeinber, 


Lieut, W. had the good fortune to tall in 


with the Trompeulc French privatecr 
brig.— Ileut. Wiate's letter, containing 
the particulars of the action with this pi- 
by 
which it appears, that he tell in With her 
0 Cape Nicholas, and, after a running 


ehr of tour hours, the blow up aud was 


totally loſt. 
ADMIRALT Y- OFFICE, Now Te 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral Duncan, 
(Commander in Chief of Bis Mayefty* 5 
Ships and cls Fon the North Sta, lo 
Evan Nepean, Ejq. dated the 25thinft. 
Sir, I herewith 1icloie, for the intor- 
nation of the lords commillizuers of the 
admiralty, a lit of the killed and wounds 
c, on the xith of October laſt, on-board 
iuch of his majeſty's ſhips under my 
whole tituatious after the ac 
tion prevented their returis being made in 
time to be included in the ouc betore 
tranſmitted 


A T1:ijt of Killed 4 Founded on- 1 
ul of hs Majejly's Ships under my 
535 who were in the Action of the 
11th of Oct. laſt, and from whom no 
Return was made before. | 
Montague. 3 ieamen killed; 2 officers, 


2 Jeamen, 1 marine, wounded. 


Director. 6 leamen, 1 marine, wounded, 
| Monmouth. . 


. A —˙·..w3 T —i me bn 


1 gm 


— 


222. 


* _ 
. ——— 


cc 


— — 
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— 
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Monmouth. 1 officer, 1 ſeaman, 2 
marines, 1 boy, killed; 
marines, 4 boys, wounded. 

Veteran. I oilicer, 3 {camen, killed 3 
21 feainen wounaced. | 

Rufſtel. 6 officers, 14 amen, 2 fer- 
jeant of marines, three privates, ditto, 
wounded. | 

Adamant, None killed or wounded, 


Names of Officers killed and wounded. 


Veteran. Lieutenant Francis Ferritt, 
killed. 1 
Montague. Lieutenant Ralph Sneyd, 


and Mr. James Forbithly, midthipman, 
wounded. 
Kuſſell. 
Mr. Thomas Throughton, maner; Mr. 
George Taylor, maſter's mate; Mr. John 
Brook, boatſwain ; Mr. Thomas Abbot, 
pilot; Mr. Thomas Sherrard, pilot; and 
John Howard, Se 36708 of marines; 
wounded. 


Loft in the Dutch Prize-/hip Delf. 
Monmouth. 2 marines drowned. 
Veteran. 2 ſeamen drowned. 

Ruſſell. 1 ſeaman drowned. 


DuncaN. 


Copy of a Leiter from Captain Keats, of - 
. ins Majeſty's Ship Boadtcen, to Admiral 


Lord ty daled at Sea, Nov. 17. 

My Lord, I have the honour to inform 
your lordlhip, that le Railleur, a thip 
Privateer of 20 guns (moſt of which were 
_ thrown overooard in chace) and 160 men, 
quite new coppered, and one day from 
Rochelle, was this morping captured hy 


his majeſty's ſhips Boadicea and Anſon. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
| R. G. Krars. 
| [Captain Kcats 110 re- captured a brig, 
of ſome conſequence from her erung and 
Tent her to Eng land. ] 


ADMIRALTY- -OFFICE, Dec. 28: 
Extratt of a Letter ſrom Rear-admiral 


Sir Roger Curtis, Bart. to Evan Ne- 


pean, E/q. dated on-board his Ma- 
jeſh's Ship Prince, in T. orbay, Nov. 
"$3; 1797» 


ton, &c. which had been taken poſſeſſion 
of by a French privateer, and was re- 
captured by the Cleopatra, off the Au- 


dierne-bay, on the coaſt of France, on 


the 24th inſtant. The Cleopatra alſo, on 
the ſame day, rctook an Englith brig 
called the Jane. 

The Penelope cutter, commanded by 
Lieutenant Burdwood, arrived here this 
day, with a ſmall French cutter privateer 
be took on Sunday laſt off the Start, The 
privateer had made no capture, 


16 ſeamen, 2 


Lieutenant David: Johnſon; carrying 18 


her complement 189 men; both priva- 


mer. 
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Copy of a Letter from Captain John 
Drew, Commander of his Majeſty's 
Ship Cerberus, to Evan Nepean, H. 
dated at Cork, the 2cth ultimo. | 
Sir, For the information of my lords 

commiſſioners of ine adnitalty, I have 

to acquaint you, that, oa the 12tn inſt. 
in lat. 49 deg. 48 win, N. Jong. 22 deg. 

18 min. W. I captored the Frevcn pri- 

vate lhip of war |'Epervier, carrying 16 

tour-pourders, pierced tor 20, and her. 

complement 145 men.— On the 13th re- 
captured the Adelphia, fiom Quebec, 
bound to Londen; taken bv the above 
thip. —On the 14th captured le Renard, 
; 1ixX-poun.ders, pierced tor 20, 


teers are copper-bottomed, fail very fait, - 
and are quite new, We likewite chated. 
tiie whoa, Cab, carrying 32 guns and 150 
men; but, carrying away all our ſteering. 


ſails and main top-gallant maſt, it cnabled 


her to get off, after doing her conſiderable 
damage with the bow-chace guns; and I 


have every reaſon to believe ſhe is re- 
turned to France, from her i nd 3 | 
every thing overboard. | 


Copy of a Letter from the Earl St. Vin- 
cent, to Evan Nepcan, Ejq. dated Ville 
de Paris, in the 1 agus, Nov. 12, 1797. 
Sir, 1 encloſe a hit of captures made 

by Captain Retalick, in his majeſty's 


loop la Bonne Citoyenne, during her 


cruizcin the Mediterravean the laſt ſum- 
. 8ST. VINCENT. 
Je Pleuvier French privateer, of 9 guns 
and 43 men, eight days Tron Carthagena, 
having TAKEN nothing : fent to Alviers. 
Captured between Carthagena and Oran. 
. Canard French privateer, of 10 


Utd ald 64. men, from. Marſeilles, Out | 


tince monchs; captured one Pruflian, one 
Muffian, and one vellel under Turkiſh | 
colours, Sent to Malta, 


Two Spanith brigs in ballaſt, from Ca- 


talonla to Trieſte, with 8,900 dollars. 


Jengin del Roſario, Spanith tartan, from 
Barcelona to Minorca, with 20 recruits ; 


the wind being to the ſouthward, and 
There arrived here yeſterday evening 


an American ſhip, laden with ſugar, cot- 


ſcarce of water, ſent all the priſoners on- 
board of her. With eight otlier 5 5 10. 
merchantmen of ſmall value. 8 
Another letter from the Earl of St. Viec | 
cent, dated November 28, 1797, incloſes 
the following to Sir John Orde, dated Ma- 
jeſtic, off Cape St. Vincent, Nov. 15. 
Sir, I Re the honour to inform you, 
that, chacing from the ſquadron under 
your command yeſterday, 1 captured the 
Bolador, a Spanith corvette, of 16 guns 
and 74 men, ſchoouer rigged, command- 
ed by Don Antonio Rodriguez. He had 
deen ſeventy- four days ou his pallage 
. nom 
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from the Carraccos, and charged with 
. diſpatches, which he had tnrown over- 
board during the c ace, 

G. B. Wers recorr. 
To Charles Taylor, E/q. Captain of lis 

Majeſty's Ship Aigle, dated Blanche, 

at Sea, Nov. 21, 1797. 

Sir, The officer who will have the ho- 
nour of delivering this, is ſent in with 
le Courcur French privateer brig, of 14 
guns and go men, taken oy his m. eſty's 


mmip under my command in the night of 


the 20ih inſtant, after a chace of three 
. hours | Ir NAT HoOTHAM-. 


„ü 


Captain! ; Digby, in his m Jeſty's ſhip 
Aurors, . lng? taken a French mip named 
FAimabic. Sophie (in ballatt), and ent 
her into J. bon 3 Allo, off Cape O) tegal, 
three IPA hn coaſters „ one of which lie 
ſurk, 1,240 a cartel or another, and fent 
tlic nd conditionally to Corunna. IIe 
allo cu ptured two Spanith brigs, loaded 
Wiki „np, arms, and iron, one of which 
was ſunk; and l'Aventure French priva- 
teer U hooner, nounting eight 4- Pounders 
and 43 nen. 

A jetter from the Right Hon. Lord 
Bridport, K. B. to Evan Nepean, EIg. 
dated Dec. 57 1797. 


Sylph, containing an account of the re- 
capture of ſome merchaut veſlcls, one of 
which is the Liaua, from New Provi- 
dence, bound to London, 
cotton, fugar, and colice, captured on the 
12th of November, the pri{oners taken in 
which informed Capt. W. that Le Felix 
cutter privateer of 14 guns, ot Nantes, (to 
which the; belonged, Was upiet in the 
night of the 16th of Nov. in a ſudden 
| ane] violent gutt of wind, and, though 
not a Quarter of a mile from her prize, 
not one of her crew was ſaved, Which. 


confiſted of 115 men, exciutive of whom, 


22 Britith and American feamen, belong- 
ing to the veilcls this privateer had cap- 
tured, perithed. | 


Capt. Stirling, of the Jaſon frigate, in 


a letter dated Falmouth, Dec. 5, 1797, 
Aates, that on the 21ſt ult. off Belleifle, 
his majeſty's ſhip under his command 
took La Marie, a French privatcer brig, 
carrying 14 guns and 60 men. 


{ Extract of a Letter from the Mate of 
the General! Mol ſe, Merchant- Hip, from 
Poole to Newfoundland, dated Cove of. 
Cork, Nov. 18. 

„ have to inform you, that the 'e 

Wolfe was taken, on the 19th of Oct. by 

the Gironde French privateer. All the 

crew, except myſelf, Sam Huſſey, and a 

boy, were ſent on-board the privateer, 

and twelve Frenchmen ſent on- board our 


incloics one from 
Capt. White, of his majeſty's biig the 


laden with 


was left on-board tt 


companions. 


cCries, 
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ſhip. —Gentlemen, I have the pleaſure 
to inform you, that on the 5th of Nov. 
I re-captured her, not a man Killed or 
wounded, I made the Frenchmen work 
the ſhip as betoie ; the French captain 1 
kept cloſe confined, and on the 14th inade 
the land. On the 18th l ſent the priſon- 
ers to Kinſale priſon. Gentlemen, | have 
the up moored in lafety at White Point. 
W.WeLsrooD, 


It is an extraordinary inſtance of cou- 
rage, that two men and a boy thould re- 
capture à ſhip from twelve Frenchmen, 
and make them work the vellel into our 
port. The gentlemen at Lloyd's, in- 

tereſted in the ihip, have ſubſcribed ten 
guincas each as a preſent to the brave fel- 
lows, independent ot any advantage 
which may alle to then trom the re— 
capture. 

The following is the total amount of 
armed thips belonging to France, Spain, 
and Holland, taken, burnt, or deſtroyed, 


by the Englith, fince the conmencement 
of the war: Veſſels. Guns. 
Of 74 guns and upwards, +» 39 3858 
Two-deckers under 74. 10 630 
Frigatesof 32 guns ant 4 upwards, 46 1798 

Frigates under 32 guns, = 1 - 

Sloops, corvettèes, &c. „ 3% "2586S -: 
7⁰⁰ £682 


The Nymph frigate is arri: ed at Ply - - 
niouth, from a cruize, durteg which ſhe 
deſtroyed three Frenci Þrigs near Bour- 


deaux, part of a coaſting convoy, on the 


r of November, 
Voltigeur privateer 
men. 


and Captured the 
4 Zuns, and 1c0 

% lurgoon, who 
12 41410 all privatcery. 
with a part of the c:ew, to take care of 
the wounded, took advantage of a gut 
of wind which Prever. teu the near ap- 
proach of the frigate, and endeavoured 
to retake the privatcer. Tie Englich were 
miſtruſtful of him, and contined his 
The frigate drew near; 
and nothing but a ſudveu determination 
could recover the pr:vatecr, Carron ſent 
a cabin-boy to the hold with lint and 
bandages, and with directions to give 
them to four choſen men, who were de- 
fired to bind up their legs, and aſk to 
come on deck to be drefled. Cn their 
reaching the deck, Carron attacked the 
prize-maſter, and difarmed him, while 
the pretended wounded men, by their 
their blows, and their threats, 
obliged tne Englih ſeamen to ſeek for 
ſafety in the hold ofthe veilel. The hoſe 
tile frigate, obſerving the Voltigeur alter 
her courſe, again gave her chace, but with. 


0 


Citizen Carre 


out fuccets, She reached Audierne-bay in 


ſatety. 5 
Tas 
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Tre B U 
Houss of Commons, Nov. 24. 
KR. PITT faid his duty was now, 


according to the notice which he 


had given, to lay Þcfore the houſe the 
outline of the mode in which it was his 
intention to provide for the exigencies of 
the enſuing year. In this plan was in- 
cluded one principle, which had no place 
in any rccent meaiure of finance, and 
which was, in fact, unknown to that 
houſe and to the country for at leait a 
century.—Put before he entered on that 
part of his plan, which was rather of a 
novel deſcription, it was necefjary that he 
ſhould take a view of the preſent fitua- 
tion of our finances, and of the ſeveral 


branches of our national income and ex- 


penditure. 


Ihe expences of the navy for the year. 
1798 weuld amount, accoriing to the 
molt cor: ed oftimate that could be tornm- 
cd, to 12,53% col. 
excecding in the navy debt, beyond what 


There had been an 


was Calculated, owing to the great increaſe 
of the naval expenditure in the preſent 
yeat, ariling mem cauſes fo obvious as 
to make it unneceflary tor hum to recount 


them. ihis excets amounted to thice 


millions; but tor this ſum it was not 
his intention to make any caſh proviſion, 
or to make it a part of the protent ſupply, 
The intereſt ot tris lum ameunted to 
250, COl. ior w hich it would be necefſary 
te provide. The half of the principal 
ſum, or t,5c0,c00]. it was his intention 
to fund early in the enſuing year. The 
other half he t:onid leave to float in the 
market, but in thort bit of three months 
date, ſo as 10 avoid the hazard of an hea— 
vy dilcount. 

The expences of the ariny, as far as 
they cowd be ſtated, he reckoncd at 
10, 112, oocl. 


1, 3co, cl. In thoſe of 1798, he trusted 
that there would be a conſiderable le— 
duction, frem the diminution of our 
forces doth ;n foreign ſetilements and at 
home. There would alfo be a contider- 
able ſaving trom the total ceflation of 
ſending tome very large ſums abroad 


{the tſubtitiies to foreign powers). The 


eXtraoruiuarics for 1708 he ſhould tlieie— 
fore take at 2, 5, cl. The expences 
of the crection Of barracks was taken at 
4co, cl. "Theſe produced the total which 
he had previoully ſtated of 19,112,0c01. 
-The oranance he ſhould take at 
1,291, cc l. The miſcellancous ſervices 
at 674,vccl, 


In the extraordiaaries of 
the army there had been an exceeding of 


The lum which continues 
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to be paid to the commiſſioners for liqui- 
dating the national debt 200, cool. and 
the deficiency of grants 688, l. The 
ſums put together amounted ro the fun 
of 254496,0001, or in round numbers to 
twenty-tive nitiions aud a half. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Navy — — {.12,5394c00 
Amy . — - 10, 112,000 
Ordnance C + I 
Miſcellaneous Services 674, 0 
Keduction of Debt * 7 200,000 
Dehciency of Grants — POLO 
Total 4 e 000 


It theſe eſtimates were correct, and no 
pains had deen ſpared to give them with 
all poſhble accuracy, there was a difter-. 

cuce between this eftimare and that of 
iaſt year, arithng clicily trom the reduc- 
tions in the army, and in the army extra- 
ordinaries, of no Jefs than 6, 700, ocol. 
yet there remained to be provided tor the 
lervice of the enſuing year, no leſs a ſum 
than twenty-five millions and a half. He 
did not alle to rezard this fum, becauſe 
comparatively Jefs, either as light or tri- 
vial, It torined, in truth, a ſevere and 


heavy addition to the burdens with which 


this county was already loaded, and was 
{uct as nothivg could juſtify but the exi- 


aency of the cate, and the extraordinary 


eireumftances in which ihe nation was 
placed, 
Wars and Mean 

Tt was now incumbent on him to tate 
the means by which this large fum was to 
be raiſed. In ditchbarging this painful 
duty, he thould firſt reter to forne of the 
more utuai modes. The firtt of thefe was 
the land and malt, which he thould take 
as ulual, at 2,759,000). The growing 
produce of the confolidated fund, which 


Jor the year 1798 he thouid eftimate at 


only 759,:col. Theſe ſums taken toge- 
ther would make exactly 3,500,co0l, Of 
the 25, Col. there. remained then 
22,065,001. to be provided tor. In raiſ- 
ing this {um it was necellary to cxamine 
cautiouſly, and to determine coolly, what 
means were beſt to be adopted. when the 
faicty and honour of the country were at 
ſtake. There was one article that formed 
a part of his propoſed refources, which he 
feared would not meet with univerſal or 
even general approbation, even though 
the plan differed materially from the an- 
ticipations which had gone abroad. This 
was an accommodation from the bank 
ol 3,0c0,c0ol. to be lent on hal 
1 


0 
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bills at ſhort dates. The advance was 
not large, nor were the payments remote. 
The reitriction on the bank from paying in 
caih, he conſidered as neceſtary during 
the war. If fo, there could be ro incon- 
venience trom thts advance, whether the 


war continued, or «a peace was concluded, 


as the bank would always have the ad- 
vances in their own poser within the 
ſhort period of three months. Ie truſt- 
ed, therefore, that this accommodation, 
which would be at once fafe on the part 
of the hank, and convenient on the tide 
of the public, could not fail, on due con— 
ſideration, of meeting with tlie ſanction 
of tie committee. It this was approved, 


there then remained 19,000,c00 to be ra- 
To raile this fun, he thoutld recur, in 


ed. 
the fri inſtane e,; to a loan of 12,0c0,0001. 
And, tor the ), oc, col. which temained, 
it was his intenuon to 160k to a temporary 
augmentation of the allefled taxes. This 
vas what he had alluded to as the novel 
part of this day's buſinefs. But betorc 
he entered on the grounds on which this 
fuggeſtion was founded, or. the mode in 
which it was to be purtucd, he thoud ee 
canitulate briefly the leveral heads of the 
ways and means : 
Growing produce of the conſo- 


dated fund, =: - .:.-*£:, 7504000 
Land and malt. VV 
Exchequer bills, * 315800, 000 
New loan, 4 125,000, 000 
Increaſe on aſſeſled taxe 285 75 O0, ooo 


Pong 


Total . 25,500,000 


— 


He then entered at large into a vindi- 


cation of the tax propolcd, and ſtated at 
length the mode 1 which it 1s to be levi- 
ed. — It was difficult, he ſaid, and indeed 
iumpractic able, to find fuch a nice crite— 
rion as would enable the legillature to lay 
an (qual tax with ſuch a minute invelti- 


gation ot property as had ever been dem 


ed odious in every countty, The princt- 
ples to be looked to in impoſing tuch a 
tax Were, in the firſt inſtance, to exclude 
the poor—in the next, to endeavour to 


make the tax fall on property, according 


to its ſeveral gradations—and to find ſuch 
modifications as would relieve thoſe who 
were unable to pay. It was impoſſible to 
be wholly accurate in all theſe provifions; 
in his opinion a perfect mode cuuld never 
be deviſed, and the incquality mutt be 
felt in proportion to the lagenels of the 
contribution. The alteilcd taxes offered 
a meaſure for this purpoſe, however, as 
nearly perfect as could welt be imagined. 
They included fo many perſons, and 
reached to fo many articles, both of ne- 
ceflity and of luxury, that they gave, in 
à great degree, the means of judgiug of 


reached to objects which were connected 


fons, who, with thei families, formed a 


_ be liable to a triple rate. 
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every man's income, as far that could be 
inferred from his expenditure. They 
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with the modes and habits of life of every 
man in every ſtation. With reſpect to the 
excluiton of the poor from any ſhare in 
this new burden, it was % be volerveds 

that thoſe who were not previoully ſub- 1 
jected to the afſelled taxes, were exempt 1 

trom any pay ment of the new duty, This | 
claſs conſiſted of 5 or 650,000 houle- 
keepers, chiefly made up of the lower . 
order of artizans and lavuurers, who with Fe 


es oe ho 


their families, appreatices, and lodgers, 
tormed a population of r4rly three mil- 


lions. The weight of the tax bore upon 
a higher deſcription of perſons, who rented 
or potle led houtes of an higher value. . 
This clafs a;nounted to 7 or $05,000 per- 1 


population of about four millions; 
of theſe the tax by no means bore with 


an equal preſfure oa all. The amount of ny 
the atleilcd taxes, as far as it could be col- . 
lected, was 2,700, cool. Of this ſum 1 
there were 1. e coo houſckecpers of the „ 
latter deleription, Who paid no more than — 
140,050l. 1 nere was a trifing increaſe on | 55 
this lum from tae per centages which had ERS. 
lately been impoſed; but, on the whole, TY 
it was © videut, that the burden of thoſe Bane" 
taxes bore chiefly on the ſuperior clailes . 


of the community. Nor way ic his inten- 9 
tion that it thould tall heavily on thoſe 
included in the firit range, The plan was 
not more extenſßtve Mm its application than 
it was capable of modi cation when ap- 


plied to the middling claſſes.— om were Wi 
two pecies of aflefled taxes. ne firlt -M% ; 
was that which was laid upon WE x and 1 
which was divided into three parts. The - 3880 
flit part was that which was levied from 4 
the number of the windows the ſccond 1 
was that laid on in 1720-—and the third {4B 
was the commutation tax. Thoſe were Ws 
exclutive of the different per centages.. 5 
The lecond deſcript: on was made up of „ 
taxes of a dil Creait fort, And uch 45 were | 1 779 
merely optional in the perſons by whom 50 "= 
they were incurred. Such were the du- 2758 
ties on ſervants, carriages, horics, &C. 3 


Wien the houſcetax alone was paid, then 
it was propoſed to make the occupier ſub- 
Ject only to the lower rate of duty, i. e. 
the wet on the average, Would only be 
doubled; thoſe who paid the other dutics 
on hotfes, carriages, ſervants, &c. would 
In iome in- 
ſtances it was intended to carry it up 
even to an higher ratio, and to make it 
even three and a half, or four tines the 
preſent rate of payment. Mad the triple 

rate been adopted with relpect to all, it 
would have made the total upwards of 
8,500,0001, but by the modification it was 
x 10 


. taxed. 


few moments. 
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to be reduced to 7, ooo, oool. The difler- 


| ence was reſerved for the purpoſe of giv- 


ing relief to the lower claſſes. To them 
it was propoſed to give every poſſible al- 
lowance; but thoſe who ſubmitted to op- 
tional taxes could not be ſuppoſed in 
want, and had no right to aſk for redreſs. 
He was willing to abate of the tax, where 


it appeared to be neceſſary, even though 


the duty ſhould be rendered leſs pro- 
ductive. He had therefore no doubt but 
what he had now offered would meet the 
diſpoſition of that houſe, as being found- 
ed in juſtice, liberality, and wiſdom. 
The only queſtion which could occur to 
them was, whether the effort was ade- 
quate to the occaſion ? He truſted that it 


would prove to be fully ſufficient: if 
not, undoubtedly further efforts muſt be 
reſorted to, if neceilary. He muſt re- 
peat, what he truſted that houſe and the 
nation would remember, that the pre- 
| fent was but a temporary tax, and one 
which was recurred to on an occaſion the 


moſt extraordinary. 


fall to the lot of humanity. It was ſup- 
poſed, on the moit minute calculation, 
that this tax would abſorb nearly one 
tenth of property of the individual to be 
Who then could be ſuppoſed to 
refuſe this momentary ſacrifice, if of 


opinion that by ſuch an effort he could 
contribute to defeat the plans, over- 


throw the difpoſitions, and extinguiſh 
the hopes, of a determined and inveterate 


foe? Who could faulter on being called 


on for this comparatively ſmall ſacritice, 


which was to ſave all that he earned, and 
all that he inherited, from the violent 
threats and the menaced ſeizure of an 


alert and acrimonious enemy? 1 


There were ſome points in the general a ar. 


rangement of this plan to which he ſhould 
call the attention of the committee for a 


vide, in the firſt inſtance, that the tax 
ſhould not be eluded. 


Poſe of evading the preſent taxes. This 
might be done in a variety of inſtances, 
where the perſon was well able to pay 
what was required, if the rate was to de- 
pend on a future eftimate. 


mate of the paſt year, as affording the 
moſt impartial eſtimate of the expendi- 
ture of the individual, as having been 
made before he had the preſent tempta- 
tion to narrow the extent of his arrange- 
ments. There were caſes, no doubt, 
where a failure may take place ar ers 


It was an effort 
made to avoid the worſt of evils, and to 
preſerve the greateſt bleſſings which could 
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the imprudence of an individual might 
have entangled him beyond his mcans. 
In ſuch caſe, it may be neceſlary to call 
on ſuch individual for a declaration, 
ſtating, that the amount of the tax ex- 
ceeded the tenth, or, as it may be ſtated, 
his means. This could not be called 
a diſcloſure of his diſpoſable income. 
It was ouly ſaying, that the average of his 
income did not exceed a certain amount. 
Such were the outlines of the plan 
which he wiſhed to ſubmit to the conſi- 
deration of the houſe, If they thould 


think proper to adopt them, they would 


at leaſt have the ſatisfaction to reflect, 
that the taxes required no new law, nor 
the expence of any additional officers to 


collect their produce. 
The ſcale of proportions was 


Dec. 4. 
intended to be as follows 

Thoſe who are aſſeſſed, Additional. 
under 3s. now to pay nothing 


From 3s. to II. — a half rate 
11. to 41. = a ſingle 
21. t 31. 2a double 
31. to zol. — a:triple 


gol. to l. 
gol. and upwards - a quadruple 
Detailed Statement of the Proportions of the 
| Contribution on Incones. 


F. ER 


three and a half 


It was necetiary to pro- 


It was not to be 
| ſuffered that men {ſhould be allowed to. 
diminith their expenditure, for the pur- 


He thould . 
therefore take for his guidance the eſti- 


60, 1- 120th oro 10 0 
70, 19th o 14 8+ 
JJ fo go 0 
30. 1h 1 4. 71 
85, I-6oth . 1 8 4 
90, 155th 1 12 82 
1 t-coth: 1 18 0 
Ico, 1-45th 2 12 6 
105, 'x3=-40th - 2 14 5 
110, | 138th 4 17 7 
115 x-36th 3 3 10 
120, 1-34th 3 10 7 
I25, 1-32d 3 18 1 
130, i1-3oth 4 6 8 
135, 128th 4 16 57 
140, 1-2bth 5 7 87 
1455 i-24th 6 © 10 
150, 1224 6 16 4 
155, „eth 7 15 
160, I- 1th 8 8 5 
165, I-ISth 9 3 4 
1750s 1-17th 10 o 0 
175» 1-16th 10 18 9 
180, 115th 120 © 
1855 A- iaAth 13 4 3 
190, i-13th 14 12 3 
R I-I12th 16 5 © 
Up to 200, :X-11th 18 3 7 
zcoupwards, I- 10th 20 © © 


In order to prevent evaſions and frau— 


dulent ſtatements, it would be required 


of the party applying for relief to give in 
his declaration upoy oath, 5 


S pep} 
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ANECDOTES or 
ORD Doncan is a Fee ſon ot 


4 the ancient and relpectable fami- 
ly of Lungie in the COUNTY of Perth 
in Scotland. By the death of his 
elder brother, the Tae Col. boar 
of Lundie, grout 18 months, av „che 
gallant adunral became pollelled of 
the family eſta te, worth about roool, 
per annum. He married a paternal. 
lifter of the preſent lord advocate of 
Scotland, and niece of Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, by whom he has a very fine 
family of ſeveral children. His eldeſt 
ſon is a very promiling young man, 


1 
1 
* 
i 


of the moſt amiable diſpotition, and 


at preſent at the univerſity, 

Admiral Duncan was the early 
friend of the late Lord Keppel; and, 
when he was made an admiral, he a; p 
pointed Adam Duncan as his captain. 
He was with him at the Havannah. 
He was afterwards a member oi his 
court martial, His captain, Mr. Fair- 
fax, was firſt lieutenant of the Victory 
on the 279th of July. 
can was made a poſt-coptain fo long 
ago as the year 17651 ; he was mace a 
rear-admiral in 1787, 
in 1793, and admiral of the blue 1n 

1795. 


countenance is agreeable and com- 
manding; he is upivards of {ix feet 
high, and his perſon is remarkably 
well proportioned, His manuers are 
ſimple, eaſy, and ob ging, equatly 
free from affect: ation and roughneis — 
the natural expreſſion' of unfeigned 
goodnefs of heart. 
ſpent in the ſervice of his country, 
and on every occalion he tas main- 
- tained the character of a Britith of- 
ficer. When a captain, aud at that 

time reckoned the handſomeſt officer 


in the navy, his aſſiſtance was requir- 


ed by the civil power to quell ſome 
inſurrection at Portſmouth. The 
brave commander, at the head of his 
crew, with his ſword in his haud, 


convinced the mob that he had ſpirit 
and firmnels to entorce obedience, if 


they were determined to reliſt. His 
frankneſs and generoſity ſpared that 
alternative, he joked the” 1 into good 


humour, and they ſepareted in Peace. 


VoIL. V. No. PIs 


* 


LORD V1SCOUN 


to ma! 


Admiral Dun- 


The admiral i 18 64 years of age, his 


to refit. 
dick Hand in need of repairs, and the 


Eis life has bref. 5 5 been ſo long at ſea 


having 
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The nnpiealant Nation w hich has fal- 


len to his lot during this war, Cer- 


tainly pointed him out as A peculiar 
object of royal favour. Ia a cold 
climate and a tempeſtuous ſea, he had 
no een of prize- money, and 
we had almoft ſaid no opportunity of 
glory es! he has had the latter, 
and his !! aurels hall never die. His 
whole conduct on this ſtation was 
highly meritorious. When the alarm- 
ing and dilyraceful mutiny at the 


Nore deprived him of the greater 


part of his fleet, and he had hardly a 
fhip left that he could truſt to, except 


his own, he cauſed the Venerable to 
and 


be put cloſe in with the Texel, 
two Fri; gates to be placed in the offing 
ge ſignals. By this means he 
mancubered the Dutch, till he got a 
Ye! niorcement, 
VENtUre out, 


thinking he was come 


to reconnonure, and that the frigates 


were ſtationed to communicate- be- 
tween him and his fleet: but in every 
inftance, he has di Conrad great diſ- 


cernment and profeſſional knowled ge. 
vice-admiral 


After having provoked the Dutch to 


give him battle till he was tired and. 
he conceived they had 
ſoine other object inrview, and that 
his keeping his ſtation would prevent. 
the very thing he molt ardently de- 


diſguſted, 


Hr ed. 
der the 


te gave out that he was un- 
neceliity of returning home 
Some of his fleet certainly 


probability of this circumitance, after 


gave that 
edibilicy ro the report, which was 


ne Ri a to induce the wary Dutch 


to commence their intended expedis 
1601 1s 


to refit was lo thoroughly believed to 


be real, that ſeveral. of his Officers 
and men, who had gone on- ſhore, 
were left behind When he ſailed, after 
| received intelligence of the 
| Dutch fleet being at ſea. 


The de- 
termined courage of the Dutch, in 


the ſcene of action, called forth all 
the bravery of the Britidh feamen, 


and it was certainly the beſt diſputed 
grand engagement that has been 
ought during the war. 
t M E M Q1 IR 


They would not 


lis feint of coming into port 
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VALMORE AND Juri. 


ALMORE was deſcended from 

an ancient and reputable family 
in Brittany. His father was a gallant 
officer, who had ſerved his king and 
country for the ſpace of thirty years, 
without receiving any other reward 
for his ſervices than a diſtinguiſhed 
reputation for bravery, and a cap- 


tain's commilliog—which at the end 


of that æra he reſigned, and retired 
to his native country, and a fmall 
patrimony which he inherited, with a 
beloved wife, and an only child, the 
_ unfortunate hero of the preſent tale. 

When Valmore was about ten years 
old, his mother died ; and from that 
moment no other object ſeemed to 
exiſt on earth for Captain Vaimore 


but his ſon.— To the care of his edu- 


cation he devoted his every thought; 
and, when the youth had reached the 
.age of eighteen, the fond father 
thought his fon muſt be happy, be- 
cCauſe he was perfectly ſatisfied that 
his principles were noble, and his 
heart good. Ile procured a commil- 
on for him from one of his former 
friends, in the ſame regiment in which 
he had ſerved, equipped him proper- 
Jy for the ſervice, and prefeated him 
with a hundred louis d'ors, which 
che ſaid) he had ſaved from the poor, 
Who ſhould, from that time, be heirs 
to his ſuperfluities.” | 

About a month before young Val- 
more was ordered to join his regi- 
ment, in one of his morning walks 
he happened to ſee a chariot ovyer- 
turned by the negligence of the coach- 


man, and heard a female voice give 


eg loud ſcream. He flew to offer his 
aſſiſtance, and beheld a moſt beauti- 
#ul girl, about ſixteen, who had 
fainted from the fright and ſhock ſhe 
nad ſuſtained. He ſoon releaſed her 
From the carriage, caught her in his 
arms, and bore her to a bank, before 
the ſervants who attended her could 
come up. A few minutes brought 


Her to herſelf ; and the modeſt con- 


tuſion ſhe exprelled at finding her 
head leaning on the boſom of a 
Altanger, completed the conqueſt 


which the beauties of her form and 
features, even in that death. like ſtate, 
had already begun. She expreſſed 
her gratitude in the moſt elegant 
terms, and as ſhe had received no in- 
jury, except fright, from the acci- 
dent, ſaid, „“ She would accept of 
his arm to convey her home, as the 
diſtance to her father's houſe was not 
more than a quarter of mile.” When 
arrived, the preſented him as her de- 
liverer to her mother, Madame de 
Forhele, who, upon hearing his name, 
acknowledged an acquaintance with 
his family, and preſſed him to paſs 
the day with her and the lovely Julia, 
as Monſieur de e was then ab- 


ſent. 


From that time Valmore ie 
both to hiniſelf, and to every one 
who faw him, a new being; an idea 
of happineſs, 'which he had never 


before conceived, animated his whole 


frame, his eyes ſparkled with un- 


_ uſual luſtre, he ſcarcely touched the 


ground as he walked, and the ſound 
of his voice ſeemed to vie, for muſical 
ſprighilineſs, with the morning lark. 

He rule before the ſun next day i in 
order to renew his viſit, mounted his 
horſe, and found himſelf at Monſieur 
de Forhele's long before any of the 
family were ſtirring. He rambled a- 
bout the adjacent country, impatient- 
ly waiting for the riſing of his bright 
luminary, and had again the happi- 
neſs of paſſing the day under her be- 
nignant auſpices. At this ſecond in- 
terview he was introduced to Monl. 
Forhele, who received him with civil 
re ſerve and diſtant courteſy ; but our 
hero was by no means ſenſible of any 
peculiar flight from his behaviour, as 
he thought himſelf in every reſpect 
his equal. 

The days now flew away on downy _ 


wings with Valmore, as none of them 


paſſed without ſeeing and converſing 
with his adored Julia, who now ſeem. 
ed to think with him, that the hand 
of Providence had guided him to the 
ſpot whez2 they firſt met, and that 
they of courle were deſtined for each 

other. 
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ether. Full of this juvenile idea, 
«© What hinders then (ſaid Valmore, 
as he walked with Juliz in the gardens 


of Forhele,) what hinders me to avow. 


my paſſion to your father, to implore 
his conſent to our union, fo our be- 
coming the happieſt pair that the bleſt 
ſun can ſee even in his annual courſe.“ 
_ Before Julia could ſtart an objec- 

tion to this propoſal, Monf, Forhele 
gave him an opportunity to try its ef- 
fect, by walking towards them with 


a countenance full of reſentment. - 


Valmore was no phyſiognomilſt ; he 
read no face but Julia's. He threw 
himſelf at Forhele's feet, declared the 
ardour of his love, and added; «© that 
he hoped his reſpectful tenderneſs 
had inſpired his fair miſtreſs with 


ſuch a predilection in his favour, as 


to approve his paſſion.” | 

With the moſt inſulting coldneſs 
Monf. Forhele replied, “ "Your al- 
liance, fir, would, doubtleſs, do me 
infinite honour; but I am both ſur- 


priſed and ſorry that my daughter 


ſhould have diſpoſed of her affections 
without my conſent, as it is not from 


her choice, but mine, ſhe muſt re- 


ceive a huſband, and you are by no 


means the perſon I ſhould chuſe. I 


muſt therefore deſire you to retire im- 
_ mediately, and never more e 
your vilits here.” _ 

When Valmore _ home, 
the traces of the deepeſt deſpair were 
vilible in his countenance : his father 
was immediately alarmed, and ten- 
derly enquired the cauſe of his af— 
fliction. As ſoon as the unhappy 


youth could give utterance to his. 
grief, he exclaimed, „Oh! fir, re- 


cCeive into your boſom the lighs of a 
wretch who is weary of his exiſience, 


and who is no longer worthy to live, 


for having wanted. confidence in the 
beſt of fathers 1 
my fault, Land avow a paſſion which 
is only rendered criminal by conceal- 
ment.” 


la, and with ſtreaming eyes implored 

his father to ſolicit Monſ. Forhele's 
conſent to their union. 

The good old gentleman, though 


ſoftened by his ſon's diſtreſs, ſaw the 


folly of his purſuit, .and commanded 


Kn, in the moſt peremptory tone, 


days; 


But I will repair 


He then related every thing 
that had paſſed between him and Jus 
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to join his regiment immediately. 
«© There (ſaid he) my beloved Val- 


more may have opportunities to ren» 


der himſelf worthy of the amiable 
Julia. 


fear not that even a father's 
power can rob you of her heart; no 
force can ſubdue a paſſion founded on 
eſtee m. If the can give her affections 
to another, that ought to conſole you 
for her loſs, by ſhewing her to be un- 
worthy of you.” 


Our young ſoldier's ſpirits were 


fired by this diſcourſe; he tenderly 


embraced his father, ſaid he was 


ready to depart that moment, and 


truſted that his future conduct ſhould 


never deviate from the noble ſenti- 
ments with which his father's. pre- 


cepts and example had inſpired him. 


It was impoſſible, however, that he 


ſhould ſet out without taking leave of 


Julia, He was forbid the caſtle of 
Forhele ; but he found means to con- 


vey a letter to her, filled with the 
tendereſt profeſſions of love, and 


ever-during conſtancy. In her reply 


ſhe approved his reſolution ; called 


Heaven to witneſs, that her heart 
ſhould never be beſtowed on any. o- 


ther object, though certain that ſhe. 
never more thould fee him, as her 


father's cruelty muſt quickly end her 
and begged he would forget 
her, though her laſt ſigh, ſhe vowed, 
ſhould breathe the name of Valmore. 
This tender billet quickly baniſhed 
all the ſalutary advice he had received 


from his father; his paſſion was aug- 
mented by the idea of Jutia's ſuffer- 
ings, and to forſake her in ſuch a 
ſitnation appeared diſhonourable. He 
inſtantly reſolved to reſcue her from 


her father's tyranny; and, at all 
events to become her buſband and 
protector through life. He wrote to 


her to this effect, imploring her to 
throw herſelf into his arms; adding, 


© that he had a rich uncle at Falaiſe, 


in Normandy, who would, he was 


certain, receive and cheriſh them 
both; that under his protection they 


would have nothing to fear from her 


family; that there they ſhould be in- 
diſſolubly joined, and that the ſtudy of 


his whole life — be to . her 


1 OM 


Love makes heroes; and, if 
your miſtreſs deſerves your attach 
ment, 
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tal admonitions, 


near dne 


The moment he had ſent off his 
letter, his heart was torn to pieces 
by the idea of the deceitfulneſs of his 


con duct towards his father, and of 


the anguiſh he muſt feel when he 
ſho 11d diſcover his ſon's ſtighit; but 


| Pailion triumphed over filial aflection; 


and, to avoid the painful fight of a 
parent whom he loved and honoured, 
tough he diſobeyed, he took leave 


olf him, as intending to join his regi- 


ment directly, Old Valmore was 
pl-aſed at his ſeeming impatience to 
become a ſoldier, 1 epeated his paren- 
embraced and bleſ- 
ſed him. 

Our young adventurer trav elled no 
farther than to the next village, 
which was abont a league from the 


the return of his meſſenger with Ju- 


1ia's anſwer, which was to determine 


both their fates. Judge of his dil- 


traction, w hen he read the follow- 


ing words: | 

| 40 It i is over]. You have removed 
the veil that concealed your real fen. 
timents, and from this moment tear 


_ aſunder the ties that attached me to 
vou The purity of my on mind 
made me think your's virtuous. In 


that idea I found an excuſe for my 
weakneſs, and gave myſehf ap to the 
delightful thought of being beloved 


by the worthieff of men : this was a 
conſolation for all my forrows, and I. 
ſhould have cheriſhed it to my lateſt. 


hour. But you have b banifhed this il- 


laſion, and in its room have thewn 


me a wretch, who would lead my un- 
ſuſpecting fondneſs to {ſhame and mi- 


ſery; that would load me with the 


reproaches of my injured parents, 


and tempt me.todifgrace a reſpectable 
family, by bringing infamy on myſelf, 
This, inhuman as you are, is the re- 
turn you make to tendernets like 
mine 


1 0 Though fank in my elleem, I finn 


pity you; my tears at this moment 


cannot be reſtrainee ; but I will dry 


_ their: ſource, by baniſhing your idea 
from my lieart. 


Adieu for ever! 

Jun. 1A. 
The inſtant ſtroke b uld 
not have had a more ſudden, nor, in- 
deed, a much more fatal, effect upon 


13 8 * 
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Valmore, than the peruſal of theſe 
lines: 


The damps of death bedew'd FR face, 
He figh'd, he proan'd, he fell! 


The good folk. s of the cotta; ge where 
he lodge d ran to his aſh?! ance, and 
brought him back to milery.- On 


the inftant lie Wrote to his offended. 


falr-one, in ihe following terins: 

% The wreich u ho has offended 
Julia does not deſerve to live! Nor 
will he longer endure a being which 
her contempt has rendered &cdious to 
him. But, before he takes his ever- 
laſting leave of all his heart holds 
dear, examine his offence, and-try if 
you have not misjudged him, and mil- 


. taken the innocent ardour of his pat- 
caſtle of Forhele, and there waited. 


fon for the artful plan of a ſeducer. 
„J cannot bear the thought, nor 


will 1 attempt to excuſe what you 


think criminal. You have withdrawn 
your love ; my lite depended on that 
only. The moment i receive a con- 


firmation of that cruel ſentence, -my. 


death fhall rid-you of a being that 
mult be hateful to you, and in the 
grave, at leaſt, I mall elude your 


2000s | © Aciten for ever!“ 


le had. no ſooner diſpatched his 
Ka than the agitation of mind be 
bad ſuftered began to operate upon 


his body ; he was fe ized with a fever, 


and became delirions in a few e 


The tender julia was almoſt as much 
diſtratted as her lover when ſhe had 
read his leer; ſhe feared the vio- 
lence of his refeniment, at her un- 
juſt ſaſpicions, might tempt him to 
deſtroy himſelf, and willingly would 
the have laid down her lite to have | 
ſaved his. 

Her father and mother were at t that 


time on a viſit. What hindered her 


ſeeing him once more, granting his 
pardon, and bidding him farewell tor 
ever? No time was to be loſt; ſhe 
mounted behind his ſervant, any ar- 
rived at the cottage where he lay, as 
quick as the horſe's ſpeed could car- 
ry her. Valmore, as I hare already 
ſaid, was lenſeleſs; but her loved 
voice ſoon lured his reaſon back, and 
the ſoft tears ſhe ſhed upon his check 
diſpelled the fever's rage; ſhe gave 
him leave. to plead his pardon, as 
{00a as his health would permit, and 
L 3 gave 
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gave him a key which would open an 
entrance to her father's garden, where 
he ſhould come at midnight before he 
ſet out for the army, and receive her 
laſt adieu. 

Need I ſay, that Julia's preſence, as 
if by magic, reſtored the health and 
happineſs. of Valmore! He availed 
himſelf of her permit mon to we his 
pardon at her feet on the enſaing 
night, and many interviews eniued ; 
at each of v bien Julia became leſs 
ſhocked at the idea which had at firſt 
ſo much alarmed her prudence. To 
be ſhort, the at length conſented to 


elope, and the lovers ſet out accord- 


ingly tor Falaiſe. 
Valmore truly loved his wißt! 


his behaviour to her, therefore, du- 


Ting their long journey was bounded 
by "the molt reſpectful tenderneſs, 
which, how ever, could not. diſſipate 


the ſorrow ſhe felt, from the, con- 


ſciouſnels of having acted w rong. 
The moment they arrived at Falaiſe, 
Valmore left Julia at the inn, and 
flew to his uncle's houſe. He was re- 


_ ceived with the moſt cordial careſſes 


by the old gentleman, till the impa— 
tient youth declarcd the occaſion of 


his viſit, and implored the parental 


protection for one far Ade than 
himſelf. The ſcene was quickly 
changed; inſtead of eos: he was 
loaded with reproaches, and bade to 
fly with his infamous companion for 
ever from his light. 


At his return to the inn, Julia read 


her fate! in Valmore's looks; he was 
incapable of revealing the anguiſh of 
his mind by words; he threw himſelf 
at her feet, 
ars. 6.1 know it all (faid ſhe); we 
are completely ruined ; 


niſhment. I became a ſharer in your 
guilt, from the moment I calmly liſ- 
tened to the fatal fi "vor that has 
.unJone us both. But I will not re- 
proach you.?“ 

The unhappy fugitives paſſed the 
night i in tears, without being able to 
form any plan for their future con- 
duct or ſubſiſtence; towards morning 


they retired to their ſeparate cham- 
bers, and Valmore's exhauſted ſpirits 


wererefreſhed by aprofound ſlumber. 
| It v was date when he awoke, and the 


ow. 
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this fatal billet ; 


and bathed them with 


we have of- 
fended Heaven, and dee our pu- 


7 
firſt object that ſtruck his ſight was a 
letter that had been thruſt under the 
door of his chamber; he took it 
haſtily up, and read as follows: 
„Return thanks to Heaven, my 
dear Valmore, for the happy reſolu- 
tion with which it has inſpired me. 
Thoſe Hlufons of felicity with which 
we flattered curſelves are vaniſhed, 
and in their room. the moſt horrid | 
reaiities remain for both, if we con- 
tine together. My flight will pre- 
vent your miſery, and may in time 
ſecure my repoſe ; at leaſt, I will 
bury my faults an d my ſhame toge- 
ther in a cloit Adieu! 
by OY ve to forget theunhappy Julia!” 
will not prete: 1d-to deſcribe Val- 
more's ſitvation when he had read 
ſuffice to ſay, that it 
was Very little ſhort of diſtraction. 
He flew to all the adjacent convents, 
and made fruitleſs enquiries for his 
Julia; no one could give him tidings 
He gueſtioned every human 
creature he met on the highways, if 


ber- 


they had feen his love; and for many 
months continued his vain purſuit, 


without ever fleeping under a roof; 
his countenance became ferocious, 
and his figure ſqualid, ſo as to in- 
ſpire every. one who ſaw him with 
horror. 

Afterenduring a variety of miſery, 


and being totally devoid of the means 
of ſubſiltence, he enliſted as a com- 


mon ſoldier, in a regiment which was 
then going to ſerve in Germany. 
During the campaign he ſought death, 


even in the cannon's mouth, in vain; 


all that he wiſhed eluded his purſuit, ; 


and he dragged on a wretched exi- 


ſence in deſpight of himſelf. In 
this deplorable ſtate he continued al- 
moſt five years, till, at the concluſion 


of the war, the army marched into 
winter quarters at Frankfort. 


Valmore'ꝰs deſpair alone could with- 


ſtand the joy that then univerſally 
_ reigned in that great city; he ſhun- 


ned the haunts of men, and lived in 
the wild woods alone. He happen- 
ed, in one of his ſequeſtered walks, 
to ſee his colonel drive by with a lady 
in a chariot, and he paid with ſullen- 
neſs the uſual compliment of a ſalute 
to his commander. -- On the inſtant. 


his eyes ſeemed faſcinated ; the farm of 


: Julia | 
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Julia appeared to his bewildered ima. 


gination, a thick darkneſs overſha- 
dowed his ſight, and he ſunk ſenſeleſs 
to the earth, 

The colone} ordered one of his fer 
vants to diſmount, and take care of 
Valmore, 


Jady was that he had ſeen in the cha- 
Tiot ? and was informed, that the was 
a lady of eaſy virtue, whom Monl. de 
Farbanne, his colonel, was remark- 
ably fond of. He then exclaimed 


aloud, lt is impoſſible} Dear ſhade, 


forgive the injury which for a mo- 


ment my raſh thoughts have done 
thee !“ 

On bis return to Frankfort, the 
 Hkenefs between Julia and the lady 


he had ſeen, ſtill haunted him, and 
he reſolved to clear his doubts by an 
The next morning he 
found out her houſe, and deſired per- 


miſſion to ſee her; ſhe immediately 


ſuppoſed he brought ſome meſſage 
from his colonel, and permitted his 
ad million to her preſence. She was 


alone; he gazed on her till all his 


doubts were paſſed, and then with 


ſtreaming eyes addreſſed her thus: 
« Ah, Julia! have theſe tears flowed 
for thy loſs fo long, to find thee thus! 


Is this the cloiſter in which you 


wifhed to bury the hapleſs errors of 
an innocent love? And didſt thou 
leave the chaſte, the tender, arms of 
the deſpairing Valmore, to plunge 
into the horrors of vice and infamy !” 


Though the change, which ſo many 


years of mifery had wrought in Val- 


more, prevented her knowing him at 


firſt, his accents and his words quick. 


ly recalled his former image to her 


recollection, and made her ruſh into 
| His arms, exclaiming aloud, It is, 
my Valmore !” Then tearing herſelf 


from him, ſhe threw herſelf on a 


couch, burſt into tears, and turned 
away her face. 
Valmore) wouldſt thou again deprive | 
me of thy ſight 2. | 


« Cruel Juliai (faid 


ae Ves (me replied), I wiſh to fly 


from thee, of all mankind, becaute 


I am unworthy of thy love, and have 


forfeitedeveryclaimtomy own eſteem, 


as well as thine; thy contempt, my 
own, and that of all that know me, 
Yet heaven is my 
* 


. When he came to him 
felf, he eagerly enquired who the 


would be my laſt. 


witneſs, that, when I quitted thee, I 
meant to conſecrate my heart to God, 
and in a convent expiate the crime of - 
having diſobeyed my parents, for 
that, thou knoweſt, was then the only 
guilt my ſoul was conſcious of. 

In vain did I repeatedly implore 
admittance at different monaſteries ; 
my dreſs, my youth, and even my | 
beauty, were objections to my being 
received into any. I had no means 
of atſuring them that my penſion 
would be paid; and they ſeemed to 


conſider me as a wretch who had been 


ſeduced from virtue, who might poſ- 


ſibly carry about me the effect of my _ 
ſuppoſed crime, and diſgrace their 
community, 


In conſequence of theſe 
reiterated diſappointments, I return- 


ed to the inn where I had left you; 


but you had fled from thence like an 
arrow in the air, and left no trace 
behind. | 

Piſtracted with my grief, and not 
knowing whither to direct my ſteps, 


1 wandered on, reſolving to he down 
and die, when my poor feeble limbs 


could not convey me farther.— That 


hour approached, I breathed a prayer 70 


for you, and fat me down beſide a 
little brook, hoping each figh 1 drew 
A chaiſe came 


driving on. I had not ſtrength to 


move out of the way, though called 
to by the poſtiliions. 


ſtopped to water. A lady who was 
in the carriage gazed upon me, and 


became intereſted by my appearance; 


ſhe ſpoke to me with kindneſs. I an- 
ſwered not but with my tears. She 


alighted and took me by the hand, bid 


me be of comfort, and preſſed me to 
accept a feat in her carriage to the 
next inn, where ſhe would endea- 


vour, by any means in her power, to 


be ſerviceable to me. 
„The voice of pity ſoothed my 
breaking heart, and as well as I was 
able I expreſſed my. gratitude, and 
accepted her offer. To be ſhort, 1 
acquainted her with my diſtreſsful 

ſtory, concealing only my name and 
family. She conveyed me to her 
houſe at Rouen, and treated me like 
a ſiſter. But judge of my diſtreſs, 
Valmore, when I diſcovered that my 
humane benefactreſs, though ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed all others, was deficient in _ | 


The horſes _ 
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moſt material of all female virtues! 
A thouſand times did I reſove to quit 
her ; but the charms of her conver- 
fation, the gentleneſs of her manners, 
and, above all, her generofity and 
kindneſs to me, prevented me, Vice 
1s contagious; ſpare my confuſion, 
| Valmore, and gueſs the reſt.”” 
f you have virtue enough left 
(ſaid Valmore) to bluſh at your un- 
Happy ſituation, you ſurely will con- 
ſent to quit it. Fly, my adorable Ju- 
lia! fly from the paths of vice! Re- 
nounce theſe gilded trappings, theſe 
marks of infamy; repent in humble 


poverty, ſtrive to atone thy crimes 
, and in thy faith- 
ful lover's arms regain thy virtue,” 
Heaven {ſaid Julia) is witneſs of 

my fincere repentance z but whither 


by patient ſuffering 


| ſhall we fly?” 


As ſhe pronounced theſe words, 


Colonel Farbanne entered. He ſtood 


amazed at ſeeing Valmore, and ob- 
ſerving they were both difſolved in 
Thea turning to him faid, 
Be gone a 


tears. 
« What doeſt thou here ? 
this inſtant!” „ Do you be gone! 
(ſaid Valmore). Vice is forbidden 
now to enter here. What means 
this inſolence?“ replied the colonel, 
and raiſed his cane to ſtrike at Val- 


more, who at that moment drew his 
| Tword, ſaying, © The very garb he 
wore forbade his receiving the in- 


; dignity he had offered, and bade Fan- 


banne inſtantly defend himſelf.” The 


colonel drew, and in a moment Val- 
more's too furious arm directed his 
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weapon's point to his antagoniſt's 
heart, who fell dead on the inſtant. 

Valmore was quickly ſeized, torn 
from his Julia's arms, who begged to 
accompany him, and thrown into a 


dungeon, A court martial was im- 
mediately called, and he was ſen. 


tenced to be ſhot on the next day. 
He received his ſentence with firm 
The hope he felt of having 
recalled his beloved Julia to the paths 
of virtue fat ſmiling at his heart, He 
marched to execution between two 
ranks of his former fellow-foldiers 
with a manly ſtep, and an elevated air. 


neſs. 


His eyes alone were dry. 


As he approached the fatal ſpot, ; 
he heard a tumultuous ſound. He 
turned his head, and ſaw a woman 
pale and diſhevelled, ruſhing through. 
he heard his name pro- 
nounced by a ſoft dying voice, and at 
that inſtant Julia caught him in her 
Ex hauſted and convulſed, ſhe _ 


the crowd; 


arms, | 
exclaimed, © Thank Heaven, I have 


reached this ſpot, to die at the feet of 
Valmore, for- 
give mel we ſhall meet again!” As 
her pale lip received the ſeal of par- 
don, the guilty Julia ſunk- and ex- 


a faithful huſband ! 


pired. Valmore threw himſelf upon 


the ground heſide her, and fell into 
Inſenſibility ſuc- 
ceeded theſe emotions; he was re- 


ſtrong convuſions. 


manded back to priſon, and, ere the 


next day's dawn, his ſpirit was re- 
leaſed from his poor ſuffering clay, 
and free to ſcek the kindred ſoul of 

| Julia. | 


HUMANITY or an OLD SOLDIER. 


N the plain near the village of 
Dettingen, celebrated for the 
| victory obtained over the French un- 
der the command of the Mareſchal 


de Noailles, by the Britiſh forces and 


their allies commanded by the king 
in perſon and the Earl of Stair, re- 


ſided Alberto the ſhepherd, with his 


two children, Gerhard and Chriſtina; 
and at about the diitance of three 
Engliſh miles, on the road to Aſ- 
chaffenburgh, dwelt Erneſtus the 
woodman, brother of Alberto. Theſe 
men lived in that ſtate of ſincere 
friendſhip and good offices to each 


er as mag, with propriety, be 


termed the very eſſence of brotherly _ 
The children of Alberto were 
the children of Erneſtus; indeed they 


love. 


ſeemed actuated but by one ſoul, 
Alberto's ſon was about ten years of 
age, his daughter ſome years young- 


er; and it had been the cuſtom eſta- 
bliſhed between theſe friendly bro- 


thers to enjoy the pleaſure of the 


children's company alternately, It 


was Chriſtmas, and it was alſo Er» 
neſtus's turn to entertain his adopted 


children; Alberto accordingly order- 


ed Gerhard and Chriſtina to prepare 


themſelves for their viſit to their un- 


cle's ; and it was about three o'clock 
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motion in the other, 
ped off an old regimental coat, ſpread 
it over the ſnow, and laid the boy 
upon it with the greateſt tenderneſs ; 
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in the afternoon when they left the 
houſe of Alberto to purſue their little 
journey: the cold was intenſe, but 


they had been accuſtomed to it. When 
they had got ſome way on the foreſt 
or wood through which they were 
obliged to pals, 


the atmoſphere 
thickened, and the ſnow came down 


in ſuch a degree as to obliterate their 


fight, and prevent them from finding 
the right path. While they were in 
this ſituation, night came on. 


they were ſtanding under; but, after 


many attempts made by the enteebled 
_ Chriſtina, it was found impollible to 
ſucceed; Gerhard, therefore, did not 


attempt it, but ſtood cloſe by her till 
ſhe fell into a found fleep. He, hav- 


ing oftentimes heard his father and 


uncle talk of the dreadful con ſe- 


quences attending the loſs of motion 
in ſuch caſes, endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to wake her; 
but, it proving ineffectual, he took 


his coat off, and wrapt it cloſe about 


the breaſt and back of his ſiſter, and 
then laid himſelf acroſs her feet, and 


prayed to the God of heaven to pro- 


| | tect and fave them. 
They were diſcovered in the morn- 
ing by Audaxus, an old ſoldier, then 


on his way to join the army of Prince 
Ferdinand, in Weſtphalia, as a volun- 


teer. The veteran ſeeing lomething, 

at the diſtance of a few paces out of 
the path, which he thought looked 
unlike the common appearance of a 
- ſnow heap, made up to it, and found 
the children in the ſituation juſt de- 


ſcribed, and apparently lifeleſs. He 


immediately threw his hat from his 
bead, his ſtaff from his hand, and, 
taking his knapſack from his ſhould- 
ers, firſt lifted up Gerhard, and felt 


his boſom and his pulſe. He found 
warmth yet remain in the one, and 


he then went to the aſſiſtance of 
Chriſtina, 


warm and with more pulſation than 
her brother; when, after treating her 


in the ſame manner he had done Ger- 


hard, he proceeded to take out of his 


dent ſigns of returning lite. 


_ Ger- 
| bard encouraged his ſiſter not to fear, 


and propoſed climbing the tree which 


{pirit, 


He now firip- 


whom he found more 


knapſack a bottle of brandy : this he 
applied alternately to the temple, the 
breaſt, and to the extremities, of each 
of the innocents, till he found evi- 
« Hea- 
vens! now,” exclaimed old Audax- 
ns, *-I ſhajl ſucceed.” He conti- 
nued his application fometime longer, 
when he obterved the eyelids of 
Chriſtina to open, and very ſoon after 

thoſe of Gerhard. is done!” 

cries the old man in a rapture, „tis 
done!” He now raiſed them from 
the ground, and, fitting on his wal- 
let, took one on each knee; and, by 
giving them a ſmall quantity of the 

they were ſoon recovered ſo 
far as to be able to tell Audaxus 

where they had come from, and who 
was their father ; but they were yet 
unable to walk: he therefore wrap- _ 
ped them up in his coat, left his knap= 


ſack and ſtick under the tree, took 


them in his arms, and carried them 
to their parent. 
ing at the door of-his cottage when 
he ſaw the old man approaching with 


all the haſte in his power; the chil- 


dren were ſo much obſcured by the 


old military coat, that Alberto did not 


diſcover immediately what Audaxus 
had hidden under it. Ruſhing for- 
wards towards Alberto's door, who 
ſtill ſtood on its threſhold, 4 Let me 
in,” ſays the old ſoldier, 1 nhave a -- 
preſent for you ;” and immediately 
little Gerhard drew aſide the coat 
from his face; the old man alſo, at 
the inſtant, removed it from the face 
of Chriſtina. “ My children!” ſays 
Alberto; and that was all he could 
However he followed Au- 
daxus into the cottage, where the 
ſoldier, in pithy oratory, told them 
in what manner he found them, and 
in what manner alſo he relieved them. 


He then bleſſed heaven for doing ſo 
much for him as to make him he 


humble inſtrument of the children's 
ſafety, He was now about to take 
his leave of this amiable family, when 
Alberto begged him to ſtay with him. 
No, I thank you,” replied Au- 
daxus, « am going to the camp; 
my knapſack, which contains all my 
worldly concerns, and my ſtaff, the 
only remaining ſupport of my old age, 


. Have leit under the tree in the wood 
| where 


Alberto was ſtand- 8 


your children.“ 


campaign. 


| things; f 
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where I was ſo fortunate. as to find 


“ But you mult ſtay 
with us,“ ſays Alberto, “our cottage 
is large enough for us all; but, even 


if it ſhould prove inconvenient upon 
trial, I will enlarge it. 
little money, you ſhall ſhare it with 
me; and I have a brother who lives 


hard by, to whom my children were 


going whea the misfortune happened 
to them; 
loves us: 


his alſo you ſhall ſhare; he 


find more happineſs in this cottage 


than can poſſibly be found in the 


bloody field of war.”—* I cannot,” 


_ replied the old ſoldier; (O ſtrange 
reverſe of fortune!) 1 have loſt 
every thing that was near or dear to 
me in liſe; I wiſh to remove to the 
manſions of eternal reſt, and I think 
I cannot go by a more honourable 
way than by falling in the cauſe of 
_ juſtice and my country ; ; I am there- 
fore determined on ſerving out the 
If I ſurvive it, I will re- 
turn; and I hope to finiſh my days with 
vou and with your children, whom 

1 will henceforth alſo call my chil- 

_ dren.” 
in one of his, and the hands of Ger- 
hard and Chriſtina in the other, the 
venerable ſoldier emphatically ex- 
claimed, * God bleſs you all!” and 
then departed from the cottage. Al- 

| berto followed, and accompanied him 
to the wood, where he found his 
knapſack and ſtaff ſafe. 
walked towards the wood, Alberto 
offered Audaxus a ſupply of caſh, 
which he refuſed, telling him he had 
ſufficient. — They parted; 
W him N to oaks aud 


Then taking Alberto's hand 


As they 


Alberto 


On FEMALE co 


"HE art of pleaſing i in . 


tion ſeems to conſiſt in two 
one of them to hear well, 
and the other to ſpeak well. 
- Perpetual appearance of attention, 


and the varying expreſſion of the 
countenance of the hearer to the ſen- 
timents or paſſions of the ſpeaker, 1s 
a principal charm in converſation; to 


be well heard and accurately under- 
U a | : KO 5 


Vor. V. No. 7 | 


I have ſome 


„And mine alſo,” replied 
it is only' for him to know 
what you have done for theſe infants, 


and you may command all he has.“ 
Do therefore. ſtay with us; you will 


a villain; 


The 
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praying the God of battles to protect 
from every harm the man whole pro- 


feſſion indeed called him to the en- 


ſanguined field, but who was himſelf 
a pattern of humanity, Alberto im- 


mediately acquainted his brother with 


all that had happened; and of his 
offer to the old ſoldier not only of 


part of his cottage, but his property. 


6 hope you offered him mine alſo. » 


« Yes,” returned Alberto, „I did.” 


—66*Tis well,” ſays the brother; 


« you have done” well, and I am la- | 


tisfied.” | 
The campaign ended in about ſix 


months, and the humane Audaxus 
returned to the cottage of Albertus, 


who received him with the warmeſt 
friendſhip.—“ I am now come,” ſays 
the old ſoldier, © to quarter myſelf 


upon your generolity ; I bring no- 
thing to the common ſtock but ſcars.” 
The veteran had heen ſhot through 
the calf of the left leg, and wounded 
with a  broadſword. 
„This wound,” lays he, pointing to 


on the head 


his leg, * was fairly given; but this,“ 


lifting up his hat, and ſhewing the 
wound to Alberto, © was given by 

a fellow that ſtained the 
name of ſoldier! for the poltroon cut 


at me when I was down; my muſket 


lay by me, and, though in extreme 
pain, I made ſhift to lodge the con- 
tents in his head, and he dropped in 
After telling to Al- 


the inſtant.” 
berto and his children, and to Er- 
neſtus, the whole of his adventures 


during the campaign, the virtuous 


and contented family ſat down to din- 


ner. Audaxus at night was ſhewn_ 


his apartment in the cottage, and he 
now torms a third brother to the 


firmly united Alberto and Erneſtus. 


oN VER SAT ION. 


ſtood, encourages our companions to 
| proceed with. pleaſure, whatever may 
be the topics of their diſcourſe. 
Thoſe, who have been educated at - 
ſchools, and have learnt the know-_ 
ledge of phyſiognomy from their play. 
fellows in their early years, under- 


ſtand the pleaſurable or painful feel- 
ings of all with whom they converle, 
often even before their words are 


rneſtus; 
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-Snithed ; and, by thus immediately 


conforming the expreſſion of their 
own features to the ſenſations of the 
ſpeaker, become the intereſting and 
animated companions above deſcrib- 
ed, which is ſeldom ſeen in thoſe 
educated in private families; and 


which, as before obſerved, gives a 


preference to {chool education. 


To ſpeak agreeably in reſpect to 


manner, conſiſts in a voice clear, yet 
not loud; ſoft, yet not plaintive; with 
diſtinct articulation, and with grace- 
ful attitudes rather than with graceful 
actions; as almoſt every kind of gel- 


ticulation is diſagreeable. In reſpect. 


to the matter, it ſhould be fuch as 
_ coincides with the taſtes or purſuits 


of thoſe to whom the converſation 


is addreſſed. From hence it will ap- 
. Pear, that both to hear well, and to 
ſpeak well, 
knowledge of things, as well as of 
the taſtes and purſuits of mankind ; 


and muſt therefore ultimately be the 


effect of a good education in general 
rather than a particular article of it. 


There are, however, faults to be 


avoided, and cautions to be oblerved, 
in the converſation of young ladies; 


which ſhould be pointed out to them 


by the governelsof a boarding-{chool. 

—Of theſe I ſhall mention firſt, that, 

whenever the thirſt of ſhining in con- 
verſation ſeizes on the heart, the va- 
nity of the ſpeaker becomes apparent ; 
and we arediſguſted with the manner, 

whatever may be the matier of the 
diſcourſe. | 


Secondly, that it is alas childiſh, 


and generally ridiculous, when young 
people boaſt of their follies, or when 


they accule themſelves of virtues ; 3 


neither of which they probably pol- 


ſeſs in the degree which they deſcribe. 


A young lady was heard to ſay, that 


ſhe was fo inconſiderate, as to give 


her money to the poor naked chil- 


dren, whom the ſaw in the ſtreets in 


winter. | 

Thirdly, they ſhould be appriſed, 
that there is danger in ſpeaking ill 
even of a bad perfon; both becauſe 


they may have been miſinformed, 


and becauſe they ſhould judge their 
neighbours with charity. A friend 
of mine was once aſked by a young 
man how he could diſtinguſh, whe» 


3 


judge, 


requires an extenſive : 


loud, 
in u hich ſome young ladies, who 
have left ſchool, indulge themſelves 


than the tinkling of a bell. 
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ther the lady, whom he meant to ad- 
dreſs, was good tempered ; and gave 
this anſwer: “ When any dubious 
accuſation is brought in converſation 
againſt an abſent perſon ; ; if ſhe al- 
ways inclines to believe the worſt "oe 
of the queſtion, the is 1]1-tempered.? 
There are ſome nice diſtinctions on 


this ſubje& of good- nature, delivered 


in Lady Pennington? s Advice to her 
Daughters, p. 89, which are worth a 


young lady's attention. 


Fourthly, that it is dangerous for 
a young lady to ſpeak very highly iu 
praiſe even of a delerving man; for, 
if ſhe extols his actions, lhe will ſeem 
to give herſelf the importance of a 
and her determinations will 
ſometimes be called in queſtion ; and 
to commend highly the perſon of 2 
man, is, in general eſtimation, incon- 
ſiſtent with the delicacy of the ſex at 
any age. 

F itthly, young ladies ſhould be ad 


viſed not to accuſtom themſelves to 
„the uſe of ſtrong aſſeverations, or of 


a kind of petty oaths, ſuch as upon 
my honour,” in their converſation ; 


nor often to appeal to others for the 
truth of what they affirm ; 
ſuch ſtrong expreſſions and appeals 


ſince all 


derogate ſoͤme what from the charac- 


ter of the ſpeaker ; as they give an 


intimation, that ſhe has not been uſu— 

ally believed on her fimple aſſertion. 
Sixthly, laughing vehemently a- 

or tittering with ſhort ſhrieks, 


at cards or other amuſements, are re. 
prehenſible; and their dignity of cha- 
rafter mult ſufter by appearing too 


violently agitated at trivial circum- 


ſtances. | 
Seventhly, an 8 adherence 


to ſincerity | in converſation is of the 
firſt importance; as without it our 


words are but empty ſounds, and can 
no more intereſt our companions 
No arti- 
ficial poliſh of manners can compen- 


ſate for the apparent want of this 
virtue, nor any acquirement of know- 


ledge for the reality of the want of 
it. Hence though the exceſs of blame 
or praiſe of the actions of others may 
be imprudent or improper in the con- 


We of young ladies; as men- 


tioned 
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tioned in the third and fourth arti- 


cles of this eſſay ; yet in theſe, as 
in all other kinds of converſation, 
their opinions ſhould be given with 
truth, if given at all; but, when the 


characters of others. are concerned, 


they ſhould be delivered with diff. 
dence and modeſty. 


Laſtly, if at any time any impro- 


per diſcourſe ſhould be addreſſed to 
young ladies, which has a tendency 
to indecency, immorality, or irreli— 
f gion, they ſhould be taught to expreſs 

a marked diſapprobation both in words 
and countenance. So great is the 


Power of the lofter ſex in meliorat- 
ing the characters of men, that, if 


ſuch was their uniform behaviour, I 
doubt not, but that it would much 


coutribute to reform the 5 of 
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the age; an event devoutly to be 


wiſhed, and which would contribute 
much to their own happineſs. | 
To theſe might be added many 


other obſervations from the writers 


on female education, concerning a 
due reſpect in converſation to ſupe- 
riors, good temper to equals, and 
condeſcenſion to inferiors. But as 
young ladies are not expected to 


ſpeak with the wiſdom or preciſion 


of philoſophers; and as the careleſs 
cheerfulnefs of their conwerſation, 
with {ſimplicity of manner, and with 


the grace, eale, and vivacity, natural 


to youth, ſupplies it with its princi- 
pal charms; theſe ſhould be particu- 


larly encouraged, as there are few ar- 
ticial accompliſhments which could 


e for the loſs ot. mem. 


ON THE TARDINESS Or LITERARY PATRON AGE. 


N the courſe of forty years expe- 


p rience of the world, and the ob- 
ſervations | have made on men and 


things, 1 have remarked a material 
difference between the ſpeculative 


theories of men and their practical. 
I have heard and read fine 


conduct. 
diſcourſes on dilintereſtednels and 


| philanthropy ; many curious obſerva- 


tions and pertinent remarks on the 


overweening arrogance of the ariſto- 


Cracy; ſchemes propoſed tor the re- 
form of theſe abules, which were firſt 
introduced by, and are the natural 
_ conſequences of, what is called the 
feudal ſyſtem of government; which 
is Conſidered as an aſſumptive, not a 


legal, right of controul over the ſu- 


: bordinate clatſes of mankind, How 
far theſe ſpeculative gentlemen are 


right in their animadverſions, is no 


part of my preſent bulineſs to en- 


gquire; my object is, to ſhew how far 
their practice correſponds with their 


ſpeculative theories, 
To proceed then, theſe oentlemen $ 


imaginations, being w armed with the 
idea that the higher orders of man- 


kind aſſumed 108 much over the ſu- 


bordinate claſſes; exacting a ſervile 


ſubmiſſion from them, inconliſtent 


wih the original intent of diſtributive 


Jjultice ; thereby reducing them to a 


degree of ſubjugation incompatible 


with the nature of things; under this 


Uua 


leſs fabr; ics ot a viſion,” 


imprelſion a tranſient gleam of com- 
paſſion (the impulle of the moment) 
has pervaded their boſoms, and, tor 


a thort period, they have become «al | 


moit Chriſtians.” Truth will, at times, 
force itſelf into the mind of man z 
but, as it is generally occupied with 


other gueſts, its continuance is ſhort. 
It is during one of theſe paroxyſms 
of philanthropic fervour that theſe 


men propoſe ſchemes for the meliora- 


tion of the ſubordinate clalles of man- 
kind, not only by liberal donations, but 


in admitting them to a participation 


of literary knowledge, and a ſhare in 
the appointment of that branch of our 
legiſlature, called the democratic part; 
by which means, a more general equa- 


lity would be introduced amongſt 
mankind ; which would conſiderably 


alllmalate and ſtrengthen the bands ot 


ſocial union. : 
Such {chemes, I ſay, have been fre- 


quently held forth in ſpeculation ;_ 


but, alas! they are only the © baſe- 
Allis © falſe 
No inſtitutions of the 
while 


and hollow.” 
kind will ever ve fet on toot, 


men ſuffer themſelves to be led away 


by their vicious paitions : While man 
ſuffers his amiable ſenſations to be 


_ depreſſed, and kept under, by igno- 


ble purſuits and futile inſignificant 
gratifications, he becomes incapable 
of conceiving , much leſs of exerciſe. 
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i: diſcuſs. 
perceive the propriety of this preli- 


the mind, like a blaze of light. | 
der this impreſſion, men admire Vir- 


aſhamed of his inconlittencics ; 
be wants reſojution and ener 5 of. 
mind, to act up to the dignity ot his 
nature. 
nically obſerves) 


mierit, | 
2 plain honeſt man, whoſe genius he 
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Ing thoſe noble exertions, that can 


alone produce the approbation of his 
own heart. 


talents, and liberal opinions, volunta- 


rily degrade themſelves by aſſociating 


with thoſe of unpoliſhed manners, 
and terocious tempers ; reprobating 
every thing but riches and power; 


though they may at firſt deſpiſe fact” 
conduct; 


yet by cuſtom it becomes a 
ſnare to their better intentions; and, 


what they have not reſolution to re- 


prove, they at length acquieſce in. 


Such will ever be the conſequence, 
whiile men chuſe their companions for 


their wealth, without any regard to 


talents or virtue. 


This brings me to the point J firlt 
ſet out upon, and which I mean tv 
The obſervant reader will 


minary introduction; ſince, to judge 
of the actions of men, we mult trace 
them to their ſource; and inveſtigate 
the motives that gave riſe to them. 

I have before obſerved, that good 
impreſſions will ſometimes obtrudc 


themſelves upon the minds of meu. 
The eternal rule of right, though it 
may be repreſſed, cannot be totally 


ſubdued ; it will force itſelf upon 


tue, and talents virtuouſly employed, 


x What they admire, they wiſh to re- 


ward: but their evil genius ſteps in, 


and fruſtrates the good intention. 


This evil genius, is, the low degrading 


connection they have formed; which, 


like a corrupt ſtream, contaminates 


and pollutes every thing that is vir- - 


tuous within them. Man is ſometimes 
Bit 


He fears (as the post iro— 


the world's dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can 
ſcorn. 


'To ſuch a degree of depravity _ 


11 he often ſuffer himſelf to be debaſed; 


ſo loſt to every generous ſentiment, 

that the man who has profeffed him- 
ſelf the foſtering friend of ſuffering 
humanity, and the patron of humble 
will not even deign to ſalute 


Whilſt men of ſplendid 


Un- 


the Epitaph on Mr. 


1 
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admires, and whoſe morals are ir— 
reproachable ; becauſe, forſooth ! he 
has not had the advantage of being 
born to an hereditary eſtate, or has 
not acquired immenſe riches. It it 
happens (as it ſometimes does) that a 
man © genius, of low circumſtances, 

„ by ſome leading character, intro- 


A into the conipany of rich and 


opulent men; he is reduced to the 
humiliating neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
ſuck ſervitity as his ſoul defpites, as a 
Jumble tribute of acknowledgement, 
in being admitted to the Sn of 
poor mortals like himſelf. Mr. Gay 


15 a ſtriking inflance in this point. — 


This g. e was in habits of inti- 


macy wich the late Duke of Queenſ- 


bury, Pope, Addilon, Switt, and 
other eminent characters, who were 
well acquainted with his literary. 
merit, as alſo of his blameleſs lite : 


but he was little benefited by their 


acquaintance. It 1s true that he was 
ſometimes admitted to their tables, 


which tavour was expected to be re- 


paid by obſequiouſneſs, which to a 
man of an independent ſpirit cancels 


every obligation he can be ſuppoſed 


to receive, Now, had theſe rich men, 
out of their abundance, ſettled upon 
Mr. Gay 290l. per annum, by mak- 
ing him thus independent, they would 
have evinced their liberality, and at 


the ſame time increaſed the vivacity 


ot their friend. Mr. Pope ſeems to. 
have been conſcious of their unpar- 
donable nevlect, and afterwards, in 
Gay, has the fol- 
lowing remarkable concluding lines, 


which” may ſerve as a reproach to 
their extreme parſimony: 


Ofall thy blamelets life, this ſole return, 


My verfe, and Queenſb' iy weeping ober 
thy urn.. 


Lhave 
Mr. Gay, 


lamented to ſee the buſt of 
ffanding in an obſcure 


corner of Weſtminſter— abbey, black 


and mutilated : whilſt the deſtrovers 
of the human race have ſuperb mo- 


numents, adorned with emblematic. 
figures, illuſtrative of their ſanguinary 
_ deeds; occupying a ſpace not leſs 
than fifty times the magnitude of that 


of the poet, the friend of man. 

It was owing to this tardy patro- 
nage that the late i ingenious Chatter- 
ton ſuffered a Premature death. His 


genius 
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genius was univerſally known, ad- 
mired, envied, and finally depreſſed. 
Such ſhameful neglect of his early 


genius; ſuch malignant combinations 


to circumvent his rihng merit; ſuch 
vile machinations uſed to invalidate 
his claim to originality ; that his dil- 
ouſt to the world was ſuch, that he 
became his own executioner, and pre- 


cipitately and indignantly ruſhed out 


of this ſtate of exiſtence, See the 


inconſiſtency of man! No ſooner was t 


this formidable obſtacle to their ce- 
lebrity removed from their ſight, 
than they affected to pity nim w hom 
their crueity had abandoned and in- 
ſulted; then fulſome panegyric and 
ſtrained. eulogium flew through the 
kingdom! 


But the inconſiſtent abſurdity of 
this mode of conduct is farther exem- 


plified in the recent inſtance of Mr. 
Burns, the late Scottiſh bard, This 
gentleman” s fine taſte, and poetic ta- 


ents, were notorious through the 


three kingdoms in confequence of the 


edition of his writings, publiſhed a- 


bout four years ago. They were re- 
commended by the reviewers, admir- 


ed by the literati, and read by the 
ladies. But what benefit did the au- 
thor derive from this celebrity? 
Why none! He remained without a 


patron, though locally ſituated within 
a few miles of the metropolis of his 
native kingdom. Having a wife and 
five ſmall children to provide for, he 
was neceſfitated to ſolicit for a place 


in the exciſe ; and, after much ſoli- 


citation and importunity, at length 
procured an appointment to one of the 


. molt ſubordinate. However, our poet 


did not perceive his condition much 
improved in conſequence of this pro- 
motion, if ſo it may be called: and, 
decimal numbers not proving ſo con- 
genial to his taſte, as thoſe inſpired 
by the muſe ; he conceived a diſguſt 
to his new appointment, which pro- 


| bably was the cauſe of his falling 1 into 


vulgar company and low tippling : 
which, doubtleſs, haſtened his diſlo- 
; J | 


Now when this neglected man had 


paid the debt of nature, the uſual 
farce of uſeleſs eulogy and unavailing 
panegyric teemed from the preſs. 
But a more ſubſtantial project is 
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adopted. Subſcriptions are opened, 
in various parts of the kingdom, for 
the relief of the widow and children 


of Mr. Burns. I have no objection 


to ſuch laudable methods of adminiſ- 


tering relief to the fatherleſs and the 


widow ; I with indeed ſuch humane 


actions were more general; but I 


cannot conceive that the widow and 


children of Mr. Burns are any more 
the objects of beneficence than many 

thouſands more of our fellow-crea- 
tures. I would not be underſtood to 


ſay this in diſparagement of our 
poet, Wv hoſe many amiable quali- 
ties 1 revere, and wiſh had been time- 
ly rewarded : I principally lament, 
that the rich and the opulent ſhould 


keep back their donations until it is 


too late to benefit the proper object. 
Had the patrons of genius come for- 
ward at a more early period, and 


made a liberal ſubſcription for an 


elegant edition of the poems of Mr. 


Burns ; allowing the author 15 per 
cent. upon every copy; that would 
have been, a delicate mode of. uniting. 


two acts in one: firſt, it wonld have 


raiſed the author's literary reputation, 
(than which nothing can be more gra- 
tifying to the mind of man,) at the 


ſame time that it was eſtabliſhing him 


in eaſy circumſtances. How much 
more ſeaſonable as well as rational 
would this have been, than to beſtow. 
ſuch ill-timed panegyrics (which the 
dead hears not, nor is benefited by), 
and wounding the feelings of his 


widow, by making that a poſthumous 


donation which was ſtrictly due to 
the author's living merit. I have. 
taken ſome pains to \ enlarge upon the 
conduct of thoſe whom I have no 
hopes of reforming; for, as all duties 
that are optional will always be 
_exerted as whim or caprice may 
chance to operate, they will fre- 


quently be delayed to a period too 


late to be of eſſential ſervice. 


What is the reaſon that ſo few: 
works of ſuperior literary merit ap- 


pear in every age, but becaule they 


have the mortification of ſeeing re- 
wards beſtowed upon accompliſh-. 


ments the moſt trifling and ſuperfi- 


cial: and, what is more diſcouraging, 
ample penſions are ſettled upon. 
knaves, panders, and ſycophants. 

Under 
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Under ſuch diſtreſſing circumſtances, 
men of genius are cramped, depretf- 
Seeing no proſ- 


„„ 93 


HE hand of munificence had 


poured upon the head of Utfhek 


all the bleſſings which this world can 


beſtow. Abbas; the mighty ſovereign 
of the Eaſt, before whoſe throne the 
world pays homage, had made him 
governor of a region beauteous as 
Paradiſe, and fertile above all others. 
Nothing was wanting to complete his 


felicity but the inward ſerenity of 
_ conſcious virtue—the ſoft whiſpers 


of the angel of peace. Uſbek, there- 


fore, amidſt the glare of wagnificenc e 


and pomp of power, was a prey to 


the violence of ungovernable paſſions. 
pinnacles of ambition 
dazzled the eves of his Frailty 3 he 


viewed the ſummit with exultation, 


and thirſted with inſatiable dere of 


arbitrary (way, The power of ſub- 
duing temptation became lels in pro- 


portion as he viewed the proſpect of 
ſucceſs, till at length he reſolved, by 
whatever means, to gratify his crimi- 
nal propenſity. 


Impelled by ſome 
evil genius, he raiſed the hand of re- 
bellion apainſt the life of that ſove— 
reign who had exalted him to dignity. 


and honour, aud ſeated himfelt on the 


throne of his power. The ſoul of 


_ Uſbek was now flattered by the adu- 
lation of the abject ; 


the proud were 
humbled in the tot before him, and 
the ſovereigns of mighty! eingdoms 


paid homage at his feet. The arrow of 


aftiction had not yet wounded his bo- 


ſom, and he exulted in the grandeur. 
which ſurrounded him : 
the triumphs of iniquity ; they paſs 
away like the ſhatt that flieth in the 
dark, and are ſeen no more. 
tranſitory gratincation of deſpotic 
Power became tamilar by habit, and 
the former perturbation of his mind 


but ſhort are 


The 


returned. 
He was ſitting alone in one of the 
apartments of his ſeraglio, and ar- 


raigned the juſtice of Providence as 


envying him the happineſs he ſo ea- 
gerly ſought. The paſt afforded no 


conſolation; the prelent was without 


Roxana” 


ed, they fink into ſupineneſs and 

apathy ; and finally, loſe that energy 

that ſtimulates | to laudable exertions. 
C. G. 
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enjoyment; and the future without 
hope. Such was the ſituation of Uſ- 
bek, when an eunuch, with all the 
marks of frenzy and deſpair; ruſhed 
into the apartment, and exclaimed, 


Pardon, mighty Sultan of the Eaſt, 


the liberty of thy ſlave : thy favourite 
... Preſumptuous wretch!”? 
cried Ulbek, in all the bitterneſs of 
anger, who thus unbidden durſt'“ 
«5:3 He-could-: ay ns more; rage 


ſtopped his utterance ; when ſtamp- 


ing with his foot upon the ground, 


the miniſters of his will appeared be- 


fore him. Drag hence,” ſaid he, 
« that victim of my diſpleaſure, and 
let him ſuifer the puniſhment due to 
his temerity.” They had no ſooner 
obeyed his mandate, than ſudden. 
darkneſs furrounded him, and an 


awful voice thundered from the cloud. 


that cauſed it, Uſbek, hitherto thou 
haſt lived for thyſelf alone! Thou 
haſt ſacrificed the ſultan thy maſter to 

thy inſatiable luſt of power, and now 
thou condernneſt thy ſervant without 
cauſe, But know, that the decrees 
of heaven are not to be infringed to 
gratify the caprice of a tyrant ; and 


the weakneſs of mortality muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be cruſhed when it ſtands in 
oppoſition to the arin of omnipotepce. 
Thou haſt broken through the order 
of nature by aſpiring to that throne 
which was deſigned for another; that 
throne, therefore, which thou haſt 
unjuſtly uſurped, 
ſource of perpetual diſappointment. 
It is (till in thy power to repent ; pro- 
fit by the precious ene and 
beware leſt that Being, who by a ſin- 
gle beam ot his effulgence irradiatcs 
the univerſe, involve thee in that 
abyſs of miſery where thy torments 
ſhall increaſe to all eternity, and ag- 
gravated horrors reduce thee to end- | 
leſs deſpair.” 

As ſoon as the firſt emotions of 
terror and aſtoniſhment had ſubſided, 
Uſbek, ſtruck with ſudden remorle, 
ruſhed forth | in order to prevent the 
execution 


has proved the 


, N &A.N;N-I-C 
execution of his command. But it 
was too late; the vital ſpark, which 
no violence can extinguiſh, had flown 
tor ever. The ſultan therefore re- 


turned to his apartment in gloomy 
diſappointment ; and, throwing him- 


felt on a ſofa, again muled on the 


wretchednels ot his condition. © What 
then,“ exclaimed he, “availeth the 
power of Ulhek, if he may not, with- 
out reproof, ſacrifice the flave who 
has offznded him!” Unable to ſup- 
port the thought, he aroſe in haſte, 


_and entered the n of Roxa- 


na, in order to drown the recollection 
of his milery in the ſociety of his fa- 
vourite ſultana. He had paid no at- 
tention to the laſt word of the eunuch 


whom he had ſacrificed to his reſent- 
ment. He, therefore, now expected. 


to gratify a paſſion which he had long 
reſtrained. 


2round his breaft as he entered the 


apartment; but what were the traut 


ports of his rage when he found it 


deſerted! He called the attendants 
of Roxana with a voice of thunder : 


they inſtantly obeyed the ſummons z 
and in tears deprecated his w rath, 


_ affirming that they knew not what was 
Utſbek ut- 
tered the molt horrid imprecations, 
and threatened to ſacrifice them with- 
out delay if they did not inſtantly in- 
form him by what means ſhe had 


become 51 their miſtreſs. 


eſcaped. As they were really ig- 
noraat of her flight, their anſwers 


were unſatisfactory ; and Uſbek was 
about to put his menaces in execu- 


tion, when he was prevented by a 
tumult from without, which ſuſpend- 
ed the effects of his anger. Upon in- 
_quiring the cauſe, he was informed 
by Ozim, the vizier, who in vain had 
ſought him through all the apart- 
ments of the ſeraglio, that one of the 
governors of his provinces had ſe— 
cCretly ſtirred up the people to revolt, 
_ and at that moment was attempting 
to force the gates of the palace. The 


rage of Ulſbek. was now redoubled, his 
_eyes {parkled with fury, his kia : 
trembled, and he ruſhed forward to 
the gate in all the frenzy of deſpair. 


He was ſcarcely prevented by Ozim 
from attempting to revenge with his 
fingle arm the diſobedience of his 


 tubjegts, In the agony of his ming 


A gleam of hope played 
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he flew to one of the windows of tlie 
palace, on that fide where the mul- 


titude were allembled, and demanded, 


in incoherent expretſions, the reaſon 
of the mutiny. The rebels were 
{truck dumb at the fight of their mo- 
narch, and let fall their weapons. 
But the uſurper now beheld his rival 
encouraging them to proceed, and 
reſume their arms. Unable to endure 
perfidy in another who was only a- 
depting thoſe meaſures which had 
EQUFoned their guilty Uſbek, he once 


more ruthed towards the gate, and 


commanded it to be opened. He was 
obeved, and inſtantly laid two of the 
conlpirators. dead at his feet. But 
now ſudden. darknets obſcured the 


ſun, the air thundered, and a voice 


thus iſſued from the burſting clouds : 


« Hear all ye nations the decrees of 
the Molt High! know your weak— 


nefs and adore i in ſilence that power 
who governs all things by his will. 


Shall mor tality preſcr ibe laws to Om- 
nipotence? Shall the reptile of the 
duit aſpire to the government of the 
_univerle 2 Shall the children of in- 

firmity aſcend the heights of ambi- 
tion; and ſhall they not feel the ſtorm 


that rages at the {ummit ? Shall man 
aſpire to rule without controul, and 


ſhall he elcape the vengeance due to 
Though hea- ] 


his raſhnets and folly ? 
ven protect the innocent from wrong 
and reward the fidelity of the vir 


tuous, ſhall he gratity the arrogance 
of impiety and preſumption ? Know 


then, that vice and u{urpation are no 


longer permitted to exiſt, when they 
become ineffectual to forw ard the de- 


lizns of Providence. Liſten to the 
admonitions of ſuperior wiſdom, and 
await the event without murmur or 
complaint.” Whilſt the genius thus 
ſpake, the attention of the multitude 


was ſuſpended in ſilence, like the calm 
ocean after the violence of a ſtorm. 
When he had ended, the clouds diſ- 
perled, and the glorious orb of day 
ſhone forth in all the majeſty of light. 


Ulbek and the rebel chief now ap- 
peared lifeleſs on the ground, ſtab— 
bed by an unknown hand, The mul- 
tiude were proceeding to treat with 


ignominy the corpſe of him whole very 
ſhadow made them tremble when alive, 


when another object {topped them. 4 
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A ſtranger appeared j in a chariot at 
a diftance, and Roxana by his ſide, 


They approached ; and the ſtranger, 


riſing from his ſeat, thus gratified the 


curioſity of the crowd: © That Be- 


ing, who animates all nature with his 


_ preſence, let all the nations of the 
_ world adore! Ye behold before you 


Aluzar, the deſcendant of the mighty 


Abbas, at the foot of whoſe throne 
the kingdoms of the Eaſt paid ho- 


mage. When the angel of death vi- 


ſited my father, by the hand of Uſbek, 


I fied from the violence of the uſurp- 


er, and concealed myſelf in impene- 


trable folitudes. There, the diſciple 
of meditation, I gave myſelf up to 


_ devotion, and learned to eſtimate this 
life by the hope of immortality. One 

morning, ere the ſun had exhaled the 
dews of heaven, as ] walked out to 


gather the ſcanty proviſions which 
the deſert affords, I perceived the 
prints of human feet upon the grass. 


1 N p E C F 1 0 N or 
be EDE LMAN was the only 


ſon of Chriſtiern Edelman, an 
eminent merchant in Copenhagen. 


His amiable. diſpoſitions and good 
underſtanding were improved by the 
advantages of a liberal education. 
But, unfortunately, after finiſhing a 


courſe of ſuch ſtudies as were held 


not unſuitable to his condition, and 
about to enter into buſineſs with his 
father, he became connected with. 
ſome young men of enticing but very: 
diſſolute manners. Among others, a 


perſon conſiderably older than him- 


elf, named Geyſler, deſcended from 
a reſpectable family in Jutland, of 
agreeable appearance and infinuating 


addreſs; but who had ſquandered a- 
way a large eſtate that had been left 


him by his parents, and had now no 
other means of ſubſiſtence but by play, 


in which he was very expert, became 
the principal friend of Eric. It is 


needleſs to enumerate the afliduities, 


flaiteries, and plans of ſeduction, that 
were contrived and employed to en- 
inare him. They were not very nu- 


merous. Gay, lively, unſuſpicious, 


glowing with the paſſions, and elate 


With the arrogance and ſelf-import- 


gether effaced. 


tune permitted? He mult indeed be 
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J had not proceeded far before I be, 
held the beauteous Roxana, whom. 


my father had deſtined as the conſort 


of my bed. By her I was informed 
that ſhe had been preſerved by a ſu- 
perior power from violence ; that he 
had tranſported her to that deſert, 
and bade her wait with reſignation the 
diſpoſal of heaven. The ſame friend- 
ly power has puniſhed the uſurper, 
and led us hither to claim the throne 
of our anceſtors.” The ſon of Ab- 
bas was going to proceed in his nar- 
rative, but Was interrupted with re- 
iterated ſhouts of wonder and ap- 


plauſe, and he was proclaimed ſove- 


reign of the Eaſt by the united voice 
of the multitude. Theſe events are 
recorded in order that poſterity may 
learn, that ambition unchecked by 
virtue is a conſuming flame, preying 
upon the heart which is governed 
only by the dictates of cruelty and 


| hege 


| PROFLIGACY. 


ance of youth, he became impatient 
of all controul, and abandoned every 
worthy purſuit. The remonſtrances 


of his father were ineffectual, and the 


traces of good inſtruction were alto. 
But, though he be- 
came as profligate as any of his new 
aſſociates, he had not acquired their 
dexterity in profligate arts and at- 
tainments. Seduced by their example, 
and corrupted by their 1mpious max - 
ims, he now became the dupe of 
their rapacious craft. His loſſes at 
play were great and frequent. His 


reſources were ſoon exhauſted, The 
fave of diſſolute vices, without mo- 


ney, without credit, avoided by men 
of worth, and now deſpiſed by his 
mean and unfeeling affociates, is it 


| wonderful he fhould' deſpair? 


But his deſpondency was repri- 
manded by the ſeeming friendſhip of 
Geer 80, ſaid he, to your 
father. Vou are his only ſon. His 
wealth is immenſe. Your condudt is 
not more cenſurable than that of 


others. Or do you think your father 


himſelf was not in his youth as de- 
bauched and as expenſive as his for- 


an 


te 


an unjuſt and unnatural parent, if he 
will not free you from your preſent 
embarraſſment.” 

Suffice it to ſay, that his father, 
vexed at his follies, ſhocked with his 
enormities, and weary with having 
frequently, and even to exceſs, ſup- 
plicd his extravagance, now not only 
refuſed him, but retuſed him with a 
ſeverity which his conduct merited. 
The young man was incenſed. His 
ſeducer juſtified, and even praited, his 
diſpleaſure ; he called it {pirit, and 
improved it into reſentment. Reſent- 
ment againſt a father But Geytler 
had formed a dark and deep deſign 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Edelman's for- 
tune. For this purpole lie embraced 
the preſent opportunity of 'plying his 


inconſiderate ſon with extraordinary 


aſſiduity. He ſupplied him with as 
much money, from his own funds 
Tapacioufly accumulated, as enabled 
him to leave his father's family, and 
retire to Elſinore. Conceal your- 
ſelf there, ſaid he, for à little 
time, and I ſhall fall upon ſome me- 


thod of his diſcharging your debts, 


and of enabling you to appear as un— 
embarraſſed and with as much tplen- 
dour as uſual.” Fric's gratitude was 
_ expreſſed with rapture ; andthis falle 
friend did not mils the opportunity of 
promoting his reſentment a aint the 
. venerable Chriſtiern. _ 

Young Edelman had not peen 
many days at Elfinore when he re- 
ceived the following letter from 
Seyler: If were childiſh e. 1008h, 
my deareſt. friend, to believe the ta- 


bles of prieſts, L would ſay that a no- 


ble interpolition of Providence in 
your behalf had now taken place, 1 
am this inſtant informed that your 
inhuman tather is ſuddenly dead ; an 
apoplectic ſtroke did its duty in an 
inſtant. Haſten then to meet me in 
the Birch-wood, at your father's, 
rather your, country houſe; by the 
{ea-lide between Ellinore and Copen- 
hagen. The old fellow is dead with- 
out a will; ſo you are ſole heir of his 
immenſe eſtate. Haſten to meet me, 
that we may concert ſeveral things 
reſpecting your re-appearance in this 


metropolis. Your ever faithful and 


affectionate Geyller, . 
This letter, it muſt be acknow- 
vol. V. No. 67. | X 
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ledged, threw the heart of Eric into 


great agitation. He ſhed ſome tears, 
and felt ſome remorſe. He read it 


again; and was folding it up with 


extreme emotion, when he received 
by expreſs the following note from 


his friend. 1 juſt now learn that 
your father had given orders for 
having .a deed written, by which you 
were to be diſinherited; and your 
fortune beſtowed on your hypocriti- 
cal couſin Henry. But, thank your 
ſtars, your father had not time to 
ſign it.“ 


The reſentment of Eric was thus 


renewed; and his imagination rioted 


in the proſpect of unbounded opu- 


lence. He haſtened to the place ap- 
pointed; and the tight of an elegant 
houſe and gardens, of which he now 
thought himſelf the ſole proprietor, 
tranfported him with 
„% Here,” ſaid he, 
many a ſmart party with Geytler.”— 
Geyiler ſoon arrived; but with a 


countenance clouded 'with ſeeming 
anxiety and diſappointment. Eric 


flew eaveriy to his embrace, and to 
receive his congratulation. “ Nay,?? 
ſaid his artful allociate, © we have 
been ſhamefully and moi vilely de- 
ceived. The report of your father's 


death was without foundation, It 


was invented and circulated by him- 


felt; and with the baſe intention of. 
impoſing upon me, ſo that 1 might 


reveal your ſituation, and the place 
of your concealment. He is now 
leagued with your creditors ; Wiſhes 
you may languiſh out your life in a 
jail; or go in a moſt dependent con- 
dition to ſome Daniſh factory in the 
Eaft or Welt Indies. In the mean 
time, he has actually made the ſettle- 


ment IJ told you of ; and has declared 
your couſin Henry the heir of his 
fortune.” — The various effects pro- 
duced by this guiletul narrative on the 


mind of Eric, may ealily be conceiv- 


ed. Need i be added, that rage, 
envy, and revenge, were the three 


furies that {courged his heart ? 

But the ſkies and groves did not 
frown with correſponding horror. 
The iky was ſerene; and the fun was 
ſetting bright in the weſt. The Birch- 


wood 1 was adorned with his rays, that 


crowned with tplendour the oppoiite 


X = „ mountains 


exultation. 
« | ſhall have 
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mountains of Sweden. The inter- 
vening ſea was calm; and a multi— 
tude of the veſſels of all nations lay 
at anchor in the Sound. The father 


of Eric was then returning from Co- 
_ penhagen, whoſe ſteeples and edifices 


were ſeen at a little diſtance. His 
intention was to paſs the night at his 
charming villa, and derive from its 
peaceful retreat as much conſolation 
as affliction for his ſon's miſconduct 
would ſuffer him to enjoy. He was 
deſcried at a little diſtance by the 
diſſolute pair, who concealed them- 


_ Jelves by the ſide of a thicket, He 


was walking flowly and alone by a 
ſolitary path, which he had reſerved 
for his own convenience, that he 


might not be diſturbed by carriages 


cr paſſengers, as he went to or re- 
turned from the city. 

It will readily occur to the intelli⸗ 
gent reader, that the abandoned Gey- 
fler was not unappriſed of his coming. 


Nor need it be difficult to conceive, 


that he meant to profit by the frenzy 
of Eric's paſſions, and prompt him to 
_ deſperate parricide. He might no 
doubt have perpetrated the crime 
himſelf; but he choſe to have it done 
by the unhappy victim of his avarice, 
in order that, being privy to his guilt, 
he might for ever aiter detain him 
in bondage, and extort from him 
what he choſe as the price of his fi- 
Jence, He accordingly repreſented 


to him, that, if his father were to be 
lain in the wood, it would naturally 


be ſuppoſed, that he had been killed 
by the band of robbers which at this 


time infeſted Denmark, and particu- 


larly the ifland of Zealand. Yet, in- 
cenled and furious as Eric was, his 


ſeducer had to encounter difficulty 


and heſitation, before he could pre- 


vail with him to graſp the ſword. 


which he offered him, and proceed 
to the bloody buſineſs. 
With irreſolute and trembling ſtep, 


and deſtruction. 
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ferocious but timid look, eyes glaring 
with the horror of felf-condemned- 
releniment, and a heart wrung with 
conflicting paſſions, the youth ad- 
vanced. is father faw him; ſhud- 
dered, © Whence?“ faid he, with 
faultering accent; * and what is 
your ſavaye purpole? ? Eric pauſed. 
“ Pauſe not,” ſubjoined his father, 
now recovering from his amazement z 
e perpetrate the bloody deed ; and 
free me from a life which your tollies 
and vices have rendered miſcrable.“ 

The {word fell from the hand of 
Eric. He threw himſelf at his fa- 
ther's feet, and hid his face on the. 
ground. The ſeducer was ſeized with. 
terror. He ſaw they would imme— 
diatgly be reconciled, and beheld in 
that «reconciliation his own infamy 
No. other reſource 
was left him—both father and fon 
muſt periſh, He fired a piſtol, but 
miſſed his aim rie ſtarted up at tac. 
noiſe, feized his ſword, ruſhed upon 
the aſſalſin, who was drawing the 

rigger of another piſtol, plunged. 
the ſteel in his heart, and had his own 
boſom pierced at the ſame time with 
the fatal bullet, Geyſler died on the 
{pot ; but Eric, languiſhing for ſeve- 
ral days, afforded his father and o 
ther relations the fad conſolation of 
hearing his confeſſion, and witneſſing 
his ſincere and plous repentance. He 
laid it afforded ſome relief to his ſuf- 
ferings, „ that he had ſaved his fa- 
ther's lite, and bequeathed him to the 
care of an affectionate and worthy 
couſin.“ 

„In places afflicted by oeflilence, 
we muit be careful,” ſays Seneca, 
% not to fit beſide thoſe who. are 
tainted by the diſeaſe ; fince we may 
incur danger, and be infected by their 
very breath : ſo, in the choice of 
friends, we muſt beware of forming 


any connections with. periogs of Cov... 


rupted manners.“ 


Tuz CAUSES or FEMALE Mis Fon run E. 


T has been aſſerted by an eminent 
and admired writer, that © wo- 
men are for the moſt part good or 
bad, according to the manners of 
thoſe they aſſociate with.” 
certain, that women are of that ſal- 


It is very 


ceptible nature, as to be liable to re- 
ceive an impreſſion from external 
appearance, tew having the reſolu- 
tion to withſtand the force of cuſtom, 
or the influence of faſhion. It is to 
be lamented, that the firſt thing which, 

| a Woman 
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k woman diſcovers is, a ſtrong deſire 
of admiration. This ſeems to be in- 
herent in her nature, and peculiar to 
her diſpoſition. 
admired ſeems to poſſeſs the whole 
ſex in general; and, it is the firſt 
wiſh of a woman to be handſome, you 
may flatter her underſtanding, you 
may expatiate on the evenneſs of her 
temp er, you may praiſe her domeſtic 
qualities, and ſhe hears you with 1n- 
Uifierence, and even with diſguſt : 

but, when you begin to launch out 
8 into the beauties of her countenance, 
the fire of her eyes, the whiteneſs of 
Her teeth, or the ſymmetry of her 
perſon, you attack heron the weak 
tide; it is then ſhe liſtens with plea- 
Fare, and believes with eagerneſs 
whatever vanity may whiſper or ſelt- 
love dictate. It is to this many have 
owed their deſtruction. Pleaſed with 
the converſation and behaviour of a 
man, withont taking the trouble to 
develope his character, or diſcover 

His intentions, their confidence has 
been gained by the baſe and deſign- 
ing, to whom they have not only 
fallen a prey, but themſelves like- 
wiſe, by their credulity, - have been 
acceſſary to their own ruin, It is 
Owing to this that we feldom hear of 


violence being uſed on one fide, or 


reſiſtance made on the other. A wo- 


man of diſcernment, when ſhe is flat- 


| tered by an agreeable man, will al- 
Ways enquire within herielf, whether 
ſhe poſſeſſes thoſe excellencies which 
he pretends to diſcover in her; and, 
though ſelt-love ſhonld give an af- 
Armative, ſhe will be modeſt, difi- 
dent, and unaſſuming. 
endeavour to find out the deſigus of 
him who thus flatters her; and that 
woman mutt be in a very tottering 
ſituation, who receives ihe viſits. or 
admits the civilities of a profeſſed 
libertine, or of a man whom ſhe has 
the leaſt reaſon to ſulpect of inten- 
tions not truly honourable; for the 


praiſe of the worthleſs and unprin- 


cipled ſhould be ever ſuſpected, and 


always avoided, nothing hurting them 
{0 much as the example of goodneſs 


and virtue, and nothing atfording 
them a greater cauſe of triumph than 

reducing i itto a level with themſelves, 
| Anather wing which the ſex diſ- 


A deſire of being, nurſe of vanity. 


to be an addition. 
ſidered in itſelf, as it tends to im- 
prove the perſonal appearance, as it 
inſpires us with fſelt-complacency, 


- uſeful : 


She then will 


33 
cover to excite admiration, is a ſro». 
propenſity for dreſs, It may wie 

truth be ſaid, that fine clothes are th« 
A vain woman will 
be more proud to diſplay the gaudi- 


neſs of her apparel than the depth of 


her underſtanding, nothing making a 
greater impreſſion on the mind of a 


ſpeRator than dreſs, this being the 
firſt thing that attracts his eye, and 


engages his attention ; ; while the ſen- 
fible woman will be conſpicuous only 
for the neatneſs and plainneſs of her 
dreſs, virtue and good ſenſe deriving 


no ſupport from ornament, © and is, 
when unadorned, adorned the moſt, * 


It is an indiſputable fact, that many 
have fallen victims to a rage for dreſs, 
faſhions have been invented, which 


have proved detrimental to the health 
of thole for whom they were deſign- 
ed, and at length become fatal to that 


beauty to which they were intended 
Dreſs, when con- 


makes us pleaſed with ourfelves, and 


inſures the reſpect of others, is com- 
mendable; and, as it contributes to 

the ſupport of our manufactures, is 
but when it exceeds its due 


bounds, and engroſſes all the atten. 
tion; when it abſorbs every reflec. 
tion, and impedes every purſuit ; 
when it renders a woman unfit or in- 


capable to perform thole little offices, 


tor which nature has deſigned and fa 
kindly fitter her; when it becomes 


the parent of extravagance, and the 


ſlave of faſhon, it is then not only 


highly reprehenſible, but dangerous; 


and a paſtion for dreſs has been one 


among the many reflections made in 


the laſt ſtruggles of expiring virtue. 


No ſooner does a woman ceaſe to be 
virtuous, but every thing ſeems to 
haſten her deſtruction. 


She may 
aſſume the form, but it will be with- 
out its dignity ;\ and endeavour to 
ſupport her ſinking reputation, but 
the fatal blow is given to it, and the 
attempt will be in vain. In vain ſhe 
looks for pity ; ſhe only meets con- 
tempt; and inſtead of commiſeration, 
hears others triumph in her misfor. 
tune. She 4s neglected by him who 


| vowed eternal conſtancy, and forſaken 


X x2 by 
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by him who ſwore to protect her for 
ever. She is branded with infamy, 
and tortured with reflection; and is 
left to exhibit to the world a ſad 
roof of the conſequences of illicit 
love, which 1s always ſucceeded by 


remorſe, and terminates in ruin. Ye | 
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fair, whoever ye are, that peruſe this, 


keep in mind theſe three maxims, in 
the obſervance of which your welfare 
is intimately connected. —Be amiable, 
and you will be admired—be good, 


and you will be beloved—be virtuous, 


and you will be happy. W. 8. 


REASONS AGAINST PUBLIC ILL UMINA TION. 


ECAUSE, in itſelf, it is a very 
trifling childiſh thing. 
3 5 [tis no criterion of the real joy 
of the people; as many illuminate 
from fear others, to diſguiſe their ſen- 
timents— others, from oftentation— 
others, 
neighbours do it. 
3. Suppoſing an illumination of the 
outſide of the houſe to conuvey a proof 


_ of the triumphing within; are there 


not many circumſtances to check ſuch 
extravagant exultation? Are we to 
illuminate our manſions, while fo 
many nabitations mourn? Are we to 
put oat our lights in fantaſtic rows, 
when hundreds if not thouſands of 
immortal ſouls have been launched 
ſuddenly into eternity; and many, we 
fear, conſigned to the blackneis of 
darkneſs for ever? 

4. Public rejoicing of this ſort is 
always attended with private, if not 
public, exceſs. Who can anſwer for 


the e wheu the idle, the 


for HO W but that their 


widow. 
e wing God hath choſen. 


diſſipated, and ill-diſpoſed, are col- 


lected together? And do not the very 


hours favour the deeds of darknets? 


s. Though individually it may not 


to be an object, yet collectively the 
expence of candles throughout the 
kingdom is attended with he 25 
of a dear and uſeful article of life; 


Tay nothing of the riſk of fire, aid o 


ther accidents from ruſty guns, &Cc. 


&c. which always, in one place or 


other, embitter ſuch rejoicing. 
6. Such rejoicing is not the rejoic- 
ing of the Chriſtian: there is not the 


ſmalleſt countenance for it in the 
word of God. | 
minating our houſes, if we have any 
thing to "ſpare, let us viſit the dark 


Inſtead then of illu- 


tenements of the poor; let us en- 


deavour to convey a ray of comfort to 
their gloomy abodes; let us relieve 


the oppreſſed, the fatherleſs, and the 
Of this nature muſt be the 


NARRATIVE or ADMIRAL DUNCAN's VICTORY OVER THE 


DUTCH 


IE. glorieus victory of Admiral 
Duncan over the Dutch fleet 
cannot be too much extolled, or its 
happy conlecuences too highly ap- 
Preciated, It may zuſtly be contidered 
as a mortal blow to the maritime 


Rrength of an enemy who formerly 


ere very near wreſting from us the 
empire of thc ocean. But, what 1s 
even of more importance in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, it has totally de- 
ranged and rendered abortive the 


plans and deſigns of our prime and 


' molt inveterate foe, with reſpect to 
his fixed and perſevering purpole of 
attempting a deſcent on fome part af 
the Britiſh empire in Europe. For, 


had the Dutch ſquadron effected a 


e with that of France in Breſt 
water, the combined fleets would then 


FLEET ON THE 11th Or OCTOBER, 1797. 


have compoſed an armament of more 
than 40 ſail of the line, a force which 
would certainly create a real and ſe- 
rious alarm in the nation, productive 


of the maſt fatal conſequences, and 


which the total defeat of the enemy 
could only appeaſe. 


This victory, then, requires no ex- 


aggeration or amplification to enhance 
its importance; and we are ſorry to 


obſerve ſuch incorrect ſtatements in 


the newſpapers, of the engagement 


in queſtion, and of other circumitances 


attached to or illuſtrative of it, _ 
The ſtatement ſubjoined will be 


found more correct than any other 


that has yet appeared. In this, the 
{mall craft, which in all the accounts 
have ſwelled the Dutch line, without 
goiicing vellels gf the ſame deſcrip- 

tion 
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dion in ours, are omitted. No other 
ſhips than three or two-deckers are 
conſidered as effective in a general 
engagement. On ſome very extraor- 
dinary occaſions indeed, as for in- 


| ſtance, in the ſea-fight off the Dogger 


OT) 


Bank, a W frigate or two are in- 
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terpoſed to eke out the line. It is 


alſo but fair to obſerve, that the 
weight of metal was equal, but that 
the complement of crews, and ſize 
of ſhips, were larger on our ſide, 
in proportion to "their reſpective 
rates. 


Abfiraft of the Sea Fight, off the Coaſt of Holland, between the Engl: ” We Duck 


Fleels, . 1797. 


Engliſh. | 
Ships of the line „„ HET 
Guns in ditto - - 1966 
Men — 3436 
| 100. 


| Killed (including x captain and 


5 Officers) — 191 
Wounded (including x captain | 
and 45 angle, - - 560 


Total 751 


Excluſive of the lots which the following ſhips have ſabtalncs; but which | 
were not included in the official returns, VIZ. Kullel, Director, Montague, 


Veteran, Lancaſter, and Adamant. 


This action was fought between the 
Texel and the Maeſe, and ſo near 


the land, that the ſhores were lined 
with Dutchmen to behold our trium- 
pant victory over their vanquithed 


navy. 
The enemy's line was broke in two 
places, by Admiral Duncan near the 


centre, and by Rear-admiral Onſlow 


in the rear. Every part of the fleet 


| behaved with the utmoſt gallantry ; 


and it does not follow, becauſe the 
tlaughter has been more dreadful on- 
board ſome ſhips than others, that 


therefore the ſhips which ſuffered 
leaſt did not diſtinguiſh themſelves ; 


the difference miglit depend on their 


Fance, in the line, « on the torce or gal- 


antry of the ſhip to which they were 
ſeverally oppoſed, or to their being 
raked in a moment of advancing to 
break the line. An inſtance of ſuch 


extraordinary maſſacre is not upon 


record in our annals. The killed and 
wounded on-board lix ſhips only a- 
mount to 640, and, as we had only 


the return of nine out of ſixteen ſhips, 


we have no doubt but the killed and 
wounded i im all were more than x009. 


The victory, then, is not cheaply 


gained: but never was victory more 


_ complete nor more critical, The two 
Feets were nearly equal in numerical 


Dutch. 


Ships of the me > — 13 

Guns in ditto . 

Men - 0 S 6750 
Lols, 


Taken, 8 line of battle ſhips 
and 2 frigates, of which 
1 (ſhip and x frigate foun- 
dered. | Es 

No return of killed and 
vounded.. 


force; though”. in point of actual 
power-—in equipment—in diſcipline, 
the difference was immeaſurable. The 
ſplendour of the action, however, 


conſiſts in the {kill and rapidity with Y 
which Admiral Duncan ſeized on the 


moment for the attack. The helita- 
tion or delay of a quarter of an hour 
would have been fatal. 


fleet could not have followed them. 


This Admiral Duncan perceived, and 


his deciſion was inſtantaneous. 


When Admiral Duncan made the 


ſignal to break the enemy's line, the 
Dutch admiral, im: mediately perceiv- 
ing his purpoſe, made the ſignal for 


his flect to cloſe, which was verx 
alertly obeyed, particularly by the 


vice-admiral. It was under the ſtern 


of his ſhip that Admiral Duncan 
paſſed, and immediately ranged up a- 
longſide. It was ſeven or eight mi- 


nutes before a gun was returned on 
that ſide, a proof that they were not 
ready, The Dutch vice-admiral did 
not ſtand the fire of the Venerable a- 
bove ten minutes, but, dropping her 
foreſail, ſhot a-head. The Venerable 
then ranged up toAdmiralde Winter's 


ſhip, when a very warmly- conteſted 


aclion took place. The obſtinate bra- 


very 


| 'The Dutch 
ſhips, built for their own ſeas, would 
have gat ſo cloſe in ſhore, that our 
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very of the Dutch in the battle was 


ſo great, that, when Admiral de Win- 


ter ſurrendered, he was the only per- 
fon on the quarter deck of the Vry- 
heid, and he is ſaid to have been ſo 
tor half an hour, every other officer 
having been killed or wounded. | 


There were two Dutch admirals 


on- board one ſhip the cauſe was this: 
one of them, Reintjes, had ſuffered a 
paralytic itroke four days before the 
fleet failed ; another admiral was put 
on-board the ſhip; but, being ex- 
tremely popular in the ſervice, and 
Conſidered by the ſeamen as very 
fortunate, he reiolved to continue in 
his ſhip. 1 8 
Admiral de Winter ſays, that he 
was forced out by the French party, 
againſt his own judgment; for know- 
ing the very bad ſtate of his fhips, 
and the indilpolition of {evera] of the 
crews to the cauſe, he knew that he 
was not a match tor the Engliſh ſqua— 
dron. His orders were, however, to 
fight them if they met; and he had 
no deſtination appointed to him in his 
cruize. He had merely orders to 
_cruize between the two coaſts; and, 
as he had been threatened with a 
court martial for having made ſome 


bObjection to ſailing, he did not doubt 
that he ſhould have been condemned 


had he returned without a battle. 
The number of guns on the ſide of 
the Dutch was 988, and of men 
6750. On the ſide of the Britiſh, the 
guns were 1066, and the men 8256, 
not including thoſe of the frigates and 


ſloops, of which the two frigates, the 


Beaulieu and the Circe, carry 68 guns 
and about o men. The Dutch 68 


gun ſhips are equal, it is ſaid, to our 


74's, their metal being heavier. 
The Venerable has ſuffered ſo 
much, that it is thought ſhe will be 


condemned as unfit for farther ſer- 
vice. The whole attention of the. 


enemy was particularly directed a- 
gainſt her from the onſet : for the firſt 
hour ſhe had five ſhips of the enemy 
upon her, and a frigate upon her 
ſtarboard bow, which did her great 
Injury, while ſhe was unable to bring 
a gun to bear upon this inſignificant 
enemy, without expoſing herſelf to 
the rake of her opponent's ſhips of 
the line, on-board of which ſelect 


artillery-men, with braſs field. pieces, 


were placed, for levelling at the Ve- 


nerable's ſignal, and other colours; 
and ſtriking her, as ſhe heeled, below 
her water-mark. The enemy in this 
plan too well ſucceeded : they ſoon 


ſhot away her enſign from the ſtaff, 


which, being re-hoiſted on the mizen 
ſtaff, was again cut away; and almoft 
at the ſame moment the blue at the 
main was Carried off by a ſhot : this 
being obſerved by a ſeaman of the 
name of Crawford, he flew up the 
maſt, and nailed the colours to the 
maſt- head! We need not add that this 
enterprifing tar has been marked by 
the admiral for peculiar protection, 


Almoſt every large ſhot which the 


Venerable received was of a dilabling 


kind: the two chain-pumps were 
rendered uſeleſs early in the action; 


in twenty minutes ſhe made twenty = 
five inches of water, and at the clole 


ot the conflict ſhe had nearly five feet 
water in her hold, and could not 
have ſwum, without the timely ſuc- 


cour of the Powerful and Director, 
fifteen minutes longer! At one port, 
on the lower deck, ſhe had 12 men 


out of 14 killed and wounded by the 


buriting of an enemy's ſhot. 

In the courſe of the engagement, 
Admiral Onflow's ſhip was at one 
time in the moſt imminent danger, 
being attacked by four of the Dutch 
ſhips at once. 
ſhe took fire, and was obliged to be 
towed out of the line. A brig, arm- 


ed with eighteen pounders, had the 
audacity to get under Adm. Onllow's 


ſtern; he got fix guns to bear upon 


her, and ſunk her with every man 


on-board. | 
The Delft of £6 guns, one of the 


captured ſhips, which the Ruſſel had 
in tow, unfortunately foundered with 
in fight of the Engliſh coaſt; and, 
lamentable to relate, the whole of her 
crew, and two Engliſh marines, were 


engulphed in the pityleſs deep, be- 
fore any aſſiſtance could be afforded 
them. The ſhip at the time was only 
half a mile diſtant from the iand. 

_ Rear-admiral Story, and three o- 
ther ſhips, deſerted their brave com- 
mander in the very beginning of the 
action. They were not even cleared 
and ready for battle when it began. 


During this conteſt 
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Story fired a ſingle broadſide, and 


made ſail directly for the Texel, into 
which he and the other ſhy ſhips were 
ſeen to enter the next morning, It 
they had fought with the gallantry of 


their companions, it is certain we 


ſhould have had a more ſanguinary 
ſtruggle for the victory. 

Ihe manner in which Adm. Dun- 
can received De Winter, an his being 


brought on-board the Venerable, 


places the humanity of his heart in 
the ſtrongeſt light. His firſt queſtion 


to him was whether he had a wife and 
family, or relations ſo near that he 


wiſhed them to have immediate in- 


formation of his being in ſafety : if 


he had, he begged him to go into his 
cabin and write to them, and a flag 
of truce ſhould immediately go off 


| with the letter. 


Captain Burgeſs, of the Ardent, 


who was killed in the action, was an 


old and experienced officer. He was 
brought up under Admirals Rarring- 
He led the Ardent 
into action in a very gallant manner ; 
and, although his ſignal was made 


twice to engage, ſtill he did not think 


the Ardent cloſe enough, but reſer- 
ved his fire till he was ſo near that e- 


very ſhot ſtruck the enemy. The 
Ardent, ſoon after, was engaged and 
ſurrounded by five ſhips of the enemy, 
among the number the Dutch Admi- 
Captain Bur- 
geſs was untortunately killed when 


ral de Winter's ſhip. 


the Ardent was in that ſituation. By 
His death the country has loſt a va- 


luable officer of great nautical Know- 
ledge and abilities; from his recti- 
tude of conduct he was beloved by 
his officers and ſhip's company, The 


ſpirit and humanity of this excellent 


officer cannot be better illuſtrated 


than by the following anecdote, on 
the authenticity of which we can 


rely: — One day laft ſummer, Capt. 
Burgeſs went to dine with Mr. Sykes, 
the navy agent, in Arundel-itreet. 
Standing at a window which over- 


hangs the river, he {aw a boy in the 
water, in danger of being drowned. 
Without a moment's heſitation or de- 
lay, Captain Burgeſs itripped off his 
coat, threw up the laſh, and leaped 


Into the water, from whence he ſoon - 
| brought the boy fate to land, and 


with life, The feeling that could in- 
cite to ſuch an act, could only be that 
of the moſt exalted courage and phi- 


lanthropy. Captain Burgeſs enjoy- 
ed a penſion of 100l. a year from his 
majeſty, which now ceaſes, as he has 
no children to apply for its being 
continued to them. He was ſucceed- 


ed in the command by Lieutenant 


John Phillips. 

Mr. J. P. Tindal, killed on-board 
the Monarch, was ſecond ſon of Mr. 
Robert Tindal, of Chelmsford, a 
young gentleman of very promilin 
talents, which he directed with dib | 
tinguiſhed zeal to his profeſſional pur- 
ſaits. The Monarch has had the 
luck of taking Dutch admirals. She 
is the ſhip on-board of which was 
Admiral Elphinſtone, who took Ad- 
miral Lucas, in Saldanha-bay. 

The city of London was illumi- 
tated three nights on the occalion 
and Admiral Duncan's chariot was 
drawn by the mob from Fleet-ſtreet_ 


to Guildhall on Lord-mayor's day; 


and never was a man received with 
greater enthuſiaſm in the city than 
this gallant officer. The ladies greet- 
ed him from the houſes with huzzas 


and waving of their handkerchiefs. 


Captain Trollope's carriage was alſo 
drawn by the populace. | 
We ſhall conclude with a few par- 


ticulars relative to the Dutch admi- 


ral, who was taken prifoner in this 
action. | 

John William de Winter, the Dutch 
admiral, is the fon of Mr. de Winter, 
formerly u captain inthe Dutch army, 
who died governor or ſub-governor 
of Berbice. At firſt ſetting out in life, 
the admiral was in the ranks, as life- 
guardman to the preſent ſtadtholder. 


.—Leaving the army he entered as a_ 


midihipman on board the fleet, and 


was in the engagement off the Dog- 
ger Bank, on board the Batavier. He 


was promoted about the year 1982 to 


the rank of lieutenant, and ſailed as 


ſuch during his two laſt voyages. In 
the year 1786, he returned from the 
laſt voyage, in the Batavier of 54 


guns, Capt. Spengler. Soon after his 
return he married a woman of hum- 


ble life, and in May 1787 quitted the 
navy to get a company af ſoldiers in 
the pay "of the city of Amſterdam. 


He 
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He was garriſoned at Utrecht; but 
on the approach of the Pruſſians he 
made off. Scon afterwards he ap- 
peared in France, and was promoted 
in the French army under the late 
* King to a majority. Upon the revo- 
Jution, when his commiſſion was no 
more, he turned ſides, and became a 
ſtaunch republican, ſerving in a low 
ſtation during the firſt periods of the 
public confuſion. He ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his active zeal in 

correſponding with the Dutch pa- 
triots then in France, and at laſt en- 
tered his native country, ſword in 
hand, under General Pichegru, as a 
general of brigade. He was imme- 
diately ſent to take poſſeſſion of the 
fleet then lying in the ice in the New 
Diep, and ſigned the capitulation with 
the late Vice-Admiral Reintjes, who 
commanded there. In the New Diep, 
he alſo took poſſeſſion of ſeveral Eng- 
liſh ſhips, and appropriated the moſt 


part of the plunder to his own uſe. 


This laid the foundation of his pre- 
ſent fortune, together with the moſt 
zealous profeſſion of high republican 
principles. 

Admiral de Winter is between thir- 
ty five and forty years of age. He is 


a tall handſome man, plain in his 


manners, and joins to the moſt un- 
daunted courage an uncommon Ar- 
dour and activity, as he has evinced 
on various occaſions. 5 | 

__ Notwithſtanding that de Winter 
was ſo many years out of the ſea- ſer- 
vice (from 1987 to 1795, the period 


during which he was in the French 
of leſs ſurpriſe that the victory turned 
out ſo deciſively in favour of the 


armies), and although, previouſly to 
his being raiſed to the rank of admi- 
ral, he had never ſerved in the navy 
jn a higher capacity than that of cap- 


tain-lieutenant, he is ſaid to poſſeſs 


great nautical {kill and knowledge. 

In the commencement of the pre- 
ſent war, the corps of Dutch patriots 
was very conſiderably increaſed, and 
ſerved with great diſtinction in all 
their campaigns with the French ar- 
mies; but it was moſt particularly 
ſerviceable to them in the conqueſt of 
Holland, when the legion was led on 
by de Winter and Daendels, who had 
been raiſed on account of their great 
bravery and military ſkill, to the rank 
of generals in the French fervice. 

ks 


The Dutch patriots having, in the 


ever memorable winter of 1795, with 


the aſſiſtance of the French, cauſed 
the ftadtholder and all his family to 
take refuge in this country, thought 
they could not truſt their former ad- 
mirals, who were known to be ſtrong— 


ly attached to the Orange party, and 


the command of their fleet was given 
to de Winter, who had already fought 
fo nobly in their cauſe. 

Admiral de Winter tranſmitted to 
Holland a very long account of every 


particular which took place between 


him and Admiral Duncan, on the 


11th ult. at the concluſion of which 
he ſays, the bad ſucceſs of this en- 
gagement is to be attributed to the 


follow ipg cauſes : 
Iſt. The Engliſh force, although 


equal in number, exceeded that of 


the Batavains as to ſhips of the line. 
2d. The Engliſh ſhips having been 


together at ſca during the ſpace of 


nineteen weeks, the particular ca- 
pacity of all the ſhips was known to 
them, with relation to each other; 


which it muſt be allowed, is of the 
utmoſt importance and advantage in 
nautical maneuvres. This was not 


the caſe with the Dutch.  _ 
3d. The advantage of the attack. 


4th. The early retreat of ſix Ba- 
tavian ſhips from the action. And 
among thoſe that remained were four 
very indifferent ſailers, to which may 


be attributed the breaking of the 


line. Add to this, that having loſt. 


the advantage of attack, and being 
partly forſaken, it becomes a matter 


Engliſh. Upon the whole, without 
magnifying Batavian courage beyond 
what was exemplined in this memo- 
rable engagement, and admitting that 


_ caſual circumſtances had been equal- 
ly favourable to them as to the Eng- 


Iiſh, and Admiral de Winter's ſignals 


been obeyed and executed with the . 


ſame promptitude as Admiral Dun- 


can's were, it is no improbable con- 


jecture, that ſome of the Britiſh fleet 


would at this time have been moored 
in the Texel, as a momento of Bata- 
vian proweſs, and a monument tothe 


memory of the 1ith of October, 
1797+ N 1 | 
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E R the vaſt ſurface of the main, 


Reſounding loud in battle's rage; 
10 vict'ry yields the ſovꝰ reign plain 


To Albion's naval ſage. 


Sweet are the notes the brave inſpire; 


The Muſes ſtring their golden lyre; 


And the triumphant choral lay 
Greets Britan's martial way. 


When far along the threat'ning ſkies 


Loud thunder rolls and ſtorms ariſe; 


Wide o'er creation's varied face 


Nature's diſrob'd of blooming grace: 


Wnilſt fertile fields the torrents haſte 
telentleſs whelms in dreary waſte. 
Now, orient through the clouded air, 
The homeward trav'ller joys to view, 
Auſpicious to his happy pray'r, 
Tints of ethereal blue: | | 
Mute are his hopes and huſh'd his fears, 


Glad harbingers of radiance dawn; 


For Sol, majeſtic he appears, 


the ſiniling lawn. 


So, hoſtile o'er Europa's land, 


Lo! diſcord rears her fatal band; 
While the dire clang of war rebounds. 


In diſmal groans and hideous founds. 
Though Albion to her rocky ſhores _ 


Yet, while the foe the triumphs o'er, 


Her widows weep, her orphans mourn ; 
And each loud ſounding cannon's OAT, 


Shakes Mala s ſable urn. 


Rut here amid the low ring zoom, 
New laurels rite of orient bloom; 


And o'er Britannia's dauntlets head 


Unfading beams of honour thed. 


O may the olive wreath entwine + 
Round vict'ry's trophied thrine.“ 
Triumphant thus in placid lay, 


hilft toe and delfolation ceaſe, 


Shall grateful Britons blets the day, 
When Duncan rul'd the main and gave 
a nation peace. 


V 


Wiru a PRESENT Of a PENKNIEE. 


KNIFE, dear girl, cuts love ſome 
ſay. 
Mere modiſh love perhaps it may z 


For any tool of any kind 
Can ſep'rate what was never void. 


The knife that cuts our love in two 


Will have much tougher work to do; 
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Muſt cut your . ſoftneſs, worth, and ſpirit, 
Down to the vulgar ſize and merit: 
To level yours with modern taſte, 


Muſt cut a world of fenſe to waſte ; 


And, from your ſingle beauty's ſtore, 
Chip what would dizen out a ſcore. 


The ſelf- ſame blade from me mutt ſever 


Senſation, judgment, fight, for ever! 
All mem'ry of endearments paſt z 


All hope of comforts long to laſt ; 


All that makes fourteen years with you 
A ſurnmer—and a ſhort one too; 
All that affection feels and fears, 


When hours, without you, ſeem like years. 
»Till that be done (and I'd as ſoon 


Believe this knife will chip the 1 
Accept my preſent, undeterr'd, 


And leave their proverbs to the heed. 
* Ifin a kiſs (delicious treat !) | 


Your lips acknowledge the receipt, 
Love, fond of ſuch ſubſtantial fare, 


And proud to play the glutton there, 
All thoughts of cutting will diſdain, 
: Save e and come HR. 


Lights up the wanderer's path and f preads | 


Tar PEASANT. 


H! ſimple ſwain, who homeward 
bend'ſt thy way, 


| Thou know'ſt not bow ſuperior i is thy lots 


Whofe joys are center'd in thy little cot, 
And all thy cares to meet the coming day - 


Tho' coarſely clad, and humble is thy fare, 


And the ſtern *ſquire thy hard-earn'd mite 
demand, 

Content thou wield'ſt the hook, with health- 
ful hand, 

And cheering ſong, and boſom light: as air. 


Thou, known not in the giddy haunts of 
fame, : 
Hait ne'er for monarchs' intles or glory 
ſigh'd; 


Thou would { not in the purple field have 


dy d, 
To gain poſthumous honours and a name. 


Nor waſt thou ever in the Muſes' train, 


A cheerleſs wand'rer, hated by mankind. 


Chaunting thy ſorrows to the winter's wind, 
And panting atter claſſic pride in Vain. 


But, happy in thy children and thy wi: 7-08 
The neat fire- ſide, the tender greeting ſiniles, 
Their pleaſing prattle and endearing wiles, 


hBoaſt thou the pleaſures of domeſtic lite ! 


Far ſweeter joys than all the world can give! 
Ah! keep them, peaſant, ſeck no other blils 


But, happy ever, in a ſtate like this, 


Breathe qaict- and as quiet ceaſe to live. 
1 4 f. 
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A So NG AY MR. Dinpih, 


1 may ſing of your waggoners, 
a ploughboys, and watchmen, 
Your lamplighters ſailors, and peddlifiy 
Jews, 
There's no trade like mine, for you're fo 
ſure to catch men, 
Rich, poor, old, and ugly, all rading the 
news: | | 
While round with my papers ſtrait for- 
ward I'm going, 
My matters they find me employment 
enough ; 
For we make out the buſineſs with puffing 
and blowing, 


My horn's after blowing whatever they. 


| puff. | 
And between us both to 
Botheroo ! ditheroo! merry and friſky, - 
My horn always made as much note as 
he cou'd ; 


For fure as dear Dublin's the country fo I drew the ſword for thoſe whoſe cauſe 


__ whiſky, 
It muſt be an ill wind that blows — 
good. 


If our Oracle ever mould fail, tis no 


wonder; 
The Times are complain'd o as not al- 
ways right; 


And ſometimes the Sun, Juſt by way ofa F 


blunder, 
He ſets in the morning and riſes at night: 
Then 'twould puzzle your worthips' my 
ptan to unlock it, 
How often I travel, regardleſs of harm, 
With a Star in my fiſt, and the Wor Idin 
my pocket, 
And carry a Telegraph under my arm. 
And then you tee I'm like the Public 
Ledger, open to all parties and influ- 
enced by none, and that's the * ay [ 
| botheroo, ditheroo, &c. 


Then I've all the agraable news of the 
| nation, 

Your battles and murders, and ſuch pret- 
ty jokes, 
Wid your parliament fpaaches, arrah t 
| botheration, | 

And the nate little things that are done 
by great folks. 


Then 1 lump every accident, death, or 


promotion, 
Lamentables, laughables, all in a ſtring, 
Wid wedlock and hanging, tor tome have 
a notion, 


That one nooſe and 'tother is juſt the 


ſame thing. 

And by my conſcience I think ſo my ſelf, 
for a man had better be tuck'd up at 
once, than plagu'd with a perpetual bo- 
theroo, dither 00z &c. 


* 


Muſt be ming 
ut love him. He is one whom many wrongs 
Have ſicken'd of the world, There Was 


Call him Miſanthropy. 


MAGAZINE. 
, Tux RETIRED SOLDIER. 
ND havel left the country of my foes, 
Whoſe fields, war blaſted, drench'd 
in human gore, | 
Dead to the ſeaſon's call, in ruins lie; 
To view my own with nature's bieflings 
ſmile? 
Each rich incloſure, rip'ning, now prefents 
Its golden ſurface to the foſtering ſun. 


My orchard's loaded branches ſcents the 


gale, 


And round my cot ten thouſand flowrets 


bloom. — 
As here | fit beneath my fay'rite tree, 
While active memory ponderso'erthe paſt; 


Methinks, hear approving conſcience ſay, 


„When honour prompts, and Juſtice lifts 
the ſpear, 


Phe ſoldiers' tolls are ſancliffed by heaven. 


Within the ſacred records is't not ſaid, 


The God of battles ſtopp'd his glorious ſun 


To favour thoſe whom juſtice call'd to 
arms?“ | 


was good, 
Saw, with a ſoldier's eye, my comrade fall; 
Felt, with a ſoldier's heart, for thoſe who 
bled— 3 


But kept my tear till now! 


Heaven take my praiſes for alife preſery d, 


Devoted now to piety and peace. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


EAR me, ye powers denignant! ; 
there 15 one 
inmate—for I may not chooſe 


a time 


Wen he would weep tohear of wickedneſ⸗ > 


And-wonder at the tale; when for the _— 
preſt 


He felt a brother's pity, to the oppreſſor 


A good man's honeſt anger. Hisquick eye 
Betray'd cach riſing feeling, every thought 
Leapt to his tongue. When firſt among 


mankind 


He mingled, by nimſelf he judg'd or them, 


And lov'd and truſted them, to wiſdom 
deaf, 


Andtook them to kiebofom. Falſehood niet 


ler unſuſpecting victim, fair of front, 


And lovely as Apega's ſculptur'd form, 


Like that falſe image caught his warm 


embrace 


And gor'd his open breaſt, Thereptile race 
Clung round his boſom, and with viper 


folds 


Encircling, ſtung the fool who foſtered : 


them. 
His mother was Simplicity, his fire 
Benevolence; in earlier days he bore 


His father's name ; the world who injur'd 


him 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


Extras of ſeveral Letters from Rea r- 


admiral Harvey, Commander in Chic 


at the Leeward lands, to Evan Ne- 


Pean, Eig. dated Prince of Wales, in 
Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, Oct. 5. 
lk, Be pleaſed to acquaint their lord- 
| ſhips, that his majeſty 's-ſhip Bittern, 
_ commanded by Lieutenant E. Kittoe, fell 


in with, the 13th ult. off Tortola, and 
captured, the French ſhip privateer 


I' Agreable, of 18 guns, nine and fix 
pounders, and 115 men, which had left 


Guadaloupe two days before, and taken 


nothing; had been juſt fitted out, is a faſt 
ſailer, and coppered, _ 35 
The capture of this veſſel under her firſt 


equipment is of much conſequence ; and 


the very ſpirited manner in which ſhe was 
attacked and captured in the night, (al- 
though without reliſtance,) does great | 


credit to the conduct of Lieut. Kittoe. 
His majeity's ſhip Lapwing, on the 1ſt 
of Auguit, being to the northward of 


Tortola, in lat. 22 deg. 20 min. captured 
Le Regulus French privateer ſloop, be- 


longing to Porto Rico, of 4 guns and 
twenty-ſix men, which Capt. Barton ſent 


to St. Chriſtopher's; ſhe had been out 15 
days, and had captured an American brig. 


His majeſty's thip Scourge captured, the 
28th ult. off Mariagalante, La Sarazine 


French ſchooner privateer, belonging to 
_ Guadaioupe, of 6 guns and 58 men, 


which Capt. Warren lent to this iſland, — 


She had been out ten days, but had taken 


nothing. 


His majeſty's ſhip Tamer, Capt. Mar- 


tin, has captured and ſent to Barbadoes 


three French privateers belonging to Gua- 


daaloupe, the force of which, with their 
names, and the dates of their capture, are 
as follows: % og wn: 
4th Auguſt, 1797. Le Pont d' Arcoll, 
cutter, 4 guns and 48 men, off Maria- 


Zalante. 


8th ditto. Le Renard, cutter, 10 guns 
and 71 men, oft Martinique, L' tile, thip, 


14 guns and 135 men, off Barbadoes.— 
They had been out a very ſhort time, and 


the two former had not taken any thing; 
but the latter had captured ong Enylith 


and two American veſſels. 9080 

Encloſed is an account of captures and 
re-captures made by the thips of his ma- 
Jeſty's ſquadron under my command, as 
againſt their reſpective names expreſſed, 
between the 25th of July, 1797, and the 
date hereof; alſo an account of veſlels 


detained, under neutral colours, and li- 


hcllcd in the court of admiralty, for the 


re- captured 


N 2 


cauſes Rated in the ſaid account, during 
that period. FV 
Brig Deciſion, of 200 tons and 8 men, 
from Cape Frangois to Porto Rico, in bal- 
laſt, belonging to Cape Frangois; re- 
captured by the Babet. | 
Brig Schylhill, of 100 tons and 8 men, 
from New York to Porto Rico, laden with 
flour, belonging to Philadelphia, taken by 
the Babet ; detained, ſuppoſed to be 
Spanith property. | 5 


Barque &olus, of 180 tons and 10 men, 
from Marſeilles to St. Thomas, laden 
with wines, belonging to Copenhagen, 
taken by the Babet; detained, cargo 
French property. Ng. EY 

Brig Experiment, of 400 tons and 12 
men, from Guadaloupe to St. Thomas, 
agen with ſtaves and ballaſt, belonging to 

z uadaloupe; detained, cargo French pro- 
Pert). | | 


* 


Brig Mary, of 158 tons and 10 men, 


from Wilmington ro Martinique, laden 


with lumber, belonging to Philadelphia; 
by the Invincible. | | 
Sloop Telegraph, from Bermuda to Mar- 


tinique, laden with pitch, tar, &c. be- 


Bittern. | 5 Cs 
Ship Lyon, of 188 tons and 11 men, 


longing to Bermudas; re- captured by the 


from Bo urdeaux to St. Thomas, laden 


with plantation ſtones, belonging to 
Boſton, taken by the Bittern; detained, 


irregular papers and contraband googs. 


Sloop Mary, of 104 tons aud 10 men, 
from St. Thomas to Surinam, laden with 


caſh and dry goods, belonging to St. 
Thomas, taken by the Matilda; detained, 
falſe invoice, crew conſiſting of enemies. 


| Ship. Roſe, of 350 tons, from St. Vin- 
cent to St. Pierre's, laden with wine and 
dry goods, belonging to London; re- 
captured by the Vengeance. | i 
Schooner Blazing Star, of go tons and 
6 men, trom Cuiagoa: to St. Thomas, 


laden with indigo, coffee, &c. belonging 


to New York, taken by I'Aimable ; de- 


tained, ſuppoſed enemy's property. _ 


Ship Mary, 220 tons, 10 guns, and 17 
men, from Demerara to Liverpool, laden 
with coffee, ſugar, &c. belonging.to Li- 
verpogl ; re-captured by.]'Aimable. 

Brig Abbey, of 230 tons, 10 guns, and 
13 men, from . Demerara to Liverpool, 
laden with coffee, ſugar, &c. belonging to 
Liverpool; re-captured by l'Aimable. 
Ketch John, of 258 tons and 16 men, 
from the Iſle of France to Salem, laden 
with indigo, coffee, ſugar, &c. belonging 
to Salem; re- captured by l'Aimable. 


The Alexandrian ſchooner, of 6 guns 


and 40 men, tender to his majeſty's ſhip 
75 1 . Prince 
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Princeof Wales, having failed from hence, 


under the command of Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Wood- Senhouſe, in queit of ſome 
privateers that were ſaid to be off this 
iſland, fell in with, the 15th of Augutt 
laſt, La Cocq French privateer, of 6 guns 
and 334 men. After an action of three 
quarters of an hour, ſhe flruck, having 
two men killed and five wounded. The 
ſame evening the Alexandrian attacked 
another ſchooner, of greater force, which, 
after a running action of ſome time, eſcap- 
ed by the darkneſs of the night. The 
conduct of Lieutenant Senhoute, the of- 
ficers, and men, of the Alexandrian, on 
this occaſion, was highly ſpirited and 
meritorious. - | 1 | 
Another letter from Rear-admiral Har- 
vey, dated Oct. 22, 1797, encloſes one 
from Lieut. W. Wogd Senhouic, of his 


majeſty*s ſhip Prince of Wales, command- 


ing the Alexander armed tender, giving 
an account of the capture of I Epicharis 
Privatcer, of 8 guns and 74 men, be- 
longing to Guadaloupe. 

Captain Faulknor, in his majeſty's ſip 
Diana, has captured, and ſent into Cork, 
a faſt-ſailing French corvette named La 
Mouche, of 18 guns and 123 men, fitted 
out from Rochelle as a privateer. _ 
Captain Cunningham, commander of 
his majeſty's ſhip Clyde, on Dec. 13, 1797, 
captured the French privateer brig, Suc- 
ceſs, from Bayonne ; out fifteen days, 
having captured only one American Vveſfel. 


Captain Cunningham, had alſo cap- 


tured La Dorade, a ſhip privateer from 
Bourdeaux, copper theathed, pierced for 
18 guns, with 12 guns and 93 men on- 
board, and put her under the care of a 
young man, who had been maſter of the 


Clyde more than 12 months, who, pro- 


bably from an emulation of exhibiting 


the capabilities of the prize, and his own 
conduct in an advantageous point of view, 


Carried too great a preſs of fail upon her; 

the melancholy conſequence was, that ſhe 
__ upſet, and himſelf, with a midſhipman 
and 17 feamen, were drowned. 


Copy of a. Letter from Capt. Robert Bar- 
Loro, of his Majeſty's Ship Phebe, to 
| Tuan Nepean, Ej/q. dated in Cawſand 
Bay the 260th mant 

Sir, Be pleaſed to inform their lord— 
ſhips, that on the 21ſt inſt. at tea A, M. 
being with his majeſty's ſhip under my 
command in lat. 48 deg. 30 min. north, 
lat. 10 deg. welt, we diſcovered one of 
the enemy's frigates, which, about nine 


o'clock the ſame evening, we had the good 


fortune to come up with and capture, after 
an action which laſted upwards of two 
hours, e tirade gat e 50 
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To account to their lordſhips for its 


continuing ſo long, it will be neceſſary to 


trouble them with ſame detail. The dif- 


ference in point of ſailing between the 


two thips being inconſiderable, the da- 
maged pur malts, ſails, and rigging, very 
much with her ſtern chace guns; and, at 


the moment when we were nearly in a 


fituation to commence our attack, the 
put in ſtays, the Phœbe being at this time 
under a crowd of fail; and as, from the 
darkneſs of the night, the enemy's dif- 


poſition for tacking could not be diſcover- 


ed, a few minutes neceſſarily elapied be- 


fore we could tack to follow her, after 


exchanging broadſides on paſſing. This 
manceuvre encreaſed our diſtance,, and 
ſubjected us a ſecond time to the fire of 
her ſtern chace, with which they were but 
too ſucceſsful in cutting up our fails avd 
rigging. At length, about ten o'clock, 
we got fairly alongſide of her, when, after 


a handſome refiftance of three quarters of 


an hour, ſhe ſtruck. © | 
She proves to be La Nereide of 36 guns, 
viz. 26 twelve. pounders on her main 
deck, 8 ſix-pounders and 2 thirty-two 
pounder carrunades on the quarter deck, 
manned with 3 5 men, commanded by 
Captain Canon; ſailed from Rochefort 
15 days before, and yictualled for four 
months. Our lofs, in killed and wound- 
ed, is one ſeaman, two marines, killed; 


five ſeamen, five marines, wounded. 


That of the enemy amounts to 20 men 
killed and 55 men wounded. EIS 
| = „%%% 3 TO 19 
The Earl] of St. Vincent, in a letter to 
Evan Nepean, Elq. dated Ville de Paris, 


in the Tagus, Dec. 9, 1797, encloſes the 


following from Captain Sotheron: — 


Letona, in the Tagus, Dec. 7, 1797. 
My Lord, I have the honour to inform 


Four lordſhip, that his majeſty's ſhip La- 
tona, under my command, captured, on 


the 29th ult. in lat. 39 deg. 40 min. N. 
long. 16 deg. W. Litbon bearing E. by S. 
diſtant 107 leagues, 'Aigle, a French pri- 


vateer ſchooner belonging to Bourdeauz, 
pierced for 14, mounting 12, {mall car- 


riage guns, with 62 men, commanded 


'by Fran. Harimendy. She ſailed from 
Le Paſſaye, near Bayonne, on the 6th of 


laſt month; and had not taken any thing. 
I have allo the pleature to inform your 
lordſhip the Latona captured, on the 3d 


inſt. in lat. 39 deg. 45 min. N. long. 11 
deg. 33 min. W. Liſbon bearing E. S. E. 
diſtant 40 leagues, I'Intrepide, a French 


corvette brig fitted out from Nantes as à 
Privateer, pierced tor 18 guns, carried 12 


ſix-pounders, 2 18- pound carronades, and 
1 long braſs 12-pound gun. She threw _ 
all of them overboard during the chac.,, _ 


except 


* 


2 


4 
; U 
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except the braſs gun, and one ſix-pound- 
er, which ſhe kept as ſtern chacers, and 
fired without effect until we got nearly. 
alongſide of her. She had 83 men on- 
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board, was commanded by Monf. Jean 
Candeau; had taken only a galliot, a 
Bremener, from Faro, bound to Liverpool, 
laden with fruit. F. SOTHERON. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


PROcESSION To Sr. Paul's. 


UESDAY the 19th of December being 
appointed for the general thankſpiv- - 


ing, and for his majeſty's attendance at 
St. Paul's, dragoons were placed, at a Ve- 
ry early hour, at all the entrances from 
Weſtminſter, Mary-le- bone, and the o— 


ther weitern diſtricts, into St, James's- 


ſtreet, Pall-mall, and the Strand; and 
from Temple- bar to the cathedral] the en- 
trances into the main {treets were cloſed 


by poſts and rails, in the manner directed 


by the lord- mayor. 
Long beiore day-light, the houſes in the 


| ſtreets through which the procetiion paſſed, 


began to fill; the foot guards were on 


duty by five 0 clock, and took their ſta- 


tions in the Strand. Soon after fix the 
Horle guards were on duty, and lined Pajl- 


mall and Charing-crofs, affiſted by a 


party of the queen's light dragoons. 

At ſeven o' clock, the ſeamen and ma- 
rincs, with their officers, atlembied in 
Palace- yard, and ſoon after eight o'clock 


the procetſion began in mne following 


order 
A diviſion ot marines Hom Chatham 


barracks, with a band of mulic ; ſeamen, 


{x in front, with their licutenauts and 
petty officers, with drawn 1woiits; an 


artillery waggon, with the French flags; 


12 ſeamen and 12 marines on each tide. 


Admirals Caldwell, Goodall, and Ha- 
milton, (as repreſcatatives of Lords i{owe, 


Bridport, and Hotham, ) in carriages, with 
labels, June 1, 1794; March 4» 17953 
and June 23, 1795; to mark the menio- 


rable actions on thoſe days, followed next. 


Then again a divition of ſeamen, preced- 


ing the artillery waggons with Spaniſh 
flags, in the lame order as the French 


flags; Vice-admiral Thomſon and Capt. 


- Harvey in carriages, as repreſentatives of | 
Lord St. Vincent aud Admiral Haivey 


again a diviſion of ſeamen, preceding the 


Dutch flags, attended as the others, fol- 


lowed by Lord Duncan, and Admiral 
Douglas (repreſentative of Lord Keith); 
and a detachment of marines cloſed this 


part of the proceiiion. 


The ſailor, who rode iu the car riage with 


the colours taken from the Dutch, was 


him who in the action of the r1th of 


Oct. nailed Admiral Duncan's flag to the 
top-gallant-maſt head, 


Next came the foreign miniſters; the 
Farlot Aylesford as captain of the yeoracn 


Covered. 


guards, the members of the houſe of 
commons, knights marſhalmen, maſters 
in chancery, judges, lords ſpiritual and 


temporal in their robes,—the ſpeaker and 


lord chancellor in ſtate. 

The royal cavalcade, conſiſting of 
twenty carriages, in which were ſucceſ- 
tively the Duke and Princeſs Sophia of 
Glouceſter, Dukes of Clarence and York, 


their majeſties in one carriage, and the 


princelles, preceded by the officers of 
ſtate, &c. 

The horfes of the twenty carriages of | 
Rate, amounting to 122, formed, perhaps, 
the tineſt equeſtrian exhibition ever teen 
in any country. Thoſe of the Duke of 
Glouce;ter were bays z of the Duke of 
York, white ; of the Duke of Clarence, 
roans; of their majeſties houſehold, 
black. This part of the proceflion was 


_uncommonly grand and unpreflive, and 


was cloſed by a Rong detachment of lite 


guards. 


lu this manner the proceſſion paraded 
to Temple-bar, where their majeſties 
were received by the lord- mayor, dreſſed 
in a crimfon velvet gown, mounted on a 
fine grey horſe, elegantly capariſoned, and 
bearing the ſword of the city, which he 
delivered to the king, with his head un- 
His majeſty accepted the civic 
compliment with the utmoſt politeneſs, 
and umm-diately returned the word to 
his lordſbip. 

Ine two therifls, and four of the com- 
mon council, attended to the cathedral, 


where the corporation received the king. 
At the weft door, the peers in their 


robes, attended by the king at arms, and 
other officers, met their majeſties, the 
sentlemen pentiouers being all in waiting. 

Exactly at a quarter paſt eleven, the 
great welt doors of St. Paul's were thrown 
open, and the royal proceſſion, being mer 
by the Biſhop of London, and the dean 


and chapter, in their robes, entered the 
cathedral, and detachments from the iſt 


and Coldſtream regiment of guards form- 


ed a double line from the welt door to the 


dome ground floor, which was flanked by 
two-divitions of marines in the rear; and 
circularly within, eight commanders flags 
taken from our three naval enemies, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, 
by Admirals Earl Howe, Earl St. Vincent, | 


and Viſcount Duncan, were diſplayed on 


che Be and left; the ſtatis borne by the 
ſeveral 
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feveral gallant flag-officers of Great Bri. 
tain, to whoſe ſuperior proweſs they were 
ftruck. Their majeſties were preceded 
by the Dukes of York, Clarence, and 
Glouceſter, and Prince Erncit, and fol- 
lowed by the five princeſſes, and faluted 
by the troops with reſted arms, the drums, 

cymbals, and other inſtruments, playing 
the Grenadiers march. As ſoon as the 
King arrived at the naval circle, he ſtop- 


ped, and ſpoke for ſome time to Lord 


Duncan, who ſupported the captured co- 
 Jours of the Dutch Admiral de Winter. 
He alfo pauſed a moment to ſpeak to Sir 


Alan Gardner, who bore the principal 


French ſtandard taken from that enemy 
on the 1ſt of lune. The queen paid thoſe 
gallant commanders a ſimilar compliment, 
and t he princeſſes greeted them, en paſſant, 

by reſpective curtſies. At the entrance of 
the choir, the court of aldermen were 
drawn up on the right to receive them, to 
whom the royal vititants paid alſo a 
marked reſpect. —On entering the choir, 
their majeſties were ſeated under a crim- 


| Jon canopy of ſtate, erected almoſt under 


the organ; and, when the royal family 
entered, a curtain was drawn, which en- 
clofed it entirely from the dome. The 


Princeſſes ſat on one ſide of their majeſ- 
ties, and the princes and Duke of Glou- 


cefter on the other, with the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, the lord chancel- 


lor, and the foreign miniſters, next them. 


The body of the choir was occupied by 


the ſpeers in nearly the ſame form as in 
the houſe of peers, the judges being ſeated 


on woolſacks; the peereſſes were in the 


ſeats on each fide, and the members of 
the houſe of commons, and the lord- 


mayor and court of aldermen, and their 
Jadies, in the galleries. The covering of 
the ſeats within the choir was crimſon, to 
correſpond with the velvet of the throne. 
"The other erections in the cathedral were 
covered with green baize. CES, 


within the cathedral every thing was 


conducted with equal decorum and pro- 
pPriety to what it was without. — Upon the 
Entrance of Lord Duncan and the other 
heroes whole exploits occaſioned the 
grand commemoration, the peereſſes, and 
All perſons preſent, roſe from their ſeats. 
The ſervice commenced about twelve, 
wherein the Rev. Dr. Hamilton aſſiſted 
jn the communion ſervice, in the room of 
pne of the new refidentiaries, The vocal 
Choir on this occaiion was removed into 
the organ-lott.—At the cloſe of the firit 
Jeflon, a naval proceſſion commenced to 
Choral muſic, from the body of the church 
to the choir, when the Britiſh admirals 
advanced with the colours above-men- 
tioned, which were ſupported by junior 


flag-officers, and the captains of thoſe. 
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ſhips to which they were ſtruck; they 
paſſed through the choir, where they 
were received by the dean and chapter, 
and by them ranged on both ſides the altar 
in conſecrated order.—The remainder of 
the ſervice being gone through, Dr. Prety- 
man, biſhop of Lincoln, as dean of St, 
Paul's, preached an excellent ſermon, 
appropriate to the oecafion, from the ſe- 
cond book of Samuel, chap. 22, verſes 


Miſt, ſecond, and third. 


At half paſt two o'clock, a fignal being 
given from St. Paul's that the tervice was 
over, the park and tower guns were fired. 
The proceſſion of the royal family's car- 
riages was reverſed on their return, their 
majeſties going firſt, and being joined by 
all the peers, commons, &c. &c. who 
were preſent in the choir. . 
The Ducheſs of Vork was not in the 


proceſſion, nor did the go to the cathedral, 


on account of the death of her father. 
Neither the prince or princeſs of Wales 
attended, becauſe his highneſs has, for 
the preſent, laid aſide all ſtate, as an ex- 
pedient of retrenchment. 

The king was dretled in blue and gold, 
the queen and princeſſes were dreſſed 
alike— in royal purple fatin robes, after 


the lateſt fathion, only juſt meeting in 
front, and falling ftraight downwards, 


with a rich gold lace trimmiug, and gold 


belts round the waiſt. The top was 


trimmed with lace. The royal family 


wore bandeaus, with feathers :—-the 


queen's was particularly noticed for its 
elegance, for, though made of gold, it 
moved with the elaſticity of a feather. 
The crowd in the ſtreets from St. 
James's to the cathedral was immenſe; 
but the detachments of dragoons, Which 
continued xiding from ſeven in the morn. 
ing, and the fuot-guards, which lined the 
pavement, kept the carriage-way entirely 
clear for the proceſſion, which reached 
the cathedral without the ſmalleſt inter- 
ruption. Their majeſties were every 
where received with reſpect; and, tho” 
the multitude did not frequently or loud. 
ly applaud, there was no expreſſion of un- 
becoming ſentiment, nor any breach of 
decorum. _ np „„ 
The houſes in the ſeveral ſtreets, thro“ 


which the proceſſion pailed, were filled | 


with company to the parapets ; and the 
ladies, who were dreiled for the moit 
part with great elegance, gave the latt 
charm to the coup di. SE 
The ſailors and marines were univer- 
fally cheered by the populace. The for- 
mer were headed by a number of lieute- 
nants and midſhipmen, who very politely 
returned the frequent ſalutes of their ad- 
miring country men. 3 
Mr. Pitt was hiſſed by the populace en 
e WT 
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Dis way to the cathedral ; in conſequence 
ot which he did not return in his carriage, 
but ſtopped to dine with the ſpeaker and 
ſome other gentlemen, in Doctor's Com- 
mons. He was eſcorted home in the even- 
ing by a party of the London light horſe. 
The ſtreets, from the palace to Tem- 
ple-bar, were cloſely lined on each fide 
by the horſe guards and the bth regi- 
ment of dragoons, and from thence to 
St, Paul's by the London militia, and the 
Eaſt-India volunteers, the light horſe aſ- 


lociation, and the gentlemen of the artil- 


lery company. The regiment of dragoons 
and ſeveral other corps continued to pa- 
rade the ſtreets of Weſtminſter for the 
greater part of the night, and all the other 

troops were under orders to attend at a 


minute's notice; but happily the peace- 


able demeanour of the people rendered 
their ſervice totally unneceſſary. | 
At an early hour in the evening, the 
populace in general had quietly diſperſed ; 
indeed, through the day, they manifeſted 

much good humour, which was not a lit- 


ts encreaſed by the fineneſs of the wea- 


ther, it being more like May than Decem- 
ber. No material accident occurred to 
mar the ſplendour of the day, which 
cloſed with great credit to all who had 
the conduct of its canonical, civil, and 


military, arrangements. On the whole, it 
was impoſſible to behold a more ſplendid. 


ght, or one better conducted. 
| ASSESSED Taxes. -. :: | 
Hovss or Commons, Dec. 18. Mr. 


Pitt ſaid, that he ſhould in a very few 


words ſtate to the houſe, the general na- 


ture of the modifications which he in- 
tended to fubmit with regard to the bil! 


for increaling the aſleſled taxes. He pro- 
poſed that the modifications ſhould apply 
10 the general amount of the houle-tax, 
_ the window-tax, and a farther abatement 
or the duty, in certain caſes, to thoſe 
_ houſekeepers who keep ſhops, and others 
who were to be included in the indul- 
gences; alſo he ſhould propoſe an aug- 
mentation inthe duty on thoſe who kept 

_ carriages and male ſervants, &c. His in- 


tention was to divide the ſeveral objects 


of aſleilment into different claſſes, and to 
place each under a ſeparate head, and to 


alter ſome of the pradations of taxation 


- from the manner in which they at preſent 
ſtood. With reſpect to the houſes and 

windows in general, he ſhould propole, 

inſtead of the ſcale which be at firſt ſub- 

mitted to their conſideration, to ſubſtitute 

the following rates, vi. 

Perſons occupying Houſes in which there 


are Shops, or which are uſually let ro. 


Lodgers. | | 
If the amount now paid to the differ- 
ent houſe and window duties, dog duty, 


per cent. 
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clock and watch duty, is under 31.— 

exempted. 3 

From 31. to 51. —1-1oth, or from 6s. to ros. 
51. to 71. 108. 1· th, or from 11 toxl.10s. 
71. 108. tool. — , trom il. 178. 6d. toazl. tos. 
10l. to 121. 108.— , or from zl. to 6l. 56. 
121. 108. to 151. — , fromgl. 7s. 6d tor 11 58. 


151. to 20l.— I, or from 151. to 20). 


20l. to 251.—1F, or from 251. to; 1l. 5s. 


25l. to 30.— 1, or from 371, 10s. to 451. 


3o0l.toz51.&up wards—2,or from 601.tv7ol. 
Perſons occupying Houſes not having 
Shops, or uſually letting Lodgings. 
If the amount now paid to the differ- 
ent houſe and window duties, dog dutys 


clock and watch duty, is now under 11.— 


exempted. 
From 11. to 21.— f, or from 5s. to 195. 
21. to31.—4, or from 11.to 11. 105, 
31. to 51.--2, or from 21. to 1. 158. 
5l. to l. 195. —1, or from 5l. to 51. 108. 
71. 10s. to iol.—1}, or from 11l. 58. toi 51. 
10l. to 121. 108 2, or from 20l. to 251. 
121, 108. to 15l.— 21, fromz 11.5s.toz 71.195 
151. to 20l.—3, or from q51. to 61. 


20l. to 30l.—32, or from 75l. to 1051. 


3ol. to 40l.—4, or from 120l. to 160l. 


Jol. to gol. —44, or from 180l. to 2251. 


gol. & upwards-—5, or 25ol. & upwards. 
Perſons keeping any Male Seryant, Pica- 


ſure Horſe, or Carriage, to pay in all 


_ Cafes a Sum equal to three tunes their 
preſent Pay ment on thoſe Articles. 
If they pay | OE 


From251.tozol.—324,orfrom871. 50s. to105! 


_zol. to gol. —4, or from 1201. to 1601. 
gol. to 50l. 4, or from Sol. to 2231. 


gol. upwards—- 5, or from 250l. Kc. 
Every innkeeper and perſon licenced 
to ſell ale, uſualiy having gueſts to fleep 
in their reſpective dwelling-houſes, and 
every ſchoolmaſter or perſon keeping any 
academy, and uſually having their ſcho- 
lars to board and lodge, to a number not 


leſs than ten, are entitled to the ſame 
exemptions granted to perſons who let 


lodgings or have ſhops. : 
Any perſon having tour children, and 
not more than ſeven, under ſixteen years 


of age, ſhall be entitled to an abatement. 


of 10 per cent. on the amount of the ad- 


ditional duty; any perion having eight. 


and not mote than nine, an abatement of 
15 per cent, and any perton having ten, 
ſuch children, an abatement at rate of 22 

No perſon exerciſing the medical pra- 
feſſion ſhall be liable to be aſſeſſed for a 


carriage with four wheels, or tor twa 
| horſes, nor for any number of horſes, 


mares, or geldings, kept for the purpoſe 
of riding, leſs than three, at more than a 
lingle additional rate. 15 
Evety non- reſident red or or yicar ſhall 
pay the duty upon his reQtorial or vi- 
| e cCarial 
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carial houſe, and not the curate who 
may reſide therein. 

Horſes uſed in huſbandry: are liable to 
an addition of two rates, with an excep— 
tion in tavour of perfons who occupy a 
farm the rent of which does not amount 


to 150 pounds a-year, and who make a 


Iivelihood folely thereby. 

Such perſons as hs ceaſed to keep 
any fervant, carriage, or horfe, previous 
to the 1Gth day of O&ober 1797, thall be 
exempted from any additional dutics im- 
poſed by this act. 

Perſons ch anging their dwelling-houſg 
ſhall ceaſe to be charged 
ments to which it was ſubject, provided 
they ſhall remove into another in which 
they may be liable to be again charged to 
the ſaid additional duty in reſpect there- 
of; and alto to the aniount of fuch other 
of the ſaid duties to which fuch perſous 
were afſeiied previous to uch removal. 

Perſons who ſhail Keep or ute any clock, 


watch, or time-keeper, after the 5th of 


January, 1798, ſhall be excinpted, unlels 
tuch perſons ſhall be charged with the 
duties thereon within the year ending on 
the above day. 

Dec. 30. Mr. Pitt moved, 
report of the aſſeſſed taxes bill ſhould be 
brought up. The ſchedule was then 
taken up, and a variety ow verbal and 
literal alterations were made in the ſe— 
vera! clauſes. 
whole, Mr. Pitt moved ior leave to bring 
up the additional claufes. | 

Clauſe 1 puts houſes licenced for re- 


ception of lunatics, 2. Places kept for 
public entertainment, 3, Huuſes Kept by 
royal academictans and atlociates of the 


Royal Academy of Ats, on the ſame 
footing as houſes uſually let to lodgers. 
4. Lxempts ſubalterns, 
miſſioned officers and privates of yeo- 
manry cavalry, enrolled previous to the 
roth of October, 1797, from the addi- 
tional duty on one horſe for each perſon. 
6. All ſtage-coachecs and others travelling 
for hire from the carriage duty. 7. Per- 
ſons keeping carriages nv: made uie of 
fipce the 5th of April, , are not to 
pay the increaſcd rate 
of corporations are 107 | 
Vants, horſes, and carriag 


pay for ſer- 
3, vied only in 


their official ſtations ung the year of 
office; ſherifls of counties are in like 
manner exempt. g. The addiiional rate 


on dogs, where a co poſition is now 


paid, is to be charged an the compotition. 
10. Proviſional cavalry exempt in like 

manner as yeoman cQivalry. il. Rev 
lates th. mode of charging perions at 
bathing-p!zc;, &c, here two or more 
houſes arc held by one perſon. 


with the afteil- - 


that the 


After going thioush the 


and 5. non-coms. 


„annual officers | 
merit were generally acknowledged. 


. vilman, of Snow-hill, 
12. Re. 
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ſpects new- built houſes not yet occupied. 


13 to 20 have various regulations, as 


appointing collectors, regulating their 
duties, their poundage, &c. 21 to 26 


order an account to be opened at the 


Bank of England, where perſons may 
pay in any part of their aſſeſfment, not 


leis than three inſtalments at a time, and 


receive a diſcount of 4 per cent. ſeveral 


| regulations refpecting the mode, &c. 


The houſe divided on a clauſe for al- 
lowing reccipts to be taken on * 
paper. — Carried 34 to 14. 

Mr. Burton brought! in a clauſe to em- 
power commuſlioners for building church- 
es, gaols, and bridges, to ſuſpend the 
erection and payment of the funds paya- 
ble to the creditors for 7 years. It was 
carried for three years. | 


The Epervier, French cutter privateer, 
of 3 guns, 2 {wivels, and ſmall arms, with 
24 men, having chated the Ann cutter 
into Alderney, Governor Le Meſurier or- 
dere a detachment of the troops of the 
garriton on board the cutter, and another 
veſſel in the road, who ſoon brought in 
the privatcer without loſs, 

Capt. Griffith in the Niger has cap- 


tured, off the Start, the Delphine French 


privateer cutter, pierced for 10 guns, 4 
mounted, and 38 men. She had taken 
the Active big of Jerſey. 

Capt. Lind, in the Termagant ſloop, 
has captured, olt Hull, le Victoire French 
ſchooner, of 14 guns, 74 men, ſhe had 
taken two collicrs. = 

Tueſday night Dec. 26, died, in his 73d 
year, at his daugitcr's houſe, in Grotve- 
nor-{quare, Mr. Alderman Wilkes, cham- 
berlain of the city of London, and F. R. S. 
In early life he was colonel of the Buck 
inghamihire militia, member of patlia- 
ment for Ayleſbury, and afterwards for 
Middleſex; elected alderman 1769, theriiF 
1771, lord-mayor 1774, and chamberlain 
1779. A patriot in the trueſt ſenſe of the 


_ word, his exertions and intrepidity added 


legal fecurity to the liberties of Englih- 
men. As a migiſtrate, his conduct was 
manly and exemplary. As chamberlain, 
his regularity of attendance and ſuperior 
Pa- 
tience and candour diſtinguithed his deci- 
ſions in the many cauſes which came daily 
under his cognizance in that office: and, 
whenever called on to deliver the fenti- 
ments of the corporation to diſtinguitked 
public characters, dignity and claſſical ele- 
gance were his peculiar characteriſtics. 

Mr. Alderman Clarke ſucceeds Mr, 
Wilkes as chamberlain; and Mr. Price, 
comes in as aldez- 
man of F ee. | 
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GEORGE rTnz FIRST, KING or GREAT BRITAIN. 


EORGE I. was fifty-four years 

old when he aſcended the Bri- 
tiſh throne. His mature age, his 
ſagacity and experience, his numer- 
ous alliances, and the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, all contributed 
to eſtabliſh his intereſts and promiſe 


him a peaceable and happy reign. 


His virtues, though not fhining, were 
ſolid; and he was of a very different 
diſpoſition from the Stuart family 
whom he ſucceeded. Theſe were 


known to a proverb for leaving their 


friends in extremity: George, on 
the contrary, ſoon after his arrival 
in England, was heard to ſav, «© My 
maxim is, never to abandon my 
friends, to do juſtice to all the world, 
and to fear no man.” To theſe qua- 


lities of reſolution and perſeverance, 


he joined great application to buſt- 
neſs. 


he ſtudied the intereſts of the king- 
dom he had left more than of thoſe 
he came to govern, EY 


The king, however, ſoon diſcover- 


ed his inclination to ſupport thoſe 


who had raiſed him to the throne, 
that is, the whig party, When he 
Tetired to his bed-chamber, after his 
frſt landing, he ſent for ſuch of the 
nobility as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves by their zeal for his ſucceſſion. 
He expreſſed the greateſt regard for 
the Duke of Marlborough, juſt then 
arrived from the continent, whither 


he had been driven by the violence 


of the tories. The ſame friendihip 
he profeſſed for the other leaders ot 
the whigs; but the tories found them- 
felves excluded from the royal ta- 
_ vour, The king did not ſeein ſenſi- 


ple that the monarch of a faction 
rules but one halt of his ſubjects. It 
was his misfortune, and conſequently | 


that of the nation, that he was hem- 


med round by men who ſoured him 


with all their own intereſts and pre- 
zudices. The whigs, while they pre- 
tended to ſecure the crown tor the 


king, were uſing all their art to con- 


firm their own intereſts, extend their 
connections, and give laws to their 
ſovereign.— The tories affirmed, Mat 

Vor. V. No. 68. 


One fault, however, with re 
gard to England, remained behind: 


2 2 


under a whig adminiſtration hereſy 


and impiety were daily gaining 
ground. The lower orders of the 


clergy joined in theſe complaints, 


and pointed out ſeveral tracts pub- 
liſhed in favour of Arianiſm and So— 
cinianiſm. The miniſtry not only 
refuſed to puniſh the delinquents, but 
filenced the clergy themſelves, and 
forbade their future diſputations on 
theſe topics. — The parliament was 
now diſſolved, and another called by 
a very extraordinary proclamation. 


In this the king complained of the 


evil deſigns of men diſaffedted to his 
ſuccellion ; and of their having miſ- 
repreſented his conduct and princi- 
ples. He expreſled his hopes, that 
his ſubjects would ſend up to parlia- 
ment the fitteſt perſons to redreſs the 
preſent diſorders. Le intreated that 
they would elect ſuch in particular as 
had expreſſed a firm attachment to 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion when it was 


in danger. In the election of this 


important parliament, uncommon vi- 
gour was exerted on both ſides; but 


by dint of the moneyed intereſt that 
prevailed in corporations, and the 
activity of the miniſtry, a great ma— 
jority of whigs were returned both in 
England and Scotland. | 


[1 


Upon the firſt meeting of this new 


Parliament, the moſt violent meaſures _ 


were reſolved upon againſt the late 
miniſtry. Part of them kept away 
from buſineſs, A committce was 
appointed to inſpect all the papers 
relative to the late treaty, and to pick 
out ſuch of them as might ſerve tor 
grounds of accuſation againſt the late 
miniſtry, The Earl of Oxford was 
impeached of high treaſon, and ſent 
to the Tower. The violence of the 
commons was anſwered with equal_ 
violence without doors. Tumults 
became every day more frequent, 

and every tumult ſerved only to in- 

creaſe the ſeverity of the legiſlature. 
They now paſſed an act, declaring, 


that, if any perſons to the number of 


twelve, unlawfully alſcmbled, ſhould 
continue together one hour after be- 


ing required to diſperſe by a juſtice 


of peace or other oflicer, and after 
8 5 hcariug 
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hearing the act againſt riots read in 
public, they ſhould be deemed guilty 
of telony without benefit of clergy. 

This is a very ſevere act, and one of 
the greateſt reſtrictions on the liberty 
of the ſubject that has paſſed during 
this century ; as by it all meetings of 


the people either for the purpoſes of 
amuſement or. redreſs are rendered. 


criminal, if it ſhall pleaſe any magi— 
ſtrate to conſider them as ſuch. 
Theſe vindictive proceedings ex- 
cited the indignation of the people, 
who perceived that the avenues of 


royal favour were Cloſed to all but a 
A rebellion commenced in 
Scotland, where to their other griev- 


faction. 


ances they joined that of the union, 


which they were taught to contider 


as an oppreſſion. The Earl ot Mar, 
aſſembling 300 of his vaſſals in the 
Highlands, proclaimed the pretender 

at Caſtleton; and ſetting up his fiand- 
ard at Braemar, allumedethe title of 
bicutenant-generali of his majeltys forces. 
To ſecond thete attempts, two vellels 


arrived from France, with arms, am- 


munition, and a number of officers, 
together with afurances to the earl, 


that the Pretender himieclf would 


; Mortly come over to head his own 
forces. 


In confequence ot this pro- 
miſe, the ear] ſoon found himlelt at 
the head of 10,000 Men, well armed 
and provided. | 

The Duke of Argyle reſolved to 


give him battle in the neighbourhood 


f Dumblain, though tis forces did 


ing both parties 
claimed the victory, 


to Argyle. 
progreſs of the enemy ; and in their 
_ circumſtances delay was defeat. 


not amount to halt the 
enemy. 


number ot the 
He drew up his army, which 


Mid not exceed 3500 men, in order of 
battle, 


The action was long and 
warmly conteited, but not decilive. 
It laſted the whole day, In the even- 
drew off, and both 
All the advan- 
tages of a victory, however, belonged 
He had interupted the 


fact, the Earl of Mar ſoon found his 


| Joſſes and diſappointments. increaſe. 


The caſtle of Iuverneſs, of which he 


was in poſſeſſion, was delivered up 


by Lovat, who had hitherto profeſſed 


to act in the intereſt of the pretender. 

The Marquis of Tullibardine forſooł 

the carl, in order to defend his on 
1 6 


s gun. ; 


out any reliitance, 
laſt ſtage of their 1ll-adviſed excur— 
lion; tor General Wills, at the head 


In 
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part of the country; and many of 


the clans, ſeeing no likelihood of com- 
ing toa ſecond e engagement, returned 
quietly home. 

In the mean time, the rebellion 


was ſtill more unſucceſsfully proſe— 


cuted in England. From the time 
the pretender had undertaken this 


wild project in Paris, in which the 


Duke of Ormond and Lord Boling- 
broke were engaged, Lord Stair, the 


Engliſh ambaffador there, had pene- 


trated all his deſigns, and ſent faith 
ful accounts of all his meaſures and 
of all his adherents to the miniſtry at 
home. Upon the firſt rumour, there- 
fore, of an inſurrection, they impri— 
ſoned ſeveral lords and gentlemen of 
whom they had a ſuſpicion. But 
theſe precautions were not able to 
ſtop the inſurreétion in the weſtern 
counties, where it was already be- 
All their preparations, how- 
ever, were weak and ill conducted; 

every meaſure was betrayed to 70. 
vernment as foon as projected, and 
many revolts were reprefled in the 
very outſet. The inſurrection in the 
northern counties came to greater ma- 
tarity. In the month of October 
1715, the Earl of Derwentwater and 
Mr, Forſter took the field with a 
body of horſe, and, being joined by 
{ome gentlemen from the borders of 
Scotland, proclaimed the pretender. 
J hey continued their march to Pen— 
rith, where the body of the militia 
that was aſſembled to oppoſe them 
fed at their appearance. From Pen- 
rith they proceeded by the way of 


Kendal and Lancaſter to Preſton, of 


which place they took poſleflion with- 
But this was the 


of 5000 men, came up to attack then; 
and from his activity there was no 
clcaping. They now, therefore, be- 
gan. to raiſe barricadoes about the 
rown, and to put the place in a pol- 


ture of defence, repulling the firſt 


attacks of the royal army with ſuc- 
cels, Next day, however, Wills was 
reinforced, and the town was inveſteg 
on all ſides. In this deplorable ſitua- 
tion Forſter hoped to capitulate with 
general; and accordingly ſent 
Colonel Oxburgh, who had been 

taken 
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taken priſoner, with a trumpeter to 
propoſe a capitulation. This, how- 
ever, Wills refuſed; alleging that he 
would not treat with rebels, and that 
the only favour they had to expect 
was to be ſpared from immediate 
{laughter. Theſe were hard terms, 
but no better could be obtained, 
They accordingly laid down their 
arms, and were put under a ſtrong 
guard. All the noblemen and leaders 
were ſecured, and a few of their of- 
ficers tried for deſerting from the 
royal army, and ſhot by order of a 
court- martial. The common men 
were impriſoned at Cheſter and Li- 
verpool; the noblemen and conſider- 


able officers were ſent to London, and 


led through the ſtreets pinioned and 
bound together, to intimidate their 
The rebellion being ended, the 
law was put in force with all its ter- 
rors; and the priſons of London 
were crowded with thoſe deluded 


perſons, whom the miniſtry ſeemed. 
| The com- 
mons, in their addreſs to the crown, 


reſolved not to pardon, 


declared they would proſecute in the 


molt rigorous manner the authors of 


the late rebellon; and their meaſures 


were as vindictive as their reſolutions 


were ſpeedy. The Earls of Der- 
wentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and 


Wintown, the Lords Widrington, 


Kenmuir, and Nairne, were impeach- 
ed; and, upon pleading guilty, all but 


Lord Wintown received ſentence of 


death. No intreaties could prevail 


upon the miniſtry to ſpare theſe un- 


happy men. The houle of lords even 


preſented an addreſs to the throne tor 


mercy, but without effect; the king 
only anſwered, that on this, as on 
all other occations, he would act as 
he thought moſt conſiſtent with the 


dignity of the crown and the ſafety of 


the people. Orders were accordingly 
__ diſpatched for executing the Lords 
Derwentwater, Nithſdale, and Ken- 
muir, immediately; the reſt were 


reſpited toa farther time, Nithſdale, 


however, had the good fortune to 
eſcape in woman's clothes that were 
brought him by his mother the night 
before his execution. Derwentwater 
and Kenmuir were brought to the 
{cattold on Tower-hill at the time ap- 


confederates. 
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pointed. Both underwent their ſen— 
tence with calm intrepidity, and ſeem- 
ingly leſs moved than thoſe who be. 


held them. | 


An act of parliament was next 
made for trying the private priſoners 
in London, and not in Lancaſhire 
where they were taken in arms. This 
was conſidered by ſome of the beſt 
lawyers as aa alteration of the ancient 


conſtitution of the kingdom, by whicly 


it was ſuppoſed, that every priſoner _ 
ſhould ve tried in the place where 
the offence was committed, as a jury 
of neighbours would be beſt qualified 
to enter into the nature of the offence, 
In the beginning of April, commil- 
ſioners for trying the rebels met in 
the court of common pleas, when the 
bills were found againſt Mr, Forſter, 
Mr. Macintoſh, and twenty of theic 
's. Forſter eſcaped from 
Newgate, and reached the continent 
in ſafety; the reſt pleaded not guilty. 
Pitts the keeper of Newgate, being 
ſuſpected of having connived at Forſ. 


ter's eſcape, was tried for his life, but 


acquitted. After this, Macintoſh, 
and ſeveral other priſoners, broke 
from Newgate, after having maſtered _ 
the Keeper and turnkey, and diſarm- 
ed the centinel. The court proceed- 

ed to the trial of thoſe that remained; 
four or five were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn. The judges 


appointed to try the rebels at Liver- 


pool found a conſiderable number of 
them guilty of high treaſon. Two— 
and-twenty were executed at Man- 
cheſter and Preſton ; about 1000 ex- 
perienced the king's mercy, if ſuch 


1t may be called, to be tranſported to 


North America. | | 
The rebellion being thus extin— 


guilhed, the danger of the ſtate was 


made a pretence for continuing the 
parliament beyond the term fixed for 
its diſſolution. An act, therefore, was 
made by their own authority, repeal. 
ing that by which they were to be 
diſſolved every third year, and the 
term of their duration was extended 
to teven years. This attempt in any 
delegated body of people, to increaſe 
their own power by extending it, is 
contrary to the firſt principles of juſ- 
tice. If it was right to extend their 
duration to ſeven years, they might _ 
b al 
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- alſo perpetuate their authority ; and 
thus cut off even the ſhadow of a no- 
mination. 


it were conſidered as diſaſfection. 
Tranquillity being thus eſtabliſhed, 
the miniſtry proceeded to ſecure the 
dependency of the Iriſh parliament 
on that of England. 
Anneſley had appealed to the houſe 
of peers of England from a decree 


made by the Iriſh peers, and their de- 


cree was reverſed. The Britiſh peers 
ordered the barons of exchequer in 


Ireland to put Mr. Anneſley in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by the 
decree of the lords in that Kingdom. 


The barons obeyed this order; and 
the Iriſh peers paſſed a vote againſt 
them, as having attempted to diminiſh 
the juſt privileges of the parliament 
of Ireland; 


the cuſtody of the black rod. On 

the other hand, the houſe of lords in 
England reſolved, that the barons of 
the exchequer in Ireland had acted 


with courage and fidelity ; and ad- 
dreſſed the king to ſignify his appro- 
\ bation of their conduct, by ſome 


marks of his favour. To complete 
their intention, a bill was prepared, 


by which the Iriſh houſe of lords was 


_ deprived of all right of final juriſ- 
diction, This bill was oppoled in 
both houſes, but particularly by the 
commons. It was there aſſerted by 
Mr. Pitt, that it would only increaſe 
the power of the Engliſh peers, who 
were already but too formidable. 


Mr. Hungerford demonſtrated, that 


the Iriſh lords had always exerted 
their power of finally deciding cauſes. 
Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the 
bill was carried by a great majoriiy, 
ue ſoon after received the royal aſ- 
ent. 


This blow was ſeverely felt by the 


Iriſh ; but was hy no means ſo great 
as that which the Engliſh about this 
time felt from the South-ſea ſcheme, 
which commenced in the year 11. 
Jo explain this as conciſely as pul- 
ſible, it muſt be obſerved, that, ever 
ſince the revolution under King Wil- 
liam, the government not having ſuf— 


ficient ſupplies granted by parlia- 


ment, or what was granted requiring 
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The bill, however, paſ- 
ſed both houſes, and all objections to 


One Maurice 


and at the ſame time or- 
dered the barons to be taken under 
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time to be collected, they were oblig- 
ed to borrow money from ſeveral dit- 
ferent companies of merchants; and 

among the reſt from that company 
which traded to the South-ſea, In 
the year 1716, the government was 


indebted to this company about nine 


millions and an half of money; for 
which they granted at the rate of fix 
per cent. intereſt. As this company 
was not the only one to which govern- 
ment was indebted, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole formed a defign of leſſening the 


national debts, giving the ſeveral 


companies an alternative either of ac- 
cepting a lower intereſt, namely five 
per cent. or of being paid the princi- 
pal. The different companies chole 
rather to accept of the diminiſhed in- 
tereſt than to be paid the principal. 

The South-ſea company, in particu- 
lar, having augmented their loan to 
ten millions, were contented to -: 
ceive 500,000]. annually as intereſt, 
inſtead of 600,000l. which they uſual. | 
ly received, In the fame manner, 
the governors and company of the 
bank, and other companies, were con- 
tented to receive a diminiſhed annual 
intereſt for their reſpective loans; all 
which greatly leſſened the debts of 


the nation. In this ſituation of things, 


one Blount, a ſcrivener, propoſed to 


the miniſtry, i in the name of the South. 


ſea company, to buy up all the debts 
of the different companies, and thus 
for the South-ſea company to become 
the ſole creditors of the ſtate. The 
terms he offered to government were 
extremely advantageous. The South- 
ſea company was to redeem the debts 
of the nation out of the hands of the 


private proprietors who were Ccre- 


ditors to the government, upon what. 
ever terms they could agree on; and 
for the intereſt of this money, which 


they had thus redeemed and taken 


into their own hands, they would be 
contented to be allowed by govern- 
ment five per cent. for ſix years; after 
which the intereſt ſhould be reduced 
to four per cent. and ſhould at any 
time be redeemable by parliament. 
For theſe purpoſes a bill paſſed both 
houſes. But now came the part of 


the ſcheme big with fraud and ruin. 


As the directors of the South-ſea 
company could not of themſelves be 
tuppolcd 
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fuppoſed to poſſeſs ſo much money as 
was ſufficient to buy up the debts of 
the nation, they were empowered to 
raile it by opening a ſubſcription to 
an imaginary ſcheme for trading in 
the South-ſeas ; from which com- 
merce immenſe advantages were pro- 
miſed, and (till greater "expected by 


the rapacious credulity of the peo- 


ple. All the creditors of govern- 
ment, therefore, were invited to come 


in, and exchange their ſecurities, VIZ. 


the ſecurity of government for that 
of the South-ſea | company. The di- 


rectors books were no ſooner opened 


for the firſt ſubſcription, than crowds 
came to make the exchange of go- 
vernment ftock for South-fea ſtock. 
The deluſion was artfully continued 
and ſpread. Subſcriptions in a few 
days fold for double the price they 
had been bought at. 


| open, and the whole nation was in- 


ected with a ſpirit of avaricious en- 


| ares The infatuation prevailed; 


the ſtock increaſed to a ſurpriſing de- 
gree, even to near ten times the value 
Af- 
ter a few months, however, the peo- 


of what it was firſt bought for. 


ple waked from their dream of riches 
and found that all the advantages 
they expected were merely i Imaginary, 

while thouſands of families were in- 
VOIred 1 in one common ruin. Many 
of the directors, by whoſe arts the 


people were taught to expect ſuch 


great benefits from a traffic to the 
South Seas, had amaſſed conſider— 
able fortunes by the credulity of the 


public. It was ſome conſolation, how- 
ever, to the people to find the parlia- 


ment ſharing in the general indtgna— 
tion, and refolving to ſtrip thoſe un- 
zuſt plunderers of their poſſeſſions. 


Orders were firſt given to remove all 
the directors of the South-ſea com- 


_ pany from their ſeats in parliament, 


and the places they. poſſeſſed under 


government. The principal delin- 
quents were puniſhed by a forfeiture 
of all ſuch poſſeſſions and eſtates as 
they had acquired during the conti— 
_ nuance of this popular frenzy. The 
next care was to redreſs the ſufferers. 


Several juſt and uſeful reſolutions 


were taken by parliament, and a bill 
Was peedily prepared for repairing 


The ſcheme 
ſucceeded beyond even the projector's 


ſpair. 
matters returned 


tranquillity. A war with Spain com 


: their treafure. 
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the late ſufferings as far as the inſpee- 


tion of the leviflature could extend. 


Of the profit ariſing from the South 
lea ſcheme, the ſum ot ſeven mil— 
lions was given back to the original 
proprietors ;. ſeveral additions were 
alſo made to their dividends out of 
what was poſſeſled by the company in 
their own right; and the remaining 


capital lock * was allo divided among 
the old proprietors at the rate of 33 


per cent.—In the mean time, peti- 


tions from all parts of the kingdom 
were preſented to the houſe demand- 
ing juſtice; 


and the whole nation 
ſeemed exaſperated to the higheſt de- 
oree. 
Some principal mem- 


tions. The bank was drawn upon 


faſter than it could ſupply; and no- 


thing was heard but the ravings of 
diſappointment, and the cries of: de- 


By degrees, 1 the effects 
of this terrible calamity wore off, and 
to their former 


menced. Admiral Hoſier was ſent to 


South America to intercept the Spa- 
niſh galleons ; but the Spaniards, be- 


ing appriſed of his deſign, relanded 
The greatelt part of 

the Britiſh fleet ſent on that expedi- 
tion was rendered eatirely unfit for 
ſervice. 
great numbers by the malignity of 


the climate and the length of the 


voyage, while the admiral himſelf is 


ſaid to have died of a broken heart. 


In order to retaliate theſe hoſtilities, 
the Spaniards undertook the ſiege of 
Gibraltar; but with as little ſucceſs 
on their ſide. In this diſpute France 
offered her mediation ; and ſuch a re- 
conciliation as treaties could procure 


was the conſequence :. a temporary 


peace enſued ; both ſides only watch= 
ing an opportunity to renew hoſtili- 


ties with advantage. 


Soon after the breaking up of the 
parliament in the year 1727, the king 
relolved to viſit his electoral domi 
nions of Hanover. Having appoint- 
ed 4 regency in his abſence, he em- 
barked for Holland, and lay upon his 
8 at 2 little town called Voet. 

Next 


Public credit ſuſtained a ter- 

YE rible ſhock. 
bers of the miniſtry were deeply con- 
cerned in theſe fraudulent tranſac- 


The ſeamen were cut off in 
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Next day he proceeded on his jour— 
ney; and in two days more, between 
ten and eleven at night, arrived at 
Delden, to all appearance in perfect 
health. He ſupped there very hearti- 


ly, and continued his journey early 


the next morning ; but between eight 
and nine ordered his coach to top. | 
It being perceived that one of his 
hands lay motionleſs, Monf. Fabrice, 
who had formerly been ſervant to the 
King of Sweden, and who now at- 
tended King George, attempted to 


quicken the circulation, by chahng 


his reign, 
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it between his own. As this had no 
effect, the ſurgeon who followed on 
horſeback was called, and he rubbed 
it with ſpirits. Soon after, the king's 
tongue began to ſwell, and he had. 
jult” ſtrength enough to bid them 
haſten to Oſnaburgh. Then, falling 


inlenſible into Fabrice's arms, he 


never recovered ; but expired about 
eleven o'clock the next morning, in 
the 68th year of his age and 13th of 
His body was conveyed to 
Hanover, and interred among his an- 
ceſtors. . 


MEMOIRS or LOVE ANS GALLANTRY. 


Tar Ixvrans, 


ARANA, amiable in her ſor— 
row, ſat alone by a fhetving 


rock. She ſought in ſolitude to in- 


dulge the angu! lh of her ſoul. She 


Jeaned on her ſnowy arm. Her treſles 
fowed carclefs to the gale. 
 bloomins beauty of her complexion 


The 


was fluſhed with weeping. Her blue 


eyes were full of tender anxiety ; and 
| her boſom heaved with repeated ſighs. 


& When will he return!“ the ſaid : 


4 my beloved Oneyo ; the huſpand of 


my affections! How I long to be- 


to my tender embrace. O, when 
Wall I behold him? When will the 


ſwift canoe come bounding over the 


lake, and watt the hero to his glad- 
ſome iſle! Yes, thou happy iſle! 
Thy rocks, thy reſounding glades, 
and thy foreſts, ſhall then rejoice, 
Gladneſs ſhall be in the village. 


The elders ſhall come forth to re- 


ceive him. The feltival ſhall be pre- 


pores. Ah me! peradventure he 
Hath periſhed! or now expires in 
ſome bloody field! 


Impetuous in 
his valour, and eager in the ardour 
of youth, perchance he ruthes on the 
foe, and falls!' While Marana thus 
indulged her inquietude, the venera- 
ble Ononthio was drawing nigh to 
conſole her. He hud perceived the 
uneaſineſs of her ſoul, and had fol- 
lowed her unobſerved from the vil- 
lage. 


ö vac of the elders of the nation, re- 


Ye waves of Ontario, 
convey him to his native ſhore ; re- 
ſtore him to his friends, reſtare him 


He was the father of Oneyo, 


vered for his wiſdom, and beloved 
for his humanity. Temperate in his 
youth and active, in his old age he 
v.as vigorous and cheerful. The 

furrows on his brow were not thoſe 
of anxiety, bnt of time. His gait 
was ſtately, and his aſpect gracious. 
He loved Marana with the afteCtion ot 
a father, Be comtorted,” he ſaid ; 


„ vive not thy ſoul to deſpondency. 
Ihe great Spirit who rides in the 


whirlwind, and ſpeaks from the paſſ. 
ing thunder, the Father and Govern. 
of all things, will protect thee, But 
to merit his favour, be reſigned to his 
will. It is impious to anticipate mi— 
ſery, and render ourſelves unhappy 
before we are actually afflicted. Yet 
capricious inconſiſtent mortals, timid 
at once and preſumptuous, tremble 
with the imagination of danger, and 
complain as if their ſufferings were 
real. They create miſeries to them- 
ſelves, and arrogantly charge them 
on the Almighty. Beware, my daugh- 


ter, beware of rebellion againſt the 


Almighty Spirit. If you repine in- 
conſiderately, if you complain with— 
out actual cauſe, you rebel. He hath 
commanded us to be happy; he is 
ever offended with our diſobedience: 
hut, if we encourage groundleſs anxi- 
ety, we diſobey. By deſtroying your 
own tranquillity, you are no leſs an 
enemy to the general ſyltem of hap- 
pineis he hath ordained, than if you 
injured the peace of another. Be. 
comforted. Oneyo may ſoon return 
loaded with the Pans of the Briton, 

and 


would leave me.“ 
words he looked tenderly upon her. 
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nnd extolled by the gallant warriors 
of our tribes.” 

« To ſee my huſband return in 
ſafety,“ the replied, „is the ſum of 
any defires. To ſee him loaded with 
the ſpoils of the Briton will be no ad- 
dition to my joy.” The Indian ſeem- 

ed aſtoniſhed. © Have you forgotten,“ 
continued ſhe, “ that I myſelt am a 
Briton ? that I was carried violently 
from my father's houſe, when the 
Outagami ravaged our land, and car- 
ried terror to the gates of Albany ? 
My parents periſhed. I was yet a 


child, but I remember the bloody 


_ carnage. My brother of riper years 
Was reſcued, but I became the prey 
of their fury. Since that time, many 


vears are elapſed ; yet at the name of 


| Briton, my boſom glows with pecu- 
Har tranſport.” 


« | fondly imagined, 1 anſuered 


the Indian, “that you loved us. We 
named you after the manner of our 
tribe. But your affections are e- 
| ttranged, and you languiſh for the 


land of) your fathers. J called you 
Marana, you 


my daughter, but, 
Uttering theſe 


«You would leave me,” he repeated, 
and a tear role in his eye. 


and preſſed it to her roly lips.“ No, 
I will never leave thee. 


Areadful day when the Outagami, in 
an aſſembly of their nation, decreed 


me a ſacrifice to their god Areſkoui. 


You were preſent on an embally trom 
your people. Onevo, in the. bloom 
of early years, had accompanied his 


father. He was belide yon. He figh- : 


1 5 
friendleſs, and 


ed when he beheld me weeping. 
tas! I was feeble, 
beſet with foes. Oneyo intreated 
you to relieve me. Your own heart 
was affected, you interpoſed in my 
vehalt, you redeemed me and called 
12% yours. Oneyo haſtened to my 
get IVETANCE ; he looſened my fetters, 
ane claſped nie to his breaſt. Our 
all.ction grew with our years ; you 
beheld it with kind indulgence, and 
23atified our wiſhes with your cunlent. 
have heard of Kuropean refinenients, 
f goltly raiment and lotty palaces; 
yet to me thehmplichyof theſ2 Cocks 


Who will be my friend? 
ſtrange people I have no father to 


Marana 
was affected. She claſped his hand, 


thio heaved a ligh : 
Can I for- 
get thy compaſſion. Can I forget the 


future times, 


death in Tin ear. 


: terrupted the Indian. 
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and foreſts ſeems far more e delightful. 
But, it Oneyo returns not, I am un- 
done. Many moons have ariſen ſince 
with the flower of our tribe he de- 
parted, The matrons are already 
wailing for their ſons, —Oneyo, alas! 
is ;mpetuous, and the warriors of 
Albion are undaunted. The blood 
of their foes has already tinged the 
Ohio. Ah me! if thy ſon hath tallen, 
grief will ſubdue thee; 1 know the 
tenderneſs of thine affection, it will 
pull thee down to the grave. Wha 
then will be a comforter to me ? 
Among a 


protect me, no brother to counſel and 
give me aid.“ | 

Ononthio was about to reply, when 
an Indian from the village accoſted 
them. He told them with a ſorrow-_ 


ful aſpeC that the hopes of their tribe 


were blaſted, for that ſome Indians of 


Aa neighbouring nation, having re- 
tarned from Canada; brought certain 


intelligence of the total overtiifos 0 


their friends ; ; that they had with dif- 


ficulty eſcaped ; that Oneyo was ſeen 
fierce and intrepid in the heat of the 
battle; that he was ſurrounded by 
the foe, and muſt have fallen a vic- 


tim to their fury. 


Marana was overw helmed: Onon- 
but the hapleſs 
condition of his daughter, and the 


deſire of yielding her confolation, ſuf _ 


pended and relieved his forrow. © If 
my ſon hath fallen,“ he ſaid, © he 
hath fallen as became a warrior. His 


praiſe ſhall be preterved by his kin- 
dred, and deſcend to polterity in the 


war- long. 
European, 


His name thall terrify the 
when the chieftains: of 
ruſting nerce from their 
fareſts, ſhall tarround his habitations 
at midnight, and raiſe the yell of 
Oneyo ſhall not die 
« He hall not,” in- 
* he meſ- 
lengers ef our misfortune hovered, 


unrevenced. Bp. 


after the diſcomiiture of their allies, 


around the camp of their enemy, 
They furpriſcd à party of the toe ; 
they have brought captives to our 
iſlands: the elders of the nation are 
bow aſſembled : they have doomed 
them a ſacrifice to the memory or the 
dead, and deter tel © execution only 
—_ _ | UW 


of green 
branches, and the roofs were co- 


their virtues, and prepared them for 
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till your arrival.” © Alas!” ſaid Ma- 
rana,“ the ſacrifice of a captive will 
afford me ſmall conſolation. Will 
the-death of a foe reſtore life to my 
huſband ? or heal his ghaſtly wounds? 


or reanimate his breathleſs boſom ? 


Leave me to my woe. Leave me to 
wail on theſe lonely mountains. Here 


J will not long be a ſojourner. 1 


will away to my love, I will meet 
him beyond the deſerts, in ſome bliſs- 
ful valley, where no bloody foe ſhall 
invade us. Leave me to my ſorrow, 


for Iwill not live.“ She intreated in 


vain : the Indian was urgent, and. 
Ononthio ſeconded his ſolicitation. 

That nation of Indians, of which 
Oneyo was a leader, inhabited an 
iſland in the lake Ontario. Their 


principal village was ſituated by a 


pleaſant ſtream iſſuing from a rock, 


and running through a narrow valley 


into the lake. The ſurrrounding hills 


were adorned with foreſts. The adja- 


cent meadows were arrayed with ver- 


dure, or enamelled with flowers. 'The 
village was of a circular form, and was 
fenced by a wooden palliſade. The 


walls of the cottages were compoſed 
turf with interwoven 


vered with reeds and withered leaves, 


Every thing was ſimple. No pomp- 


ous pillars, embelliſhed with quaint 


devices and the parade of maſonry, 


lifted the lofty edifice to the ſkies. 


No magnificent temples, no threaten- 


ing battlements, no ſtupendous domes 
nor palaces, flattered the vanity of 


| Prieſts, politicians, and ſoldiers, The 


young men of the nation, in the prime 


of health and vigour, were uſually 
engaged in the chaſe. Their princi- 
pal buſineſs was to provide ſuſtenance 


for the community, or to defend them 


againſt any hoſtile aſſault. The wo- 
men, and all who were too old or too 
young to engage in any toilſome or 


hazardous enterprize, remained at 


the village, and had a variety of oc- 
cupations ſuited to their age and con- 


dition. They improved ſome adja- 


cent fields for the culture of maize 


and other ſalutary plants. They alſo 
cultivated medicinal herbs, ſtudied 


uſe. The women, belides the care ot 
their children, and other domeſtic 


the field. 


ingenious in weaving ſtrings and gir— 
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concerns, were dextrous in weaving 
apparel, the materials of which were 
ſupplied by the rind of odoriferous 
trees; and in extracting tinctures 
from various herbs and bloſſoms, to 
ſtain the faces of their warriors, and 
render their aſpect more terrible in 
They were particularly 


dles of wampum. Theſe, according 
as the colours were variouſly com- 
bined, ſerved them as tokens of 
friendſhip to their kindred, allies, 


and the captives whom they adopted 


into their tribe. Their children were 
early inured to labour, danger, and 
fatigue, and were ſoon initiated in the 
uſe of the bow, the oar, tomahauk, 
and the javelin. When their young 
men returned from the chaſe, or from 
any warlike expedition, the whole 
village was a ſcene of joy and feſſivi— 
ty. Both old and young mingled in 
the dance, and recorded the exploits. 
of their warriors in the ſong, But 


when any buſineſs of conſequence was 


to be tranſacted, every thing was 
conducted with gravity and compo- 
ſure. The elders of the village, who 
were promoted to authority, not by 
fraud or violence, but who were re- 
vered agreeably to the ſimplicity of 
nature for their wiſdom and expe— 
rience, aſſembled in an open ſpace in 
the centre of the village, and delibe- 
rated beneath a venerable oak. The 
buſineſs was propoſed, and every one 
declared his opinion ſedately, and with- 
out interruption. The decrees were 
ratified by a majority of voices, and 


every one acquieicedin their deciſions, 


In this manner they lived innocent 


and happy. -As they had no parti- 


cular property, they were untainted 


with the love of wealth, that bane oi 


ſocial felicity, that poiſon of the 


heart, As they poſſeſſed every thing 


in common, they knew not the pangs 
of avarice, nor the torment of appre- 


hended poverty. No ſort of conſe - 


quence was conferred by riches, and 
they were innocent of guile, perfidy, 
and opprethion. Power and autho- 
rity could only be obtained by ſupe- 
rior and acknowledged merit; they 


were. exerted without any vain pa- 


rade; there was therefore no room 
tor ambition, no occaſion for envy, 
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nor any incitement to revenge. Tem- 
perate, and inured to labour, they 


were brave, vigorous, and active. 
Their affections of love and friend— 
ſhip, as they were unwarped by un— 
natural diſtinctions, and unreſtrained 
by ſupercilious and pedantic for- 
malities, were ardent and unaftected, 
They expreſſed their emotions with 


all the freedom and ſimplicity of na- 


ture: their joy was rapturous, and 
their ſorrow vehement. 
They were therefore no ſooner in— 


formed of the ſuppoſed death of O- 
neyo and of their brethren, than they 


abandoned themſelves to loud la- 


| mentation. The tee with rent 
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garments and diſhevelled treſſes, ran 
forth into the fields, and filled the 
air with their wailing. "They then. 


crowded around the captives, whom, 


in the bitterneſs of their woe, they 
loaded with keen invectives. The 
elders were allembled : the boiling 
caldron into into which the victims, 


after ſuffering every ſpecies of tor- 


ment, were to be precipitated, was 
ſuſpended over a raging fire; the 


knives, tomahauks, and other imple- 


ments of cruelty, were exhibited in 
dreadtul array; and the priſoners,. 


loaded with heavy fetters, were con- 


ducted to the place of ſacrifice. 
(To be concluded i in our N 


ACCOUNT or THE INSURRECTION IN ST. DOMINGO, IN r. 


From Ppwanps $ HiSTORIGAL SURVEY.] 


TT was on the morning of the 234 
of Auguſt, juit before day, that 
A general alarm and conſternation 


ſpread throughout the town of the 


Cape, from a report that all the negro 


flaves in the ſeveral neighbouring pa- 
Tiſhes had revolted, and were at that 
moment carrying death and deſolation 
over the adjoining large and beauti- 
ful plain to the north-eaſt. The go- 
vernor, and moſt of the military of- 
ficers on duty, aſſembled together; 


bat the reports were ſo- confuſed and 


contradictory, as to gain but little 


credit ; when, as day-lizht began to 
break, the ſudden and ſucceſſive ar- 


rival, with ghaſtly countenances, of 
| perſons who had with difficulty el- 


caped the maſſacre, and flown to the 


town for protection, brought a dread- 


ful confirmation of the fatal tidings. 


ITßzhe rebellion firſt broke out on a 
| plantation called Noel, in the pariſh 
of Acul, nine miles only from the 

e Twelve or fourteen of the 


ringleaders, about the middle of the 


night, proceeded to the refinery, or 


ſugar- houſe, and ſeized on a young 


man, the refiner's apprentice, drag- 
ging him to the front of the dwel- 


ing-houſe, and there hewed him into 


pieces with their cutlaſſes: his ſcreams 


brought out the overſeer, whom they 
inſtantly ſhot. The rebels now found 
their way to the apartments of the 


refiner, and maſſacred him i in his bed. 


A young man, lying fick in a neigh— 
bouring chamber, was left apparent- 
ly dead of the wounds inflicted by 
their cutlaſſes ; he had ſtrength e- 
nough, however, to craw] to the 
next plantation, and relate the hor- 
rors he had witneſſed. He reported, 
that all the whites of the eſtate which 


he had left were murdered, except 


only the ſurgeon, whom the rebels 
had compelled to accompany them, 
on the idea that they might ſtand in 


need of his profeſſional aſſiſtance. _ 
Alarmed by this intelligence, the 


perſons to whom it was communica- 


ted immediately ſought their fatety in 
fight. What became of the poor 


youth I have never been informed. 
The revolters (conſiſting now of 
all the flaves belonging to that plan- 
tation) proceeded to the houſe of a 
Mr. Clement, by whoſe negroes alſo 
they were immediately joined, and 
both he and his -refiner were malla- 


cred. The murderer of Mr. Cle- 


ment was his own poſtillion, a man. 
to whom he had always ſhewn great 
kindneſs, The other white people 
on this eltate contrived to make their 
eſcape. 

At this juncture, the negroes on 


the plantation of M. Flaville, a few 


miles diſtant, likewiſe roſe, and mur- 
dered five white perſons, one of whom 
(the procureur, or attorney for the 
eltate) had a wife and three daugh- 
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ters. Theſe unfortunate women, 


while imploring for mercy of the ſa- 


vages on their knees, beheld their 


huſbands and father murdered before 
their faces: for themſeives, they 
were devoted to a more horrid fate, 


and were Carried away captives by 


the aſſaſſins. 


The approach of daylight ſerved 
only to diſcover ſights of horror. It 


was now apparent that the negroes 


on all the eſtates in the plain acte 

in concert, and a general maſſacre * 
the whites took place in every quar- 
ter. On ſome few eſtates, indeed, 
the lives of the women were ſpared, 


but they were reſerved only to gra- 
tify the bratal appetites of the ruf- 


fans; and it is ſhocking to relate, 
that many of them ſuffered violation 
on the dead bodies of their huſbands 
and fathers ! 

In the town itſelf, the general be- 
lief for ſome time was, that the revolt 
was by no means an extenſive, but a 
ſudden and partial infurrection only. 


Phe largeſt ſugar— plantation on the 


plain was thar of Monl, Gallitet, 
ſituated about eight miles from the 


town, the negroes belonging to which 


had always been treated with ſuch 
kindneſs and liberality, and poſſeſſed 
ſo many advantages, that it became 


a proverbial expreſſion among the 


lower white people, in ſpeaking of 
any man's good fortune, to fav, 4% 


keureux comme un negre de Gallifet, (he 


is as happy as one of Gallifei's ne- 
groes.) NMI. Odeluc, the attorney, or 
agent, for this plantation, was a mem - 


ber of the general alſembly, and being 


tully perſuaded that the negroes be- 


Jonging to it would remain firm in 


their obedience, determined to re- 
pair thither, to encourage then in 


_ oppoling the inſurgents; to which 

end, he deſired the aſſiſtance of a few 
| foldiers from the town-guard, which. 
was granted him. He proceeded ac- 
rorgingly; but on approaching the 
eſtate, to his ſurpriſe and grief, he 
found all the negroes in arms on the 
tide of the rebels, and (horrid to 


tell!) their ſtandard was the body 


of a white infant, which they had 
recently impaled on a ſtake! M. 


Odeluc had advanced too far to re- 


preat un diſcovered, and both he, and 
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a friend that accompanied him, with 
molt of the ſoldiers, were killed with- 


out mercv. 'Two or three only of 
the patroles eſcaped by flight, and 
conveyed the dreadful tidings to the 
inhabitants of the town. 

By this time, all or moſt of the 
white perſons that had been found on 
the ſeveral plantations, being maſ- 


ſacred, or forced to ſeek their ſafety. 
In light, the rufflans exchanged the 
The buildings 


{word for the torch. 
and cane-fields were every where {ct 
on fire; and the conflayrations, which 
were viſible from the town, in a thou- 
ſand difterent quarters, furniſhed a 


Proſpect more ſhocking, and reflec- 


tions more diſmal, than fancy can 
paint, or the powers of man deſcribe. 
Confternation and terror now took 
pofleſlion of every: mind; and the 
icreams of the women and clitidren, 


running from door to door, heiphten- 
ed the horrors of the ſcene. All the 
citizens took np arms 
ral allembly vetied the governor - with 


and the gene- 


the command of the u, ational guards, 


requeſting him to give {tich orders as 


the urgency of the e to 
demand. . 
One of the firſt meafures was to 


ſend the white women and children 
on-board the ſhips in the harbour ; 


and, very {ſerious apprehenſions being 


entertained concerning the domeſtic 


negroes within the town, a great Pro- 
portion of the ableſt men among them 
were likewiſe ſent on ſhip-board, and 
clojely { guarded. 


There (till remained in the city a 
_ conſiderable body of free mnlattoes, 


who had not taken, Or affected not to 
take, any part in the d! ilputes between 


their brethren of colour and the 
white inhabitants. 


| _*Their ſituation 
was extremely critical ; tor the Jower 
claſs of whites, confidering the mu— 


lattoes as the immediate authors of 


of the rebellion, marked them for 
deſtruction; and the whole number 


of the town would undoubtedly have 
been murdered without ſcruple, if 


the governor. and the colonial afſem- 
bly had not vigorouſly interpoſed, and 
taken them under their immediate 
protection. Grateful for this inter- 


polition in their favour (perhaps pot 
Thinking their lives Nher wile ſecure}, 


all 
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being ſtrengthened by a 


| ercale in more 
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all the able- men among them offered 
to march immediately againſt the re— 


bels, and to leave their wives and 
children as hoſtages tor their fidelity. 
Their offer was accepted, and they 
were inrolled in different companies 


Of the militia, 


The aſſembly continued their deli- 
berations throughout the night, a- 
midſt the glare "of the ſurrounding 
conflagrations and the inhabitants, 
a number of 


ſeamen from the ſhips, and brought 


into ſome degree of order and milt- 
tary ſubordination, were now delirous 


that a detachment ſhould be ſent to 


attack the ſtrongelt body of the re- 


volters. Orders were given accord- 
ingly; and M. de Touzard, an of- 


ficer who had diſtinguiſhed himſelCin 


the ſervice of the North Americans, 


took the command of a party of mi- 


litia and troops of the line. With 


"theſe, he marched to the plantation 
of a M. Latoux, and attacked a body 
of about four thouſand of the rebel 


negroes. Many were deſtroyed, but 


10 little purpole ; for Touzard, fhind- 
ing the number of revolters to in— 
than a centuple pro- 


portion to their lofſes, was at length 
obliged to retreat; and it cannot be 


doubted that, if the rebels had forth. 
with proceeded to the town, detence- 


leſs as it then was towards the plain, 
they might have fired it without dit- 
ficulty, and deſtroved all its inhabi- 
tants, or compelled them to ly tons 
ſhipping for refuge. 

Senſible of this, the governor, by 


the advice of the aſſembly, determin- 


ed to act for ſome time ſolely on the 
defenſive ; and, as it was every mo— 


ment to be apprehended that the re- 
volters would pour down upon the 


town, the firſt meaſure reſorted to 


vas to fortify the roads and paſſes 


leading into it. At the eaſtern ex- 
tremity, the main road from the plain 
1s interſected by a river, which lucki- 
ly bad no bridge over it, and was 
croſſed in ferry-hoats. For the de. 


| fence of this pallage, a battery of 
Cannon was railed on boats laſhed to- 


gether ; while two ſmall camps were 
formed at proper diſtances on the 
banks. The other principal entrance 
joto the town, and contiguous to it, 


1 Av 


towards the fouth, was through a 
mountainous «diſtrict, called le Haut 
du Cap. Polleſſion was immediately 
taken of theſe heights, and conſider- 
able bodies of troops, with ſuch ar- 


tillery as could be ſpared, were ſta- 


tioned thereon. But theſe precau- 


tions not being thought ſufficient, it 


was allo determined to ſurround the 


whole of the town, except the ſide 


next the ſea, with a ſtrong paliſade 
and ckevaux de frize ; in the erecting 
and completing of which all the in- 


habitants laboured without diſtinction 


er intermiſſion. Ar the ſame time, 
an embargo was laid on all the ſhip- 
ping in the harbour : a meaſure of 
indiſpenſable neceſſity, calculated as 


well to obtain the aſſiſtance of the ſea- 


men, as to ſecure a retreat for the 1 in- 
habitants in the laſt extremity. 


To iuch of the diſtant. pariſhes as *: 


were open to communication either 
by Jand or by ſea, notice of the re- 


volt had been tranſmitted within a 


few hours after advice of it was re- 


ceived at, the Cape ; and the white 
inhabitants of many of thole pariſhes 
had therefore found time to eſtabliſh 


camps, and form a chain of poſts ; 


which, for a ſhort time, ſeemed to 


prevent the rebellion ſpreading be- 
Two 


youd the northern province. 
of thoſe camps, however, one at 


Grande Riviere, the other at Dondon, 
were attacked by the :negroes (who 
were here openly joined by the mu- 


lattoes) and forced with great ſlaugh- 


ter. At Dondon, the whites main- 
tained the conteſt for ſeven hours; 
but were overpowered by the infi- 
nite diſparity of numbers, and com- 
pelled to give way, with the loſs of 
upwards of one hundred of their 

body. The ſurvivors took refuge 1 in 


the Spaniſh territory.“ 


Theſe two diſtricts, therefore, the 


whole of the rich and extenſive plain 


of the Cape, together with the con- 


tiguous mountains, were now wholly 
abandoned to the ravages of the ene. 


my; and the cruelties which they ex- 
erciſed, uncontrouled, on ſuch of the 


miſerable whites as fell into their 
hands, cannot be remembered with- 


out horror, nor reported 10 terms- 


ſtrong enough to convey a propee 
idea of their atrseitf. 
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They ſeized Mr. Blen, an officer 
of the police, and, having nailed him 
alive to one of the gates of his plan- 


tation, chopped off his limbs, one by 
one, with an axe. 


A poor man, named Robert, a car- 


penter by trade, endeavouring to con- 
ceal himſelf from the notice of the 


rebels, was diſcovered in his hiding 


place; and the ſavages declared, that 
he ſhould die in the way of his occu- 
| PR : accordingly they bound him 
between two boards, and deliberately | 
ſawed him aſunder. 
M. Cardineau, a planter of Grande 
Riviere, had two natural ſons by a 
black woman. | 
them in their infancy, and bred them 
up with great tenderneſs, They join- 
ed in the revolt; and when their fa- 
ther endeavoured to divert them from 
their purpoſe, by ſoothing language 


He had manumitted 


and pecuniary offers, they took his 
money, and then ſtabbed him to the 


heart. | 

All the whites, and even the mu- 
latto children whoſe fathers had not 
joined in the revolt, were murdered 
without exception, frequently before 


the eyes, or clinging to the boſoms, 
of their mothers. Young women, of 


all ranks, were firſt violated by a 
whole troop of barbarians, and then 


generally put to death. Some of them 


were indeed reſerved for the farther 
gratification of the Juſt of the ſavages, 


and others had their eyes ſcooped out 


with a knife. 


In the pariſh of Limbe, at a place 


called the Great Ravine, a venerable 
Planter, the father of two beautiful 
young ladies, was tied down by a ſa- 
vage ringleader of a band, who ra— 
vilhed the eldeſt daughter in his pre- 
ſence, and delivered over the young - 
eſt to one of his followers: their paſ- 


ſion being ſatisfied, they ſlaughtered The fam®y were in the woods nine. 


both the father and the daughters. teen nights. 


Amidſt theſe ſcenes of horror, an 


inſtance, however, occurs of ſuch 
fidelity and attachment in a negro, as 


is equally unexpected and affecting. 


Monſieur and Madame Baillon, their 


daughter and ſon-in-law, and two 
white ſervants, reſiding on a moun- 


tain plantation about thirty miles 


from Cape Francois, were appriſed 
of the _— by one of their own 


the mountains. 
for their ſafety, again found them 
out, and directed them to a broader 


their guardian angel. 
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ſlaves, who was himſelf in the con- 
ſpiracy, but promiſed, if poflible, to 
ſave the lives of his maſter and his 
family. Having no immediate means 
of providing for their eſcape, he con- 
ducted them into an adjacent wood; 
after which, he went and joined the 
revolters : the following night, he 
found an opportunity of bringing 
them proviſions from the rebel camp. 

The ſecond night he returned again, 
with a farther ſupply of proviſions 3 | 
but declared, that it would be out of 
his power to give them any farther 
aſſiſtance. After this, they ſaw noth- 
ing of the negro for three days; but 


at the end of that time he came again, 
and directed the family how to make 


their way to a river which led to 
Port Margot, aſſuring them, they 
would find a canoe on a part of the 
river which he deſcribed. They fol- 
lowed his direCtions, found the ca- 
noe, and got ſafely into it, but were 


overſet by the rapidity of the current, 


and, after a narrow eſcape, thought 
it beſt to return to their retreat in 
The negro, anxious 


part of the river, where he aſſured 
them he had provided a boat; but 
ſaid it was the laſt effort he could 
make to ſave them. They went ac 


cordingly, but, not finding the boat, 


gave themſelves up for loſt, when the 
faithful negro again appeared like 
He brought 
with him pigeons, poultry, and bread; 


and conducted the family by flow _ 
marches in the night, along the banks 
of the river, until they were within 


fight of the wharf at Port Margot; 


when, telling them they were entire- 


ly out of danger, he took his leave 
for ever, and went to join the rebels, 


Let us now turn our attention back 
to the town of the Cape; where the 
inhabitants being at length placed, or 
ſuppoſed to be placed, in ſome ſort of 


| ſecurity, it was thought neceſſary by 


the governor and aſſembly, that of- 
fenſive operations againſt the rebels 
ſhould be renewed, and a ſmall army, 


under the command of M. Rouvray, 
. to the eaſtern part of the 


pl ain, 
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plain, and encamped at a place called 
Rouarou. A very conſiderable body 


of the rebel negroes took poſſeſſion, 


about the ſame time, of the large 
buildings on the plantations of M. 
Gallifet, and mounted ſome heavy 
699 of artillery on the walls. They 
had procured the cannon at different 
ſhipping places and harbours along 
the coaſt, where it had been placed 


In time of war by the government, 
and imprudently left unprotected; 
but it was a matter of great ſurpriſe 


by what means they obtained ammu- 


nition. It was diſcovered afterwards 
that great quantities of powder and 
ball were ſtolen by the negroes in the 
town of Cape Francois, from the 
King's arſenal, and ſecretly conveyed 
to the rebels. Moſt of the fire-arms 


at firſt in their poſſeſſion were ſup- 


poſed to have been part of Oge's im- 


portation. But it grieves me to add, 


that the rebels were atterwards abun- 
_ dantly ſupplied, by ſmall veſſels from 
North America; the maſters of which 
felt no ſcruple to receive, in pay- 


ment, ſugar and rum, from eſtates 


of which the owners had been mur- 
dered by the men with whom they 
trafficked. From this plantation, they 
ſent out foraging parties, with which 
the whites had frequent ſkirmiſhes. 
In theſe engagements, the negroes 
ſeldom ſtood their ground longer than 
to receive and return a ſingle volley, 
but they appeared again the next 
day; and, though they were at length 
driven out of their entrenchment 
with infinite flaughter, yet their num- 
bers ſeemed not to diminiſh ;—as 
foon as one body was cut off, another 


appeared, and thus they ſucceeded in 


the object of haraſling and deſtroying 
the whites by perpetual fatigue, and 
reducing the country to a deſert, _ 
Io detail the various conflicts, 


ſkirmiſhes, maſſacres, and ſcenes of 
ſlaughter, which this exterminating 


war produced, were to offer a diſ- 
_ guſting and frightful picture z—a 


combination of horror ;—wherein we 


_ _ ſhould behold cruelties unexampled 
in the annals of mankind ; human 
blood poured forth in torrents; the 
earth blackened with aſhes, and the 
air tainted with peſtilence, It was 


computed that, within two months 


after the revolt firſt began, upwards 


—_ „„ | 
Of the inſurgents, it was reckoned 

that upwards of ten thoufand had 
periſhed by the ſword or by famine; 
and ſome hundreds by the hands of 
the executioner :—1inany of them, I 

grieve to ſay, under the torture of 
the wheel ;—a ſyſtem of revenge 


of two thouſand white perſons, of alh 


conditions and ages, had been maſſa- 


cred that one hundred and eighty 
ſugar plantations, and about nine hun- 


dred coffee, cotton, and indigo, ſettle. 


ments, had been deſtroyed, (the build= 
ings thereon being conſumed by fire,) 


and one thouſand two hundred Chri- 
tian families reduced from opulence 


to ſuch a ſtate of miſery as to depend 
altogether for their clothing and ſuſ- 


tenance on public and private chav 


and retaliation, which no enormities 


of ſavage life could juſtify or excuſe. . 
Two of theſe unhappy men ſuffered 

in this manner, under the window of 
the author's lodgings, and in his pre- 


ſence, at Cape Francois, on Thurſ- 


day the 28th of September, 1791. 


They were broken on two pieces of 


timber placed croſſwiſe. One of them 
expired, on receiving the third ſtroke 
on his ſtomach, each of his legs and 
arms having been firſt broken in two | 


places; the firſt three blows he bore 


without a groan. The other had a 
harder fate. When the executioner, 
after breaking his legs and arms, lift- 
ed up the inſtrument, to give the 
finiſhing ſtroke on the breaſt, and 
which (by putting the criminal ont of 


his pain) is called de coup de grace, the 
mob, with the ferociouſneſs of canni- 


bals, called out“ Arretez ! (ſtop). 
and compelled him to leave his work 
unfiniſhed. In that condition, the. 


miſerable wretch, with his broken 
limbs doubled up, was put on a cart- 


wheel, which was placed horizontal- 
ly, one end of the axle-tree e, | 


driven into the earth. He ſeeme 


perfectly ſenſible, but uttered not a 
groan. At the end of forty minutes, 
{ome Engliſh ſeamen, who were ſpec- 
tators of the tragedy, ſtrangled him in 


mercy. As to all the French ſpecta- 
tors, (many of them perſons of faſhion, 


who beheld the ſcene from the win- _ 
dows of their upper apartments,) it 
grie ves me to fay, that they looked on 


with the moſt perfect compoſure. 
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| + . NAVAL ANECDOTES or Apia. Six FRANCIS DRA 
| FRANCIS DRAKE, when only 


two and twenty years of age, 


anno 1567, was commander of the 


Judith, one of ſix ſhips which ſailed 


with Sir John Hawkins on a trading- 


voyage to Guinea, and thence to 


Spaniſh America to diſpoſe of the 


Naves. In returning home, they were 


_ overtaken by ſtorms on the coaſt of 


Florida, and obliged to ſhelter in the 


harbour of St. John de Ulloa, in the 
bottom of the Bay of Mexico. The 
appearance of Engliſh fhips ſpread an 


alarm through the place, which the 
admiral endeavoured to remove, by 


expreſſing his pacific diſpolition, and 
that he only wanted to be ſupplied 


with proviſions, for which he was 
ready to pay. This requeſt would 
have been readily complied with, if 


the Spaniſh plate-fleet had not ap- 
peared off the coaſt: the Engliſh 
captain, . fearful of ſome treachery 
being practiſed, now that ſo large a 
force was collected, ſtipulated with 
the new viceroy, who arrived in the 


fleet, that hoſtages ſhould be mutual- 
ly given, for the obſervance of peace 


on both ſides ; and that the ifland, 


with eleven pieces of braſs cannon 
therein, ſhould be yielded up to his 
crew whilſt they. continued there; 


which conditions were, at length, con- 


ſented to by the Spaniſh governor, 
But three days after this, before theſe 
conditions were made good, the Spa- 
niards attacked ſuch of the Engliſh 


ns were on-lhore, killed many, and 


drove the reſt back to their ſhips. A 


furious engagement then enſued, and 


in an hour's time, the admiral of the 


_ Spaniards, and another ſhip, were 


ſuppoſed to be ſunk, and their vice- 


admiral to be burnt: ſo that the Eng- 


liſh had little to fear from the enemy's 
ſhips ; but they ſuffered exceedingly 


by the ordnance of the iſland, which 


Junk their ſmall ſhips, and damaged 
the maſts and rigging of their larger 


ones. Only two ſhips, the Minion 
and Judith, eſcaped the fury of their 
_ enemies; and, to increaſe the miſery 


of thoſe on-board, they were ſepa- 
rated in a ſtorm, and did not arrive 
is England until they had endured 
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Frets 


extreme perils, from the deſigns of 


the Spamiards, the want of proviſions, 


and violent tempeſts. In ſ this deſpe- 


rate action Drake acquired great ho- 


nour, but lott his whole ſubſtance. 
In order, therefore, to repair his for- 
tunes, in the year 1570, he engaged 
ſeveral private adventurers to join 
him, in a kind of piratical expedition, 
againſt the Spaniards ; and, by their 


alltitance, he was furniſhed with two 
ſhips, the Dragon and the Swan, with 
which he made his firit expedition. 
After this, he made ſeveral voyages 


to the Spaniſh main; by which he 


both enriched himſelf and thoſe con- 


cerned with him. His ſucceſs in theſe 


_ expeditions, joined to his honourable 
manner of diſtributing the profits a- 


mong his partners, gained him a high 


reputation, and the manner which he 
employed the wealth he had acquir- 
ed, a ſtill greater; for, fitting out 
three ſtout frigates at his own ex- 


pence, he failed with them to Ireland, 
where, under Walter earl of Eiiex, 
the father of that nobleman, he ſerv- 
ed as a volunteer, and did many 


brave feats. | 7 
Drake, who had now diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf for his intrepid ſpirit, and 


great nautical ſkill, was patroniſ- 


ed by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, vice- 


chamberlain to the queen, and who. 


was highly in her favour, By his 
means he was enabled to undertake 


that grand expedition, which wilt 


render his name immortal. In the 
year 1577 he ſailed on his voyage 


round the world. He. entered the 


South-Sea by the Straits of Magel- 


haen, with five ſhips, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty-four men; attacked 


and pillaged the Spaniſh ſettlement of 


St. Jago, on the coaſt of Chili, in 
South America; and ſo ſecure were 


the Spaniards in this remote part of 
the world, that every thing fell an 
eaſy prey to his arms. He, at length, 
took a ſhip immenſely rich, called the 


Cacofogo. But ſoon after found him- 


ſelf reduced to only a ſingle ſhip, in 


which, however, all his treaſure was 


preſerved. To eſcape the Spaniards 
on his return home, he determined 
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ww proceed to the Moluccas, or Spice 


Iflands, and to return to Europe by 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the route 
of the Portugueſe ſhips. He was 
obliged to ſail as far north on the 
South-Sea as the 48th degree, to fall 
in with the trade winds : whilſt pur- 
ſuing this track, he arrived off the 
coaſt of . the country be- 
yond which he named New. Alb! on, 
ſetting up a pillar, and a plate, on 
which was inſcribed Queen Eliza— 
beth's name, titles, &. After en- 
during many hardthips, and eicaping 


many dangers, he arrived in Engl and 


Thus Dr rake 


In November 1580. 


was the firſt Sa who circum— 
navigated the world. in one conti- 


nued voyage. 


The prep jarations made by Philip 
II. of 1 for a deſcent on Eng— 
land, determined Queen Elizabeth 


10 e e the deſigus of her ene- 


my, by attacking his. harbours and 
gal : accordingly Sir Franeis 


Drake failed with a fleet of forty ſhips 
for the Spaniſh coaſt in 1587. Many 
of the enemy's ſhips were deſtroy cd 


or taken; and in the ports of Cadiz 
and Liſbon above one hundred vel-_ 


ſels laden with proviſions and am- 
munition were burnt. Proceeding 


from thence to the Azores, he took | 


a rich Portugueſe carrick from the 


Faſt Indies, and an argoſie full of 


rich merchandize. From the papers 
found on-board the former lhip, 


Camden tells us, in his life of Queen 
Elizabeth, that the Engliſh gained ſo 
thorough an inſight into the nature 
and importance“ of the Eaſt-India 


trade, as well as the manner of car- 


rying it on, that an idea of form- 


ing a company to trade thither was 


| thereby ſuggeked, and a few years af- 


ter an Eaſt-India Fompany was incor— 
porated. 


The grand fleet of England: W hich 
was to "oppoſe the Spanith. armada 
was commanded by Lord Effingham 


and Drake was vice-admiral. The 
event of this glorious fight has been 
already detailed in the annexed Hil- 
tory of the Wars of England. One 
of the principal galleons, which had 
3 great part of the treaſure on- board, 
ran foul of another ſhip, by which 
ſhe ſprung. her toretpall ; being thus 


diſabled, and the following night 
proving very dark, ſhe tell into the 
hands of Sir Francis Drake ; who 
ſent her captain, Don Pedro de Val- 
dez, to Dartmouth ; and Jeft the 
money on-board, amounting to fifty 
thouſand ducats, to be plundered by 
his men. Notwithſtanding this prof- 


perous iſſue of the firſt ſKirmilhes, vet, 
jn the onſet, the admiral ran the ut- 


moſt hazard of being taken by the 
enemy; for Sir F rancis Drake being 


appointed, the firſt night of the en- 


gagement, to carry lights for the di- 
rection of the Engliſh fleet, being.in 
full purſuit of ſome hulks belonging 
to the Hanſe- Towns, he neglected, 


vt; which occaſioned the adnural to 


follow the Spaniſh liehts, by which. 
he remained almoſt To the centre of. 


their fleet till morning. However 


Drake's {ſucceeding ſervices ſufficient- 
ly effaced the memory of this miſtake, 
eſpecially as the prudence and conduct, 
of Lord Effingham enabled him, when 
he diſcovered his ſituation in the 


midſt of the Spauiſh fleet, to retire, 


without ſuſtaining any loſs; 


The nation was no ſooner delivered. | 
from its apprehenſions from Spain, 
than the attention of its ſovereign,” 


her miniſters, and, in ſhort, the whole 
body of the people, was bent on ad- 
vancing the confequence of the ſtate, 
by every means of improving its na- 
tural advantages. To encourage ſai- 
lors to enter into the navy, by ſecur- 
ing to them a comfortable proviſion 
when dilabled, the cheſt of Chatham, 
was this year erected, by the advice 


and alliſtance of Sir Francis Drake. 


This regulation gave riſe to the noble 
foundation of Greenwich-hoſpital. 
The next year the queen took the 
moſt effectual meaſures for retaliating 


on her enemies the miſchiefs which 
they intended to have brought on her, 
and, at the ſame time, caſed the re- 
venue from ſupporting the burden of 


the war. The expedient adopted to 
anſwer theſe two grand national pure 


Poles was, ta encourage private ad- 


venturers to enter into confederacies. 
for the fitting out of ſhips, and ratling 


a force, to annoy and plunder the 
| 883 on their coaſts. Hereupon 
a conſiderable armament was ſet on 


foot ; the queen only furniſhing a 
"wu 
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few ſhips, and giving the enterpriſe 


the ſanction of her authority. Sir 
Francis Drake commanded the fleet, 
and Sir John Norris the army; the 


avowed delign of the expedition was, 


to recover the crown of Portugal for 


Don Antonio, from whom Philip had 
wreſted it. Stowe makes the number 
of ſhips aſſembled, for this occaſion, 


to be one hundred and forty-ſix, and 
fourteen thouſand men; but Camden 


and Rapin reduce the number of 
each. With the force thus collected, 


however, they landed at Corunna, in 


Gallicia, commonly called theGroync; 
the lower town they took, but were 


foiled in their attempts upon the 


higher. Peniche next fell into their 
Hands ; after which the army pro- 
ceeded to Liſbon, and were followed 
The force which Phi- 
Hp had, by this time, alembled, ren- 
dered their deſigns upon this capital 
abortive. The object of the expe- 
dition being private gain, a ſcrupu— 


Idus adherence to the rights of neu— 
tral powers was not likely to be ob- 
_ ſerved ; here, therefore, by way of 
Indemnification, as Camden ſays, they 
ſeized upon ſixty hulks, or fly-boats, 
belonging to the German Hanſe- 
Towns. The Engliſh maintained the 


legality of their ſeizure againſt tHe 
xemonſtrances of Dantzick, Poland, 
and the Empire, where the property 
veſted ; and, at length, a total breach 


between England and the Hanſe- 
Towns enſued. Being unequal to the 
reduction of Liſbon, the Englith turn- 
ed their force againſt Vigo, which 
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they ſacked, and returned to England, 


with one hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon; and a very rich booty, which 


was to compenſate for the loſs of ſix 
This 1s, perhaps, the 


thouſand men. 
greateſt privateering enterpriſe of any 
which the modern hiſtory of the 
world furniſhes, | jo 
In 1595, Sir John Hawkins, and 


Sir Francis Drake, with a very con- 
ſiderable force, arrived in the Weſt 


Indies. Of all the enterpriſes through- 


out the war, none ſo much excited 


the expectations of the public as this, 
and none terminated Jets ſucceſsfully, 
Three months after the fleet had 
failed from Plymouth, Sir John Haw- 
kins died at fea. Drake then made a 
furious attack on the ſhipping in the 


harbour of Porto Rico; but he met 
with a more gallant reſiſtance, and 


ſtronger fortifications, than he ex- 


. pected ; the loſſes they had formerly 


incurred by fecarity having at length 


taught the Spaniards the uſeful leſſon 
of watchfulneſs. Being, obliged to 
deſiſt, the Engliſh admiral attempted 
to croſs the iſthmus of Darien to 
Panama, on the South Seas; but the. 


Spaniards every where availed them- 


ſelves ſo much of the advantages 


which the nature of the country gave 


them, that he was obliged to return to 
his ſhips, without accqmpliſhing his 
deſign. 


1. Such checks, given him by a 
powerthat he had ſo often vanquiſhed, 


fat very ill on the haughty ſpirit of, 
Drake; and, in his paſſage home, 


that great commander died. 


RISE or THE CRIMES or ASSASSINATION, POISONING, ad 


- DUELLING. 


pr Sigh centuries ago, aſſaſſination 


was a crime greatly. in faſhion. 
Jt wore out by degrees, and made 


way for a more covered, but more 
deteſtable, method of deſtruction, and 
This horrid crime 


that is poiſon. 
was extremely common, in France 


and Italy chiefly, almoſt within a cen- 
tury. It vaniſhed imperceptibly, and 


was ſucceeded by à leſs diſhonourabte 
method of exerciſing revenge, duel- 


Img. This curious ſucceſſion is too 
\xegulax to have been the chlld of at- 


cident. It muſt have had a regular | 


cauſe; and this cauſe, I imagine, may 


be gathered from the hiſtory of the 
We may readily be- 


criminal law. 
lieve, that the right of puniſhment, 
wreſted from individuals, and tranſ- 
ferred to the magiſtrate, was at firſt 


ſubmitted to with the utmoſt reluc- 
Reſentment is a paſſion too 
fierce to be ſubdued, till man be firſt 
humanized and ſoftened in a long 


tance. 


courſe of diſcipline, under the awe 


and dread of à government 8 
- LT eſtabliſne d. 
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eftabliſhed. For many centuries after 
the power of the {word was aſſumed 
by the magiſtrate, individuals, prone 
to revenge their own wrongs, were 


inceſſantly breaking out into open 


violence, murder not excepted. But 


the authority of law, gaining ſtrength. 


daily, became too mighty for revenge 
executed in this bold manner: and 
open violence, through the terror of 


puniſhment, being repreſſed, contined 


men to more cautious methods, and 
introduced allailination in place of 


murder committed openly. But, as 
allaſſination is ſeldom practicable 


without accomplices or emiſſaries of 
abandoned morals, experience ſhew- 
ed that this crime is never long con- 
cealed : and the fear of detection 


| prevailed at laſt over the ſpirit of 
_ Tevenge gratified in this hazardous 


manner. More ſecret methods of 


_ gratification were now ſtudied, Af- 


ſaſſination repreſſed, made way tor 
poiſoning, the molt dangerous pelt 


that ever invaded ſociety, if, as be- 


lieved, poiſon can be conveyed in a 


letter, or by other latent means that 


cannot be traced. Here legal autho- 


rity was at a ſtand : for how can a 
criminal be reached, whois unknown ? 
But nature happily interpoſed, and 
afforded a remedy when law could 


ON OBEDIENCE ro 


I ſociety had impartial laws, it 


would certainly be a very great 


happineſs: but we may conclude that 
this happineſs mult be very ſhort, it 
the magiſtrates, defenders of the 
_ laws, are not ſufficiently powerful to 
oblige the citizens to obey them, and, 
at the ſame time, ſo much circum- 
ſcribed in their power, that they 
themſelves dare not evade them.“ 
In policy, there is nothing ſo difficult, 
+ and fo delicate, as the creation ot 


magiſtrates. Having anly men to 
inveſt with an authority that may 


become as fatal as it is falutary, and 


which requires the wiſdom af a god, 


in what ſcales can we weigh the pow- 


er that ought to be contided in the 
magiſtrates 2.7. | 
If the citizens could diſobey the 


_ magiſtrates with impunity, there is 
no doubt but that they would very 
VOI. V. No. 66, 3B 
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not. The gratification which poiſon- 
ing affords mult be extremely flight, 
when the offender is not made ſenſi- 
ble from what quarter the puniſh 
ment comes, nor for what cauſe it is 
inflicted. Repeated experience ſhew- 


ed the emptineſs of this method of 


avenging injuries; a method which 
plunges a man in guilt, without prox 
curing him any gratification. This 
horrid practice, accordingly, had not 
a long courſe. Conſcience and hu- 
manity exerted their lawful anthori- 
ty, and put an end to it. Such, in 


many inttances, is the courſe of Pro- 
vidence. It exerts benevolent wiſ-_ 


dom in ſuch a manner as to bring 
good out of evil. The crime of poi- 
ſoning is ſcarcely within the reach of 
the magiſtrate; but a remedy is pro- 
vided in the very nature of its cauſe: 
tor, as obſerved, revenge is never 
gratified, unleſs it be made known to 


the offender, that he is puniſhed by 
the perſon injured. —To finiſh my 


reflections upon this ſubject : dnel- 
ling, which came in the Jaſt place, 
was ſupported by. a notion of ho- 


nour; and the till lublilting propen= 
lity to revenge blinded men fo much, 


as to make them {ſee but obſcurely, 
that the practice is inconſiſtent with 


conſcience and humanity, 


LAWS axy RULERS. 


ſoon violate even the laws that ap- 
peared to them the moſt wiſe, Such 
as were firm and immoveable in the 
ſhock of the patlions, obedient to 
the laws, and penettated with reſpect 
for juſtice, would not by their ex- 
ample prevent the public evil; and 
the ſtate, more or lets agitated, ac— 


cording to the licentiouſneſs of the 


people, would be more or leſs flou— 


riſking, and would more or leſs in- 
cline towards anarchy. If the paſſions 
of the magiltrates, on the contrary, 
are not ſuppreſſed with care, whilſt 


theſe are a curb on thoſe of the peo— 
ple, it would be avoiding one rock to 


ſplit on another: eſcaped-from Ca- 


rybdis, we thould be wrecked an Sylla. 


The paſſions of the multitude would 
govern the republic; thoſe af the 


magiſtrates would determine their 
fate. The licentioufneſs of indivi- 


duals 
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duals would commit diſorders, of 


which perhaps they could be ſatiated; 


for the people ſometimes attend to 
reaſon; the licentiouſneſs of the ma- 
giſtrates would commit ſuch as they 
would be intereſted to ſupport. How- 


ever their power might be extenſive, 


they would find it always too circum- 
ſcribed, when they began to abuſe it. 
They would eſtabliſh a ſecret tyran- 
ny, much more dangerous becauſe it 
would be ſupported ee even by the dig- 
nity of the laws. 

It is from the difficulty of ſeizing 
with energy and preciſion this poli— 


tical point, where the citizens ſhould 
be obliged to obey the magiſtrates, 


whilſt the magiſtrates remained them- 
ſelves ſubmiſſive to the laws, that 


gave birth to thoſe domeſtic diſſen— 
tions, quarrels, and rebellions, that 


we have obſerved in every hiſtory. 


The greateſt part of hiſtorians have 
told us, that it is owing to the incon- 


ſtancy, the agitation, the thoughtleſſ- 
nels, of the multitude : this animal, 
that cannot be tamed, is for ever 


running after novelties, But in truth 
this agitation of the people is no 


more than that of a lick perſon, who 


continually changes his attitude, be- 
cauſe that he cannot find any that can 
give him eaſe. The people never 


complain but at the very laſt ex- 
tremity ; they much more eaſily par- 
don than they revenge, they are ne1- 


ther inconſtant nor agitated When 


they are happy. 


Certainly, ſocieties in forming 


themſelves never inveſted their ma- 


giſtrates with arbitrary power: and, 
if we reflect one moment on the 


manner in which men united them- 
ſelves to form republics, we may 
judge of the injuſtice of the reproach 


made on the people. 


It would be too abſurd to think 
that men, who had not yet a clear 


and preciſe idea of the good which. 
they ſought in uniting themſelves to 
form ſocieties, and governed by bru- 
tal paſſions, ſhould paſs ſuddenly. 


from the greateſt independence to the 
moſt entire ſubmiſſion. Can it be 
believed, that, in theſe growing fo- 
cieties, there were contracts and a- 
greements between them and the ma- 
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who had the ſame rights, united 
themſelves, becauſe their ſocial qua- 
lities, and their weakneſs, repreſented 
to them the neceſſity of union; but 


they did not make any laws to fix 
their reſpective rights, becauſe they 


did not even ſuſpe&t that they ought 
to fear the loſs of their liberty. 
They choſe a chief ſuch as they 
thought would be moſt utetul to their 


affairs; and, whilſt his counſel or his 
orders were agreeable to them, they 
obeyed him without thinking them— 


ſelves in the leaſt his inferiors. They 
withdrew their confidence, and de- 
poſed him, without any fort of trou— 
ble, whenever his authority became 


uſeleſs or injurious to them; and 


very likely had not any other rule of 
conduct for many ages. 


[f hiſtory repreſents to us the firſt 


kings of Babylon and of Afﬀvria, of 


which it ſpeaks, as abſolute monarchs, 
whoſe will vas law; it is evident that 


theſe empires were already too ex- 
tenſive, and had made too great a 
progreſs even 1n the uleleſs arts, not 


to be already very ancient. 
It is not be doubted but that the 


firſt princes that we knew had pre- 
deceſſors unknown to us, and who 


originally were only ſimple chiefs of 


a tree people. They doubtleſs re- 
ſembled the kings of Greece in the 


times of heroiſm, or thoſe chiefs of 
the Germanic nations who overflow- 
ed the Roman empire. Such at pre- 
ſent are the chiets of the American 
ſavages. | 

It is neceſſary to e new wants 
and new intereſts, to give us new 


ideas; and, to create domeſtic ditlen- 


ſions been the magiſtrates and the 


citizens, ſociety muſt have made ſome 
progrels, that the advantage to pre- 
ſide ſhould have given birth. to ambi- 


tion. Would it be natural to think, 
that, in ſuch circumſtances, the people 


began to be unquiet and agitated ? 
is it not more likely that the ma- 


giſtrates, proud of their dignity, were 


the firſt to abuſe their power? they 
forgot their deſtination, they deceiv- 


ed the people, ſurpriſed their credu- 


lity, and propoſed to them regula— 


tions, or authoriſed cuſtoms, lefs 
proper to. eftabliſh the obedience of 
the citizens to the law, than to the 


will 
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Societies, 
which till then had foreign enemies 
only, had in their boſom domeſtic foes, 

Sometimes the people, wearied with 


their diſorders, offended at having 
| only inefficacious laws, and ſtruck 


with the ſole idea of rectifying the 


_ abuſe, believed that they could never 


grant too much authority to their 
magiſtrates. Sometimes, ſhocked at 
the unjuſt or the too ſevere uſe that 


the miniſters of the laws made of 
their power, 
peared to them the work of tyranny 3 
and, to be free, they made the ma- 
| giſtrates ſubordinate to their whims. 


every conſtraint ap- 


In thus repairing one fault they com- 


mitted another: the ſtates ſtill conti- 


nued to be unhappy. Minos king of 


Crete was the firſt who, deſiring effec- 
tually to remedy the diſorders of the 
Cretans, diſcovered this great truth; 


that the eitizens oug/it to obey the magi- 


flrates, and the magiſtrates the laws, By 
what art was this to be reduced into 


practice! Never was political pro- 


blem ſo difficult to reſolve; yet no 
_ eſtabliſhment could ever produce lo. 
great a good. 


What Minos only ſketched i in Crete, 


_ Lycurgus perfected in Lacedemon. 
Finding the public power divided into 
different parts, enemies to oue another, 


each of which was deſirous of uſurp- 


ing new rights, he formed of three 
powers only one government : the 
prince, the nobles, and the pedpie. 
Theſe formerly compoſed, if I may 
ſo ſay, three different adminiſtrations, | 


threc different governments, whence 


_ reſulted the moſt monſtrous anarchy, 


Lycurgus now gave to the people the 


ſovereign or the legiſlative power, 


that is to ſay, the power of making 


laws and of deciding on general at- 
fairs which intereſted the whole body 


of the republic, ſuch as peace, war, 
and alliances. At the ſame time that 


he ſupported the democracy, he put 
the legiſlative citizens under the ne- 
ceſſity of obeying the laws that they 
The law had an infinite 


had made. 
force on each particular Spartan, be- 


_ cauſe the general aſſembly of the re- 


public had no part in the executive 
power, which was depoſited entire in 


the hands of met two kings and the 


Nane. 
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The executive power, on its fide, 


could not uſurp any rights of the le- 
giſlative power, and remained obe- 


dient to laws that they were autho- 


riſed to execute, becauſe the magi- 


ſtrates had always a judge in the 


aſſemblies of the people. They come. 


manded, and were obeyed ; but oY 
were puniſhed if in ordering they a 

ſumed any other authority than that of 
the ſimple miniſters of the law. It 
was not poſſible to make a league a- 
mongſt them, and change the govern= 


ment into an oligarchy ; ; for it was 
not poſſible for them to form in con- 
cert a canſpiracy againſt the repub- 

lic. It is true that, the two kings 


being hereditary, it might be ſap 


peſed that they would naturally oc- 


occupy themſelves in the aggrandiſe- 
ment of their reſpective families, and 
would endeavour to augment their 


prerogatives; but it mult be remark- 


ed that Sparta was more ſecure with 
her two kings than if ſhe had had only 
one. Nature would ſeldom give then 


the ſame character, the ſame talents, 


and the ſame qualities. The avarice 


and the ambition of the one was a. 
check on the avarice and the ambi- 
tion of the other: or rather theſe. 


paſſions, thanks to the auſterity, the 
diſcipline, and the manners, of the 
Svartans, had no means nor no hopes 
to ſatisfy their deſires; being then, as. 
it were, only dead paſſions, When 
they would aſſume an activity, the 
ſenate would eaſily have ſuppreſſed 
it, If the auguſt body of the magi- 
ſtrates kept within the legitimate 
bounds of their authority, it was more 
powerful than the kings, and it had 
no intereſt to be ambitious. 
ſenate was not open to every per- 
ſon of wealth and high birth ; every 


Spartan might be made a ſenator, 


and, being raiſed to that dignity by 


the choice of a people as virtuous as 
jealous of their rights, their perſonal 
intereſts could never be different from 
thoſe of the republic. 


The Romans, without a legiſlator, 


directed by the ſole efforts of their 
great genius, by degrees framed the 
lame ſort of government; and the 
diviſion of the executive power into 
different parts was made with ſo 
much wiſdom, that without embar- 
rallng 
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raſſing or injuring itſelf, in depend. 


ing on one another, they had all the 
ſame aim by different means. The 
ambition of the magiſtrate conſiſted 
in executing. his duty fo well, as to 
merit a ſecond time the ſuffrages of 
his countrymen. In one word, the 
equi.ibrium of all theſe autherities 


was ſo much the more ſecured, as, 


the duration of all theſe magiſtrates 
was ſhort. „„ 

Whatever was the diviſion of the 
public power, it is eaſily to be con- 
cCeived that it was ſuch as was uſeful; 
it aſſuredly moderated to a certain 


point extreme governments, ſuch 


as an arbitrary monarchy, abſolute 
ariſtocracy, and pure democracy, 
which by their nature cannot have 
_ impartial laws, having only the pal- 
ſions for the miniſters of their au- 
thority. „„ 5 
It is not difficult to diſcover the 
Juſtice of the proportions, with which 
the diviſion of the public authority 
ought to be made, If we read with 
attention the hiſtory of thoſe people, 
ancient as well as modern, who have 
had a mixed government, we ſhall 


0 conſtantly fee, that thoſe who have 


drawn the greateſt advantage from it 
are thoſe who abandoned the legiſla- 
tive power to the entire body of the 


nation, and confided the executive 


Power to a greater number of ma- 


giſtrates. If one ſole body of the 


republic forms the laws, can it be 


hoped that they are juſt in regard to 
the others? If the number of ma- 
giſtrates is too circumſcribed, can 


their functions be well executed? 
The experience of times teaches us 


that we cannot ſeparate with too 


much care the legiſlative from the 
executive power, By what miracle 
would the law be all-powertul, if the 


legiſlator who forms it is himſelf the 
Magiſtrate to make it obeyed? Be- 


Cauſe this neceſlary ſeparation was 
not made, all the republics of Greece, 
except Lacedemon, made only vain 
efforts to form a government in which 
was united the advantages of popular 
and ariſtocratical government. In 
one, the people-legiſlator, who re- 
ſerved to themſelves the right of 
judging the judgments of the magi- 
ſtrates, to reviſe their ſentences, and 


MAGAZINE. 
to annul their decrees, in effect had 
no magiſtrates; and laws were made 


that could not anſwer any purpoſe. 


In the other, the magiſtrates having 


too great a part in the legiſlation, 


exerciſed on the whole body of the 


people the power that it ought to ' 


have exerciſed on each individual 


citizen only; therefore their paſſions, 


too free, were no longer obedient to 
the law s. 5 

A barrier might be eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the legiſlative and the execu- 


tive power; but it would be ſoon 


deſtroyed, if the national aſſembly 


was too frequent or too rare. The 
people of Europe at preſent, in this 


reſpect, ſeem to conduct themſelves 


with more wiſdom than the ancients. 


If the people hold too frequent aſſem- 


blies, it will be neceſſarily more diffi- 
cult to conduct them. They will 


accuſtom themſelves to reſpect the 


magiſtrates leſs, and their paſſions 


will acquire more ſtrength and al- 


cendency. Occaſions to make new 


laws do not often preſent themſelves. 


It may happen that an idle and tur— 


bulent people may form themſelves 
into a tribunal, erect themſelves into 
magiſtrates, have dependants; and 


from this moment all is loſt. The 
republic would not preſerve any law, 
any juriſprudence, any form, any 


principle, any certain genius; and a 


thouſan&contradictory decrees would 
ſerve as pretexts, titles, and food, to 


the tyranny of the people. | 
If the aſſemblies of the legiſlative 
power are not frequent, the magi— 


ſtrates, dazzled with their authority, 


will believe that they are uncontrou]- 
ed. They will yield to their ambi— 


tion, they will form cabals ; their in- 
trigues will ſpread abroad corrup- 
tion; and the aſſembled nation, have 


ing no longer any power to ſuppreſs 
abule and vice, which will have ac- 
quired by habit a certain empire, will 


find its hands fettered ; fatigued with _ 


the efforts that it will have made, to 
repair a part of its evils, at length it 
will deſpair of curing them. If it is 
poſſible, the legiſlative power ſhould 
aſſemble every year at a time and 
place agreed on; a nation ſhould not 
remain ſeparate more than three 


years ſucceſſively; were it to be 
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Jo, the people would forget them- 
lelves. | 
But if theſe allemblies have not 


particular magiſtrates, and diſtin— 
guiſhed from ordinary magiſtrates, 


the natural order of things will be 


reverſed ; and the legiſlative power, 


which ought to have nothing ſupe- 
rior nor even equal to it, will never- 


theleſs be ſubordinate to magiſtrates 


that it has a right to judge and to 


puniſh. Let it theretore be permit- 


ted to the ordinary magiſtrates to 
make remonſtrances ; but let the ma- 
giſtrates of the repreſentatives alone 
of the nation propoſe the laws. It is 


a right that belongs to them, and will 
not be dangerous, becauſe they will 


never be employed to enforce the ex- 

ecution of the laws ; and, their pow- 

<r expiring when they ſeparate, they 
will be alone truly attached to the 
liberty of the nation. 
ordinary magiſtrate be like Valerius 
Publicola, who, from a reſpect to the 
majeſty of the Roman people, order- 


May every 


ed his faſces to be lowered in entering 


the forum, appearing at the aſſem- 
blies of the citizens as a imple citi- 
zen, who came to be. informed of 
u hat they would order him to obey, 


and cauſe to be obeyed. 5 
If the magiſtrates ſhould command 


f the citizens in an arbitrary manner, 
their authority can never be danger- 


ous, if they are to render an account 


of their adminiſtration, if they are 
_ cholen by the people, and particularly 


if the magiſtracy is of fo ſhort dura» 


tion 25 not to give them a diſtinct 
intereſt from that of the republic. A 
courageous vigilance, after ſome years 
_ of repole, may be rewarded with the 


inveſtiture of the ſame dignity. But 
let it never be permitted to the ſame 


magiſtrate to continue in his func- 
tions when the time of his magi- 
ſtracy is expired. 
never ſuffer any exception ; not even 
in favour of Ariſtides, of Themifto- 
cles, of Camillus, or of a Scipio. 


This law ſhould 
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HAT irie 7 my father, 


which fired the Athenian foul 


when Arit {tides led forth his legions, 


leems to animate them: — —they are 
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Hiſtory will inform us, that the in- 


trigue, the cabal, the ſpirit of party. 
have never tee to accumulate ex- 


traordinary honours to thofe that have 


been granted to ſome great men. 
The executive power ought to be 


divided into as many different branch. 
es as the ſociety has different occa- ' 


ſions. The Romans had conſuls, 
cenſors, prætors, ediles, queſtors, 
pontifs, tribunes, a ſenate; and ſome- 


times a diftator. The diviſion of the 
power between the magiſtrates ſhould 
never be made with ſo little art, that 


one could poſlibly he an obſtacle to 
the operations of the other. There 
is nothing more dangerous in a flate 


than magiſtrates, who have oppolite 
and undetermined intereſts, or who 


know neither the extent nor the limits 
of their authority. 


their endeavours are proper only 1 to 


confuſe and diſconcert the ſprings of 
government, Imitate the prudence 

of the Romans, who in extraordi- 
nary affairs, created duumvirs os 


maviſtrates, whoſe power finiſhed 


with the commiſſion with which they | 


were charged. | 

We ſhould be upon our guard in 
reading thoſe timid hittorians, wha 
know neither men nor ſociety, ſeeing 
neither peace nor order if they do not 


obſerve a ſtupid calm. The ordinary 
debates in mixed governments, far 
from affecting them, ſerve only to 


vive force to their conſtitution, and 
prove the liberty of the ſtate. On 


the contrary, a protound calm is the 


forerunner of a decadence. It is a 
proof that manners are corrupted, 
that country, liberty, and the public 


good, are no longer objects ſufficient- 


ly intereſting to affect the mind; and 
that the citizens are the flaves of 
tear, ot Yours or of avarice. 


FRAGMEN 
fighting for 5 rneya are fight- 


ing for treedom, brother, quotli my 
uncle Toby, (wiſhing to fet my fa 
ther riglit). — They arc fighting for 


the 


Another evil not 
lefs in magnitude, is to fee in a re- 
public uſeleſs magiſtrates. Becauſe. 
they have nothing t to do, they Genre | 
to intereſt themſelves i in every thing 
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the evacuation of the body politic, 
exclaimed Dr. Slop. They are 
magnanimous, cried my father. 
They are brave, ſaid my uncle To: 
* by. 
Slop: they have melted the bleſſed 


images of our ſaints, and converted 


them into the wages of blaſphemy 
they are murderers, they are atheiſts, 
hey pay more worſhip to the 
Great Being who made us, cried my 
uncle Toby, by defending the cauſe 
and promoting the good of his crea- 
tures, than all the knees that ever 
bent to idols. — (Here Yorick en- 
tered the parlour)— 

They fight for glory! cried my a 
ther. raiſing his voice. _ 

Glory ! ſaid Yorick, (while bene- 
volence reddened on his countenance) 
Glory blooms on the olive! 


blood upon its leaf :—the laurel 


ſprings near the wolf, —the olive is 


a ſhelter for the lamb ! To bind up 


- the wounds of .afliction—to feed the 


hungry to make woe forget her 


| troubles—and miſery to ſmile—is_ 


glory! It is glory to ſhelter our fel- 
low-creatures !——but. ambition and 


rapine, retired behind the walls of 


their caſtles, level their engines of 
deſtruction on the heads of the help- 


leſs ;—myriads actuated by them, and 


blind to fear, riſe with the ſan, and 
mingle with the bleſſed dews of hea- 
ven the blood of their tellow-crea- 
tures ! 

I would not fight 1 "oy a 
commander, quoth Trim, (in a low 
voice to my uncle Toby, while ſtand- 


ing beſide him,) though I were to 
A 
corporal, Trim, quoth my uncle To- 


to be made a general for it | 


by, with mercy at his fide, and va- 
lour in his heart, is a braver ſoul. — 
Courage not guided by. humanity 
(continued he) 1s not the bravery of 
a man, but the ferocity of a ſavage. 
And lo it is, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, replied Trim—Why, there's 
the long-whiſkered mercenaries, 
though a woman with her baby at 
her breaſt were to cry quarter, they 
wouldn't 2 it.— They have 

more whiſkers than pity, then, {aid 
Yorick, ſmiling. 


1 with, cried my father, (looking 


They are infidels, quoth Dr. 


T Res 
ver ſee a laurel but methinks there's 
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ſtedfaſtly at Dr. Slop,)—I wiſh that 
one example held out by this nation 


of plunderers and atheiſts, may be 
followed in every other,—that the 


pleaſure-grounds of prieſts may be con- 
verted into the grounds of uſefulneſs, 
where induſtry may ſmile upon her 


plough, while the dove refteth upon it, 
Here Dr. Slop was filled with in- 
flammable matter: The holy ground 


of prieſts, cried he, encroached upon! 


the ſcriptures ſpurned at! the croſs 
deſpiſed ! the ſaints ſneered at Re- 


ligion! Religion! what will become 
of thee? 
quoth my uncle Toby, in the ſimpli- 
city of his heart. 


Time will improve it, 


As if an elec- 
tric ſhock had been conducted to the 
body of Dr. Slop, his movement 


could not have been more ſudden: 


he ſtruck his feet on the ground, and 
bolted as upright as his uncouth form 
would let him: his curſes on Oba- 
diah, and the green-baize bag, 


his eyes—curſes ſat on his forehead ; 
every nerve, every vein, every 
ligament] ſeemed to unite in his 


frame, and utter with his lips, „0 
God! in mercy to thy holy religion, 


eternally dn this Toby Shandy!” 


My uncle Toby felt this inſult, but 
aid nothing. | 


Are thele arguments! 
father. 

Peace! crciaimned Patel: 

Peace! cried Dr. Slop though 
_ Germany were depopulated—Eng- 


land ſtarved, —though the blood of 


nations Hed the feas— War 1! 
for it is a war of religion! 
It is a cruſade, er icd 1 my uncle Toby. 
It is the ſentiment of cowardice— 


of cruelty, exclaimed Yorick, to 


force opinion by invective, by the 
dungeon, by the  bayonet—(Yorick 
lighed)—or by any force, but force 
of reaſon! 
power, let it be the power of truth! 
it yields to none—it conquers all, 
ſooner or later. Let blood be ba- 
niſhed !——1 ſee the ſtarving children 
of thouſands torn from their home to 
fight ambition's quarrels 
ſuppli cating eye of want alk its fa- 
miſhed mother for a morſel !“ Cling 
not round her knees——for ſhe has 
nought to give you!“! —1 ſee con- 

tinued 


were 
nothing to this curſes Aathed from 


cried my 
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BRITANNIC 
tinued Yorick, (caſting his eyes on 
Dr. Slop,)—1 ſee, i in this war of reli— 
gion, her beſt duties profaned ! 1 


ſee the virgin raviſhed before the eyes 
of age—eyes filled with a father's 


tears.—I ſee his ſilver locks ſpotted 
o'er with blood—his hut in flames 
his field trampled on—his 
broken. 
look down on this, and learn the no- 
velty of feeling. 


Ye princes of the carth! 


What Y orick ſaid had little effect 


on the mind of Dr. Stop ;—periccu- 


tion ſtill lingered in his eye, My 


| father ſhook. his head in piteous elo- 


My uncle Toby ſeemed 
ee that a ſoidier could do theſe 
things: he had forgotten Dr. Slop, 
and his illiberality—for his foul 

was tempered with forgivencss,—He 


would fay, that an inſult had the 


ſame effect upon the feelings, as a 
waſp had upon the ſkin ;—both irri- 
tated the ſurface, but did not en- 
danger the fundamental principles, 
| either of our happineſs or our health. 
Jo an injury (he would ſay) that puts 
the means of my well-being or exiſt— 
ence in alarm, I Would apply the laws 
of my country.—Lnjury is an allailin 
who levels his piſtol at my head ; but 


for inſult, who is but a deſerter from 


the ranks of honour, my own boſom 
ſhould be the court-martial that I 
would try him by 
court it is, brother Toby—(cried my 


And a mercitul 


father one day as my uncle ſaid this) 


Ea thouſand drops of blood would 


{ooner flow from thy feeling heart, 


than a ſentence of one hundredlaſhes 
fall from * 15 1 © 


Toby 


hne Art. 


the lame things, then 
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But diſcipline! cried my uncle 
The diſcipline of hu- 
manity I laid Vorick _ 

My uncle Toby bluſhed deeply ; 
for he bluſhed from two diſtinct cau- 
ſes: my father's eulogium on his 
court-martial touched that natural 
diffidence ſo predominant in the mind 
of my uncle Toby—he bluſhed from 
modeſty: he bluthed too on the re- 
flection of Yorick—the diſcipline of 
humanity, (thought he to himtelf,) 
and the diſcipline ok an army, are nut 


Dr. Slop quitted 1 85 room.— 
Trim followed him. 


in front, with modeſt merit lagging 
in the rear ! 


My tather, my ls Toby, and 


Yorick, drew cloſer round the fire, 


which ſeemed to burn brighter 


while the genius of humani * hovered 


over their heads'! | 
O Benevolence ! eiern ocean of 


our joys! fource divine of pure de- 


light! what.being would not caſt his 
cup within thy ſtream, and drink the 
draught!—Thou art the. 
ſpring of comtort, which bloweth to. 
birth ail the bloſſoms life can &] 


Precious 


or mortal enjoy! *Tis thou "who 
cauſeſt the lovely dew- drop of grati- 


tude to gem the eye of human nature, 
prompteſt thy children to relieve the 


hopeleſs, and ſhed the tear of fellow <- 
feeling !— Thou art: the nobleſt link 
in the great chain of exiſtence; and, 
ellen thou break Keil, nature mult di- 


vide. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 


PrtLIP II. Kix or SPAIN. 
N his inſtructions to his ſon, this 
gloomy tyrant tells him: “After 


having aſpired to be emperor ot the 
new world, America, to gain poſſeſ- 


ſion of Italy, to conquer my rebel 
ſubjects in the Low Countries, to 
make myſelf king of Ireland, and to 


conquer England by means of the 


greateſt and moſt formidable naval 


armament that was ever heard of, 


and which coſt me ſix entire years to 
ft out, and more than twenty-mil- 


Hons of ducats to complete; aud 10 


A 


conquer the kingdom of France by 


means of my (pies_ in that kingdom, 


which colt me an immenſe deal of 


money; and after having in all theſe 
enterpriſes conſumed above two-and-. 


thirty years of my life, and expend- 


ed more than fix hundred thouſand 
ducats, 


of which I alone have the 
knowledge (as appears by the papers 
in my private cabinet); after having 


been the occaſion of the flaughter oc 
murder of more than twenty millions 
of men, and of the depopulation and 


deſtruction of 1 more Nee and of 
| a greater 


How often do 
we ſee a compolition of worthleſſneſs 
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a greater extent of country, than I 
now poſſeſs in Enrope—I have ac- 
quired nothing from all thele mag- 


nificent enterpriſes but the petty. 


kingdom of Portugal; that of Ire- 
land having eſcaped me, by the little 
faith which theſe ſavages poſſeſs, the 


diſficult acceſs to the iſland, and the 


barrenneſs and wretchedneſs of its 
ſoil; the kingdom of England hav- 
ing eſcaped me by the violent ſtorm 


that aroſe upon its coaſts; and that 


of France, by the natural unſteadine!s 
of that nation, and the complete in- 
compatibility of it with any other na- 
tion, and the admirable virtue and tor- 
tune of the new king of it, Henry IV, 
HFNRY IV. KING or FRANCE. 

Amelot de Ja Houffaie thus ad- 
dreſſes this great prince: 
vou belongs the magnificent title of 
king of kings, for if ever there was 
a king of kings, that is, a perfect 
King, endowed with every royal qua- 


lity 'pollible, all Europe confeſſes [IO 


he is yourſelf.” 
1 Lovis XIV. 
Went to ſee Corneille's tragedy of 


Cinna, the night before the raſh and 
the Georgie Chevalier de Rohan 


ſuffered: he was much ſtruck with 


the ſcene in which Auguſtus pardons 


Cinna, and ſaid, that he was certain, 


that, if any one had intreated him to 


forgive the chevalier, he ſhould have 
granted him his life. 

Louis's mind ſeems to have been 
of that temper, that he applied with 
as great diligence to little things as to 
orcat ones—to build a ſummer-houle 
or to direct a ſiege. When his grand- 
Jon, the Duke of Anjou, with his 
two brothers, ſet out for Spain, this 
monarch had 


ſleep, and they found, to their mor- 


 tification, that he bad not allowed 


them to dine any where upon the 
Toad, permitting them merely to 


| breakfaſt and to ſup, ace to 


M. Jangallery. 
MARIAN A. 
This great hiſtorian thus deſcribes 
the manners of his countrymen, the 
Spaniards of his time. His deſcrip- 
tion may well apply to thoſe of our 


ſettled their route ſo 
perfectly, that he had noted down the 
Inns in which they were to eat and to 
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times who have permitted the French 
domination to take place among them. 


Under Don Roderigo, ſays he, no- 


thing can be conceived more diſſolute 
than the manners of the Spaniards, 
nor was there ever.a nation more a- 
bandoned to all manner of pleaſure, 
ſo that the dominion and power gain- 
ed by courage and valour was de- 
ſtroyed by aMuence, and its uſual 
companion, luxury. 


atchieved ſuch great things, was now 
enhervated by vice, which at the ſame 
time totally unhinged the diſcipline 
of the army.“ 


atchievements, and that love for the 
honour of their country, on a late 
occalivn, which uſed to diſtinguiſh 
them in the fourteenth century, and 


to have deſerved that ſarcalm, upon 


them, which fays, „Strip a Spaniard 
of all his good qualities, and he makes 
a complete Portugueſe,” Quevedo in 
his viſions of the infernal regions, 
places the Portugueſe in the devils 
neceflary-houſe. . 
BUONAPARTE. 8 
What was faid when Julius Cæſar 
entered Rome in triumph, may be 


well applied to thoſe cities in Italy 
taken by this active and enterpriſing 
leader of bandittt and planderers :. 


There is no occafion for either tradef- 
men or magiſtrates in a town aban- 
doned to military violence. 
every Briton poſteſſed of an eſtate,” 
ſavs Dr. Blackwell, „and every citi— 
zen of a corporation, lay his hand up- 
on his heart, and affure himfelf that 


this will be his own caſe, if ever 
(which Heaven avert), through pri- 


vate vice or party rage, WC give up 


our palladium, the Britiſh conſtitu- 


tion, and of conſequence be {tripped 


of our public liberty by the invaders. | 


of our country.” LS. 
Lorp Bacon. 


Obſerves, with lus ufual 8 
that the chief concern of princes ought 


not to be fo much employed in re- 


ſtraining corruption by laws, or in 
| puniſhing offenders, as in regulating 
and watching over r the education of 


youth, 
SELECT 


That high cou- 
rage and prowels that had formerly 


| The Portugueſe ſeem 
to have Joſt their ardour for military 


« let. 
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By J. H. PVE, Eſq. Pozr-Laukkar. 
| HEN genial Zephyr's balmy wing 


Fans with ſoft plume the tiowery” 


5 vale, | 

Each tender ſcion of the ſpring. 
Expanding owns the foſtering gale, 
And {miles each funny glade around, 


With vegetable beauty crown'd ; 


But, when the whirlwinds of the north 
Burſt in tempeſtuous vengeance forth, 
Before the thunder of the ſtorm 

Each ſpreading tree of weaker form 
Or bends to carth, or lies reclin'd, 
Tora by the fury of the wind ; 


Then proudly *mid the quivering ſhade 
Stands the firm oak, in native ſtrenßth 


array*d, 


Waves high his giant Fee and defies 
The elemental war that rends the ies. 


Deep-rooted! in this kindred ſoil, 


So Freedom here, through many an age, 
Has mock'd Ambition's fruitlets toil, | 
And Treaſou's wiles, and Faction's rage; 5 


And as the ſtormy ruin pats'd, 


Which Anarchy's rude breath had blown, 


While Europe, bending to the blait, 


 Beholds her faircit realms o'crthrown ; 


Alone Britannia's happy lite, 

Blels' bv a patriot monarch's mile, 
furrounding ſtorms 
ſtands, 


| Nor dreads the tempeſt” 5 force that waites 


her nei ishbour lands. 


But ſee! along the darkling main 85 


The gathering clouds malignant lower, 
And, ſpreading o'er our blue domain, 
Againſt our thores their thunders, pour : 
While treach'rous friends and daring koos 


Around in horrid compact cloſe ; — 


Their warming barks portentous ſhade 


With crowded fails the watery glade; 


When lo! imperial George commands 
Ruſh to the waves nme veteran 

bands EEE 
Unnumber'd hoſts uſurp in vain 


Dominion o'er his briny reign; 
His flects their monarch's right proclaim 


With brazen throat, with breath of flame: 
And captive in his ports their ſquadrons 
ride, 


Or mourn their ſhatter'd wrecks deep 


- whelm'd beneath the tide. 


From ſhore to ſhore, from pole to nals, 
Where'er wide Ocean's billows roll, 
From holy Ganges? tepid wave 

'Fo feas that ifles Atlantic lave ; 

From hoary Greenland's frozen lands 
To burning Libya's golden Os, 5 
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uninjuxr'd 
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Aloft the Britiſh enſign flies 


In folds triumphant to the ſkies ; 


While to the notes that hail'd the iſle 
Emerging from its parent main, 

The ſacred muſe with raptur'd ſmile 

Reſponſive pours the exulting ſtrain 
« Rule, Britannia! rule the waves, 


Britons never Will be flaves!““ 


On SCOTLAND. - By R. Burns. 
HEIR groves o' ſweet myrtles let to- 
reign lands reckon, 
Where bright-beaming ſummers exalt 
the pertume; 


Far dealer to me yon lone gien o' green 


breck An, 


With the burn ſtealing under the lang 


yellow broom : 
Far dearer to me yon humble broom 
bowers, 
Where the blue bell and gowan lurk 
. lowly unteen ; 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild 
flowers, 


A lining the linnet, wo wanders my 


Jean. 


Tho' ric h is the breeze, i in their gay ſunny 


valleys, 


And cauld Caledonia' 8 blaſt on the 


Wave; 


Their Peet ſcented woodlands, that irt 


the proud palace, 
What are they ?—the haunt o' the ty- 
rant and ſlave! 
The ilave's ſpicy foreſts, and Sold- bub- 
bling fountains, 
The brave Caledonian views wi' di Wai 


He wanders as free as the wind on his 


nountains, 
Save love's willing. letters the chains 
of his jean. | 


THz FEMALE CONVICT 
Ss Borany-Bay. _ 
{08 NCE more to gay toll once more. . 


to wear 
The weeds ot zofamy-—from every joy 
The heart can feel excluded, I arite | 
Worn outand faint with unremitting wo? 


And once again with wearied ſteps I trace 3 


The hollow-ſounding ſhore. The ſwel- 


ling waves, 


Gleam to the morning ſun, and dazzle o'er 
With many a IP hue the breezy 


ſtrand. 


Oh! there was once a time when Elinor 
Gaz'd on thy opening beamwith Joyous 


ee 
Vadimm's by guilt and grief! when her 

full ſoul | 
Felt thy mild radiance, and the riſing day 


Wak'd 


A ˙²˙¹ü!. rr ͤ „ Pong „ 
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Wak'd but to pleaſure ! on thy ſea-girt 
verge, 

O England! 
ſtole on, 

Oft have mine eyes ſurvey d the blue ex- 
panſe, 

And mark'd the wild wind [well the ruf- 
fled ſurge, 

And ſeen the upheay'd billow's boſom” d 
rage 

- Ruſh on the rock; and then my timid 
ſoul 

Shrunk at the perils of the boundleſs deep, 

And heav'd a ſigh tor fuflering mariners. 


have my evening, ſteps 


Ah! little deeming I inyſelt was doom'd- 


To tempt the perils of the boundleſs 
deep, 
An outcaſt—unbeloy'd and unbe wall d. 


« Why,ſtern Remembrance! muſt thine | 


iron hand 


power 
The fields of England to my ex] a eyes, 
The joys which once were mine ? even 
..:. now I fee 
The lowly lovely dwelli ing ! even now 


Behold the woodbine clatping its white 


walls 


And hear the fearleſs red- broafts chirp 


around 
To. aix their morning meal for was 
wont 
With friendly hand to  iye their morning 
macal, 5 
Was wont to love their long, when linger- 
ing l morn 
Streak d o'er the chilly landgeip the dim 
. light, | 
And thro? the open d lattice hung: my 
head 


To view the ſnow- drop! s bud: and 
thence at eve 

When mildly fading ſunk the ſummer fi un, 
Oft have I lov'd to mark the rook's Gow 


courſe 


And hear his holiow croak, what time he 


ſought 
The church-yard elm, whoſe wide. oa. 
| bowering boughs | 
Full foliag'd, half conceal d the houſe 
of God, 


There, my dead father! often have 1 


heard 

Thy hallow'd voice ex plain the wondrous 
Works 

Of Heaven to ſinful man. Al! little 
deem'd 


Thy virtuous boſom, that: thy ſhameleſs | 


child 


So ſoon ſhould fpurn the leſſon fink the | 
Shall probe my ſecret foul, ſhall cleanſe 


flave / 
Of Vice and Infamy | 1 the kirelion prey 


4 
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With famine, and the avenging ſcourge 
of guilt, 
Should dare diſhoneſty—yet dread to die! 


« Welcome ye ſavage lands, ye bar- 
barous climes, ; 
1 angry England ſends her outcaſt 
ons — 
I hail your joyleſs ſhores! my. weary bark 
Long tempeſt- toſt on Life's inclement ca, 
Here hails her haven! welcomes the 
dreary ſcene, 
The mariay plain, the brlar-entangled 
wood, 
And all the perils of a world unknown. 
For Elinor has nothing new to fear 
From fickle fortune! all her rankling 
Hhafts | 
Barb'd with diſgrace, and venom'd with 
diſeaſe, | 


Have pierc'd my boſom, and the dart of 
Harrow my ſou] ? why calls thy eruel | 


death 
Has loſt its terrors to a wretch like me. 


« Welcome ye marſhy heaths! ye path= 

| Teſs woods, 

Where the rude native reſts his wearied 

„ Frame: | 

Beneath the ſheltering ſhade. 3 

when the ſtorm, 

As rough and bleak it rolls along the (ky, 

Benumbs his naked limbs, he flies to ſeck 

The dripping ſheiter. Welcome FL wild 
plains | | 

Unbroken by the plough, undely'd by 
hand 

Of patient ruſtic ; 
heids, 

And for the muſic of the bleating flocks, - 

Alone is heard the kangaroo's lad note 

Deepening in diſtance, Welcome ye rude- 
Ciimes, 

The realm of Nature ! for as yet un- 
known 

The crimes and comforts of luxurious life, 

Nature benignly gives to all enough, 

Denies to all a ſupertluity, 

What tho? the garb of infamy I wear, 

Tho? day by day along the echoing beach 


where; 


whore for lowing 


Icull the wave. worn ſhells, yet day by day 


earn in honeſty my frugal food, 


And lay medown at night to calm repole, 


No more condemn'd the mercenary tool 
Of brutal luſt, while heaves the indignant 
heart 


With Virtne's Rifed figh, to fold my arms 


Round the rank felon, and for daily 
med - + | 
To-hug contagion to my poiſon? d breaſt ; 
On thele wild ſhores Repentance' ſaviour 
hand 


its wounds 


Of brutal appetie! { at length. worn: out And fit the [apes penitent for Heaven.“ 
FOR * I GC N. | 


A 


ing E. N. 


= Inſtant off the Start. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Jan. 9, 17198. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Newman, 
of hs Majeſty's Ship Mermaid, to Lord 
Bridport, dated at Sea, Jan. 1. 

My Lord, 
HAVE the honour to. acquaint your 


N that yeſterday (Belleifle bear- 
E. 30 leagues) I fell in with and 


captured PAventure letter of marque, 


formerly the Onflow Guineaman, of Li- 


verpool, mounting ten four and two cight- 


pounders, and had on-board, when cap— 


tured, 190 men. She ſailed from P Orient 
on Thurfday laſt, in company with two 
other privateers, one of 30 and the o- 
ther of 24 guns, and had not captured any 


ii JAMES NEWMAN. 


_ Copy of a Letter from Adm. Sir Richard 


King, Bart. Commander in Chief at 

Plymouth, to Evan Nepean, E/q. dated 

| Hamoaze, Jan, 7, 1798. 

Sir, You will be pleaſed to acquaint 
their lordthips, that his majeſty's hired 
cutter Stag arrived this day with la Zelic, 


French lugger privateer, carrying 4 guns 


and 47 men, which ſte captured the 5th 
R. KI N G. 
A letter from Admiral Peyton, com- 
mander in chief in the Downs, to Mr. 
Nepean, dated on-board the Overyfler, 


January 12, 1798, encloſes the following, 
jrom Capt. Lloyd, of his ar we. O you 


Racoon: 


Racoon, in the Downs, Jun: 12. 
Sir, I heg leave to acquaint you, that 


yeſterday morning at ſeven A.M. Beachy 


Head bearing N. E. diſtant about ſeven 


leagues,” di ſcovered a cutter in the S. E. 
1 immediately made all ſail in chace, and, 


after a running fire of two hours, (within 
muſquet thot), came up with and captured 
le Folicrate French privateer, carrying 72 


men, and mounting 16 guns, 5 of which 
were thrown overboard during the chace. 


She is an entire new velle], copper-bot- 


tomed, completely titted for three months, 


and bound to the Weſt Indies; failed 


from Dunkirk on Tueſday laſt, and had 
It is a matter of 


not taken any thing. 
much concern for me to add, that, incon- 
ſequence of my being under tlie neceſlity 
of carrying a very heavy preſs of ſail, my 
deck (the chace being on the lee bow) 
was expoſed to a very heavy fire of mul- 
quetry aud grape ſhot from his ſtern chace 


guns, by which Mr. George Kennedy, 
| the — was killed, in whom the ſer- 


3 


vice has loſt a moſt 'experieneed foiman 


and a gallant officer; tour ſeamen were 
alſo an, ; two ſeverely. | 
Rozztrr LLOYD. 
Extract of a Letter from Captain Rey- 
nolds, Commander of his Majeſly' Ship 
la Pomone, to Evan Nepean, Eig. dated 
Plymouth Sound, Jan. 14, 1798. 
Sir, I beg to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of my lords commiſſioners of 


the admiralty, that on 5th inſt. at eleven 


in the night, Uſhant bearing north 65 


deg. eaſt 64 leagues, I croſſed a large ſhip, 
ſtanding under eaſy ſail to the north- 
welt; I inftantly gave chace, and ſoon 


got clofe alongſide of her; for, it being 


thick hazy wheater, the was deceived in 
our ſtrength, and had the temerity to ex- _ 


change ſeveral broadiides with us, before 


the called out for quarter; in which we 


had four men killed and tour wounded, 


and our maſts and rigging conſiderably 
damaged. Having ſhitted the priſoners, 
and our carpenter plugged up eight ſhot- 


holes the had received between wind and 
water, we were about to take her in tow, 
when the officer on-board hailed us and 


aid ſhe was iinking. 1 fent all our boats 
to her aſſiſtance immediately; and, find- 


ing no efforts could ſave her, had but juſt 


time to draw-our men and their wound- 
ed from her, when the ſunk alongſide of 


us. She proved to be the Cheri, from 


Nantes, carrying 26 guns and 230 men, 


commanded by Monf. Chaflin ; had been 
out fourteen davs, and taken nothing: ſhe 


had 12 men killed, and 22 wounded; 


among the latter was the captain, Who, 
with two others, died of their wounds 
the next day, —-On Thurſday evening, 


the Eddiſtone bearing north-eaſt twelve 


leagues, 1 captured a little-privateer from 


_ Roſco, called the Emprunt Foſſe; had 
only two ſmall carriage guns, fix ſwiyels 


and 25 men on-board; ihe had been out 
but one day, and had taken nothing. 


Extratls of two Letters from the Han. 
Captain Stopford of his Majeſty's Ship | 


Phaeton, to the Right Hon. Admiral 

Lord Bridport, dated at Sea, Decem- 

ber 31, 179%. 

My Lord, I have the honour to inform 
your lordthip, that, on the 29th inſt. his 
majeſty's ſhip under my command cap- 


tured a French brig privateer, of 14 lix- 


pounders, called le Hazard; and allo a 
Spaniſh merchant veſſel, from Nantes, 
bound to St. Sebaftian, laden with fun- 
dry articles of merchandize. The former 


(by whom 1 ſend this letter) ſailed from 
C 2 Rochelle 
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Rochelle only twenty-four hours before 
her capture, and was proceeding on a 
cruize tothe ſouthward ; the latter, be- 
ing ſmall, and of little value, I deſtroyed. 
Jan. 3, 1798. His majeſty's ſhip un- 
der my command this day re-captured an 
Engliſh merchant ſhip, called the Arthur, 
Howe, belonging to Dartmouth. She 
V as on her paſſage from St. Ube's bound 


o Waterferd, and was captured on the 


3 iſt ult. by two French privateers. 
Roß ER T STOrFORD. 


F rom Captain Sir Edward Pellet, Com- P 


mander of his Majeſty's ſhip Indefati- 
Cable, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated at 
Sea, the 11th Jan. 1798. | 
Sir, I have the pleaſure to inform. you, 
that I have captured this day, in com- 
pany with the Cambrian and Childers, a 
French ſchooner privateer, le Vengeur, of 
12 guns and 2 men, quite new, eight 
days from Oſtend, without having made 
any, prizes, and have ſent her to Falmouth, 
Jan. 16. This evening, after a chace 
of four hours, the ſquadron in company, 
1 had the pleaſure to capture l Inconceva- 
ble, French privateer, from Dunkirk, 
out ten days, taken nothiug, armed with 
[eight guns, and manned with 55 men. 
EpwW. PEI. LEW. 
Captain Durham, in his majeſty's ſhip 


Anſon, has re-taken the Harmony galliot, 
from St. Ube's; alſo the Active of Balti- 
more, American ſhip, with a valuable 


cargo; and the George Randolph, under 
Daniſh colours. | 


Captain Durham has al ſo re- taken the 
| Daphne, (the only Bri-ith frigate in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy,) mounting 30 guns, 
and having on-board 276 men, among 
whom are 3o paſſengers of various de- 


ſcriptions, two civil commiſſioners, Ja- 


quelin and la Carze, charged with dif- 
patches for Guadaloupe, which were 


.thrown overboard, The Daphne had '5 


men filled, and ſeven wounded. 


advice that a formidable French fleet, 
with ſeveral thouſand troops on-board, 
had anchored in Bantry-bay on the ſouth- 


ern coaſt of Ireland. Account received 


of the lois of his majeſty's ſhips Bombay 


Caſtle and Couragcux, of 74 guns each, 


1n a dreadful gale of wind, the former on 
the. Spaniſh coaſt, the latter at the en- 
trance of the Tagus. 

2. Official intelligence received of the 
departure of the French fleet from Ban- 
try - obay. 


Le — arme en flute, with | 
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[PrywmovuTtH, Fan. 22. Late yeſterday 
evening arrived in Hamoaze, the French 
ſhip privateer le Belliqueux, carrying 14 
nine-pounders, and 4 twelve-pounders 
(carronades), and 130 men,commanded by 
Citizen Benoit Giron. She was captured 


on the 16th inſt. 139 leagues to the weſt- 


ward of Scilly, by his majeſty's thip Me- 
lampus, of 36 guns, Capt. Moore; and the 


Seahorſe, of 38 guns, Capt. Foot; after a 


ſmart chace. She did not ſtrike until the 
had received a broadſide from the Melam- 
us. The Belliqueux belonged to St. 

Maloes, failed from that port the 6th inſt. 

and on the 11th following fell in with and 
captured the Prince Erneſt packet of Fal- 
mouth, Capt. Schuyler, bound from Tor- 


tola to Falmouth, with the mail, and dif- 
patches for government, which were 


e overboard and funk. E 
« Jamgs's, Jan. 17. 


the Duke of Wirtemberg, had a private 
audience ok his majeſty, and afterwards 
or her mejelty.— His Serene Highnets 


Frederick Fugen reigning Duke of 
Wirtcmburz, died on the night of tic 


234 ult. at his palace, at Stutgart, aged 
65 years. He 1s ſucceeded by Prince 
Frederick William, now reigning Duke 


of Wütemberg Stutgart, who married 
Chariotta Auguſta Matilda, the e 


royal of England. 
This Gazette contains an order for th £ 


court's going into mourning on Sunday 


the 211t inſt. for his late Serene Highnets 


the Reigning Duke of Wirtemberg ; to 
change the mourning on Sunday the 18th 
of February; to change the mourning | 
farther on Sunday the 25th of February, 


and on Sunday the 4th of March next the 
court to go out of mourning. No per- 
ſons except thole coming to court, or in 
attendance upon his majeſty or the royal 
family, are expected to appear in Mouru- 
ing. A | | 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCESi in the YEAR 1797 


Joy, ' Gee received 


250 men on- board, mains to the 
French fleet, taken by the Jaſon frigate 
Captain Sterling. 
3. Advice received that the enemy's 
fleet had been diſperſed off the coaſt of 
Ireland, and that they were on their re- 
turn to Breſt. | 

4. An account received that a large. 
frigate called the Impatient, belong- 


ing to the enemy, had foundered ein Bain. 


try-bay. The French loſt in this expe- 


dition 2 ſhips of 74 guns, 6 of 44, 1 of 
36, and 4 rom... 18 to 10 guns. 


10. General 


| This day 
9985 t d' Uxkull Gyllenband, ſent to no- 
tity tne death of his late Sexene Flighneſs | 
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10. General Moreau ſurrendered Kehl 
to the Auſtrians, 


13. General Hoche, the French com- 


mander of the expedition againſt Ireland, 
returned to Rochtort roads, 


14. General Buonaparte defeated the I, 


Auſtrians near Verona, taking 23, oco 


pPriſoners, and 60 pieces of cannon. 


FEBRUARY 1.. Trent and Roveredo 


taken by the French. 


2. Mantua ſurrendered to the French. 
— Huningen ſurrendered to the Auſtrians. 


Karl of Strathmore ſhot a highwayman 


dead, who attacked him on Finchley-com- 


mon. Col. Frederick ſhot himſelt dead at 


Weſtminſter-abbey.. 


3. Admiral Lord Bridport returned to 


To:ibay, after an unluccelstul cruize off 
the coaſt of Ireland. | 

10. General + Buonaparte defeated the 
pope's army, near Ancona, and took 


| L000, Yifoncers. - | 
he pope addrefſed a letter to Ge. 


Wa Buonaparte, propoſing terms of 
peace, which were acceded to, 


14. Acmiral Sir John Jervis, with 15 
fail of the line, defeated the Spaniſh fleet 
ot 271 oil Cape St. Vincent, and took 


four fall of the line. 
18. Trinidad, in the Weſt Indies taken 


by the Britiſh troops under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, and the fleet under Admi— 
ral Harvey. — Three Spaniſh ſhips of the 


line and a frigate were burnt by the Spa- 


. ntards, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Britith, and the San ans 


of 74 guns was taken. 
20. Lord Holland found guilty of crim, 


: * with Lady Webſter damages bocol. 


A treaty of navigation and com- 


: = was ſigned at Petertburgh between 


12 43 and Ruſſia. 

Two French frigates landed 1200 
m2n on thecoaſtof Pembrokeſhire, Wales, 
where they were all made prifoners. Mr. 


Eten proſecuted the Duke of Hamilton 
for crim. Con. with his wife—Plaintiff 


nonſuited. 


26. The bank of England prohibited | 


from ifluing ſpecie. 


MAR CII S. La Reſiſtance of 48 guns, 
and la Conſtance of 24 guns, taken by 


the St. Viorenzo, Sir H. Neale, and la 


Nymphe, Capt. Cooke, off Breſt. 


23. A common-hall of London voted 


a petition to the king for Peace, and to 


dumifs his miniſters. 
24. The ſheriffs of London informed 
by the Duke of Portland, his majeſty 
could not receive any petition on the a- 
bove ſubject from the city of London, ex- 
cept in its corporate capacity. 

APRIL 7, - An armiſtice for ſix days 


Was agreed upon between the Archduke 


Charles of Auſtria and Gen. Buonaparte. 


$. The Prince of Wirtemberg arrived 
in London. 


12. Mr. Hammond failed from Yar- 


mouth, on an important miſſion to the 


court of Vienaa. 

14. His Royal Highneſs the Duke d' An- 
gouleme, ſon of Monficur, ſailed from 
Leith roads for Hamburgh. 


16. A mutiny broke out among the ſai- 


lors of the grand-fleet at Port(mouth, 


which ſubGited for feveral days, termi- 
nated amicably, and the i lcamen received 


an encreaſe ot wages. 


17. At this date every cxertion was 
making to raiſe entrenchments, &c. round 


the city of Vienna for its defence. 


18. General Hoche defeated the Auf, 


trians at Neuwied, taking 4000 priſoners. 


—Preliminaries of peace ſigned between 


the court of Vienna and Gen, Buonaparte, 
23. Captain George Martin of the Ir- 


reliſtible captured off Cadiz the Elena 
and Ninfa Spaniſh frigates of 36 guns 
each.— The Elena afterwards ran aſhore. | 


and was loſt. 
24. Mr. Pitt contracted for a Jong of 


18 millions, viz. 144 for Britain and Ire- 


land, and 34 for the emperor. | 
MAY 6. A mutiny broke out among 


the fleet at Spithead and St. Helen's. 
10. A committee of the houſe of com- 
mons, Ireland, reported to the houſe, 


that from the papers which had been laid 


before them it appeared, that the united 


Iriſhmen endeavoured to deſtroy the con- 


ſtitution, and ſeparate the two countries. 


17. The Lord-lieutenant of Ireland iſ- 


ſued a proclamation for ſuppreſſing the 
ſocieties of united Iriſhmen. 


18. The Princeſs Royal married to the 
Prince of Wirtemberg at St. James's, — 
Four ſoldiers of the Monaghan militia, 
at Belfaſt, were ſhot by ſentence of a 
court martial for being united Iriſb- 
men. 


army, 
26. Mr. Grey made a motion in the 


commons for a reform in parliament— 


for the motion, g91—againſt it 256, —Mr. 


Fox and ſeveral other oppoſition mem 


bers, declared their intention of not at- 
OO. parliament. 


27. A mutiny broke out among the | 
ſailors of the North Sea quadron at 
| Yarmouth and Sheernefs. _. 

The Prince and Princeſs of | 
Wirtembas failed from Harwich. . ! 


JUNE z. 


7. The mutiny at the Nore terminated, 
when Parker and ſeveral other ringleaders 


9 made priſoners. 


The trial of Parker the muütineer 
3 at Sheerneſs.— Sever al other 
trials follow ed. 


26. The 


24. Britiſh houſe of commons voted a 
ſum of money to encreale the Pay * of the 
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. The trial of Parker concluded, — 
He 5 tound gullty, and fentenced to be 


_ hanged. 


30. Lord Malmeſbury ſet off from Lon- 
don on his fecond embaſly to France. — 
Parker was executed on-board the Sand- 


wich. 
FULY 3 Capt. Eaton, of the Marl- 


herough, frabbed himſelf to. death, in the 
Adiniralty office. 


6. Cadiz dreadfully bombarded by 15 
Britiſh fleet. 


11. The parliament of Irel: nd was dit. 


19. The following bills received royal 


afſlent, viz. Scots militia act; an act for 


preventing the adminiftering of unlawful 
oaths ; an act for ſhortening the tines of 
giving notice by his majeſty to allemble 
parliament ; and an act to allow the il. 
ſuing of [mall notes. 
20. The Britiſh parliament prorogued, 
24. An unſucceisful attack made on the 


town of Santa Cruz, Tenerifie, by the 


Britiſh fleet, under Adm. Nelſon, in which 


_ the admiral loſt his right arm, and a num- 
ber of ſcamen were killed and wounded. 


26. A proclamation iflued by his ma- 


jeſty, tor giving currency to a coinage of 
one and two penny copper pieces. 
31. The Artois frigate was wrecked on 
the Ifle of Rhe ; — Captain Sir E. Nane 


and crew javed. 

AUGUST 18. Lord Viſcound Moynt- 
morres ſhot himſelf through the head at 
his lodgings St. James's Square, London. 

27. General la Fayette and his fellow 


prifoners were revealed from confinement 
| at Olinutz. 


29. An unte nge riot took N at 


Tranent, relative to the militia act, in 
which ſeveral perfons were killed. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 4 conſpiracy diſ- 


covered in Paris, in which Carnot and 


Barthelemy of the directory, and General 
Pichegru and ſeveral members of the 
councils, were unplicated, and ordered to 


be tranſported.— The French directory 
iſſued a proclamation, ordering their ar- 


mies to be ready to take the field againſt 
England by the 6th of Oftober. 
13. Mefirs. Brooks and Magiſtra, two 


of his majeſty's metſengers, drowned 


going on-thore in an open boat off Calais. 
14. The executive directory of France 


fſigned a treaty of peace between the re- 


public and- the Queen ot Portugal: This 
treaty her she afterwards refuſed to 
ratity. : 

12. William Orr found guilty, at Cars 
rickfergus aſlizes, of adminittering un- 


| lawful oaths--- Death. = 


19. Lord Malmeſbury returned to Bri- 


| tain, the directory having ordered hum to 


5 8 France. 
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26. The armiſtice between the French 
and Auſtrians renewed for three weeks 
longer after the 1ſt of October. 

OCTOBER 1. Lieutenant-colonel 
Fitzgerald and Lieutenant-colonel King 
had a duel in Hyde Park, in which each 
of the parties fired fix ſhots, without ef- 
fet, The former, though her uncle, 


was accufed of ſeducing the ſiſter of the 
latter. 
9. The trials commenced for the riots. 
on account of the militia act, when four 


perſons from Berwickſhire were found 


guilty; and ſentenced to be tranſported for 


14 years. Several others were afterwards 
tried for ſimilar offences—tome found 
guilty, and others acquitted. 


9, Admiral Duncan deteated the Buch 


fleet off” Camperdown, and took nine 
thips of the line and a frigate, alſo three 


be 
Peace ole between the ern- 


oor and the French. 


23 and 24. Two perfons capitally con- 


vided in Dublin for conſpiring the death 
ot the Earl of Carhampton. 


26. The French directory iſſued a de- 
cree for forming an army, to be ſtiled The 


Army of England. 


28. His majsſty iſſued a declaration re- 


lative to the breaking off the negociations 
at Liſle. 


30. His majeſty embarked on-board the 


Royal Charlotte yacht, at Greenwich, on 
a viſit to the fleet at the Nore. 


NOVEMBER 2. 
ment met. 
3- The papers Sativa to the late ne- 


The Britiſh parlia- 


gociation at Lifle laid before parliament, 


8. and 10. Both houſes of partiament 


agreed to a joint addreſs to his majeſty, 
approving his conduct relative to the late 


negoctation. 
6, King of Pruſſia died. 
The French directory iſſued a wry 


rioleat proclamation againſt the govern- 


ment of Great Britain. 


24. Mr. Pitt brought forwial his bud- 


get for the following year. 
27. A violent ſtorm of wind, in which 
ſeveral veſſels were loſt on the north-calt 
coaſt. 

29, A proclamation iſſued by his ma- 
jeſty tor giving currency to gold jeven 
thilling pieces, and another for a generai 


thankſeiving on the 19th of December. 
DECEMBER 8. Mr. Pitt propoſed in 


the houſe of commons, as part of the ways 
and means for the enſuing year, to double, 
triple, and quadruple, allefled taxes, which 
afterwards received ſeveral amendments. 
A court. martial aſſembled at Sheerneſs, ta 
try Capt. Williamſon of the Agincourt, 
for not doing his duty on the 15th Oc- 
tober. 


8. Mr, . 
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$. Mr. Nichols, in the houſe of com- 
mons, 


ceptiou of r offieers of the navy 
and army, &Cc.) ſhould be applied to the 
ſervice of the tate. Negatived. 


9. Colonel Fitzgerald, the ſeducer of 


the Honnurable Mats King, having pur- 
ſued the victim of his infamy to the man- 
ſion of her father in Ireland, was ſhot 
dead by the Earl of Kingſton, at an inn, 
ricar his lordthip's feat at Mitchelftown. 


18. An account received, that the crew. 
of the Hermione frigate, had mutinied in 
the Weit Indics, murdered Captain Pigot 
410 all the other ofticers except two, and 


carried her into a Spaniſh port. 


19. This day was obſerved as a day of 


thankſgiving 2 arenen the kingdom, to 


return thanks to God for the ſucceſfs of 


the Britiſh arins at ſea. The king, queen, 
and royal tamily, attended by 
nouſes of parliament, &c. went in pro- 


ceſſion to St. Paul's to hear divine fervice.. 


22. La Nereide French frigate capturec 


Hy his majeſty's thip Phoebe, after afinart 


action of two hours. | . 

25. The Paris papers announced, that 
che merchauts oi that city had engaged to 
open a loan of 25, oco, ooo of livres, in 


order to accomplith the invaſion ot this 
country, the premiums on which to be 


tecured on the ſucceſs of the operation; 
and that the publication of 


the directory. 
28. The Hamburgh mail Amel 


the commencement of the deliberations 


of the congreſs aſtembled at Raſtadt, to 


reſtore peace to the German empire; and 


that the effects of the clergy, belonging 
to the Ciſalpine republic, had been de- 
clared national property. 

29. Letters trom Germany announced 
that the French had taken poſtefiion of 


Mentz and other important fortreſles be- ford, John Wm. Auguſtus Romer, Jas, 


longing to the empire. 


30. Mr. Dundas brought a bill into the 
houſe of commons for embodying 20, 00 


of the ſupplementary. militia ' with the 
regular troops, tor a limited time, to ferve 
in any part of Europe. Same day the 
committee went through the whole of the 


PO" of the aſleſſed-tax bill. 


; JANUARY, 1798. 
His ay has been plealed to appoint 


Lieut. Generals Sir Thomas Shirley, Bart.“ 
Patrick Tonyn, Gabriel Chriſtie, 
_ Reid, Sir William Green, Bart, George 
Charles O'Hara, Loftus Anthony 


John 


Scott. 
TLotienbam, Wm. Rowley, Peter Bathurſt, 
Hon, William Gordon, Robert Preſcott, 
fion. William Harcourt, Henry Earl of 
Carhampton, Wm. Dalrymple, William 


moved that all ſalaries, fees, &c. 
of offices exceeding 2000l. (with the ex- 


both 


fixteen 
Journals had been ſuppreiled by order of | 


| Archi bald 
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Picton, Sir Hector Monro, K. B. Hon. 


William Hervey, J. Fletcher Campbell, 
Francis Laſcelles, and Sir W. Medows, 
K. B. to be Generals in the army. 


Major- generals Wm. Sherriff, William“ 


Grinfield, Samuel Hulſe, Albemarle Ber- 


tie, Charles Valancey, John Thomas Earl 


of Clanricarde, Sir James Stuart, Bart. 


Thomas Carleton, James March, Ca- 
vendiſh Liſter, Charles Leigh, james 


Ogilvie, Sir Robert Laurie, Bart. Wm. 
Martin, John Archer, William Edmeſton, 
Forbes Macbean, David Home, Hugh 
Debbiegg. 
Agnew, james Stewart, Alexander Earl 
of Balcarras, lon. Charles Stuart, Cor- 
nelius Cuyler, Charles Earl of Harriug- 


ton, Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, Neſbitt 
Palfour, Edmund Stevens, Tho. Trigge, 


Francis Earl of Moira, and Peter Craig, 
to be Licutenant- generals in the army, 
Colonels Philip Martin, Wm. Borth- 


wick, Eyre Coote, Jeitery Amherſt, Harry 
Burrard, Charles Lennox, James Adolphus 


Harris, Arthur O:mſby, Henry Reade, 
William John Arabin, George Don, Coles 
brook Neſbitt, John Francis Craddock, 


Lord Charles Fitzroy, Napier Chriſtie 


Burton, Kichard Rich Wilford, Edward 
Morriton, Sir Charles Aſz13l, Bart. Hon. 
Charles Monſon, J 


liam Brady, and Lucius Barber, to be 
Major- generals ia the army. _ 


Lieut.- colonels james Webber, Charles 


W. Eſte, Samuel Twentyman, George 


Rochfort, Joſ. F. W. Weener Sir Charles 


Marſh, Francis Groſe, Wm. Scott, Archi- 


bald Campbell, Francis Fuller, Arthur 


Carter, james Affleck, Geo:ye Vaughan 
Hart, Geo. Brodie, John Robinſon, Hon. 
Thos. Maitland, Patrick Hely, Danid 
Roberiſon,” John Blake, Richard Brigit, 
M-Aliſter, Alexander Mac- 
donald, Willram Ramfay, Guſtavus Bel- 


Campbell, Edward Madden, John Skerret, 
Hildebraad Oakes, C 
Prevoſt, Star Park Dalry mple, John Ori- 
by Vandeleur, John Carnegie, Win. Wal- 


ler, Sir Thos. Chapman, Mervin Arch- 


dall, John Hadock Boardman, Edward 
Dawſon, John Cope Sherbroke, James 


Hall, Willlam Paine, and Lambert Theo. 


W alpoley't J be Colot ls in the army. 
Lieutenant-colonels Hon. Edw. Bligh, 


William Lord Craven, Hugh Cam bell, 


Lord Wm. Bentinck, Viſcount Dungar- 
van, Coote Manninsham, Henry George 
Grey, Hon. Edward Paget, and Arthur 
Whetham, to be Aldea-de-caiup to the 
King. 5. | 

Majors Ninian 


row, Kobeit Cumffung, Wullam Nuno, 


3 Can 


Richard Dawſon, Montgomery 


Cao. Garth, Vaughan 
Lloyd, Sir James St. Clair Erikine, W- 


2 EWG 


Colin Campbell, Co. 


Intrie, Thomas Gorges, 
"Tho. Stirling, lohn Fletcher, Tho. Bare 
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ohn Simon Farley, William Blakeney 
Borough, Francis O'Dogherty, Thomas 
Archbold, Rob. Anderſon, Henry Ander- 
ſon, Sam. Foſter, John Wood, William 
Conolly, Alex. Wright, Henry Bell, Tho. 


Currie, Sir Thomas Saumarez, Gilbert 


Waugh, Robert Campbell, Al. Arbuth- 
not, James Boys, James Wemyſs, Henry 
Allen, Duncan Campbell, John jenkin- 
fon, Malcolm M<+«Neil, Philip Bainbridge, 
Vm. Morris, Thomas Strickland, Robert 
Winter, Hugh Dawes, John M«Donald, 
Thomas Nicoll, John Irving, Hon. John 
Iindſay, James Burroes, John Caddy, 

Teeſdale Cockell, Theo. Lewis, John 
Grimſton, John French, Tho. Dunbar, 
Walter Smith, Fr. Delaval, Rd. Williams, 
Love Parry Jones, Wm. Gilleſpie, Camp- 
bell Callendar, John Pringle, John Watts, 
John M«Kelkan, Daniel Paterton, Charles 


M. B. Waltoton, John Tho, Layard, John 


Skinner, Rob, Hill Farmer, William Potts, 
James Meredith, Watkin Tench, John 
Stratford Saunders, James Berkeley, Nath, 
Moorſom, Fred. Hill Flight, Lachan 
M Lean, Alexander Mall, Robert Gra- 


den, John Cunninghame, James Fahy, 


Matthew Moriarty, Wm. Avg. Bygrave, 
Tho. Frederick, James Loſack, Joſeph 
Dritfield, James Young, W. Davids, Wm, 
_ M<«Leod, Lawrence Deſborough, John 
| Magrath, Charles Earle, Tho. Wrixon, 


Wm. Cuppage, W. b. Smyth, Archibald 


Fenfon, Thomas Tiddeman, G. B. Mor- 
cken, Wm. Dickfſon, Thomas Seward, 
Charles Sinclair, John H. Yorke, Francis 


| Laye, Joſeph Banbury, Alexander Keith, 


Chriſtopher Watſon, N. Kane, George 
Stewart Bailey Willington, Francis White 
worth, George Wilſon, Samuel Reming- 
ton, John Cockburn, Tho. R. Charleton, 


Edw. Howarth, David Ballinghall, Sam. 


Smith, David Shank, /Eneas Shaw, Geo. 
Dyer, Richard Dodgton, J. J. Barlow, I. 


Munro, Win. Wallace, Chriſtopher Jei-- 


ferlon, Lyde Brown, Wm. Minet, Rd. 
Watſon, M. Warren Peacocke, Robert 
Pratt, Wm. Cockburn, Join Douglas, G. 
F. Wingrove, John Pare, Tho. Digby, 
W. Pelham Clay, Mich. Barne, H. A. 
Wright, Erſkine Hope, John Story, John 
Le Conteur, Charles Newman, Trevor 
Hull, Sir George Dunbar, Bart. Robert 
Monckton, Tho. Defbrifay, Robert Stiel, 


3 Kemmis, Charles Terrott, John 1 
Brock, Robert Burne, Tho. G. L. Bar- 


fljꝗetté, Andrew Gillon, Robert Kennan, 


John Ormſby Vandeleur, Wm. Tomkins, 
Eilex Bowen, Charles Pye, Samuel Cooke, 


William Aylett, John Rigby Fletcher, 
Rt. Browne, and Wm. Sherlock, to be 
: Licutenant-colonels i in the army. 


Captains Robert Balfour, ſames Imrie, 
William Grant, * David Fraſer, 


3 


command ot a battalion of 65th foot. 
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George Sutherland, John Stewart, John 
Clayton Cowell, Robert Biſſett, Dugald 
Campbell, James M- Donald, Jas, Green, 
John Burton, Wm. Chambers, George 
Bowater, Rd. Hindfon, Wm. Borthwick, 


Wm. H. Horndon, Thomas Richard Dyer, 
George Scott, Harcourt Maſter, George 


Miller, Robert Walker, Francis Jobn 


Coleman, Breon Bordes, Archibald Mof- 


man, Duncan Macdonald, and James 
Eyre Caulficld, to be Majors in the army. 

Coldſtream Regiment of Foot Guards. 

Colonel Edward Morriſon, to be firſt 
major, vice Morthead, appointed to the 
Co- 
lonel Andrew Cowell to be ſecond major. 


Lieut.-colonel William Walter Vane 10 5 


be captain of a company, 


Captain K. A. Howard to be captain 


lieutenant, 


A 


The preſent effective military force of 
Great Britain conſiſts of 16,160 regular 


cavalry, 13,140 fencible cavalry, 15,120 
yeomanry cavalry, 15,664 regular infantry, 


11,042 fencible infantry, 45,000 militia, 
$1,300 volunteers, 60,000 ſupplementary 


militia; making in the whole 227,450 ef- 


tective men, belides 117 companies of ar- 


tillery, 10 companies of invalid artillery, 
and 59 independent companies of in- 
valids. 

The military force in Ireland i is alls 


very formidable; the moſt accurate ac- 
counts ſtate it at no leſs than one hundred 
and twenty thoutand effective men. 


militla and yeomanry comprile 90, ooo 
men. 
The mouth of the river Shannon is ex » 


pected to be one point of the detceut 


from the enemy on Ireland: Mazor-ge- 
neral Strutt has the command of the ad- 
vanced poſt at Tarbur, midway on the 


Shannon, between Limerick and the ſes, 


about thirty-five miles diflant from ci- 
ther. The condition of this important 
line comprehends the poſt of Killarney, 


Dingle, Caſtle-Iſland, Newcaſtle, and 


Rathkeal. 


An order has been ifued from the War- 
office, for all officers on furlough from 


their reſpective regiments, &c. infantry 
and cavalry, now on duty in Great Bri. 
tain, Ireland, or the iſlands of Jerſey, 
Guernſey, &c. to join them immediately, 
without the leaſt delay. The militia re- 
giments are alſo included inthe order. 
From Liſbon it appears, that about 
7000 Britiſh troops are ſtationed at Penha 


Lunga, fix miles from that city. Four 


thouſand of theſe are French emigrants. 


There was a report that they were to em- 


bark lor the defence of Ireland. 
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ANECDOTES or rug PRETENDER, CHARLES EDW. STUART. 


N the year 1745, this adventurer, 

who was the ſon of the old Pre- 
tender, reſolved to make an effort at 
gaining the Britiſh crown. Being fur- 
niſhed with ſome money, and ſtill 
larger promiſes, from France, he em- 


my barked for Scotland on-board a ſmall. 


frigate, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan, and a few other deſperate adven- 
turers. 
Britiſh empire, he brought with him 


ſeven officers, and arms for 2100 men. 


Fortune, which ever perſecuted his 
family, ſeemed no way more favour- 
able to him: 
ſixty guns, „was fo diſabled in an en- 
gagement with an Engliſh man- of- 


war, called the Lion, that it return- 


ed to Breſt, while he was obliged to 


continue his courſe to the weſtern 


parts of Scotland; and, landing on 
the coaſt of Lochaber, July 27, was 


in a little time ioined by ſome chiefs 


of the Highland clans and their vaſ- 
fals. By means of theſe chiets, there- 


fore, he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head 
of 150 men; and invited others to 
join him by his manifeſtoes, which 
were diſperſed throughout all the 
The miniſtry was no 
ſooner confirmed of the truth of his 


Highlands. 


arrival, which, at firſt, they could 
ſcarcely be induced to believe, than 
Sir John Cope was ordered to oppoſe 
his progreſs. In the mean time, rhe 
young adventurer marched fo Perth, 
where the unneceſſary ceremony was 
performed of proclaiming the Che- 
valier de St. George, his father, King 
of Great Britain. 

The rebel army, deſcending 
the mountains, ſeemed to gather as it 
went. They advanced towards Fdin- 
burgh, which they entered without 
_ oppotition. Here too the pageantry 


of proclamation was performed, Au- 


gutt 1), in which he promiſed to dil- 
ſolve the union, and redreſs the griey- 
ances of the country. 
he was maſter of the capital, yet the 
citadel, which goes by the name of 
the caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs built up- 
on a rock, and commanded by Gene- 
ral Gueſt, braved all his attempts. 
In the mean time Cope, who had pur- 
Vor. V. No. 69. 


For the conqueſt of the whole 


his convoy, a ſhip of 


the eldeſt ſon of Lord Lovat. 


from 


But, though 


3D 


ſued them to the Highlands, but de- 
clined meeting them in their deſcent, 
now reinforced by two regiments of 
dragoons, reſolved to march towards 
Edinburgh, and give them battle. 
The young adventurer, unwilling to 

give him time to retreat, attacked 


him near Preſtonpans, about twelve 
miles from the capital, and, in a few 


minutes, put him and his troops to- 
tally to the rout. This victory, in 
which the king loſt about 50 men, 
gave the rebels great influence; and, 
had the Pretender taken advantage 
of the general conſternation, and 
marched towards England, the con- 
ſequence might have been dangerous 
to the ſafety 'of the tate; but he ſpent 


the time at Edinburgh, ſeeming to 


enjoy the uſeleſs parade of royalty, 
pleaſed at being addreſſed and treat- 
ed as a King. 


By this time he was s joined by the 


Far of Kilmarnock, the Lords El- 


cho, Balmerino, Ogilvy , Pitſligo, and 
While 
the young Pretender thus trifled a- 
way his time at Edinburgh, (for all 
delays in dangerous enterprizes are 
even worſe than defeats,) the miniſ- 
try of Great Britain took every poſ- 


ſible meaſure to defeat his intentions. 


Six thouſand Dutch troops that had 


come over to the aſliſtance of the 


crown, were ſent northward, under 
the command of General Wade; but, 
as it was then ſaid, theſe could lend 


no alliſtance, as they were, properly 


ſpeaking, pritoners of France, and 


upon their parole not to oppoſe that 


power for the ſpace of one year. How- 
ever this may be, the Duke of Cum- 


berland ſoon after arrived from Flan- 
ders, and was followed by another 
detachment of dragoons and infantry ; 


volunteers in different parts of the 
kingdom employed themſelves in the 
exerciſe ot arms; and every county 


exerted a generous ſpirit of indigna- 
tion, both againſt the ambition, the 


religion, and the allies, of the young - 
adventurer. | 


In the mean time, Charles went 


forward with vigour, and, reſolving 
to make an irruption into England, 


he entered it by the weſtern . 
on 
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mong them. 


On the 6th of November Carliſle was 


inveſted, and, in leſs than three days, 


it ſurrendered. Here he found a con- 
ſiderable quantity of arms, and was 


5 declared king of Great Britain. Ge- 


neral Wade, being appriſed of his 


progreſs, advanced acroſs the coun- 
try from the oppoſite thore ; but, re- 
ceiving intelligence that the eneiny 
were two days march before him, he 


retired to his former ſtation. The 


young Pretender now reſolved to pro- 


ceed, having receivedaſſurances fron 
France, that a conſiderable body of 


troops would be landed on the ſouth- 


ern coaſt of Britain to make a diver- 
ſion in his favour, and flattered with 
the hopes of being joined by a large 
body of Engliſh malcontents, as ſoon 
as he ſhould make his appearance a— 
Leaving therefore a 

ſmall garriſon in Carlifle, which a 
ſhould rather have left defenceleſs, 
he advanced to Penrith, marching on 


foot in an Highland garb, and con— 
tinuing his irruption till he came to 


Mancheſter, where he eſtabliſhed his 


head quarters. He was here joined 
by about 200 Engliſhmen, who were 


formed into a regiment, under the 


command of Colonel Townley. From 


thence he proſecuted his route to Der- 


by, intending to go by the way of 
_ Cheſter into Wales, where he hoped 


for a great number of adherents. He 


was, by this time, advanced within 


100 miles of the capital, which was 


filled with terror and confuſion. The 


King reſolved to take the field in per- 


ſon. The volunteers of the city were 


incorporated into a regiment. The 
practitioners of the law agreed to take 


the field, with the judges at their 


head. Even the managers of the the- 


atres offered to raiſe a body of their 
dependents for the ſervice of their 


country. Yet the trading part of the 
city, and thoſe concerned in the mo- 
ney corporations, were overwhelmed 
with dejection. They could hope for 
little ſafety | in the courage or diſci— 
pline of a militia; eſpecially as they 
every hour dreaded an invaſion from 
France, and an inſurrection of the 
Roman catholics, and other friends 
to the expelled family, This there- 
fore was the moment for the advance- 


ment of the adventurer's enterpriſe, 
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Had he marched up to the capital, he 
would undoubtedly have been joined 


by ſeveral ſecretly attached to his 


Cauſe. But he determined once more 
to retreat to Scotland ; and thus his 


ſcheme was defeated. In fact, he was 


but nominally the leader of his forces. 


His geverals, the chiefs of Highland | 


clans, were, from their education, 


ignorant, and, from their indepen— 


dency, obſtinale. They each embrac- 


ed peculiar ſyſtems, and began to con- 


tend with each other for the pre-emi- 
nence; ſo that, atter violent diſputes, 


they reſolved to march back. They 


effected their retreat to Carliſle with- 
out any loſs; and from thence croſſ- 
ed the rivers Eden and Solway into 
Scotland. In this irruption, howe- 
ver, they preſerved all the rules of 
war; they deliſted, in a great mea- 
ſure, from rapine ; levied contribu- 
tions; and, in the uſual form, left a 
garriſon in Carliſle in their retreat; 
which, 
ber of 400, ſurrendered to the Duke 
of Cumberland priſoners atdiſcretion. 


The Pretender, being returned to 


Scotland, proceeded to Glaſgow ; 


from which city he exacted ſevere 


contributions. Advancing to Stir— 
ling, he was joined by Lord Lewis 
Gordon, at the head of ſome forces 


which had been aſſembled in his ab- 


ſence. Other clans, to the number 
of 2000, came in likewiſe ; Spain ſent 
him ſore ſupplies of money; and, in 
one or two ſkirmiſhes with the royal- 


iſts, his generals came off with vic 


tory; ſo that his affairs once more 
ſeemed to wear an aſpect of ſucceſs. 


Being joined by Lord John Drum 
mond, he inveſted the caſtle of Stir— 
ling, commanded by Gen. Blakeney; 


but his forces, being unuſed to ſieges, 


conſumed much time to no purpoſe. 
General Hawley, who commanded a 


conſiderable body of forces near Edin-. 
burgh, undertook to raiſe the ſiege. 


He advanced towards the rebel army, 
and rendezvouled his whole force at 
Falkirk, while the rebels lay encainp. 


ed at no great diſtance, After two 


days mutually examining each other's. 
ſtrength, the rebels, on the 1th day 
of January, came on in full ſpirits to 


attack the king's army. The Fre- 


tender, who ſtood in the front line, 


gave 


a ſhort time after, to the num 
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gave the ſignal to fire; and the firſt 
volley put Hawley's forces into con- 


fuſion. The horſe retreated with 
precipitation, and fell in upon their 
own infantry; the rebels followed 


their blow; and the greateſt part of 
the royal army fied with the utmoſt 
They retired in con- 


plecipitation. 
tuſion to Edinburgh, leaving the field 
of battle, with part of their tents and 
aud artillery, to the rebels. 

This was theend of their triumphs; 


| for a new icene of conduct was now 


going to open; the Duke of Cumber- 
land, at that time the favourite of the 
E. agliſh army, had put himſelf at the 


| head of the troops at Edinburgh, 


which conliſted of about fourteen 


thouſand men. He reſolved there- 


fore to come to a battle as ſoon as 


poſſible; and marched forward, while 


the young adventurer retired at his 
approach. The duke advanced to 


Aberdeen, where he was joined by 


the Duke of Gordon, and ſome other 
lords, attached to his family and cauſe. 


Atter having refreſhed his troops there 


tor ſome time, he renewed his march; 


and, in twelve days, came upon the 1 
banks of the deep and rapid river 


Spey. This was a place where the 
rebels might have diſputed his pal- 


ſages but they ſeemed now totally, 
3 vold of all counſel and ſubordination, 
without conduct, and without ex pec- 


tation. The ute ſtill proceeded in 


his purſuit ; and, at length, had ad- 
vice that the enemy had advanced 
from Inverneſs to the plain of C ullo- 
den, which was about nine miles dil- 
tant, and there intended to give him 
| battle. On this plain the Highlanders 
were drawn up in order of battle, to 
the number of eight thouſand men, in 
thirteen diviſions, e with pieces 


of artillery. 


The battle began about one o- clock 


in the afternoon; the cannon of the 


king's army did dreadful execution 

among the enemy, while theirs, be- 
ing but ill ſerved, was ineffectual. 

: One of the great errors, in all the 
Pretender's warlike meaſures, \ was his 
ſubjecting undiſciplined troops to the 


forms of artful] war, and thus repreſ- 


ſing their native ferocity, from which 


alone he could hope for ſucceſs, At- 


ter they had ſtood the Engliſh fire for 


Cloſe diſcharge. 
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ſome time, they at length became im- 


patient for cloſer engagement ; and 


about five hundred of them attacked 


the Engliſh left wing with their ac— 
cultomed fierceneſs. The firſt line 
being diſordered by this onſet, two 
battalions advanced to ſupport it, and 


galled the enemy by a terrible and 
At the ſame time 
the dragoons under Hawley, and the 


Argyleſhire militia, pulling down a 


park -wall that guarded the enemy's _ 
fink, and whichthe rebels had left but 
teebly defended, fell in among them 


iword in hand, with great ſlaughter. 
In le{s than thirty minutes they were 
totally routed, and the field covered 
with their w ounded and Jain, to the 


number of about three thonſand men. 
The duke, immediately after the de- 


ciſive action at Culluden, ordered ſix- 
and-thirty deſerters to be executed; 


the conquerors ſpread terror where- 


ever they came; and, after a ſhort 


time, the whole country round was 


one ſcene of ſlaughter, deſolation, and 


plunder. | 
In the mean time, the unhappy file 
gitive adventurer wandered from 


mountain to mountain, a vretched 


_ ſpectator of all theſe horrors, the re- 
{ſult of his il]l-cuided ambition. The 
tollowing account of his diſtreſſes and 
eſcape, is from the pen of Mr. Boſ- 
well. 


Prince Charles OUR "after the 
battle of Culloden, was conveyed to 


what is called the Long Ifland, where 


he lay for ſome time concealed. But, 
intelligence having been obtained 


where he was, anda number of troops 
having come in queſt of him, it be- 


came abtolutely neceflary for him to 


quit that country without delay. Miſs 
Flora Macdonald, then a young lady, 


animated by what ſhe thought the ſa- 


cred princ iple of loyalty, offered, with 


the magnanimity of an heroine, to ac- 
company him in an open boat to Sky, 


though the coaſt they were to quit 
was guarded by ſhips. He dreſſed 


himſelf in woman 's clothes, and paſſ- 


ed as her ſuppoſed maid, by the name 
of Betty Buurke, an Iriſh girl. They 
got off undiſcovered, though ſeveral 
ſhots were fired to bring them to, and 
landed at Muyſtot, the feat of dir 


Alexander Macdonald. Sir Alezan- 
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houſe, 


up, and advanced, 


Wanderer anſwered, 
and was ſatisfied with the plan. 
Flora Macdonald dined with Lady 
Margaret, at whoſe table there fat 
an officer of the army, ſtationed here, 
with a party of ſoldiers, to watch for 


horſeback, 


more careful for the future. 
as good as 
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der was then at Fort Augnſtus, 


with 
the Duke of Cumberland; but his 
lady was at home. Prince Charles 
took his poſt upon a hill near the 
Flora Macdonald waited on 
Lady Margaret, and acquainted her 


of the enterpriſe in which ſhe was en- 


gaged, Her ladyſhip, whoſe active 
benevolence was ever ſeconded by 
ſuperior talents, ſhewed a perfect pre- 
lence of mind, and readineſs of inven- 
tion, and at once ſettled that Prince 
Charles ſhould be conducted to old 
Raſay, who was himſelf concealed 
with ſome ſelect friends. The plan 
was inſtantly commmunicated to 
Kingſburgh, who was diſpatched to 
the hill to inform the Wanderer, 
and carry him refreſhments. When 
Kingſburgh approached, he ſtarted 
holding a large 
knotted ſtick, and in appearance rea- 
dy to knock him down, till he ſaid, 
« I am Macdonald of King ſburgh, 
come to ſerve your highneſs.“ 


Prince Charles, in caſe of his flying 
to the ifle of Sky. 
often laughed in good humour with 
this gentleman, on her having ſo well 


\ deceived him. 


After dinner, Flora Macdonald on 
and her ſuppoſed maid 
and Kingſburgh, with a ſervant car- 


\ Tying ſome linen, all on foot, pro- 
gentleman” . 


that 
Upon the road was a ſmall 


ceeded towards 
houſe, 


Tivulet which they were obliged to 


croſs. The Wanderer, forgetting 


; his aſſumed ſex, that his clothes might 


not be wet, held them up a great deal 


too high. Kingſburgh mentioned this 
to him, obſerving it 


might make a 
he would be 
He was 
his word; for, the next 
brook they croſſed, he did not hold 


diſcovery. He aid, 


up his clothes at all, but let thein 
float upon the water. 


He was very 
aunkward in his female dreſs. His lize 

was jo large, and his ſtrides ſo great, 
that ſome women whom they met re- 
ported that they had ſeen a very big 


up the old ones, ſaid, 


The 
"It 18 Well,” 


She afterwards 
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woman, who looked like a man in 
woman's clothes, and that perhaps it 
was (as they expreſſed themſelves) 
the prince, after whom ſo much ſearch 
was making. 

At Kingſburgh he met with a moſt 
cordial reception ; ſeemed gay at ſup- 
per, and after it indulged himſelf in 
a cheerful glaſs with his worthy hoſt, 
As he had not had his clothes off tor 
a long time, the comfort of a good 
bed was highly reliſhed by him, and 


he ſlept ſoundly till next day at one, 


o*clock. 

On the afternoon of that day, the 
Wanderer, ſtill in the ſame dreſs, ſet 
out for Portree, with Flora Macdo- 

nald and a man-ſervant, His fhoes 
being very bad, Kingfburgh provid- 
ed him with a new pair, and, taking 
«] will faith= 
tully Keep them till you are ſafely ſet- 
tled at St. James's. I will then in- 
troduce myſelf, by ſhaking them at 


vou, to put you in mind of your 


night's entertainment and protection 
under my roof.”—He ſmiled, and 
{aid, “Be as good as your word. — 
King burg! kept the ſhoes as long as 
he lived. After his death, a zealous | 
Jacobite gentleman gave twenty gui— 
neas for them. Old Mrs. Macdo- 
nald, after her gueſt had left the honſe, 
took the ſheets in which he had lain, 
folded them carefully, and charged 


her daughter that they fhould be 


kept unwaſhed, and that, when ſhe 
died, her body ſhould be wrapped in 
them as a winding-ſheet. Her wil! 
was religiouſly oblerved. 

Upon the road to Portree, Prince 
Charles changed his dreſs, and put on 
man's clothes again; a tartan ſhort 
coat and waiſtcoat, with philibeg and 
ſhort hoſe, a plaid, and a wig and 
bonnet. 


Mr. Donald M Donald, called 


Donald Roy, had been ſent expreſs. 
to the preſent Raſay, then the young 
| laird, who was at his ſiſter's houſe, 


hot three miles from Portree, at- 


tending his brother, Dr. Macleod, 


who was recovering of a wound he 
had received at the battle of Cullo- 
den. M Donald communicated to 
young Ralay the plan of conveying 
the Wanderer to where old Kalay 
was; but . was told old Ra ſay 3 
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fed to Knoidart, a part of Glengary's 
_ eſtate. There was then a dilemma 
what ſhould be done. Donald Roy 
propoſed that he ſhould conduct the 
Wanderer to the main land; but 
young Rafay thouyht it too danger- 
ous at that time, and ſaid it would be 
better to conceal him in the ifland of 
of Raſay, till old Rafay could be in- 
formed where he was, and give his 
advice what was beſt, But the difi- 
culty was, how to get him to Raſay. 
They could not trult a Portree crew, 
and all the Raſay boats had been de- 
ſtroyed, or carried off by the military, 
except two belonging to Malcoim 
 M<Leod, which he "had concealed 
ſomewhere. 


3 M<Leod, being informed <*Fthis 


difficulty, ſaid he would riſk his life 
once more tor Prince Charles; and, 
it having occurred that there was a 
little boat upon a freſh-water lake in 
the neighbourhood, young Ralay-and 
Drs Me Leod, with the help of {ume 
women, brought it to the 725 by ex- 
traordinary exertion, acroſs a hich- 
Jand mile of land, one half of which 
was bog, and the other a ſteep pre- 
Eipice. Theſe gallant broth ETS, With 
the aſſiſtance of one little boy, rowed 
the ſinall boat to Raſav, where they 
were to endeavour to find Captain 
MLeod, as Malcolm was then called, 
and get: one of his good boats, with 
which t hey might return te Portree, 

and receive the Wanderer ;.Or,. 1H 


cale of-not finding him, they were to 
make the [mall boat ſerve, though | 


the danger was conſiderable. - , 
For tunately, on their firſt landing, 
they found their couſin Malcolm, 


ho, with the utmoſt alacrity, got 
ready one of his boats, with twoſtropg 


men, John M*Kenzie, and Donald 
M*Friar. Malcolm being the oldeſt 


man, and moſt cautious, faid, that as 


young Raſay had not hitherto appear- 
ed in the unfortunate buſineſs, he 
ought not to run any riſk ; but that 
Dr. MLeod and himſelf, 'who were 


already publicly engaged, ſhould go 
on this expedition. Young Rafay an- 
that he would 


{wercd, with an oath, 

go, at the riſk of his life and fortune. 
— In God's name then (ſaid Mal- 

_colm) let us proceed.“ The two 
boatwen, however, now v ſtopped 1 mort, 


e ih tus. army; 
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till they ſhould be informed of their 


deſtination; and M*Kenzie declared 
he would not move an oar till he knew 
where they were going. Upon which 
they were both ſworn to ſecrecy ; and, 


the buſineſs being imparted to them, 


they were eager to put off to ſea with- 
ont Joſs of time. The boat ſoon land- 
ed about halt a mile from the inn at 
Portree. 

All this was negociated before tha 
Wanderer got forward to Portree. 


Malcolm M*Leod, and M*Friar, were 
diſpatched to look for him. In a ſhort. 
time he appeared, and went into the_ 


public houſe. Here Donald Roy, 


uv hom he had ſeen at Mugſtot, re- 


ceived him, and infor med him of what 
had been concerted. He wanted fl- 


ver for a guinea, but the landlord had 


only thirteen ſhillings ; he was going 
to accept of this for his galges, but 


Donald Roy very judiciouſty obſerv- 


ed, that it would ditcover' him to be 
lone great man; ſo he deſiſted. He 


111 pped out of the houſe, leaving his 


fair protectreſs, w hom he never a. 


gain ſaw; and Malcolm N+Leod was 


prelen ted to him by Daniel Roy, as a 


Patient anxiety, in the boat. When 


he came, their Aae werc announced 
He would not permit the 


to him. 
uſual ceremonies of reſpect, but la- 
luted them as his equals. 

Donald Roy ſtaid in Sky, to be i in 


Prince Charles was then conveyed in 


houſes in the ifland had been burnt 
by the ſoldiery. 
a little hut, which ſome ſhepherds 
had lately built, and having prepar- 
ed it as well as they could, and made 


a bed of heath for the ranger, they 


kindled a fire, and partook of ſome 
provitons which had been ſent with 
him from Kingſburgh. It was ob- 
ſerved, that he would not taſte wheat - 
bread, 
aind whiſky laſted ; © for theſe (fait 


3 


Young Nas 58 


and Dr. ME evd ad waited, in im 


readineſs to get intelligence, and give 
an alarm in Caſe the troops ſhould _ 
diſcover the retreat of Raſay; and 


u boat to that iſland in the night. He 
flept a little upon the paſſage, and 
they landed about day-break. There 
was ſome difficulty in. accommodating 
him with a lodging, as al:210ſt all the | 


They repaired to 


or brandy, while oat-brea4 
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he) are my own country bread and 
drink.” — This was very engaging to 
the Highlanders. 


Young Raſay being the only per- 
fon of the company that durſt ap- 


pear with ſafety, he went in queſt of 
fomething freſh for them to eat; but 


though he was amidſt his own cows, 
ftheep, and goats, he could not ven- 
ture to take any 'of them for fear of 
a diſcovery, but was obliged to ſup— 
_ Ply himſelf by ſtealth. He therefore 
caught a kid, and brought it to the 
Hut in his plaid, and it was killed and 
_ ereſt, and furniſhed them a meal which 


they reliſhed much. The diſtreſſed 


Wanderer, whoſe health was now a 
good deal impared by hunger, fa- 
tigue, and watching, ſlept a long time, 
but ſeemed to be trequentiy diſturbed. 

While they were in the hut, M*Ken- 
zie and M Friar, the two boatmen, 


were placed as centinels upon diffe- 


rent eminences; and one day an in— 
cident happened, which mult not be 
omitted. There was a man wander- 
ing about the iſland, ſelling tobacco. 
Nobody knew him, and he was ſuſ— 
pected io be a ſpy. 
Tunning to the hut, and told that this 
ſuſpected perſon was approaching. 
Upon which the three gentlemen, 
young Raſay, Dr. M*Leod, and Mal- 
colm, held a council of war upon him, 
and were unanimouſly of opinion that 
he ſhould ioſtantly be put to death. 
Prince Charles, at once aſſuming a 


grave and even ſevere countenance, | 


| laid, «© God forbid that we ſhould 
take away a man's life, who may be 
innocent, while we can preſerve our 
own.“ The gentlemen however per- 
ſiſted inftheir reſolution, while he as 
ſtrenuouſly continued to take the mer- 
ciful fide, John M“ Kenzie, who fat 
watching at the door of the hut, and 
overheard the debate, ſaid in Erle, 
« Well, well; he muſl be ſhot. You 


are the king, but we are the parlia- 


mnmient, and will do what we chooſe.” 


Prince Charles, ſeeing the gentlemen 


ſmile, aſked what the man had faid, 
and, being told it in Engliſh, he ob- 
ſerved that he was a clever fellow, 
and, notwithſtanding the perilous fi- 
tuation in which he was, laughed loud 
and heartily. Luckily the unknown 
perſon did not perceive that there 


M Kenzie came 


him for another. 
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were people in the hut, at leaſt did 
not come to it, but walked on paſt it, 
unknowing of his riſk. It was after- 
wards found out that he was one of 
the Highland army, who was himſelf 
in danger. Had he come to them, 
they were reſolved to diſpatch him ; 
tor, as Malcolm ſaid to me, ““ We 
could not keep him with us, and we 
durſt not let him go. In ſuch a ſitu— 
ation, I would have ſhot my brother, 
if I had not been ſure of him.” | 
The converſation then turning on 


the times, the Wanderer ſaid, that, 
to be ſure, the life he had led of late, 


was a very hard one; but he would ra- 
ther live in the way he did for ten 
years, than fall into the hands of his 
enemies. The gentlemen aſked him, 
what he thought his enemies would 
do with him, ſhould he have the mis- 
fortune to fall into their hands. He 
ſaid, he did not believe they would 
dare to take his life publicly, but he 


dreaded being privately deſtroyed by 


poiſon or aſſaſſination.— He was very 
particular in his inquiries about the 
wound which Dr. M*Leod had re- 
ceived at the battle of Culloden, from 


a ball, which entered at one ſhoulder, 
and went acroſs to the other. 
doctor happened ſtill to have on the 


Jhe 


coat which he wore on that occaſion. 
He mentioned that he himſelf had his 
horſe ſhot under him at Culloden ; 


that the ball hit the horſe about t]ÿo 


inches from his knee, and made hun 
ſo unruly that he was obliged to change 
He threw out ſome. 
reflections on the conduct of the diſ- 
aſtrous affair at Culloden, ſaying, 


however, that perhaps it was raſh in 


him to do ſo. 

He told his conductors, he did not 
think it adviſable to remain long in 
any one place; and that he expected 
a French ſhip to come for him to 
Lochbroom, among the Mackenzies. 
It then was propoſed to carry him in 
one of Malcolm's boats to Lochbroom, 
though the diſtance was fifteen leagues 
coaſtwiſe. But he thought this would 


be too dangerous, and deſired that at 
any rate they might firſt endeavour 


to obtain intelligence. Upon which 
young Raſay wrote to his friend, Mr. 
M*Kenzie of Applecroſs, but receiv- 
d an anſw er, that there was no ap- 

pearance 
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pearance of any French ſhip. 


being told there was not, 


diers were in motion. 
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It was 
therefore retolved that they ſhould 


return to Sky, which they did, and 


landed in Strath, where they repoſed 


in a cow-houle belonging to Mr. Ni— 


cholſon of Scorbreck. The lea was 


very rough, and the boat took in a 


good deal of water. The Wanderer 
alked it there was any danger, as he 
was not uſed to ſuch a velle]l. Upon 
he ſung an 
Earle ſong with much vivacity. He 
had by this time acquired a good deal 


| of the Earſe language. 


Young Raſay was now diſpatched 
to where Donald Roy was, that they 
might get all the intelligence they 


could; and the Wanderer, with much 


earneſtnef „ charged Dr. M*Leod to 
have a boat ready, at a certain place, 
about ſeyen miles off, as he ſaid he 
intended it ſhould carry him upon a 


matter of great conſequence ; and 


gave the doctor a caſe, containing a 
ilver ſpoon, knife, and fork, ſaying 


Keep you that till 1 ſee you,” which 
the doctor underſtood to be two days 
from that time, 
were only blinds; for he had another 
: plan in his head, but wiſely thought 
it lafeſt to truſt his ſecrets to no more 


But all theſe orders 


perſons than was abſolutely neceflary. 


Having then defired Malcolm to walk 
with him a little way from the houle, 
he ſoon opened his mind, ſaying, “I 


deliver myſelf to you. Conduct me 


to the laird of M*Kinnon's country.” 
Malcolm objected that it was very 


dangerous, as ſo many parties of ſol- 
He anſwered, 
« There is nothing now to be one 


without danger. »_—He then faid, that 
Malcolm mult be the maſter, and he 
the ſervant; ſo he took the bag, in 
which his linen was put up, and car- 
ried it on his ſhoulder; and obferv- _ 


ing that his waiſtcoat, which was of 
ſcarlet tartan, with a gold twilt but- 


ton, was finer than Malcolny s, which 


was of a plain ordinary tartan, he 
put on Malcolm's waiſtcoat, and gave 


him his; remarking at the fame time, 
that it did not look well that the ſer- 


vant ſhould be better dreſſed than the 
malter. 
Malcolm, tough an encellent walk⸗ 


er, found himſelf excelled by Prince 


Charles, who told him, he ſhould not 


Sent. - 
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much mind the parties that were look- 
ing for him, were he once but a muſ- 
ket-ſhot from them; but that he was 


ſomewhat afraid of the Highlanders 


who were againlt him. He was well 
uſed to walking in Italy in purſuit of 
game; and he 1 was even now lo keen 


a ſportſinan, that, having obſerved 


{ome partridges, he was going to take 


a ſhot; but Malcolm cautioned him : 
againſt it, obſerving that the firing 
might be heard by the tenders who 


were hovering about the coaſt, _ 
As they proceeded through the 


mountains, taking many a Circuit to 
avoid any houſes, Malcolm, to try 
his reſolution, aſked him what they 
ſhould do, ſhould they fall in with a 


party of ſoldiers; he anſwered, 


„ Fight, to be ſure !'—Having aſked 
Malcolm it he ſhould be known ia 
his preſent dreſs, and Malcolm hav- 

ing replied he would, he ſaid, Then 


Vl blacken my face!“ — « That (ſaid 
Malcolm) would diſcover you at 
once.” -, Then (ſaid he) I muſt be 


put in the greateſt diſhabille poſſible.” | 


So he pulled off his wig, tied a hand- 
kerchief round his head, and put 


his night-cap over it, tore the ruffles 


from his ſhirt, took the buckles out 
of his ſhoes, and made Malcolm faſ- 


ten them with ſtrings; but ſtill Mal- 
colm thought he would be known. 
«1 have io odd a face, (ſaid he,) that 
no man ever ſaw me but he would 


know me again,” 


He ſeemed unwilling to give cre- 
dit to the horrid narrative of men 
being maſſacred in cold blood, 
victory had declared for the army 
commanded by the Duke of Cumber- 
He could not allow himſelf to 
think that a general could be lo bar- 
barous. | 
When they came within two alles 
of M*Kinnon's houſe, Malcolm aſk - 
cc No, | 


I know 


land. 


ed if he choſe to ſee the laird. 
(laid he,) by no means. I 
M<*Kinnon to be as good and as ho- 


neſt a man as any in the world, but 


he is not fit for my purpoſe at pre- 
You mult conduct me-to ſome 
other houſe; but let it be a gentle- 


man's houſe.” Malcolm then deter- 
mined that they ſhould go tothe houſe 


of his brother-in-law, Mr. John 
M*Kinnen, and from thence be con. 
veyed 


after 
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„What's to be done?“ 
him to ſecrecy,” anſwered Prince 
| Charles. Upon which Malcolm drew 


him, 


392 
veved to the main land of Scotland, 


and claim the aftiſtance of Macdonald 


of Scothouſe, The Wanderer at firſt 


objected to this, becauſe Scothouſe 
was couſin to a perſon of whom he 
But he acquieſced in 


had fuſpicions. 
Malcolm's opinion. 

When they were near Mr. John 
M*Kinnon's houſe, they met a man 
of the name of Roſs, who had been 


a private ſoldier in the Highland ar- 
my. He fixed his eyes ſteadily on the 
Wanderer in his diſguiſe, and, having 


at once recognized him, he clapped 
his hands, and exclaimed, 
this the caſe d Finding that there 
was now a diſcovery, Malcolm aſked, 
_ Swear 


his dirk, and on the naked blade made 
him take a ſolemn oath, that he would 
fay nothing of his having ſeen the 


Wanderer, till his eſcape "ould be 


made public. 
Malcolm's ſiſter, whoſe houſe they 
reached pretty early in the morning 


aſked him who the perſon was that 


was along with him. He ſaid, it was 


one Lewis Caw, from Crieff, who be- 
ing a fugitive like himſelf, for the 
fame reaſon, he had engaged him as 
his ſervant, but that he had fallen 


ſick. * Poor man! (ſaid ſhe,) I pity 


| She ſet down to 
her brother a plentiful Highland 


breakfaſt. Prince Charles acted the 
ſervant very well, ſitting at a reſpect- 


fal diſtance, 


with his bonnet off. 


Malcolm then ſaid to him, “ Mr. 
Caw, you have as much need of this 
ass I have; there is enough for us 


both: you had better draw nearer, 


and ſhare with me.” Upon which he 


roſe, made a profound bow, ſat down 
at table with his ſuppoſed maſter, and 


ate very heartily, After this there 
came in an old woman, who, after the 


mode of ancient hoſpitality, brought 


warm water, and waſhed Malcolm's 


feet. He deſired her to waſh the feet 
of the poor man who attended him. 
She at firſt ſeemed averſe to this, from 
pride, as thinking him beneath her ; 
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« Alas! is 


At the ſame time my heart 
warms to a man of his appearance.” 
—Her huſband was gone a little way 
from home; but was expected every 
minute to return, 


and in the periphraſtic language of 


the Highlanders and the Iriſh, ſaid 


warmly, «„ Though I waſh your ta- 


ther's ſon's feet, why ſhould I waſh. 


his father's ſon's feet? She was how- 
ever perſuaded to do it. 


They then went to bed, and flept 
for ſome time; and, when Malcolm 
he was told that Mr. John 


awaked, 
M*Kinnon, 
in ſight. 
before he ſhould fee Prince Charles. 
After ſaluting him, Malcolm, point- 


his brother-in-law, was 


ing to the ſea, ſaid, ** What, John, 
if the prince ſhould be a 


priſoner on- 


board one of thoſe tenders ???—*® God 


forbid!“ replied John.—< What it 


we had him here?” ſaid Malcolm.— 


<4] wiſh we had, (anſwered John), we 


ſhould take care of him.” “ Well, 


John, (faid Malcolm,) he 1s in your 
houſe.”—John, in a tranſport of joy, 
wanted to run directly in, and pay 


his obeiſance; but Malcolm ſtopped 
him, ſaying, 4% Now is your time to 
behave well, and do nothing that can 


diſcover him. ”—John compoſed him- 
ſelf, and, having ſent away all his ſer. 
vants upon different errands, he was 


introduced into the preſence of his 


gueſt, and was then deſired to go and 


get ready a boat lying near his houſe, 
which, though but a leaky one, they 


reſolved to take, rather than go to the 
John M Kin- 
non however thought otherwiſe; and 


laird of M Kinnon. 


upon his return told them, that his 
chief and Lady M*Ktnnon were com- 
ing in the laird's boat. Prince Charles 


ſaid to his truſty Malcolm, IJ am 


ſorry tor this, bat muſt make the beſt 
of it.“ 


Wanderer. His lady waited in a cave, 
to which they all repaired, and were 
entertained with cold meat and wine, 
Mr. MalcolmM*Leod, being now 


ſuperſeded by the Laird of M Kin- 
non, deſired leave to return, which 


was granted him, and Prince Charles 
wrote a ſhort note, which he ſubſcrib. 
ed James Thompſon, informing his 
friends that he had got away from 
Sky, and thanking them for their 


kindneſs; and he defired this might 


be ſpeedily conveyed to young Raſay 


and Dr. M*Leod, that they might 
not Wait longer in ex pectation of fee. 


ing ; 


He ſprang out to talk to him 


—M*Kinnon then walked up 
from the ſhore, and did homage to the 
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ing him agai 11. 


ſwered, 


| Knoidart. 
telligence had been ſent, was croſſing 
at the ſame time to Sky; but as they 
did not know of each other, and each 
had apprehenſions, the two boats kept 


was often in imminent danger. 
troops traced him from the Long 
IIland, acroſs Sky, to Portree, but 
there loſt him. 
fate in France. 


torture, 

priſoners. 
an eye of pity. 
prime of youth, was comely, vigo- 
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He bade à cordial 
adieu to Malcolm, and inſiſted on his 


accepting of a filver ſtock-buckle, 


and ten guineas from his purſe, tho, 


as Malcolm told me, it did not ap- 


ear to contain above forty. Mal- 
colm at firſt begged to be. exculed, 


| ſaying, that he had a few guineas at 


his ſervice ; but Prince Charles an- 
„ou will have need of 
money. I ſhall get enough when I 
come upon the main land. 5 

The laird of M*Kinnon then con— 
veyed him to the oppoſite coalt of 
Old Raſay, to whom in- 


aloof. 


Theſe are the particulars which I 
have collected concerning the extraor- 
dinary concealment and eſcapes of 


Prince Charles, in the Hebrides. He 


He arrived ar length 


Meanwhile the ſcaffolds. and the 


gibbets were bathed with the blood of 
, his adherents z ; ſeventeen officers of 


=... 


peers, and found gvilty. 


The: 
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the rebel army were executed at Ken- 


nington common, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, whoſe conſtancy in 
death gained more proſelytes to their 


cauſe than perhaps their victories 


could have done. Nine were exe- 


cuted at Carlifle ; fix at Brumpton ; 


ſeven at Penrith; and eleven at York. 
A few obtained pardons ; and a con- 


ſiderable number were tranſported to 
the plantations. | 
marnock and Cromartie, with the 


The Earls of Kil- 


Lord Balmerino, were tried by their 
was pardoned ; 


beheaded on Tower-hill. Kilmar- 


nock, either from conviction, or from 
the hope of a pardon, owned his crime, 
and declared his repentance of it. 


On the other hand, Balmerino, who 


nad, from his youth up, been bred to 


arms, died in a more daring manner. 


When his fellow- lufferer, as com- 


manded, bid God bleſs King George, 


Balmerino ſtill held faſt to his princi- | 


ples, and cried out God bleſs . 
James! and ſuffered with the utmo 
intrepidity. 


equal reſolution. | 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 
"Tue IxDians.—Concluded from page 361. 


Toe Marana was deeply af- 
flicted, the ſcreams of the In- 
dians, and the horrid preparations of 
drew her attention to the 

She regarded them with 
Their leader, in the 


Tous, and graceful, The ſullenneſs 


of undaunted and indignant valour 
was pourtrayed by nature in his fear- 
leſs aſpect. His eye full of ardour 


and invincible firmneſs ſurveyed the 


_ preparations of death with indiffer- 
ence, and ſhot defiance on the foe. 
His followers, though valiant, ſeemed 
incapable of the ſame obſtinate reſo- 


lution; their features betrayed ſymp- 


| toms of diſmay ; but, turning to their 


leader, they were liruck with his un- 
taken boldneſs; they refumed their 


native courage, and armed their minds 


with becoming fortitude. Marana 


be lamented. 


ſighed. The ſenſe of her own miſ- 
fortune was for a moment ſuſpended. 
„ Perad venture,“ {aid ſhe in her ſou}, 
this valiant youth, like Oneyo, may 


to whom his faith has been plighted, 
may now languiſh for his return. 


Some aged parent, whoſe infirmities 
may be 


he relieved and ſupported, 
fighing anxious for his ſafety. Or 
ſome orphan liſter, helpleſs and fors 


ſaken like me, may by his death be 
She then reflected 
on her own condition, and on the va- 


made deſolate.” 


riety of her misfortunes. Carried in- 
to captivity in her early years, ſhe 


was a ſtranger to her people and to 
Her hnſband no longer 
exiſted : and he who had been to her 
as a father, overcome by age and ca- 
lamity, was now declining into the. 


her kindred. 


grave.” ee alive 20 compaſſion, the 


Vor. V. No. 69, 5 | | 3 * | Was 


Cromartie 
the other two were 


Lord Lovat, and Mr. 
_ Radcliff, the titular Earl of Derwent- 
water, luftered the ſame fate with 


Some tender maiden, 
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was moved for the unhappy victims. 


She admired the magnanimity of 
their leader, and in regarding him 
ſhe felt unuſual emotions,-and a pang 


that ſhe could not expreſs. She long- 


ed to accoſt him. „ He was of her 


nation! Could ſhe behold him periſh, 


and not endeavour to ſave him! 
Could ſhe behold him tortured, nor 


ſhed a tear for his ſufferings!” Mean- 
time one of the elders of the nation 


made a ſignal to the multitude. Im- 


mediate filence enſued... Then with 
a look of ſtern ſeverity he thus ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to the captive: © The 
caldron boils, the axe is ſharpened. 


Be prepared for torture and painful 
death. The ſpirit of the deceaſed is 


yet among us: he lingers on the 
mountains, or hovers amid the winds. 
He expects a ſacrifice, and ſhall not 
chide our delay. Have you a parent 
or a friend? they ſhall never behold 


thee. Prepare for torture and pain- 
ful death.” „Infliét your tortures,” 
he replied; “ my foul contemns them. 


I have no parents to lament for Sid- 
ney. In Albany they were maſſa- 
cred; maſſacred by inhuman indians, 


I had a fifter—] loſt her. She was 


carried into captivity, and became 
the victim of your ſavage fury. I 
Have friends, but they are fearleſs, 
for they are Britons. Inflict your 


tortures: my ſoul contemns them; 
but remember, the day of YEngraner 
_ ſhall overtake you.” 


Marana was aſtoniſhed “ Of Alba- 
ny! Reft of his parents by the ſword! 
And of a ſiſter!“ - Suffice it to ſay, 


the captive was her brother Mutual 


was their amazement, their affection 
mutual. She fell on his throbbing 
breaſt. 
arms. His ſoul was ſoftened. Ma- 
rana for a time was ſpeechleſs, At 


length weeping, and in broken ac- 


cents, © And have I found thee! A 
brother to ſolace and ſupport me! 


Who will ſooth me with ſympathiſing 


tenderneſs! Who will guide me thro? 


the weary wilderneſs of my forrow !. 
Who will be to me as a parent! 1 


was deſolate and forlorn ; my ſoul 
Janguiſhed and was afflicted ; but now 


I will endure with patience.” Then 


turning to the aſtoniſhed multitude, 
He is my brother! born of the fame 


He received her into his 


MAGAZINE. 
parents! If I have ever merited your 
favour, O ſave him from deſtruction.” 


They were deeply affected. “ Be not 
diſmayed,” ſaid Ononthio. He ſpoke 


with the conſent of the elders. * Be 


not diſmayed. The brother of Ma- 
rana ſhall be to us as Oneyo.” Then 


addreſſing himſelf with an air of dig- 


nity to the ſtranger, © Young man, 
I have loſt a ſon, Marana a huſband, 
and our nation a gallant warrior, He 
was flain by the people of your land, 
and we are deſirous of gratitying his 
ſpirit before it paſſes the mountains, 
by offering a ſacrifice to his memory. 
But you are the brother of Marana ; 


by her interceſſion we have changed 


our deſign, and adopt you into our 
tribe. Be a brother to our people, 
and to me a ſon. Supply the place 
of the dead; and, as you poſſeſs his 
valour and ſteady boldnels, may you 


inherit his renown.” So ſaying, he 


preſented to him the calumet of peace, 
and alſo a girdle of wampum. Sid- 
ney liſtened to him with reſpect, but 
expreſſed amazement at a change ſo 
unexpected. *© To have given "him 
his life would not have ſurpriſed him; 
but the tranſition from reſentment to 
ardent and immediate friendſhip, ex- 


ceeded his comprehenſion.” © You 


reaſon,” anſwered the Indian, „ ac- 
cording to the maxims of Europeans, 
whoſe external guiſe is impoling, but 
whoſe fouls are treacherous and im— 


placable. They array their counte- 


nance with ſmiles, while perfidy is in 


their boſoms; and they give the hand 
of friendſhip, while they meditate in- 
jury. As their reſentments are ever 


mingled with malice, they are laſting, 


They are not ſatisfied with teſtifying 


: . * . . ” d 
a ſenſe of injury or inſult ſufficient to 


ſecure them from future wrong, but 
endeavour to ruin the offender, and 
overwhelm him with utter infamy. 


_ Conſcious of the bitterneis of their 


own ſouls, they impute a correſpond- 
ing tempertotheiradverſar:es. Their 


reſentment, inſtead of being leſſened 
by gratification, grows inveterate by 
fear, it waxes into hatred, and thus 


it becomes eaſier for them to forgive 


the wrong they ſuffer, than the injury 


they inflict. The implacable unfor- 
giving temper produced by malevo- 
lence, MIL, and conſcious weak- 

nels, 


and feeble natures. 


ſer vation. 
our conduct till you are acquainted 


their memory, who diſgrace their na- 
„ Legs 3 E 2 
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neſs, ever predominates in effeminate 
But the reſent- 
ment of generous ſouls is liberal, and 
leaves room for reconciliation and 
tuture friendſhip, Men of mild and 
benevolent diſpoſitions, unpolluted 
by covetous and ambitious delires, 
and therefore unimbittered by their 
unhappy effect, by envy, rancour, and 
malice, are magnanimous without any 
effort, ever deſirous of being for— 
given, and ever apt to forgive. You 
were about to ſuffer. death, and you 


accuſe us in your heart of cruelty. 


But It is uncandid to pronounce of 
any man, to whom the great Spirit 


hath imparted reaſon and reflection, 


that he is more depraved than the 
wild beaſts of the deſert : for even 
they are not cruel, but in their own 
defence, and. for their own pre- 
Judge not therefore of 
with our motives, and have re- 
flected on our condition. 
is barbarous and inhuman, who, 
to ſatisfy ſome lewd or ſelfiſh appe- 


tite, unworthy of reaſon, unworthy. 


of human nature, deſtroys the peace 
of the innocent, prattiſes guile a- 


gainſt the unſuſpecting, oppreſſes the 


teeble and defenceleſs, betrays the 


friend of his boſom, or ſells the free- 
dom of his people for gold. 


But the 
ſimple Indian is not inhuman, Our 
reaſon may be obſcured, but our 
principles are innocent. Our paſſions 


may be exceſſive, but they are not 


corrupt. Deeply afflicted for the ca- 
lamity that hath befallen us, and 
moved with high veneration for the 


memory of a gallant warrior, we 
thought of gratifying his ſpirit, and 
of paying a tribute due to his virtues. 


As we grieve not for the deceaſed, 


who is happy, and whoſe memory 


will be for ever revered, but for our- 
ſelves who are deprived of him, our 
intention was not to injure you, but 
to honour the dead. You were about 
to ſuffer death; but to a reſolute un- 


_ daunted warrior, death is not an in- 


jury; it exempts him from corporeal 


infirmities, and conveys. him to the. 
Death 
is not a misfortune but to the feeble; 


weſtern vales of the bleſſed. 


to thoſe whole lives have diſhonoured 


He truly 
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ture by unſeemly fears, and affront 
the Almighty with their diſtruſt, We 


admired your intrepidity and perſe- 
verance; and, conſcious of having en- 


tertained no ſentiment of hatred or ma- 
lignity againſt you, nor any intention 
of expoling your memory to inſult or 


contempt, without fear or reſerve we 


now offer you our friendſhip .“? 
Can I,” anſwered the European, 
filled with aſtoniſhment and admira— 
tion, © who am of a different origin, 
born of a people whom you have rea- 


Aa 


ſon to execrate, and the votary of a 


different religion, can I be adopted 
into your nation?“ _ 
It is the language of prejudice,” 


replied Ononthio : “ the ſimple un- 


affected Indian, the child of nature, 
unwarped by ſervile prepoſſeſſions, is 
a ſtranger to your diltinctions. Is not 
the great Spirit the father of us all ? 
Are we not all children of the fame 


family? And have we not, in the 


ſtructure both of body and mind, un- 


doubted evidence of the ſame origi- 


nal? Nature, ever wiſe. and provte 
dent for her children, attaches us to 
our friends, and rivets in magnant- 
mous ſouls the unthaken love of 
their country, But nature never com- 
manded us to hate or contemn the 
ſtranger. . Avoid the contagion of 
vice, avoid all thoſe whoſe corrupt 
and degenerate nature may contami- 
nate the purity. of your innocence, 
and infect your boſom with guilr. 


But every other diſtinction eitranging 
us from mankind, and fetting us at 
variance with ſociety, is the offspring 
of pride and 12n9ble prejudice. That 


you are of. a different religion, 1 
deny. Like the Indian, you acknow. 
ledge the power, wiſdom, and benig- 
nity, of the creating Spirit.-It mat- 
ters not though the external form and 
mode of your acknowledgment be 
different, or though you diſcover his 


clemency and omnipotence in ex- 


traordinary and peculiar diſplays. 
Enjoy your faith, your freedom, and 
the love of your country; but give us 
your friendſhip and intrepid valour.“ 
To this he replied, © Though I ap- 
plaud freedom and elevation of fen- 
timent, though I regret the bigotry 
and narrow prejudices that diſgrace 


human nature even in enlightened; 
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reckon friendſhip a dream. 
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ages, yet I cannot allow that the un- 
civilized life of an Indian is prefer- 
able to the culture and refinement of 


Europe.” 


„ Away with your culture and re- 
finement,” ſaid Ononthio. *+ 
they invigorate the ſoul, and render 
you intrepid ? Do the enable you to 
deſpiſe pain, and acquieſce in the will 
of heaven ? Do they inſpire you with 
patience, reſignation, and fortitude? 
No! they unnerve the ſoul. They 
render you feeble, plaintive, and un- 
happy. Do they give health and 


fir AAR ? Do they enable you to re- 


ſtrain and ſubdue your appetites? No! 


they promote intemperance and men- 


tal anarchy. They give looſe reins 
The parent of diſcon- 
Away with your 


culture and refinement. Do they bet- 


ter the heart, or jmprove the attec- 
tions? The heart deſpiſes them. 


Its 
affections ariſe ſpontaneous. They 
require no culture. They bloom un- 
bidden. They are eſſential to our 
exiſtence, and nature hath not aban- 


doned them to our caprice. All our 


__ aftections, as we receive them from 
nature, are lively and full of vigour. 
By refinement they are enfeebled. 


How exquiſite the ſenſations of youth! 
In the early ſeaſons of life ye are 
moved with every tale of diſtreſs, and 
mingle.tears of ſympathy with every 
ſufferer. Ye are then incapable of 


perfidy, and hold vice in aborrence. 
In time ye grow callous ; ye become 
reſigned ; your feelings are extin- 


guiſhed; ye ſcoff at benevolence, and 
Ye be- 
come unjuſt and perfidious; the ſlaves 

of avarice and ambition; the prey of 
envy, of malice, and revenge. Away 
with your refinement! enjoy the 


freedom and ſimplicity of nature. Be 


guiltleſe—Be an Indian.” 
Meantime the arrival of fake ca- 
noes filled with armed warriors at- 


They were tranſported with extaſy 
and ſurpriſe when they deſcried the 
enſign of their nation, and recognized 
ſome of their brethren whom they 
imagined ſlain. The hopes of Marana 
were.revived. She inquired eagerly 
tar Oneyo. © He periſhed,” anſwered 
an Indian. She grew pale, her voice 


— 
«3 


Do 


tuoſity of a youthtul warrior, 


ed; 
held 
our chieftain! It was he that deſtroy- 
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faultered, faint and ſpeechleſs ſhe. 
fell back on the throbbing breaſt of 

Ononthio. © He periſhed, ? continue _ 
ed the Indian, “ and with him the 
prime of onr-warriors. Direful was 
the havock of battle. The earth 


trembled with the thock of the on- 


ſet. The air was tortured with re- 
peated peals. 'The commanders on 
both ſides were ſlain. Their fall was 
glorious, for their ſouls were un— 


daunted. Reſentment inflamed the 


combatants. Keen and obſtinate was 
the encounter. Albion at length pre- 
vailed. Her ſons like a rapid torrent 
overthrew the ranks of their adver- 
ſaries. We counſelled Oneyo to re- 
tire. Raging againſt the foe, and 
performing feats of amazing valour, 
we ſaw him environed beyond all 
hope of retreat. We ſaw the impe- 
who 
brandiſhed a bloody ſword, ruſhing 
on to deſtroy him. We haſtened from 


the field of death. We tarried ſome 


time in the adjacent foreſts, and ob- 
ſerved the progreſs of the foe. The 
walls of our allies were overthrown. 
The ſword of Albion will purſue us, 
and our ſhield, our gallant warrior, 
our Oneyo, is no more.” 

This melancholy recital filled the 
audience with lamentation. But their 


ſorrow was interrupted by the ſudden 
aſtoniſhment of the narrator. Caſting 


his eye accidentally on the Briton, —- 
« Sejze him, tear him,” he exclaim- 
« his was the lifted ſword I be- 
It was he cleft the breaſt of 


ed him.“ 

The reſentment of the aſſembly 
was again inflamed. „J am inno- 
cent of his blood,” ſaid the captive. 
But his declaration, and the entreaties 


of Ononthio in his behalf, were lot 


in furious {creams and invectives. 


They dragged him again to the place 
| | of facrifice. 
tracted the notice of the allembly. 


Marana, diſtrafled with 
contending woes, “ Spare him! ſpare 
him!” exclaimed, “He is my bro- 
ther!“ Fixing her eyes on him with 
a look of exquitite anguiſh, © whole 
hands are red with the blood of my 
huſband! and was there none but 
thee to deſtroy him?“ © Tear him!“ 
exclaimed the multitude. Marana 
claſped him to her boſom, and turn- 


ing 


exhauſted. 


ſoul, and was eloquent; 
language of feeling, and was perſua- 
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ing to the outrageous and menacing 


crowd, with a wild and frantic de- 
meanour, © Bloody, bloody though 
he be, I will defend him or periſh ! 


Let the ſame javelin transfix us both! 


Smite, and our kindred gore ſhall be 
mingled.” The tranſcendent great- 


neſs of her calamity, who had loſt a 


huſband by the hand of a brother, 
and the reſiſtleſs energy of her fea- 


tures, expreſlive of woe, tenderneſs, 


and deſpair, awed the violence of the 


- aſſembly, and diſpoſed them to pity. 
 Ononthio took advantage of the 


change. He waved his hand with 


parental love and authority. -His 
hoary locks gave dignity to his geſ- 


ture. The uſual benignity of his 
countenance was ſoftened with ſor— 
row. He ſpoke the language of his 
ſpoke the 


ſive, They liſtened to him with pro- 
found veneration, were moved, and 
deferred the ſacrifice. 
forted Marana, and conveyed the cap- 


tives to a place of ſecurity, 


When they were apart from the 
multitude, © Tell me,” ſaid he to the 


Briton, © are you guiltleſs of the 
£6 I know not!“ 
he replied; for he had reſumed the 
pride of indignant courage; I know. 
not whom L have lain. 
ſword againſt the foes of my country, 


death of my ſon !”? 


I arew my 


and I am notan{werable for the blood 
I have ſpilt.” * Young man,”” ſaid 


Ononthio, full of ſolicitude and pa- 
rental tenderneſs, „O reflect on a 
father's feelings. 
_ He was valiant. 


1 had an only ſon. 


and folace of my old age; if he hath 


gone down to darkneſs and the grave, 
J have no longer any joy in exiſtence. 


But if he lives, and lives by thy cle- 
mency, the prayers of an old man 
ſhall implore bleſſings upon thee, and 
the great Spirit ſhall reward thee.” 
While he was yet ſpeaking, a tear 
roſe in his eye, his voice faultered, he 
ſighed “ O, tell me if my ſon ſur- 
vives!““ 

© 1 flew him not,” he replied. «] 
know not that I flew thy ſon. To his 
name and quality 1 was a ſtranger. In 
the heat of the encounter a gallant 
Indian aſſailed me. He was tired and 


I diſarmed him, and my 


life depends upon mine: 


He then com 


riant, but not corrupt. 
are wrathful ; 


He was, the prop 


bled breaſt of the lake. | 
| hills and awful foreſts were ſolitary 
No noiſe was heard, ſave 
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ſword was lifted againſt his life.“ 


«© Briton,” ſaid he, with a reſolute 
tone, © think not that death diſmays 
me. I have braved perils and the 
ſword. I am not a ſuppliant for my- 
ſelf. I have an aged parent whoſe 
the wife of 
my boſom 1s a ſtranger among my 
people, and I alone can protect her.“ 
© Generous youth,” I replied, “g 


comfort and protect thy friends. I. 


ſent him forthwith from the field. I 


never inquired into his condition, for 
in preſerving him 1 obeyed the dic- 
tates of my heart,” | 
Ononthio were overjoyed. But re- 


flecting that many days had elapſed 


ſince the diſcomtiture of their allies, _ 
and that hitherto they had received 
no intelligence of Oneyo, their joy 


{ſuffered abatement. 


Meantime Ononthio contfeticd his 
daughter to conduct the ſtrangers to 
a diſtant retreat, and preſerve them 


there, till by his influence and au- 


thority he had appeaſed the violence 
“Judge not unfa- 
vourably of my nation,” ſaid he, 
« trom this inſtance of impetuoſity. | 


of his brethren. 


They follow the immediate impulſe 
of nature, and are often extravagant. 


But the vehemence of paſſion will 
ſoon abate, and reaſon will reſume 


her authority. You ſee nature un- 
reſtrained, but not perverted ; luxu- 
My breth ren 
but to latent or laſting 
enmity they are utter ſtrangers.” 

It was already night. 


{ky was calm and unclouded. The 


tull-orbed moon in ſerene and ſolemn 


majeſty aroſe in the eaſt. Her beams 


were reflected in a blaze of ſilver ra- 


diance from the ſmooth and untrou- 
The grey 


and ſilent. | 
the roaring of a diſtant caſcade, ſave 
the interrupted wailing of matrons, 


who lamented the untimely death oft 


their ſons. Marana, with the cap- 


tives, iſſuing unperceived from the 
village, purſued their way along the 
Gileat ſhore, till they arrived at a nar- 
row unfrequented receſs. It was open 
to the lake, bounded on either fide by 
abrupt and ſhelving precipices, ar- 
| | rayed 


Marana aud 


The Indians 
were diſperſed to their hamlets. The 


indulged themſelves in repoſe. 


relieved. 


Hhaſtening along the ſhore. 


hood of Montreal. | 
application of herbs and balſams his 
cure was at length effectuated, and he 
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rayed with living verdure, and parted 
by a winding rivulet. A venerable 


oak overſhadowed the fountain, and 
rendered the ſcene more ſolemn. 


The other captives were overcome 
with fatigue, and, finding ſome wither- 
ed leaves in an adjoining cavern, they 
Ma- 


rana converſed long with her brother; 


the poured out her foul in his ſympa- 


thiſing boſom; ſhe was comforted and 
| While the leaned on his 
breaſt, while his arm was folded gent. 
ly around her, a balmy ſlumber ſur— 
priſed them.“ 
feep prelerved the character of their 
ſouls. A ſmile played innocent on 
the lips of Marana, her countenance 
was ineffably tender, and her treſſes 
Jay careleſs on her ſnowy boſom. 
The features of Sidney, of a bolder 
and more manly expreſſion, ſeemed 
full of benignity and complacence. 


Calm and unruffled was their repoſe; 
they enjoyed the happy viſons of in- 


nocence, and dreamed not of impend. 


ing danger. 


The moon in unrivalled glory had 


now attained her meridian, when the 


Intermitting noife of rowers came 
 fowly along the lake. A canoe was 
advancing and the dripping oars, ari- 


ling at intervals from the water, ſhone 


gleaming along the deep. The boat- 


men, ſilent and unobſerved, moored 


their veſſel on the ſandy beach, and a 


Young man, of a keen and animated 


aſpect, arrayed in the ſhaggy ſkin of 


a bear, armed with a bow and a jave- 


Iin, havirfg left his companions, was 
Oneyo. Having received wounds in 
the battle, he had been unable to 
- proſecute his return, and had tarried 
with ſome Indians in the neighbour- 


returned impatent to his nation, 
« I will return ſecretly,” he ſaid. 
£1 will enjoy the ſorrow and regret 


of Marana and of my brethren, who 


doubtlels believe me dead. I will 


enjoy the extaſy of their affection, 


and their ſurpriſe on my unexpected 
arrival. My lovely Marana now la- 
ments unconſoled. I will haſten to 
relieve her, and preſs her weeping 


Ed 


ment. 


Their features even in 


and horror feized him. 


not weep for me! 


It was 


By the ſkilful 
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with joy to my faithful tranſported 
boſom.” 

Such were the ſentiments of anti- 
cipated rapture that occupied the ſoul 
of Oneyo when he diſcovered Marana 
in the arms of a ſtranger. He re- 
coiled. He ſtood motionleſs in an 
agony of grief, anger, and aſtoniſh- 
Pale and trembling, he utter- 
ed ſome words incoherently. He a- 


gain advanced, again recognized her, 
then turning abruptly, in bitter an- 


guiſh, ſmiting his breaſt, “ Faithleſs 
and inconſtant,”” he cried, „ and is 
this my expected meeting ! In the 
arms of a ſtranger ! Arrogant inva- 
der of my felicity ! He ſhall periſh ' 
His blood ſhall expiate his offence.” 
Fury flaſhed 1n his eye, he graſped 
his javelin, he aimed the blow, and 
recognized his dehverer. Surpriſe 
« Injured by 
my deliverer! By him whom my ſoul 
revered ! And fhall I dip my hands in 
his blood! My life he preſerved. 


Would to heaven he had flain me! 


Thus 1njured and betrayed, Oneyo 
ſhall not live. 
Spirit, whoſe path 1s in the clouds ! 


whoſe voice is in the thunder! and 


whoſe eye pierces the heart! O con- 
duct me to the bliſsful valley, for 
Oneyo will not live.“ He ſighed. 


«© One look, one parting look, of my 


love. I believed her faithful ; for 
her I lived; for her I die.“ He ad- 


vanced towards her ; he gazed on her 
« She will 


with anguiſh and regret. 
faithleſs and in- 
conſtant. She will exult! exult to 
to behold me bleeding ! 
be ? 
Laviſhed my ſoul on her ? To be be- 
trayed? To give her love to a ſtrang- 
er?” He pauſed, trembled, his coun- 
tenance grew fierce, his eye wild, he 


graſped his javelin.—Marana named 
her voice was ſoft and plain- 


him; 


tive; her viſions were of Oneyo : 


AMO come,” ſhe ſaid, ** haſten to thy 
love! Tarry not, my Oneyo ! How I 
long to behold thee !” 


« For this,“ 
ſaid he, „ Il embrace thee.” He. 
embraced her; ſhe awaked, diſcover- 
ed her huſband, and flew eagerly into 
his arms. He flung from her in fierce 
indignation. © Away,” he cried, 
66: 80 cheriſh; thy ſtranger. Away, 
perfidious!“ 


Thou great univerſal 


And ſhall it 
For this have 1 cheriſhed her? 
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authority of the magiſtrates. 


not be ſufficient for a 
.neceſſary precautions againſt their own 
paſſions alone, it ought equally to ap- 


perfidious!“ She followed him trem- 
bling and aghaſt. “ He is my bro- 
ther.” „Thy brother!—Stranger,” 
{aid he to the Briton, who now ap- 
proached him, “you preſerved my 
life. You are generous and valiant. 


Tell me then, am I to ſalute thee as 


a friend, and give full vent to my 
gratitude ? Or muſt I view thee as a 
guileful ſeducer, and lift my Javelin 
againſt thy life?? 

The Briton, perceiving bis error, 


anſwered him with * and com- 
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poſure: he related to him the cir- 
cumſtances of his captivity, and in 
confirmation appealed to the teſtimony 
of his father. The Indian was 1a. 
tisfied. He embraced them, and ſet 


every Engliſh captain at liberty. 


They then returned to the village, 
where Ononthio received them with 


becoming gladneſs; the day was 


crowned with rejoicing, and the eve 
of their hves WHA i and 


peace. 


CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN OUR COMMERCE WITH 


FOREIG 


T F each nation, ſeparated from every 


other, could be occupied 1n itſelf 
alone; if unnavigable ſeas, or impul- 


ſable deſerts, cut off all communica- 
tion between them; almoſt the whole 


ſyſtem of policy would be limited to 


the impartiality of the laws, and the 


| But it 
is not ſo ordained; and without {peak- 


ing of the art of navigation, which 


ſeems to have united ever y people, to 


| multiply, mix, and confound, their in- 


tereſts and their affairs, the conti— 
nents of the two worlds are too vaſt 
to contain only one {ociety. Free 


| people, independent, and united be- 


tween themſelves, by the ſole duties 
of humanity, and the rights of na- 
tions, are neighbours, join and ſeem 
to be confounded on their frontiers. 
We may thence conclude, that it will 


prehend thoſe of their neighbours. 
Cicero ſays, that nations ought to 

regard themſelves as the different 

quarters of a vaſt city. 


all men ; ſtates owe themſelyes the 
ſame duties as families united under 
the ſame government. This is the 
language of realon,' but our paſſions 
ipeak quite differently ; and it is too 


true, that every people endeavour to 
corrupt and ruin each other mutual 


ly. Commerce, that unites them, 


ſerves only to make the communica- 


tion of their vices the more caly ; 


while an odious "NP divides 


taining its end, | 
rice of foreigners ; we ſhould leſs 
eſtimate our happineſs in proportion. 


ſtate to take the 


Nature has 
eltabliſhed a general ſociety between 
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them, and often they are ruined by 
cruel wars. 


light of the abſolute empire with 
which the paſſions govern mankind. 
It is evident that avarice, ambition, 


and hatred, have kindled all the Wars, 


that have atready deſtroyed ſo many 


nations, and which will continue to 
change a thouſand times the face of 


the earth; It is then againſt theſe 


paſſions, that policy ought to take 
precautions; ; and hiſtory will furniſh 


it with the moſt certain means of at- 
Not to fear the ava- 


to our wealth. Follow the counſel 


that Lycurgus gave to the Spartans ; 
and which Plato has repeated. Let 
not your riches be capable oi tempt- 


ing the cupidity of your neighbours. 


It is always dangerous to offend 4 


people who are poor, and who are 
content with their poverty. Let us 
examine by what caules rich nations 


have always been conquered and ſub— 
dued by ſuch as were poor. 
Swiſs Cantons are not ſo rich as the 


The 


United Provinces, therefore they are 
leſs envied, have leſs numerous ri— 
vals, and leſs enemies. Have the ci- 


tizens of Berne well thought of what 


they have done, if it is true that they 


have amaſſed riches in their city? Ut 


is Pandora's box carried amongſt 


them. We ſhall not here examine the 

ravages that this accumulated gold 
will produce amongſt them, if * 
mould be Ferre by a foreign power; 


may 


Such is the picture that 
hiſtory preſents ; let us not yet loſe 


kf 
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may theſe riches, if they have exiſ- 
tence, remain for ever buried. But a 


circumſtance may happen, when tlie 


hope of pillage may inflame the paſ- 
ſions to ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy 
the happy harmony that may reign 
between ſovereign families, and fa- 
milies of ſubjects. This treaſure, by 
exciting envy and avarice, may ex- 
poſe the Bernois to become the prey 
of a foreign power, or at leaſt com- 
pel them to ſupport a dangerous war. 
A ſtate ſhould be very careful not 
to purchaſe a peace, as was the cuſ- 
tom of ſome of the early Britiſh kings, 
of the Roman emperors, and of many 
other princes. Jo give money to an 
enemy to retire from a frontier, is to 
deſire him to advance into the heart of 
the province. I have never obſerv- 
ed, that the people who executed 
great enterprizes ever paid their al- 
les with gold. This commerce, com- 
mon at preſent in Europe, is a proof 
of weakneſs, avarice, and of bad go- 
vernment. Wherefore make a vile 
traffic of friendſhip, which ought not 
to be amongſt ſtates leſs ſacred, nor 
leſs founded on eſteem, than amongſt 
individuals? He who knows how to 


make himſelf reſpected by his fideli- 
ty, his juſtice, his prudence, and his 


Courage, will never have occalion to 
purchaſe friends. The ſtates that are 
deſtitute of theſe qualities will never 
1lupply them by their liberality. In 
purchaſing allies, it will teach them 
to give their ſervices to the higheſt 
bidder. They will exact more than 
it is worth, they will ſerve badly, and 
even betray, if any power ſhould pay 
them to become traitors. The Ro- 
mans never uſed this policy, till their 


decadence announced their ruin. 


To impoſe on ambition, it muſt be 
intimidated. Muſt we then affect a 
pride, inſult our neighbours, aſſume 
a threatening air, make a point of ho- 
nour not to retire when we are to 
blame, and boaſt of our ſtrength? no. 
The experience of every age will in- 
form us, that this conduct is more 
_ revolting than intimidating, and that 
to ſuppreſs ambition we muſt kindle 
hatred ; a paſſion by its nature more 


violent, blind, bold, and enterpriz- 
ing, than the other. It is neceſſary to 


have ſtrength, but to procure it, to 
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their ambition, 


make it conſiderable, we muſt. avoid 
offence and threats: it is neceſſary to 
ſhew that we can attack, but to keep 
on the defenſive. It is by this wife 
and moderate conduct, that policy 
avoids the hatred of foreigners, and 
makes itſelf reſpected in ſuppreſſing 
To preſerve peace, 
we muſt be always in a ſtate to make 


war with advantage; a maxim common 


in books, but unknown in practice. 
If a people accuſtom themſelves to 


form an idea of their power, by nun- 


bers and fortreſſes, it is a proof that 
they neglect diſcipline, that they know 


not its value, and that they poſſefs 


but few military virtues. To ſupply 
thoſe which they want, they will ſoon 


aſſemble innumerable armies, but 
they will be the armies of Xerxes and 


of Darius, deſtined to be beaten by a 


handful of diſciplined Greeks and 


Macedonians. | To 
Me muſt not attack a ſtate fearleſs of 
expoling ourſelves to the reſentment 
of our allies ; we ſhould be ſincerely 


and faithfully attached to them. If 
we deſire that our alliances ſhould be 


ſolid, begin by thinking that the in- 
tereſt of your allies is your own. 
Study the character, the genius, the 
manners, the virtues, the vices, the 


power, the weakneſs, of the people, 
who may be in a ſtate to ſerve you, or 


to make you fear them. Study the 


nature, the whims, and the errors, of 
the human paſlions, to put yourſelves 
in a ſtate to draw from them every 


poſſible advantage. Never confound 
your allies with your natural enemies; 
nor ever fear to be too ſerviceable to 


the firſt, and always be complaiſant 


to the latter, but without baſeneſs, 
and without continuing to miſtruit 
them. In all Europe, it is long fince 
that treaties have been only a farce ; 


we may ſay that the people unite only 


to deceive each other; and it is ſel- 


dom that alkes have not reaſon to re- 
proach each other with negligence; 
if not perfidy. The reaſon is, that 
contracts are daily formed without 


knowing preciſely what is deſired : a 
puerile ambition, frivolous hopes, 


and a blind hatred, often form arti- 


cles of alliance. | | 
Hatred is a paſſion deſtructive to 
ſtates only, when, being converted 
= | into 
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into an habitude by a long train of 
injuries given or received; two na- 
tions make it à principle to regard 
each other as enemies. Then policy 
judges of its intereſt only by preju- 
dices; and commits a double tault, by 
yielding to its own paſſions, and in 
expoling itfelf to thole of foreigners. 


It is eaſy on the birth of the firit diſ- 


putes to prevent hatred. Why is not 


juſtice then conſulted? +I am wrong, 


it there exiſts a people, who have 


found themſelves in a bad ſituation 
om having been juſt. When hatred 


is once formed, why nouriſh inſtead 
of extinguiſhing it? Is it ſo agreeable 
to 1njure our enemies, that it ſhould 
appear - advantageous to ſhake even 
the conſtitution of our own govern- 


ment, and to expoſe it to ruin, by 


making them more enterprizing, more 
bold, and more implacable? Ceafe to 
hate by an effort of policy, and we 
ſhall at length attain love and eſteem, 

Hiſtory proves by a thouſand exam- 


ples, that one people do not merit the 
hatred of another people, without. 


making themſelves ſuſpected by all 
their neighbours: then it ſoon excites 
a general indignation. How many 
acts of juſtice, of moderation, and of 


generolity, did the Spartans exercile, 


in order to bury in forgetfulneſs their 


cruel treatment of the Meſlenians ! 
The inveterate hatred that they ſhew- 
_ed againſt Athens at the end of the 
Peloponneſian war, armed all Greece 
againſt them, and this hatred ruined 


their reputation. The hiſtory of the 
riſe and the decadence of the Romans, 
is a ſtrong proof of this truth. Whiltt 


theſe people were attached to the 


rules of juſtice, made war with gene- 
rolity, and peace without abuſing the 


advantages that they had gained, a 


crowd of allies were deſirous to con— 
tribute to their ſucceſs. 


that deſpair, which hate inſpires, and 


_ which was neceſſary to ſuſpend, or to 
flop, the fortune of the Romans. The 


republic was ſcarcely corrupted by too 


great proſperity, when it began to 


make itlelt ſuſpected, and to appear 
Jeſs potent, though ſhe had in her 
power all the force of the univerſe. 


Her avarice and her cruelty made her 


= 


it is moſt wile to fear. 


nothingneſs. 


tri Their ene- 
mies, reduced to their ſingle ſtrength, 
had not that confidence, that rage, or 
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odious, and ſhook her empire. Na- 
tions in deſpair, and half ſubdued, 


found reſources in their hatred, and 
accompliſhed the ruin of their con— 


querors. 


It is not againſt paſſions alone, that 
policy ought to be on its guard. It is 


not always an armed enemy of which 


a ſtate ought te be the moſt apprehen- 
five ; it is often its own friends that 


curgus was not ignorant: therefore 
the law called Nene/afre did not per- 
mit the Lacedemonians to go out of 


their country, unleſs that it was to 


execute ſome commiltlion for the ſtate. 


When they were obliged to receive 
any foreigner, that law ordered, that 
he ſhould be accompanied by a_ 


Proxenc, a fort of inſpector, who ob- 
ſerved his conduct, and obliged him 
to conceal his vices. | 


Neighbours who by their commerce 
with us communicate their idlenels, 


their effeminacy, their ſplendour, 


their luxury, and their avarice, are 
much more formidable than armies 
that ravage our fields. Soldiers who 
pillage us fill us with indignation, 
and indignation ſtretches the ſprings 


of the foul : but iriends who corrupt 


us effectually reduce us to a ſtate of 
A foreign army in the 
heart of Switzerland would not do 
ſo much injury as the manners and 


cuſtoms of their neighbours. Cyneas, 
with the empoiloned doctrine of 
Epicurus, was more dangerous to the 
Romans than Pyrrhus, | 


_ Wewill here conſider ſome truths, 


that modern policy regards as errors. 


The ancients eſteemed morality as 


the baſis of policy; they thought that 


without manners, that is to ſay with- 
out the contempt of riches, without 
temperance and induſtry, the Jaws. 


would crumble away, and that hap- 
pineſs would fly from the republic. 
This doctrine is prelerved in all their 
writings. What do the inſtitutions of 


the greateſt part of Europe ſay? 
Read it you pleaſe the innumerable. 
works that ignorance and avarice 
have compoſed on commerce and the 
finances; every where we ſhall find 


principles oppoſite to thoſe ot the an- 
cients. Which of the two are de- 


ceived ? It is at leaſt evident, that 
+7 the 
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the ancient philoſophers aimed to 
make honeſt men; and that ours, who 
appear to be only factors, bankers, 
and ſtock-jobbers, delice by their 


CORRECT ACCOUNT or 


ALBEC is a city of Aſia, and ſi- 


tuated on a riling plain between 


| Tripoli | in Syria, and Damaſcus, at 
the foot of mount Libanus, anciently 
called Heliopolis, or the City of the 
Sun; and, by the Arabians, the Won- 
der of Syria. As we approach from 
the ſouth we diſcover the city only 
"at the diſtance of a league and a halt, 


behind a plantation of trees, over the 


verdant tops of which appears a white 
edging of domes and minarets. 


which, by its Tofty walls and rich co0- 
lumns, manifeſtly appears to have 
been one of thole magnificent tem- 


ples, which antiquity has left for our 
which are 


admiration. Theſe ruins, 
ſome ot the moſt beautiful and belt 


Preſerved of any in Aſia, merit a pars - 


ticular deſcription. 
To give a juſt idea of them, we 


muſt {ſuppoſe ourſelves deſcending 


from the interior of the town. After 


having croſſed the rubbiſh and huts 
with which it is filled, we arrive at a 


vacant place which appears to have 
been a ſquare; there, in front, to- 
wards the weſt, we perceive a grand 
ruin, which conlitts of two pavilions 


ornamented with pilaſters, joined at 
their bottom angle by a wall 160 fect 


in length. '1 his front commands the 
open country from a terrace, on the 
edge of which we diſtinguiſh the baſes 
of twelve columns, which formerly 


extended from one pavilion to the 


other, and formed a portico. The 
principal gate is obſtrucied by heaps 
of ſtones; but, that obflacle ſur- 
mounted, we enter an empty ſpace, 


which is an hexagonal court of 180 


feet diameter. This court is ſtrewed 
with broken columns, mutilated ca- 
pitals, and the remains of pllaſters, 
entablatures, and cornices; around 
it is a row of ruined edifices, which 
_&diſplay all the ornaments of the rich- 
elt architecture. 
court, oppoſite the welt, is an outlet, 


| But 
what principally attracts our atten- 
tion is a large edifice on the left, 


At the end of this 
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praiſe on luxury, and their calcula- 


.tions on intereſt, to make men effe- 
minate and mercenary. 


rHE-CETY-or-BALBEC, 


which formerly was a gate, throngh 
which we perceive a ſtill more exten- 
ſive range of ruins, whoſe magnift- 
cence ſtrongly excites curiolity. Jo 
have a full proſpect of theſe, we muſt 

aſcend a ſlope, up which were the 
ſteps to this gate; and we then arrive 
at the entrance of a {ſquare court, 


much more ſpacious than the former, 


being 350 feet wide and 336 in length. 
The eve is firſt attracted by the end 
of this court, where ſix enormous and 
majeſtic columns render the ſcene at- 
toniſhingly grand and pictureſque. 


Another object not leſs intereſting is 
a ſecond range of columns to the left, 
which appear to have been part of the 
but, before we 
paſs thither, we cannot refuſe parti- 


periſtyle of a temple 


cular attention to the edifices which 
incloſe this court on each fide, They 


form a ſort of gallery which contains 

Various chambers, ſeven of which 
may be reckoned in each of the prin- 
cipal wings, viz. two in a ſemicircle. 


The 


and five in an oblong ſquare. 
bottom of theſe apartments ſtill re- 
tain pediments of niches and taber- 
nacles, the ſupporters of which are 


deſtroyed. On the ſide of the court 
they are open, and preſent only a 


and ſix columns totally deſtroyed. 


is noteaſy to concelve the uſe of . 


apartments; but this does not dimi— 


nifh our admiration at the beauty of 
their pilaſters, and the richneſs of the 


frize of the entablature. Neither 1s 


it poſſible to avoid remarking the ſin- 


gular effect which reſults from the 


mint of the garlands, the large fo- 
liage of the capitals, and the ſculp- 
ture of wild plants with which they ; 


are every where ornamented. 
In traverſing the length of the court, 


we find in the middle a little ſquare 
eſplanade, where was a pavilion, of 


which nothing remains but the foun— 
dation. At length we arrive at the foot 
of the ſix columns; and then firſt con- 


ceive all the boldneſsof their elevation, 


and the richneſs of their workmanſhip. 
| 41 heir 
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other ſix make in all fitty-four. 
ground on which it ſtood was an ob- 
long ſquare, on a level with this court, 
but narrower, ſo that there was only 


nation of the hill; 
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Their ſhafts are twenty-one feet eight 
inches in circumference, and fifty- 
eight feet high ; ſo that the total 
height, including the entablature, is 


from ſeventy-one to ſeventy-two feet. 
The ſight of this ſuperb ruin, thus ſo- 


litary "and unaccompanied, at firſt 
ſtrikes us with aſtoniſhment ; but, on 
a more attentive examination, we diſ- 
cover a ſeries of foundations which 
mark an oblong ſquare, of 268 feet 
in length, and 146 wide, and which, 


it ſeems probable, was the periſtyle 
of a grand temple, the primary pur- 


poſe of this whole ſtructure, It pre- 


ſented to the great court, that is to 
the eaſt, a front of ten columns, with 


nineteen on each ſide, which with the 


a terrace of twenty-ſeven feet wide 


round the colonnade ; the eſplanade 


this produces fronts the open country 
toward the welt, by a ſloping wall of 
about thirty feet. This deſcent, as 


vou approach the city, becomes leſs 
ſteep, ſo that the foundation of the 


pavilion is on a level with the termi- 
whence it is evi- 
dent, that the whole ground of the 


courts has been artificially raiſed. 


Such was the former ſtate of this edi- 


fice ; but the ſouthern ſide of the grand 
| temple was afterwards blocked up to 
build a ſmaller one, the periſtyle and 


walls of which are ſtill remaining. 


This temple, ſituated ſomewhat low-. 


er than the other, preſents a fide of 
thirteen columns by eight in front (in 


all thirty-tour), which are likewiſe 
of the Corinthian order; their ſhafts 


are fifteen feet eight inches i in circum- 
ference, and forty four in height. 
The building they ſurround is an ob- 


long ſquare, the front of which, turn- 


ed towards the eaſt, is out of the tine 
of the left wing of the great court. 
To reach it you ; muſt crols trunks of 
columns, heaps of ſtone, and a ruin- 
ous wall by which it is now hid. Af- 


ter ſurmounting theſe obſtacles, you 


arrive at the gate, where you may 
ſurvey the incloſure which was once 
the habitation of a god; but, inſtead 
of the awful ſcene of a proſtrate peo- 
ple and ſacrifices oflered by a multi- 


from the falling of the roof, 


The 
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the {ky, which is open 
in light to ſhew a chaos of ruins co- 


vered with dirt and weeds. The walls, 
formerly enriched with all the orna— 


ments of the Corinthian order, now 


preſent. nothing but pedime nts of 
niches and tabernacles, of which al- 
moſt all the ſupporters are fallen to 
the ground. Between thete niches is 


a range of fluted pilaſters, whole ca- 


pitals ſupport a broken entablature; 


only lets 


but what remains of it diſplays a rich 


frize of foliage reſting on the heads 
of ſatyrs, horſes, bulls, &c. 
this entablature was the ancient roof, 
which was fifty-ſeven feet wide and 
110 in length. 


It 1s impoſlible 
to form any idea of the ornaments of 


this roof, except from the fragments 


lying on the ground ; but it could not 
have been richer than the gallery of 
the periſtyle, The principal remain- 
ing parts contain tablets, in the form 
of lozenges, on which are repreſent- 
ed Jupiter ſeated on his eagle; Leda 


carelled by the ſwan ; Diana with her 
bow and creſcent; and ſeveral buſts _ 


which ſeem to be figures of emperors 
and empreſſes. It would lead us too 


far to enter more minutely into the 
deſcription of this aſtonithing edifice. - 
The lovers of the arts will find it de- 
ſcribed with the greateſt accuracy in 
a work publiſhed in 1755, under the 


title of Ruins of Balbec. This work, 


compiled by Mr. Robert Wood, the 
world owes to the attention and Wha. | 


ralty of Mr. Dawkins, who in 1751 
viſited Balbec and Palmyra. But te- 


veral changes have taken place ſince 


their journey; for example, they 
found nine large columns ſtanding, 


and in 1734 Mr. Volney found but 
They reckoned twenty-nine at 


ſix. 
the leſſer temple, but there now re- 
main but twenty; the others were 


overthrown by the earthquake of1759- | 
It has likewiſe ſo ſhaken the walls of 
the leſſer temple, that the ſtone of the 


ſoffit, or croſs-ſtone at the top of the 
gate, has flid between the two ad- 


joining ones, and deſcended eight 


inches; by which means the body of 


the bird ſculptured on that ſtone is 


ſuſpended, detached from its wings 
2 | EY and 
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The walls which ſup- 7 
port it are thirty. one feet high, and 
without a window. 


difficult to reſolve. 
of Balbec, however, have a very eaty 
manner of explaining it, by ſuppul- 
ing theſe edifices to have been con- 
5 ſtructed by djenoun, or genii, who 
oObeyed the orders of King Solomon; 
adding, that the motives of ſuch im- 
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and the two garlands which hung 
from its beak, and terminated in two 
genii. Nature alone has not effected 
this devaſtation; the Turks have had 
their ſhare in the deſtruction of the 
columns. Their motive 1s to procure 


the iron cramps, which ſerve to join 
the ſeveral blocks of which each co- 


Jumn is compoled. Theſe cramps 


anſwer ſo well the end intended, that 


ſeveral of the columns are not even 
disjointed by their fall; one, among 


Others, as Mr. Wood obſerves, has 


penetrated a ſtone of the temple wall 
without giving way; nothing can ſur- 
paſs the workmanſhip of theſe co- 
Jumns ; they are joined without any 


cement, yet there is not room tor the 


blade of a knife between their inter— 
ſtices. After ſo many ages, they in 


general retain their original whiteneſs. 


But what 1s ſtill more aſtoniſhing, is 


the enormous ſtones which compoſe 


the floping wall. To the welt the ſe— 
cond layer is formed of ſtones which 


are from twenty-eight to thirty-five 
feet long, by about nine in height. 


Over this layer, at the north- weſt an- 
gle, there are three {tunes which alone 
occupy a ſpace of 1754 feet, viz. the 


firſt fifty-eight feet ſeven inches, the 
ſecond fifty- eight feet eleven, and the 
third exactly "fifty- eight feet; and 


each of theſe is twelve feet thick. 


Theſe ſtones are of a white granite, 
with large thining flakes like gyple ; 


there is a quarry of this kind of ſtone 


under the whole city and in the adja- 
cent mountain, which is open in ſe— 


veral places, and among others on the 
right, as we approach the city, There 


is (till remaining a ſtone, hewn on 
three ſides, which is fixty-nine feet 


two inches long, twelve feet ten inches 


broad, and en feet three inches 


in e le 
By what means could the ancients 


remove theſe enormous maſſes? This 


is doubtleſs a problem in mechanics 
The iphabitants 


mienſe works was to conceal in ſubter- 


_ rFaneous caverns vatt treaſures, Which 
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ſtill remain there. To diſcover theſe, 
many have deſcended into the vaults 
which range under the whole edifice; 
but the inutility of their reſearches, 
added to the oppreſſions and extor- 
tions of their governors, who have 
made their ſuppoſed diſcoveries a pre- 
text, have at length diſheartened them; 
but they imagine the Europeans would 
be more ſucceisful, nor would it be 
poſſible to per ſuade them but that we 


are poſſeſſed of the magic art of de- 


ſtroying taliſmans. Ir is in vain to 
oppote reaſon to ignorance and pre— 
judice: and it would be no Jeſs ridi— 
culons to attempt to prove to them 
that Solomon never was acquainted 
with the Corinihian order, which was 
only in uſe under the Roman empe— 
rors. But their tradition on the ſub- 
ject of this prince may ſuggeſt three 
important obſervations. Firſt, That 


all tradition relative to high antiquity 
1s as falle among the Orientals as the 


Europeans. With them, as with us, 
facts which happened 100 years be- 
fore, when not preſerved in writing, 


Are altered: mutilated, or forgotten. | 
To expect information trom them 


with reſpect to events in the time of 
David or Alexander, would be as ab- 
ſurd as to make i inquiries of the Fle- 
miſh peaſants concerning Clovis or 
Charlemagne. 
throughout Syria, the Mahometans, 
as well as the Jews and Chriſtians, 


attribute every great work to Solo— 


mon : not that the memory of him 


till remains by tradition in thoſe 


countries, but trom certain paſſages 


in the Old Teitament ; which, with 
the goſpel, is the ſource of almoſt all 
their tradition, as theſe are the only 
hiſtorical books read or known ; but, 
as their expounders are very ignorant, 


their applications of what they are 
told are generally very remote from 


truth ; by an error of this kind they 


pretend Balbec is the houſe of the foreſt 
of Lebanon. built by Solomon; nor do 


they approach nearer probabilityw hen 


they attribute to that king the well of 
Tyre and the buildings of Palmyra. 
Thirdly, that the belief in hidden 
treaſures has been confirmed by dil- 
coveries which have been really made 
from time to time. It is not many 


years lince a mall coffer was found at 


Hebron 


Secondly, That 
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authors on the ſubject, 


the third age of Rome. 
ought by no means to allege as an 
additional proof the bird {culptured 
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Hebron full of gold and ſilver me- 


dals, with an ancient Arabic book on 


medicine, In the country of the Druſes 
an individual diſcovered, ſome time 


| fince, a jar with gold coin in the form 
of a creſcent ; 


but as the chiets an 
governors claim a right to theſe diſ- 
coveries, and ruin tho who have 
made them, under pretext of oblig- 
ing them to make reſtoration, thoſe 


who find any thing endeavour care- 


fully to conceal it ; they ſecretly melt 


the antique coins, nay, frequently 


bury them again in the ſame place 
where they found them, from the 
ſame fears which cauſed their firſt 
concealment, 
ſame tyranny to have formerly exiſt- 
ed in theſe countries. 

When we conſider the extraordi- 


_ nary magnificence of the temple oi Bal- 
bec, we cannot but be aſtoniſhed at 


the ſilence of the Greek and Roman 
Mr. Wood, 
who has carefully examined all the 


ancient writers, has found no men- 


tion of it except in a fragment of John 
of Antioch, who attributes the con- 


ſtruction of this edifice to Antoninus 


Pius. The inſcriptions that remain 


_ corroborate this opinion, which per- 


fectly accounts for the conſtant ule 
of the Corinthian order, ſince that 
order was not in general uſe before 
But we 


over the gate; for, if his crooked 
beak, large claws, and the caduceus 
he bears, give him the appearance 


of an eagle, the tuft of feathers on 


his head, like that of certain pigeons, 


5 Proves that he 15 not the Roman eagle: 


eſides that, the fame bird is found 
in the temple of Palmyra; and is 
therefore evidently an oriental eagle, 
conſecrated to the ſun, who was the 
divinity adored in both thele temples, 
His worſhip exiſted at Balbec in the 
moſt remote antiguity. 
which reſembled that of Oſiris, has 
been tranſported there from the He- 
liopolis of Egypt; and the ceremo- 
nies with which he was worſhipped 
have been defcribed by Macrobius, 


Jo: his valuble work entitled Saturna- 
Mr. Wood ſuppoſes W ih reaſon, 


I 


riſon town; 
and which prove the 


ſanctuary of the idols. 
thus until the invaſion of the Arabs, 


Chriſtians fo beautiful a building 


rapidly to ruin. 


His ſtatue, 
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that the name of Balbec, which in 
Syriac ſignsges City of Bal, 
the Sun, foriginated in this worthip. 
The Greeks, by nawing it Heliopo- 


lis, have in this inſtance only given a 


eral tranſlation of the oriental word: 
a practice to which they have not al- 
ways adhered. We are ignorant of 


the ſtate of this City in remote anti- 


quity ; but it 18 to be preſumed, that 
its Utuation, on the road from Tyre 
to Palmyra, gave it ſome part of the 
commerce of theſe opulent capitals. 
Under the Romans, in the time of 
Auguſtus, it is mentioned as a gar. 
and there is ſtill re- 
maining, on the wall of the ſouthern 


gate, on the right as we enter, an in- 
(cription which proves the truth of 


this, the words KENTURIA PRIMA in 
Greek characters very legible. One 


hundred and forty years after, Anto- 


ninus built the preſent temple, inſtead 


of the ancient one, which was doubt. 
lels falling into ruins: but, Chriſ- 


tianity having gained the aſcendancy 


under Conſtantine, the modern tem- 
ple was neglected, | 
converted into a church; a wall of 


and afterwards 


which is now remaining, that hid the 


when it is probable they envied the 


The church being lels frequented fell 


to decay; wars ſucceeded ; and it was 


converted into a place of defence ; 


battlements were built on the wall 


which ſurrounded it, on the pavi- 
lions, and at the angles, which (till 


ſublift; and from that time, the tem- 


ple, expoſed to the fate of war, fell 


government of the emirs of the houſe 


of Harfouſhe had already greatly im- 
Paired it, and the earthquake of 1759 


completed its deſtruction. The wars 
of the Emir Vouſef and Djezzar have 


rendered it ſtill more deſerted and ru- _ 
inous. Of 5000 inhabitants, at which 
number they were eſtimated in 1751, 


not 1200 are now remaining; and 
theſe moſtly poor, without induſtry 


or commerce, and cultivating nothing 
but a little cotton, ſome maize, and 


water-melons, for their ſubſiſtence. 
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It continued 


The ſtate of the eit, 
is not leſs deplorable, The wretched 
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BIOGRAHICAL.ANECDOTE Ss: 


DocTtor BrsBy. 


HE account of the ſeverity of this 
great ſchool maſter has been vile-. 


Iv. exaggerated by the violence and 
virulence of party, Buſby was a roy- 
aliſt, his ſucceſſor was a republican, 
who did all in his power to blacken 
the character of his predeceſſor, whom 
he had turned out of his fituation, A 
gallant admiral, lately decealed, on 
leeing the dormitory of Weſtminſter 
fome years ago, ſaid—* As long as 


this remains in its preſent ſtate, we 
ſhall never want brave admirals or 


generals for our ſervice.” 
SAMUEL CLARK, D. D. 
A wile man, when he acts on any 
occaſion without knowing any thing 


of the ſubject, is not lels likely to ih- 
cur danger than the greateſt idiot that 


ever exiſted. Dr. Clark had ever 
entertained a fooliſh prejudice againſt 


_ Þblood-letting, fo that when he w 45 
| feized with 18 laſt illneſs, the pleu- 


riſy, he would not conſent to have 


blood taken from him till it was too 


late. Dr. Clarke's ſermons, ſaid Dr. 
Johnſon, bating a little hereſy, are 
the beſt ſermons in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. He 1s, perhaps, 
textuary that ever wrote. 
Dr. BLACKWELL 

Says in his court of Auguſtus : 
«© Time was, and not very long ago, 
when every gentleman in Great Bri- 
tain thought himſelf obliged to be 


good for ſomething, and believed that 
a knowledge and deportment becom- 
ing his rank was more neceſſary to 


diſtinguiſh him than liveries or tinſel 
equipage. Cards, dreſs, hunting, 
and trifling, did not then” engrot3 
their time; exnenſive diverſions did 
not drain their eſtates; nor did their 


bills ot fare occupy their underſtand- 


ing.“ 
« How inglorious (adds he) does 


that man go to the grave, who has 


eaten and drunk, carded and ſquan— 


dered away all his income, Who has 


centered all his wiſhes and ſunk all 
his revenue in his little felt, who has 
thrown away on ſicknels, riot, and 


repentance, what might have pur- 


chaſed a lite of health and vigour, à 


the greateſt 


the fall of ancient Rome. 
cumſtances he mentions may perhaps 


life of reputation and honour, height. 


ened by conſcious worth and the hopes 
Would ye 


of a glorious memory. 
then, ye expenſive purſuers of plea- 
ſure, taſte real joy! Try for once 


one generous benevolent deed. It 
fince rely done, ye will find it the high- 


eſt enjoyment, the moſt conſtant, the 
moſt lerene, the ſweeteſt ſeaſoning to 
every other delight.” 


JohN Dok E or MARLBOROUGH. 


„ would not have that fellow's 


temper now for ten thoufand pounds,“ 


ſaid the Duke of Marlborough, one 


day to a {ervant of his, who had be- 


aved pettiſhly to him. Humour 


feems to have more weight in the af- 


fairs of the world, and of mankind, 


than either wiſdom, duty, or vice 
itfelf. The belt proſpects, the great- 
eſt advantages, are either ſacrificed to 


the indulgence of caprice, peeviſh- 
neſs, or whim, by many ſelf-indul- 
gent perſons, ſo that in early life it 
would be much better worth the while 
of parents and maſters, to endeavour 
to curb this difpolition in thoſe who 
are under tneir care, than to teach 


them Greek or Latin, drawing or 


dancing, Humour operates every 


moment of our lives, and, as well as 
Opinion, may be (tiled, Regina des 


mondo. 
: 1 | 
This great hiſtorian thus deſcribes 
The cir- 


apply to other countries. The body 
of the people give the final blow, and 
complete their own ruin; ; for when 
they imagine themſelves oppreſſed by 


the avarice of their rulers on one 
hand, and are flattered and inflamed 
by intereſted and ambitious leaders 


on the other, they then conſult no- 
thing but their patlions, throw off all 
regard to authority, will no longer 
endure their magiſtrates, but take all, 
even the moſt material parts of pow- 
er, into their own hands. The go- 
vernment is then called by the pret- 
tieit of all names— Liberty and De- 
mocracy,” but which in fact is the 


want of all things, ochlocracy, or the 


goyernment of the mob, 92... 


For 
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For the democracy or power of the 


people quickly turns into violence and 
manual outrage. The aſſembled mu]- 


ritude baniſh one great man, murder 


another, confiſcate eſtates, and make 


diviſion of public lands, until, exat- 
perated with its own cruelties, it 19 
out a deſpot and an ablolute lord, 
whom it ſubmits. 
AND. FLETCHER, OF SALTOUN, 
Uled to ſay, Let me have but the 
making of the ballads of country, and 


who that pleaſes may make the laws 


of it.“ The muſic of the ſongs of the 


ancients, when compared with that 
of the moderns, appears triſling and 
feeble, yet we are told of the power- 
ful effects it produced on thoſe who 


heard it. The words to which the 


muſic was fet produced the effect. 
The words were, in general, popular 


words, in tavour of liberty, in praiſe 


of their country, or of the gods. 


Dr. BLACKWELL. 


The kingdom of France was never 
better deſcribed than in the words of 


Dr. Blackwell.—« France has many 
natural advantages, which require 
great abuſe of power and vaſt miſ- 


rule to over-match aud cruſh them. 
It is a wide fertile kingdom, a climate 


always famed for a numerous martial 
breed. 


Its inhabitants are ingenious 
and active; and though it be neither 
law nor juſlice (which their princes 


_ trample upon at pleaſure), but pre- 
cedent, and a dint of political teme- 


rity, that protects them from the ra- 


vages of abſolute power, yet, in et- 


fect, they are frequently protected, 
and, under a tolerable adminiſtration, 


enjoy ſeveral of the bleſſings of a bet- 


ter ſtate.” Court of Auguſtus. 
GUusSTAVUS ADOIPHUS, 
SWEDEN. 


This great prince was e 


ed upon being a conqueror : he no- 
bly replied, © Mylelt, and ſuch as 


myſelf, inſtead of being bleſſings, are 


the plagues of the earth, and the 
fcourges in the hands of God to chal- 
tiſe mankind.” The good Abbe de 
St. Pierre has a long chapter in his 


book to prove the truth of this aſſer- 


tion of one of the greateſt heroes and 
conquerors that have ever received 
the adminiſtration of fooliſh and Ul. 
Judging mankind: 


A. M. in 


The name and talents of Dr. B 


KING or 


Dr. Thomas BALGUY 

Was born in Yorkfhire September 
27, 1716, He was admitted into St. 
John's College, Cambridge, about 
the year 1732. He took his degree of 
174, and of S. 1. P. iu 
1758. During his rehdence at Cam- 
bridge, he was well known as a man 
of extraordinary penetration in diſeri-— 
minating the niceſt diſtinctions whicli 


could be made in the courſe of an ar— 


gument. In 1757 Biſhop Hoadley ap- 
pointed him a prebendary in the ca- 
thedral church of Wincheſter, and in 
1758, archdeacon of Winchefter— 

Balguy 


were not unknown to his preſent ma- 


jelly, nor unnoticed by a monarch 


who loves to reward learning, abili- 
ties, and worth. In 1781 the king 
graciouſly nominated him to the va— 
cant ſce of Glouceſter ; which digni- 
fied preterment however Dr. Balguy, 
after very little conſideration, begged 


leave to decline, contenting himſelf. 


with the ſtation he held in Wincheſ- | 
ter cathedral, whic h indeed had bee 


rendered to him more comfortable, - 
by the addition of Alton vicarage in 


Hampſhire. The meſſenger who came 
to announce to him the news of his 
intended elevation arrived at the doc- 
tor's houſe in Wincheſter about one 
o'clack in the morning, and had him 
inſtantly called up to acquaint him 
with the joyful tidings. Dr. Balguy 


 arole for about half an hour, wrote 


a ſhort note to Lord North, the then 
premier, expreſlive of his gratitude. 
to the king, and ſtating, that, not 
thinking himlelt at his time of life 
equal to the duties of that ſacred ot- 
fice, he begged permiſſion to decline 
it; and then retired again to his bed, 


without appearing the leaſt elated at 


this mark of the royal favour. In 
1733, NE publithed the firſt edition of 
his excellent diſcour les, which being 
dedicated to the king, he therein 
mentions, with great modeſty, the 
honour his melt had intended him, 
and his reafons for declining to accept 


11 His OR, of epiſcopacy he ſur- 


vived fourt years. lived to 
January 14, 1795 on Which day. he 
finiſhed a litc tor the greater part very 
diligently and mouit ute ful ily emp! oed. 
lie WAS Beyer married. 


MARSHAL 


ther the Duke of Bouillon. 


racter; ſo that Madame de 8 


laire's ſon, 


diſabled me.” 
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MARSHA L 
"HIS great general was originally 
intended by his parents for the 
church, in ſpite of his very early dif- 
poſition to a military life. Jhe rea- 


fon that was athgned for, thus thwart- 
ing his natural genius, was the ſup- 
poled teebieneis of his conſtitution, 


'Turenne, to ihew them how com- 


pletely they were miſtaken in that re- 


ſpect, at the age of fourteen ſtole 
away one night trom his tutor, and 
was found the next morning fleeping 
upon a cannon, on the ramparts of 
Sedan, the feat of the court of his fa- 
He was 
then permitted to follow his inclina- 
tion, and ferved as a volunteer under 
his uncle the Prince of Orange, with 
great diſtinction; and by the uſual 
gradations role to the honour of be- 


ing a Marſhal of France, and a com- 


mander ot the armies of that nation. 
To the greateſt prudence and cou- 


rage, Turenne added the moſt per- 


fect integrity and ſimplicity « of cha- 
| evigny, 
in one of her letters, does not hyper- 


bolically deſcribe him as one of thoſe 


men who are to be met with only in 


Plutarch's Lives. — The death of Tu- 
renne has Been related in the annex 


ed Hiſtory of France, vol. ii. page 


333. 
The cannon— ball that killed Tu- 


renne took away the arm of the Mar- 


quis de St. Hilaire, who was on a re- 


connoitring party with him. St. Hi 
a young lad, burit into 
tears on ſeeing his tather's arm {hot 


off; when the father exclaiined, 
40 Weep not for me, my dear, but 
grieve tor the death of that great man 
who 1s killed by the fame ball that 
Turenne was eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of his ar- 


my by a pyed horle, of which he was 
very fond, and on which he conſtant- 


ly rode. One of the officers in the 
army of the enemy, knowing this, 
procured a Swils officer in their ſer- 


vice, a celebrated engineer, to level 
a cannon particularly at Turenne. 


Turenne's ſoldiers, on ſeeing their 
general dead, ſurrounded his body, 


which they covered with a cloak, aud 
watched over it the whole night, 


. 
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It was afterwards carried in great 


pomp to the Royal Abbey of St. De- 


nis, near Paris, and interred with 
thoſe of the Kings ot France, 
late general wreck and ravage in that 
country of every thing that has hi- 


therto been deemed diſtinguiſbed and 


ſacred among mankind, it was torn 
from its peaceful and honourable ſe- 
pulture, 
per fect. 

No greater teſtimony was ever given 
of the military merit of Turenne than 


that afforded by the great Condé him- 


ſelf. Previous to ſome battle in which 


he was about to be engaged, a diffi- 


culty occurred not eaſily fettled even 
by his great powers of reſource and 
of combination.“ What now,” ſaid 


he to his favourite aid du camp, who. 


was waiting for orders, © what now 
would I give for a quarter of an hour's 
converſation with the ghoſt ot Tu- 


kenne!? 


When Louis XIV. made him com- 
mander in chief of his camps and ar- 


mies, he ſaid, „I wiſh that you had 


permitted me to have done ſomething 
more tor you;” giving him to under- 
ſtand, that, if he had 1 not remained a 
Proteſtant, he would have given him 
the {word of Conltable of France. 


„ Conviction alone,” ſays Brotier, 
effected the change of religion in 
M. de Turenne. His frequent conver- 


ſations upon the controverted points 
of religion with his nephew, the Car- 
dinal de Bouillon, whom he loved 


very much, and Who had great in- 


fluence over his mind, ſtaggered and 
ſatisfied him. 
niſhed by reading the works of Boſ- 
ſuer, and by perſonal diſcutlions with 
him. He ſpent three years in conſi- 
dering the ſubject; 


{aid tro him, I look. upon your con— 


verſion, fir, as one of the moſt ho- 
nourable things that can happen to 
the church, and as one of the moſt 
uſeful to niy kingdom.” 
in MS. | 
Paris, it appears that the pope offer. 


By a letter 
in the Hotel de Bouillon at 


ed Turenne a cardinal's hat on this 
occaſion, N 9 he refuſed. 
SELECT 


In the 


and was found 2 0 and 


His converſion was fi 


and when in 1668 
he had taken bis final reſolution, and 
Had told his ſovereign of it, the-king 
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TRE INVASION, 
From Dini sSs % KING anD Quiz N.“ 
HE French are all comingg for fo they 
declare; 
Of their floats and balloons all the 


papers adviſe us 


They're to ſwim through the occan and 
ride on the air, 


In ſome foggy evening th land and * 


priſe us. | 
Their army's to come and plant liberty” O 
tree, 
Call'd the army of England, what 
matchleſs preſumption ! 
Lct them come, thoſe who mect not with 
agues at fea 
Will on ſhore firſt get fevers, and then a 
conſumption. 


Poor tools, by the finger of Fate they” -Þ 


invited, 
For our freedom and es; 
Come on; in this cauſe, 


They no longer are Britons We are not 


united. 


The old women and children report ſuch 


{trange things 
Of their grand preparations, 


their 
routs, and their rackets ! 


One army, they tell us, is furniſh” d with 


wings ; . 
And another's accountied; they lay, ir in 
cork jackets. 
Well, ſo much the better ; their luck let 
'em try ; | 


Come here how they will, we ſhall 


damnably nim 'em: 


Ten't the firſt time, my lads, we have 


made the French fly : 
And, as for their jackets, we en curiouſly 
trim *em 


| Poor fools, &c. | 


Then they'll faſten a rope from the land's- 
end to France, 


On which, when their wonderful pro- 


ject's grown riper, 
They?ll all to the tune of the carmagnol 
dance, 
Determin'd to make Jack Rolbitf pay 
the piper. 


But let 'em take care we don' t come 


athwart hauſe; 
It we ſhould, they'll juſt fancy the 
devil has got em, 
For they'll get from their horſes ſo decent 
a toſs, 
That, capſiz'd, will ſoon ſend ther a 
dance to the bottom, 


Poor fools, &c. 


Vor. V. No. 69, | 3 
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TRY, - 
Yet who knows how Re their mad liber- 
ty ſcheme 


May ſucceed ? of man's wrongs the 
ſuppos'd panacea. 


in a aream ; 
And afterwards ate us all up—in idea, 
And let 'em dream on, that they” re cut- 
ting our throats, 


Till, devoted to danger they? re little . 


aware on, 
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They have often come here, kill d us all 


They wake from their ſleep, change their i 


flat-bottom'd boats 


For a voyage o'er the MESA in the boat | 


of old Charon. 


Poor fools, &c. 


But, jeſting apart, we their pride muſt | 


Chaſtize, 
Though we'd no other hold on our 
hearts and our duty 
Than their inſolent boaſt, that they'll 
ſeize as their prize 


In their purte Engliſh gold, in their 


arms Engliſh beauty. 


Engliſh beauty, for them! the infernals 


ſcal'd heaven, 


That ſoon hurl'd to fate their audacious | 


malignity; 


So ſhall they, to their fate by A virtuous 


trown driven, 
Own the females of Britain poſſeſs 
Britiſh dignity. | 


Poor fools, &c. 


Then rouſe, Urttone rouſe, while this 


vapouring crew 
Are deluding their own and belying our 
| nation, | 
Let us noble, BRINE; loyal, and 
28s; - 
To their folly give pity, their threats 
indignation. 
Our tendon; 5 not riot, nor uproar run 
wild, 
0 Ras, to virtue, to dignity trea- 
Ton x © 


© rational bleſſings juſt, temperate, and 


mild; 
The freedom of England's om freedom 
of reaſon. 
Poor fools, Kc. 


ON a CHILD Ar THE ' BREAST. 


PONTANEOUS ſtill the grateful li- 


quor glides, 


And ſtill the child ſucks in the flowing | 


tides, 


Attempts with hands and mouth the breatt 


to ſeize, | 
And drains the kindred juice, end lies at 
eale ; 3 


The 
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The juice, ſwift-circling thro' his infant 
veins, 

Difluſes health, and ſtrength, aud frees 
from pains. 


Have you not ſeen, when little griefs en- 


e | 

His infant heart, and hurt his tender age, 

To ſoothe his ſoft complaints, the mother 
fly, | | 

And bring the tempting brealt before his 

Eye, 

Advance the nipple to his op'ning lip, 

And give him {till th' ambrolial juice 
to ſip, 

Then, ase to tell, new pleaſures fill his 
mind, 

And calm his griefs, and mingle with the 
wind? 


The child celights his cure from hence to 


bring, 
And lies immers'd amid the fragrant 
ſpring; 
The fame that, cre his eyes beheld the day, 
While yet impriſon'd in the womb ne 
| lay, | 
Was giv'n by Nature for her earlicſt food, 


And fill 'd his lender veins with circling 


blood. 


The dye juſt changes, when, by winding ; 


waye, 

Swift thro” the breaſt the vital current 
ſtrays; 

Through g glands pure white thy exulting 

Juices ; flow, 

Leave the firm red, and melt in tides of 
fnow ; 

Of milk the colour, andthe name, they 
take, 


But yet their ancient nature ne'er forſake. 
So, when the Cyclops halte their work | 


= 20 Tone... 
And the huge bellows blows the rapid 
flame, 
The ſooty coal to living ſulphur turns, 
And bright the maſs within the chimney 
burns; - 


But, if the metal gentler heat require, 
And ipriokled. water quench the © op 


1e, 


The changing coal its former hue regains, 
But red, or black, the ſubitance ſtill re- 


mains. : 


TE DANCE of THE DAY. 


Þ* this up-and-down world, where man- 


kind Qaily lip, 
And in various vocations through life take 
a mip; 3 
As round th e globe whirls, and the hours 
glide away, 
Allow it all muſt, there's time to be gay. 


To be gay oer our cups is the old Engliſh 
plan, 


And müirth heariy fouls will enjoy wlile 
they Can; 
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For moſt men agree, as in years they ad- 
vance, 
That life's nothing more than a ſhort buſy 
dance. | 


Great Fred*ric of Pruſſia, game heats 
view, 

Oncedanc'd into landers his valour toſhew ; : 

For two years he bluſter' d, and caper'd 
away, | 

But took ſpecialcare who the piper thould 
Pay. 

When Bellona has put in full motion ker 

Wheels, 


And the high German butchers are whet- 


ting their ſteels; 


They always for gold, it they want a 


ſtrong pull, 


Look up to the good- natur'd creature e John- 


Bull. 


That nick ſtepper Jourdan, who Pens 
at delay, 

And the Rhine croſs? d, ; Juperior {Kill to 
Citplay, 

To Franconiadanc'd, juſt thecountry token, 


And then an archduke made him dance 


back again. 


Buonaparte, whoſe ſteps give the pope 


much concern, 


On-ſlip flide the Alps has been taking 4 


turn ; 


And Francis the emperor, ftruck with 


diſmay, 
From the capital luſtily ſcamper'd away, 


The Danes and the Swedes have a pru- 


dent game play 'd, 


But the Duns, who for meddling oft dear. 


have paid, | 
Will never forget when they plough Cadiz 
bay, 


What acaperthey cut upon Valentine's day. 
When the Dutch from the Texel a trip- 


dar'd io take, 

And Duncan abruptly broke into their 
Wake, 

Nine fall of the line figur'd in and croſs'd 
o'er, 

Till at length they ſafe anchorage found 
at the Fore, 


From London to France twice was Malmſ- 


bury ſent, 
And twice return'd back againſt juſt as he 
went ; 


Still the ball is kept up, and by ſome 'tis 


ſurmis'd, 
Like Poland, that Hanover ſoon will be 
{lic'd.. 


The dance of the day ſurely grevious has 


been, 


And this my fond with is to alter the ſcene; 


That all may unite, animoſities ceaſe, 
And dance round the ſtandard of plenty 


and peace. 
GAZETTE 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, fan. 27, 1798. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Graham 
Moore, Commander Aon Majeſty's Ship 
Melampus, to Evan Nepean, 2 dated 
at Sea, the 161% 6 ons 
SIR, 
HAVE to acquaint you, for the infor- 
mation of their lordthips, that this 
day, at noon, his majeſty's thips Me- 
lampus and Seahorſe captured La Belli- 
queux, a French corvette, now fitted as 
a privatcer, nine days from St. Maloes, 
pierced for 20 guns, mounting 14 eight- 
ounders and 4 carronades, and 110 men, 
On the 11th inſtant the captured his.ma- 
jeſty's packet Prince Erneſt, from Portola; 
but I am happy to add, that the captain 
and all but four of the packet's crew are 
re-taken in La Belliqueux. 
GRAHAN Mook x 


Copy MH a Letter to Admiral Peyton, Com- 
mander in Chief in the Downs, from 


Captain Lloyd, of his Majeſty's Sloop 
Racoon, dated Dover Roads, Jan. 23. 
Sir, I beg leave to acquaint: you, that 
yeſterday, at eight A, M. Beachy-head 
bearing N. E. by E. diſtant about three or 
four leagues, I fell in with and captured 
La Penſee French ſchooner privatecr, 
mounting two four-pounders and nine 


ſwivels, and carrying 32. men, failed on _ 
ſent into Plymouth, La Volage, a French 


Sunday laſt from Dieppe, and had not 
taken any thing. Ros. LLovyy. 


The Gazette alſo contains the procla- 


mation for a general faſt on the 5th of 
March. 

[t likewiſe contains a RON broclants⸗ 
tion, intimating that the plague had been 
communicated at Corlica, by a vellel from 
Borberg, and requiring a ſtrict quarantine 
for forty days to be obſerved by all vet- 


Tels from thence, or from Spain, within 
the Mediterranean, or from Ninorca, or 


Gibraltar. 

It farther contains a proclamation, per- 
mitting all his majeity's ſubjects and 
allies, to trade to and from the Cape of 
Good Hope and its dependencies z except 


to and from the eaſtward of it; all the 


trade ofor with which ſhall be carried on by 
the India company exclulively ; and ex- 
cept in warlike ſtores, which ſhall be 
conveyed only by the company. The 
goods or merchandize imported from 
India by the Cape mall not be exp@ted 
tence, except by the company. All the 


manufactures of Britiſh ſubjects on this 


ide the Cape to be Imported by that ſet - 
tlement duty tree. _ | 


3G 3 


CL We 
_ Ireland will never fail their ſovercign in a 
"conteſt, upon the iſſue of which depend 
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The Gazette likewiſe contains addreſſes 
from both houſes of the Iriſh parliament 
to the lord-lieutenant, in which, after exe 
tolling the moderation of his majelty in 
the progreſs of the war, and pledging 
their utmoſt ſupport to its fortunate ter- 
mination, the lords emphatically fay, 
are well convinced the people of 


their deareſt rights and liberties. _ The 
valour of his majeſty's regular and mili- 
tia forces, the active loyalty of the dif. 
trict corps, the prowels of his fleets, and 
the courage of the nation, animated by 2 
ſenſe of duty to their Cod, their ſovereign, 
and their country, will oppoſe an invin= 
cible barrier to every hoftile attempt a- 


gainſt the peace and ſafety of this king- 


don.“ — It contains the lord licutenaut' 8 
anfwers to theſe addreiics, 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, fan. 30. 

Capt. Weſtern, in his majeſty's ſhip 
Tamer, has captured and ſent into Bar- 
badoes, two French privatecrs, viz, Le 
Dragon ſchooner, of 12 guus, and Le Dix- 
huit ſloop of 10 guns, two faſt failers, 
and well equipped. 

Lieut. Burdwood, in the Penelope. has 
taken off the Start the French cutter FA- 
venturier, pierced for 8 guns. 

Captain Moore, in the Melampus, has 


corvette lent to the merchants, mounting 
22 guns, and 195 men; two oft the Mc. 
lampus's ſeamen were Killed, and three 
danzerouſly wounded ; the enemy had 4 
Killed and 8 wounded. La Volage had 
taken an American ſhip, and deſtroyed an 
Engl iſh brig from Belfaſt, 

Captain Tyler, in PAigle, captured | 
three vellels in the bay of Corunna, and 
two others laden with hemp, coals, and 
nails; alſo a French privateer of 6 guns, 
and a Spaniard laden with Sardinias. 

Captain Hotham, in the Blanche, has 


captured Le e French Privateer, 


of 6 guns. 

Captain Rogers, in the Mercury, has 
captured Le Benjamin French privateer, 
mounting 16 guns and 132 men; the had 


taken the Governor Bruce brig from Briſ- 


tol, and a Portugueſe ichooner, but was 
beat off by an Englith letter of marque. 
Captain Downman,in the Speedy floop, 
has alſo captured off Oporto the Pilgrim, 
a Spaniſh Jugger privatcer of 3 guns. | 
Three of the veſſels taken by l'Aigle, 
the privateers taken by the Blanche and 
Mercurys ale ſent late into the Tagus. _ 
1. etters 
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Letters from Admiral Earl St. Vincent, 
dated on-board the Ville de Paris, in the 
Tagus, Jan. 20, containing inclotures 
. from Captains Tyler, Hope, 
Downman, Pierrepont, and Williams, of 
his majeſty's ſhips l' Aigle, Alcmene, and 
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p | Mercury, Speedy and King's Filherfloops, 
i and Gorgon ſtorcthip, relating the under— 


mentionedcaptures ot French and Spanith 
pri vateers; and his lordfhip adds, that 
. the activity of all the cruizers under his 
command is worthy of commendation. 

A French privatcer thip, of 20 guns 
and go men, was captured by I Aigle on 
the 4th of January, ofF the coaſt of Co- 
1 runna; ſhe is coppered, and a faſt ſailer. 
| The Buonaparte French privatcer, of 
5 2 guns, ſome ſwivels, and 40 men, was 
To __ chaſed by Captain Hope's ſquadron, on 
4 the evening of the Sth of January, and 
captured by the Lively. 

Les Trois & "urs, Freuch brig privater, 


pounders, and 100 men, was taken by the 
Mercury on the 15th of [anuary, off 
Cape Finiſterre, after exchanging a few 
ſhots ; he is copper-bottomed, and ſails 
remarkably well. 

La Oliva Spaniſh ſchooner privatcer, 
Mounting 4 catriage-guns and 12 ſwivels, 


Pered, was taken by the Speedy floop, on 

the 1ſt of Jan. 15 leagues W. of Viana. 
The King's Fither, on the 8th of Jan. 

the Burlings bearing E. diſtant 50 leagues, 


ther quarter, came up at nine and engag- 
ed, but at too great a diſtance. Captain 
Pierrepont, by thortening fail, let her 
drop abreaſt, and then engaged for an 
Hour and a quarter ; but, it falling little 
wind, and the King's Fither's jib-boom be- 
ing carried away, the ſhot ahead, and en- 
deavoured to make off, crouding all fail, 
and firing, her ſtern chacers: having got 
out another jib-boom, and the wind freſh- 


enabled to renew the action, which was 
continued for half an hour, when the 
ſtruck. She is called La Betſey, a ſhip 
Privateer, fitted out at Bourdeaux, cop- 
per-bottomed, pierced for 20 guns, but 
mounting only 16 fix-pounders, and had 


I_ ai a 118 men, one of whom was 


. Killed ; the firſt aud ſecond captain and 
ial ſix ſeamen wounded ; ; the ſecond captain 
. and three ſfcamen ſince dead of their 
*F wounds. 


She had 1292 out fiſteen days, 
but made no capture. Tie da nages ſuf- 
taiued by the King's Fier in hull, ſails, 
. and rigging, are trifling, an d one man 
* N was lightly wounded. - Lord St. 
Vincent ſays, «© The judgment dilplay ed 
by Captain Pierrepoar, Joined to Bis 


Rogers, 


Pierced for 18 guns, but mounting 16 fix 


and manned with 40 men, new and cop- 


at day-light diſcovered a ſnip on the wea- 


_ening, at one P. M. the King's Fiſher was 


Bourdeaux ta Breſt; 


in ted conduct, and that of the officers. 
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and crew of his majeſty's ſloop King's 
Fiſher, inthe action with the Betſey, does 
credit to them, and honour to his ma— 


jeſty's arms.“ 


The Gorgon ſtoreſhip, on the 13th of 
January, in lat. 46. 9. long. 7. 33. fell in 
with and 1e-took the Ann briz, of Dart. 
mouth, bound from Newfoundland to 
Liſbon ; ſhe had been taken fifteen days 
by a French privatcer, and Whilſt ex- 
changing people, another brig under na- 
tional colours bore down, who, after a 
few ſhot being fired at her, ſtruck to his 
mazjeſty's hip; the proves to be Le Henri, 


a French privateer, from Nantes, carrying 


14 guns and 108 mea; the is fafe arrived 
in the Tagus. — Lord St. Vincent highly 
commends Captain Williams's deen 
and valour in this capture. 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Edward Pel- 
lew, Bart. Captain of thts Majeſty's 
Ship Indrfatigatbie, to Evan Nepean, 
E/q. dated at Sea, the 28th of Jan. 
Sir, I have the pleaſure to inform you, 

that I this day, in company with his ma- 

jeſty's ip Cambrian, captured the 

Fieuch ip privatcer 'Heureuſe Nou— 


velle, of 22 guns aud 130 men, from 


Breſt thirty-ſix days, in which time they 
had taken nothing but a large thip, an 
American, called the Providence, loaded 


with ſugar and cotton, which I am in 


hopes of re-taking, having left the Cam- 
brian in chace of her. 
Evw. PELLEW. 
8 Digby, in his majeſty's thip 
Aurora, has captured a Spanith ſchooner 


letter of marque from Luguira, mounting 


6 guns and 17 men. — Capt. Frater, in his 
majeſty's ſhip Shannon, has captured. ot 


Cape Clear, a large French thip privateer, 


mounting 24 guns and 150 men. 
By the London Gazettes it appears, that 
from the 1ſt of January to the 6th of Feb. 


1798, our different cruizers have taken 


from the French, in privatcers and ſhips of 


war, 28 vellcls, carrying 348 guns, and 


containing: 2487 men. | 
The Duke a*Artois French privatcer of 


26 guns and 170 men, is taken by the 
Shannon frigate and carried into Cork.— _ 


The Thalia frigate has captured I Eſpion 
French privateer of 18 guns. 
The Venture, of Wells, from London, 


taken by a cutter privatcer, has been re- 


taken by the Phoenix cutter on the 6th in- 
ſtant, and arrived at Yarmouth. 
i PLYMOUTH, Feb. 12. 


with wine, brandy, and flour, bound from 
me was taken the 


7th inſtant in the night, by his majeſty's 
{hip Amelia, of 44 guns, Capt. Herberz; 
the ſailed ſeven days lince from Bourdeaux, 


wn 


| Came in the- 
French brigantine Branche d'Olive, laden 
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in company with 32 fail, all laden with 
proviſions, &c. tor: Breſt. The above 
was formerly the Olive Branch of Liver- 
pool, and captured by the French. 

Came in the French floop Maria Ca. 
tharina, laden with wine and bran: ay, 
bound to Breſt, captured by his mayeity's 


ſhip St. Fiorenzo, of 44 guns, Captain 


Sir H. B. Neale, as ſhe was going into 


Breſt, and ſuppoted to be one of the fleet 


from Bourdeaux. 

Feb. 14. 
Sound, and has brougiit in the Cultiva- 
teur, another. of the Bourdcaux fleet, — 


But we are ſorry to ſtate, that a mutiny 
which broke out on-board that vellel pre- 


vented Captain Herbert from capturii; or 
deſtroying more of them. The vellel laſt 
captured had on-board a quantity of fad- 
dles, which feems to indicate that the 
French are collecting cavalry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Breſt, tor the purpoie of in- 
vading this country. or Ireland. Ioteih- 
gence brought by the Amelia itates, that 
the French have at Breſt about 200 vellcls 
of different kinds, including thips of war. 
We are happy to add, that the mutiny 
on-board the Amelia was checked in time 
to prevent fatal conſequences : 
leaders are ſecured, and will ſhortly be 


tried by a court-martial. 


We underſtand that a grand obeliſk, in 
commeinoration of our naval victories, is 


to be erected, by voluntary contribution, 


upon Portidown-hbill, overlooking that 


place, Spithcad, and the main channel of 
England, 


form of the obelitk is trilateral ; each of 
the three ſides having a diſtinct victory; 

that of June iſt, 1794, is to be on the 
ſouthern aſpect towards France; 14th 
February, 1797, to the weſtward; and 


that of the 11th of October laſt almoſt 
north eaſt, towards Holland. The alt:- 


tucle 1s little thort of the famous Trajan 
column at Rome, viz. 135 teet, including 
the pedeſtal, and including likewiſe a 
beautiful figure of Hope (with her anchor 
and cable) Which is to crown the ſummit. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILITIA. 

The following is the official return of 
the particular regiments which are del- 
tined to receive ſuch ſupplementary mi— 
litia-men as may be willing to engage, 


under the regulations of the late act, 
ſpecilying the particular counties in which 


each regiment is excluſively to make its 


levy; and it has been exprelsly ordered, 


that no other regiment thall prefume to 
enliſt any man bclonging to. the ſupplc- 


mentary militia, 
[ The following Ry NN expr eſs, iſt, 


Counties and diſtricts which are allotted tor 
Fach regiment ; -2d, Numbers which the 


The Amelia is arrived ! in the 


the ring- 
Lincoln 


and adjoining the high road 
from Portſmouth to the metropolis. The 
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regiment is permitted to enliſt from the ſup- 


plementary of each county, being equal to 


one {1zth of the whole; —3d, Total numbers 
wliich the regiment may enliſt in each dife_ 


trict.] - 

35th Regiment. 
Weſtmoreland 58 
N. Riding York 22 
Cumberland 196 
Northumberland 137 
Durham 133 


750 


— — 


31ſt Regiment. 


W. R. 5 Vork 782 


E. R. 143 


—— 


925 


85 -th Regiment. 


Cheſter — 243 


Denbigh — 70 
Salop ==". $89 


Statlord 3 


zth Regiment. 
— 338 
Nottingham 149 


Leiceſter 154 


Northampton 188 


Warwick 150 


gth Reliant. 
Cambridge 197 


Norfolk 322 
Sutiolk — 245 
Elen 292 

1066 


20th Resiment. 
Lancaſhire 860 
55th Regiment. 


Kent - 313 
Suffex 193 
Hants — 154 
Wilts i 174 
Dorſet * 3 

864 


46th Regiment: 


Surrey 410 
Herts . 83 


Bucks 118 

, 240 

Berks - 125 
870 


44th Regiment. 
Middleſex - 970 
48th Regiment. 


' Derbyſhire -*-- 277 


Worceſter = 137 


"Heretord -* 110 


Monmouth and 
Zrecon 115 
Glouceſter 292 


932 


— — 


62d Regiment. 


Somerſet— 492 : 


Devon 3 2 


Cornwall « 158 


932 


| Comics not allotted, Re from which any 


deficiencies in particular diſtricts may be 


afterwards ſupplied: 


Rutland — 13 
Bedford — 42 
Hutingdon 
Angleſca 54 
Flint — 52 
Carnarvon = 29 
Merioneth = _ 29 


Montgomery 43 


Glamorgan 103 
Carmarthen 131 
Pembroke 1 
Cardigan 7 


Radnor— 36 


Recapitulation : . 


V eat &c. 750 
York: 4-048 


'Lancathire = $60 
. Cheſter, &c. 921 


Lincoln, &c.. - 997 
Cambridge, &c. 1066 
Kent, &c. $04 


666 

Surrey, &c. 876 
Middleſex 970 

Derby, &C. 932 

Somerſet, &c. 932 

10,030 

666 


Total of the 1 6, 10746 | 
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on-ſhofe with hin. 
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LOSS or Riss MAJESTY?'s SHIP LA TRIBUNE. 


HALIFAX, NOVEMBER 30. 
A Tribune was oue of the fineſt fri- 
gates in his majeſty's ſervice, mount- 


ed 44 guns, and was lately captured by 
Captain Williane, wm the Unicorn frigate. 
She was commanded by Capt. S. Barker, 


1 


and failed ircin Torbay the 224 of Sept. 
as convoy to the Quebec and Newfound- 
land tleets. --In lat. 49. 14. long. 17. 20 
the feil in with and ipoke his majeſty's 


ip Experiment from this place, out 12 


days. She loſt ſight of her convoy Oct. 
19, in lat. 45. 16. long. 32. 11. On 
Thur day morning lait, they diſcovered 
this harbour, about eight o'clock, and 
the wind bearing E. S. E, they approach- 
ed it very fait, when Captain Barker pro- 
poica to the maſter to lay the hip to till 
they could obtain a pilot ; the maſter 1e- 
Piied, that he had beat a 44 gun- hip into 


the harbour—that ke had been frequeni!y 


here, and that there was no occation ior a 
pilot, as the wind was fair. Contiding 
in thele atlurances, Captain Barker went 
below, and was for a time eniployed in 
arranging lome papers he withed to take 


Mean time taking upon him the pilotage 


of the ſhip, and placing great dependance 


on the judgment of a negro man, by the 
name of John Caſey, (who had formerly 
belonged here,) whom he had placed for- 
ward to con the ſhip. 
o'clock, the ip had approached ſo near 


the Thrum Cap Shoals, that the matter 
became alarmed, and ſent tor Mr. Galvin, 


the maſter's mate, who was ſick below. 
On his coming on deck, he heaid the 
man in the chains fing out « by the mark 
five, the black man forward at the ſame 


time ſinging our «« ſteady.” Galvin got 


on one of the carronades to obſerve the 


ſituation of the ſhip, the maſter in much 


agitation at the ſame time taking the 
wheel from the man who was ſtecring, 
with an intent to wear the ſhip. But be- 


fore this could be effected, or Galvin able 
to give an opinion, ſhe ſtruck. Captain 


Barker inſtantly came on deck, and re- 


pProached the waſher for having loſt the 


mip. Seeing Galvin alſo on deck, he ad- 


d xeſſed him and ſaid, (as he knew he had 


formerly tailed out of this harbour,) that 
he was much ſurprized he could ſtand by 


and ſee the maſter run the ſhip on-ſhore. 


Galvin informed the captain he had not 
been upon deck Tong enough to give an 
opinion. Signals of diſtreſs were imme— 


diately made, and anſwered by the mili- 


tary poſts and ſhips in the harbour. Boats 
from all the military poſts, from his ma- 


 Jefty's ſhips in the doyK-yard, proceeded 


The maſter in the. 


About twelve. 


to the relief of La Tribune. The mili— 
tary boats, and one of the boats from the 


_dock-yard, with Mr. Rackum, boatſwain 


of the ordinary, reached the ſhip, but 
the other boats, though making the great- 
eit exertions, were not able, the wind be- 


ing ſo much againſt them, to get on- 


board. The ſhip was immediately light- 
ened by throwing all the guns, except one 
retaincd for ſignals, overboard, and every 
other heavy article, fo that at about half 
paſt eight o'clock in the evening, the ſhip. 
began to heave, and about nine the got off 
trom the fhoals. She had before at about 
five or ix o*clock loſt her rudder, and on 
Cxamingtion it was now found the had 
icven feet water in the hold. The chain 
pumps were immediately manned, and 
ſuch exertions that they ſeemed to gain on 


the leaks, and by the advice of Mr. Rac- 


kum, the captain ordered to let go the 
beſt bower anchor. This was done, but 


it did not bring ber up.— The captain 
then ordered them to cut the cable, and 
the jibb and the fore-top-maſt Ray ſail 


were hoifted to ſteer by. All this time the 
violent gale, which had coine on from the 


S. E. kept increaſing, and carrying them 


to the weſtern ſhore, 

In a ſhort time the ſmall bower anchor 
was let go, at which time they found 
themſelves in about thirteen fathom wa- 
ter. The mizen-maſt was then cut away, 
It was now about ten o'clock, the water 
zaining falt on the thip, little hope re- 
mained of their ſaving the ſhip or their 
lives. At this critical period. Lieutenant 


Campbell quitted the ſhip. Lieutenant 


Nooth was taken into the boat out of one 
of the ports. 
Royal Nova-Scotia regiment, not being to 
be found, was fo unfortunate as to remain, 


and, to the great diſtreſs of his worthy pa- 


rents and friends, ſhared the general fate. 
From the period when Lieut. Campbell 
quitted the ſhip, all hopes of ſafety had 


vaniſhed, the #ip was ſinking faſt, the ; 


ſtorm was increaſing with redoubled vio- 

lence, tize rocky ſhore to which they were 
approaching reſounded with the tremen- 

dous noiſe of the billows which rolled 
towards it, preſenting nothing to thoſe 
who might ſurvive the ſinking of the 

(hip, but the expectation of a more pain- 
ful death, from being daſhed againſt thoſe 
tremendous precipices which, even in the 

calmeſt day, it is almoſt impollible to 
3 | | 5 

Dunlap, one of the ſurvivors, informs 
us, that at about half paſt ten, as nearly 


as he could conjecture, one of the men 


who had been below, came to him on 


Lieutenant James of the 
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the forecaſtle, and told him the ſhip was 


ſinking ; in a few minutes after the thip 
took a lurch, as a boat will when nearly 
filled with water, and going Gown; im- 


mediately on which Dunlap began to aſcend. 


the tore throuds, and at the fame mo- 
ment, caſting his eyes towards the quaiter- 


deck, ſaw Captain Barker ſtanding by the 


gang-way, and looking into the water, 
and directly after heard him call for the 
At the ſame time he faw the 
lieutenant of marines running towards 
the taffrail, he ſuppoſed to look for the 
jolly-boat, as ſhe had been previoully let 


down with four men in her; but inſtant- | 
ly the hip took a ſecond lurch, and funk 


to the bottom ; after which neither the 
captain nor any other of the officers were 
feen. The ſcene, ſufficiently diſtreſſing 
before, became now peculiarly awtul-— 
more than 240 men, beſides ſeveral wo- 


men and children, were floating on tie 


waves, making their laſt eiltorts to pre- 
ſerve their exittence. Dunlap, whom we 
have before mentioned, gained the tore- 
top. Mr. Galvin, the maſter's mate, af- 
ter incredible difficulty, got into the 
main-top—he was below when the ſhip 
ſunk, directing the wen at the cham- 
pump—he was waihed up the hatchway, 
thrown into the waitt, and from thence 
into the water, and his feet as he plunged 
ſtruck a rock — on aſcending, he iwamn to 


gain the main-throuds, when he was {ud- 


ddenly ſeized hold of by three men—he 
was now afraid he was loſt - to diſengage 


himſelt from them, he made a dive into 


the water, which induced them to quit 
their hbold—on rifing again, he ſwani to 
the throuds, and arrived at the inain-top, 
and ſeated himſelf on an arm-cheit, Which 
was lathed to the maſt. From the ober- 
vations ot Mr, Galvin from the main-tons 
and of Mr. Dunlap in the fore-top, it ap- 
pears, that near a hundred perſons were 
for a conliderable time hanging to the 


| ſhrouds, the top, and other parts of the 


wreck ; but from the extreme length of 
the night, and the ſeverity of the ftorin, 


nature became exhauſted, and they kept 


at all periods of the night dropping off, 
and dilappearing. The cries and moans 
of the unhappy ſuicrers, fromthebrutles 


many of them had received, and as their 


hopes of deliverance began to fail them, 


were continued through the night, though, 


as morning appeared, from the tew that 
then ſurvived, it became feeble indeed | 
— the whole number ſaved from the wreck 
ainounting to eight perſons, and feveral 
of them ſo exhauſted as to be indifferent 


whether they were taken off or not. 


Mr. Galvin mentions, that about twelve 
o*clock the main-matt gave „av; at tnat 
time, he ſuppoſes, ther: were on tne 
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main- top and on the ſhrouds upwatds of 
for ty perſons. By the fall of the maſt, 
the whole were again plunged into the 
water, and of that number only nine be- 


11-tes himſelf regained the top. The top 
_reſted upon the main-yard, and the whole 


remained faſt to the hip by ſome of the 
rigging. Of the ten perions which re— 
gained the main- top, four only were 
alive when the morning appeared; ten 


were at that time alive on the fore-top, 


but three of them had got ſo exhauſted, 
and had become unable to help them= 
ſelves, that, before any relief came, they 
were finally wathed away; three others 
periſhed, and four only were alſo finally 
left alive in the fore-top. The place 
where the hip went down was only about 
three times her length to the ſouthward of 


the entrance into Herring Cove. The peo— 
ple came down 1n the night to the point 


oppoiite where the thip funk, and kept 
large tires, and were fo near as to converſe 


with the people on the wreck. The firſt 


exertion Which was made tor their re— 


lief was by a boy of thirteen: years old, 


trom Herring Cove, who ventured-oti;, in 


a {mall ſkith, by himſelf, about eleven 


o'clock the next day; and this truly-de- 
terving young lad, with great exertions, 
and at extreme ritk to himſelf, ventured 
to approach the Wreck, and Hacked in his 


little boat jo near to the fote-top as to 


take oit two of the men, for tue boat 
could not with Tafety hold any more; and 
here a trait of gencrous magnanimity 9c. 
curred, which deſerves to be noticed. 
Dunlap and Munro had, throughout this 
diſaftrous night, providentally preſerved. 


their ſtrength and tpirics beyond their un- 


fortunate companions, and they had en- 


_ deayoured to cher and encourage them 


as they loun their ſpirits finking; they 
were now both of them able to have ſtep- 
ped into the boat, and put an end to their 
own ſufterings; but their other two come 
panions, though alive, were unable to 
help themiclves ; they lay exhauſted on 


the top, withed not to be diſturbed, and 


ſeemed deſirous to periſh as they lay. 
hole generous fellows helitated not a 
nioment to remain themſelves on the 
wreck, and to ſave, though againſt their 
will, their uatortunate companies: they, 
lifted them up, and by the greateſt exer- 
tions got them into tie little [Kiff. and the 


manly boy rowed them triumphantiy to 


the Cove, and inſtantl) had ten con7rtye 
ed to a comfortable habitation. Alter 
maming, by his example, older per tons, 
who had larger boats, he put Cl aga' in 
his Ki, but, w:th all his ettorts, he could 
not again approach the Wreck. His 
exampic, However, was fun tollowed bv 
the WICH iu the iribune's jolly-boat, 44 
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by ſome of the boats of the Cove, and, by 
their joint exertions, the eight men were 
preſerved, who, with the tour that ef- 
caped-in the jolly-boat, make the whole 
number of the ſolitary ſurvivors of this 
fine ſhip's company 

Having mentioned all the melancholy 


Circumſtances which have attended this 


diſaſtrous ſcene, it is with pleaſure we 
now notice the attention which has been 
paid to the widows and children of the 
unfortunate ſufferers, 
nets Prince Edward, with that uniform 
generofity which has diſtinguiſhed him 
during his reſidence in this province, di- 
rected immediate provition to be made 
tor the bereaved families; and there 15 


reaſon to hope, through his royal high 


neſs's repreſentations, thac that proviſion 
will be made perinanent.— Actions like 
theſe dignify even princes, and add 
ſplendour to the higheſt rank. Beſiles 
the attention ſhewn by his royal highnets, 


a liberal ſubſcription has been made: by 


the garriſon for the widows of the ſoldiers 
who were drowned, and jor the men who 
manned the boats. | 

There is another inftance of genmotity; 
which the occaſion ſeems to require, and 
it ſeems to be the earneſt wiſh of the men 


who were ſaved froin the wreck ;; it is, 
that ſome reward may be beſtowed on the 


boy who firſt came off to then. They 
attribute, in a great nieaſure, their delt- 


verance to him; and they mention, with 


the warmeſt gratitude, not only his exer- 
tions to ſave. them from the wreck, but 
his kind and hoſpitable attention to re- 


lieve them, after they had reached the 
Cove. 


Surely, if a ſubſcription were ſet 
on toot, there is nut a man in the coun- 
try who would not give ſomething to re- 
ward and encourage ſuch a remarkable in- 
ſtance of humane and heroic magnani— 


mity. 


Mr. Club, the maſter of La Tribune, 
was matter of the Active trizate when ſhe 


was run athore on the iſland of Anticoſti. 


Mr. Fennel, the firſt-lieutenant, and 


Mr. Galvin, the maſter's mate, were for- 


meriy priſoners at Guadaloupe with Co- 


lonel Wetherall, and were all for a con- 
_ liderable time chained by their legs toge- 
ther. Lieutenant Fennel declared to 


Lic >utenant Cambell, that his only motive 
In coming out in In Tribune was to have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing Colonel Wetherall; 
and ſuch appears te have been the attach- 


ment of Gaivin to Lieutenant Fennel], 
that, though he fpeaks with becoming 
feeling of the fate of the ihip's company, 


the lots of Lieutenant Fennel ſeem pecu- 
On cuquiring of 


His Royal High- 


ring Cove. 
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him if he ſaw Lieutenant Fennel after the 
ſhip ſunk, he replied, „he did not, for 
if he had, though he was himfelf in a 
place of apparent ſecurity, he would have 
again riſked his life to preſerve him, and 
would have efGed it, or periſhed with 
him.” A fimilar attachment to each o- 
ther appears among the men who have 
ſurvived the wreck, and theſe circum- 
ſtances unite to prove that the virtues 
which reuder human beings the moſt 


pleaſing are thoſe they are taught in the 


trying ſchool of adveriity. 

While noticing the immediate difafters 
of the thip, we forbore to mention the 
fate of one of the boats which had gone 
from George's l{land, About nine o'clock, 
as the ſhip went off, the boat got under 
the ſhip's bow and was upſet ; by this 
circumſtance a part of the men, conſiſting 
of a ſerjeant and four privates of the 
Royal Nova-Scotia regiment, were unfor- 


tunately drowned—-the remainder were 


taken up by the boats belonging to the 
Eatiern battery. 


Too much praiſe cannot be given to the 


men who manned theſe boats, and particu- 


larly to Serjeant Baker and the boat's 


crew, who perſevered in following the 
{hip, and finally brought off. Lieutenants 
Campbell and Nooth, of the Royal 


Fuſileers. 


Great praiſe is alſo due the dock- yard 
boat, which carried Mr. Rackum on- 
board; they followed the ſhip at a ſhort 


diſtance, till ſhe foundered, and with 
extreme difficulty at length reached Her- 
We are ſorry to mention, that 
Mr. Rackum, whoſe exertions on-board 
La Tribune, to preſerve the ſhip were 
gratefully acknowledged, perithed with 
the unhappy ſhip's company. 

Mr. Brennan, of the dock-yard, who 


had gone on-board with Mr. Rackum, 


after the linking of the hip, had got on 
the main- top, and remained there till the 


mainmaſt gave way, and Was never after 


ſeen. : 
The body of Lieutenant James was 


found, and brought up to town to his. 


diſconſolate parents, and was interred 


with military honours, 


Some have been diſpoſed to blame Capt. 


Barker, as exhibiting too much obſtinacy 


in not abandoning the thip and preſerving 
his crew, as a violent ſtorm was evidently 
approaching; but, on examining the men 


_ who have ſurvived, we find {though other 


officers in the lame fituation might have 


formed a different judgment), that the 
conduct of Captain Barker was, though» 


out the trying ſcene, completely coo! ws 
collected. 
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ANECDOTES or Taz REIGN or GEORGE II. 


EORGE II. wasproclaimed king 
of Great Britain on the 15th of 
June, 1727. 
the parliament was diflolved, and a 
new one ſummoned. On the 11th of 
Oct. the coronation of the king and 
queen was performed at Weſtminſter— 
abbey with the uſual ſolemnity. 
the beginning of December his ma- 
jeſty*s eldeſt fon Prince Frederick ar- 
rived in England from Hanover, 
where he had hitherto reſided; was 
introduced into the privy council, and 
created Prince of Wales. The Spa- 
niards ſtill continued their depreda— 


tions with impunity on the commerce 


of Great Britain. The court of Spain, 
indeed, at this juncture, ſeemed cold 
and indifferent with regard to a paci- 
fication with England. It had re- 
newed a good underſtanding with 


France, and now ſtrengthened” its in- 
tereſt by a double alliance of marriage 


with the royal family of Portugal. 
The infanta of this houſe was be- 
trothed to the Prince of Auſtrias ; 
while the Spaniſh infanta, formerly 
affianced to the French king, was now 
matched with the Prince of Braſil, 
eldeſt ſon of his Portugueſe majeſty. 
The parliament meeting according to 


their prorogation, on the 21ſt of Jan. 


1729, in conſequence of petitions de- 
livered from the merchants of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Briſtol, com- 
plaining of the Spaniſh depredations; 
the commons addreffed his majeſty to 
ule the utmoſt endeavours to check 
ſuch depredations; in anſwer to which 
the king aſſured them that he would 
uſe his beſt endeavours to anſwer the 
_ deſires of his people. The 14th of 
May the king put an end to the ſeſ— 
tion; and, having appointed the queen 
regent, went to Germany i in order to 


{ettle forne differences between the 


Regency of Hanover and the King of 


Pruſſia. The parliament aſſembled on 


tne 13th of January, 1730; his ma- 
jelty congratulated them on his having 
concluded a peace with Spain. His 


ſpeech, however, produced warm de- 


bates in. both houſes, in which the 
treaty of Seville.did not paſs inquiry 
without ſevere animadverſion. The 
Vol. V. No. 70. 


On the 7th of Auguſt 


In 


7 


emperor was ſo greatly offended at | 
this treaty, that he prepared for war. 
Being in want of money, he ſet on 
foot a negociation for a loan in Eng- 
land of 400,0001. which alarmed the 


miniſtry, who imagined that it would 


be made uſe of to diſturb the repoſe 


of Great Britain ; and therefore a bill 


was brought in, to prevent the ſub- 
jects of England from lending any 
money to foreign powers, without the 
king's licence for that PUrpoie,. and 
was carried into a law. 

An endeavour was now made to lay 


open the Eaſt-India trade, the charter 
of that company being then very near 


expiring. April the gth, peritfons 
were preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons for that purpoſe ; but notwith- 
ſtanding their being warmly recom- 
mended by Sir John Barnard, and 
other eminent merchants, they were 


rejected, and the excluſive privilege 
veſted in the company was protracted, 


by act of parliament, to the year 
1766. Various other bills paſſed this 
ſeſſion: the ſalt-tax was reduced; 
and a moſt excellent act paſſed for the 
better regulating of juries, which now 
prevents "their being packed. 


The emperor and his miniſters ſtin 


continued to exclaim againſt the trea- 


ty of Seville. The Duke of Parma 
and Placentia dying in January 1731, 
the imperial troops took poſſeſſion tf 
thoſe duchies; though by the treaty 


of Seville they were. guarantied to 
Don Carlos, ſon to the King of Spain, 


and were alſo bequeathed to that 
prince by the late duke, in caſe the 
child, of which he then ſuppoſed his 
ducheſs to be pregnant, was ſtill- 
born, or ſhould-die after its birth. 
Though this ſtep ſeemed to threaten 


an immediate war, his Britannic ma- 


jeſty and the ſtates-general interpoſed 


their mediation fo effectually with the 


emperor, that he concluded a treaty 
with them, conſenting to withdraw 
his troops from Parma and Placentia, 
on condition that the contracting 
powers concerned in the treaty of Se- 
ville thould guaranty the pragmatic. 


ſanction, or ſucceſlion of the Auſtrian 


hereditary dominions to the heirs fe- 
male | 


#t3 
male of the emperor, in caſe he 
ſhould die without male iſſue. A 
new treaty, confirming this, was af- 
terwards {igned at Vienna, on July 
22, between the emperor and the 
kings of Great Britain and Spain; 
and the ſtates-general, after many 
difficulties, at laſt acceded to it, by 
which the Oſtend Eaſt- India company 
was aboliſhed. In conſequence, Sir 
Charles Wager failed with a fleet 
for Spain ; Don Carlos was quietly 
ſettled in Italy; and, on the Ducheſs 
of Parma not proving pregnant, Sir 
Charles returned to England. 

The parliament met on the 13th of 
January, 1732, when the diſpute for 
and againſt a ſtanding army was car— 
Tied on, on both lides, with equal 
warmth, and ſometimes acrimony. A 
bill paſſed both houſes for reviving 
the ſalt-duties. The affair of the 


Charitable Corporation being brought ' 


in, it appeared that tome of its ma- 
nagers had been guilty of the moſt 


. iniquitous proceedings; upon Which 


Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald 
Grant were expelled the houſe. On 


this occaſion, a letter from Belloni, 


the pretender's banker at Rome, re- 
lative to the Charitable Corporation, 


was burnt by the common hangman 
A molt in- 


at the Royal Exchange. 
famous iraud was diſcovered by Lord 
Gage in the ſale of the forfeited eſtate 
of the late Farl of Derwentwater ; 
for which Serjeant Birch and Dennis 
Bond, Eſq. were expelled the houſe. 
his ſeſſion of parliament, which 
opened on 16th of January, 1733, be- 
tides the uſual debates on the penſion- 
bill, ſtanding army, and the Spaniſh 
depredations, was diſtinguiſhed by the 
famous exciſe: ſcheme, which had al- 
moſt produced a rebellion among the 
people, who clamoured ſo loudly a- 
gainſt it, through all parts of the 
kingdom, that the miniſter thought 
proper to drop the deſign. On che 
1ſt of February 1733, died Auguſtus 
II. king of Poland, which gave riſe 
to a dreadful war in Europe. Three 
Parties were formed on this occalion ; 
one in favour of Staniſlaus, another 
for the elector of Saxony, and a third 
for a native of Poland, excluſive of 


Staniſlaus, who was then in France, 
and was at laſt proclaimed King of 


* 
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Poland. Being his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty's father-in-law, he was great 
aſſiſted by that monarch, and arrived 
by land at Warſaw. Immediately 
the French king's troops under the 
Duke of Berwick marched to the 
Rhine, and were very ſucceſsful. 

Their arms were equally triumphant 
in Italy. An alliance had been pro- 
jected between France, Spain, and 
Sardinia, in order to raife Don Carlos 
to the thrones of Naples and Sicily. 

Duke de Villars commanded under 
the King of Sardinia in Italy; where 
their arms made a very rapid progrels 
againſt the imperiliſts, from whom 
they took many towns. At laſt, a 
ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed on, 
during which the negociations for a 
general peace in. Germany and Italy 
were continued, —A quarrel breaking 
out between the courts of Madrid 
and Liſbon, the latter applied for al- 


ſiſtance to the King of Great Britain, 


who ſent Sir John Norris with a pow- 
erful ſquadron to Liſbon. 

In 1736 a great diſturbance hap- 
pened at Edinburgh, occaſioned by 
the execution of one Wilſon, a ſmug - 


gler. Porteous, captain of the city. 
guard, having commanded the 1ol- 


diers to fire among the populace, fe- 
veral innocent perſons were killed : 
Porteous, being tried for his life, was 


found guilty; but, being reſpited by 


the qucen, (then regent „) the mob 
forced open the priſon doors, dragged 
forth Porteous, and . him upon 
a dyer's pole. 

There now ſtarted up a new ſtate 
phenomenon, Theodore baron Stein, 
born near Cologne, in Germany. He 
had landed in Corſica, ſubject to the 
Genoeſe, who had treated the Cor- 


ſicans with great rigour, The baron, 
being received with open arms by the 


inſurgents, was elected and crowned 
their king; upon which he headed 
their troops. Failing afterwards in 
his promiſes of men, money, &c. the 
Corſicans grew weary of him; where- 
upon he left their iſland, He had the 
air of a great man, but his parts were 
not ſhining, his principal talent being 
a little cunning ; beſides which, he 
was inſolent and cruel. 

By this time all the belligerent 
W in Italy had agreed to the pre- 
liminaries 
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Uminaries of peace concluded be- 
tween the emperor and France. Don 
Carlos was crowned King of Sicily; 

Staniflaus abdicated the crown of Po- 
land, and Auguſtus was univerſally 
_ acknowledged ſovereign. The pre- 
liminaries of peace were approved 
and accepted hy the diet of the em- 
pire; upon which the King of Spain 
1ent orders for his troops to evacuate 
FTulcany ; and the provinces of Italy 
were yielded to the houſe of Auſtria. 
But Prince Eugene, who had mana— 
ged tne intereſts of the emperor on 
this occaſion, did not live to ſee the 
Happy fruit of his negociation. He 
died at Vienna, in April, at the age 
of 73, leaving behind him the cha- 


racter of an invincible hero and a 


conſummate politician. 

The beginning of the year. 1737 
was diitinguiſhed by a rupture in the 
royal family, occaſioned by the Prince 
of Wales carrying away the Princeſs 
of Wales, then near her time, from 
Hampton-court, where their ma- 
jeſties reſided, to St. James's, where 
the was that night delivered of the 
Princeſs Auguſta, now Princeſs of 
Brunſwick. This breach was great- 


ly widened by a motion being made 


iu parliament to ſettle 100,000]. per 


annum on the Prince of Wales, in the 


lame manner his majeſty enjoyed it 
| before his acceſſion to the throne. 
'This motivn, however, was carried 
in the negative. 
Lord-chancellor Talbot, univerſally 
lamented, who was ſucceeded on the 


bench by Lord Hardwicke; and on 


November 20 died Queen Caroline, 
in the.55th year of her age. 
The affair of one Jenkins, who was 


jaid to have had his ears cut off by the 


Crew of a Spaniſh guarda coſta, and 


who appeared at the bar of the houſe 


of commons, excited great indigna— 
tion both in that aſfembly and in the 
whole nation. Petitions, complaining 
of the Spaniſh depredations, were 
preſented to the houle from various 
quarters. An addreſs was preſented 
to his majeſty, who ſoon after ſent a 
ſtrong ſquadron into the Mediterra- 
nean. The effect of this vigorous 
diſpoſition was, tha, . September pre- 
liminaries were ſigned tor an accum- 
modation between the Courts of Eng- 
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them became. inevitable. 


In February died 
Chagre. 
Charles VI. emperor of Germany, 
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land and Spain. On the 24th of May 
His prefent majeſty was born.” 
On the 14th of January, 1739, the 
amous convention-treaty was con— 
cluded between the courts of Great 
Britain and Madrid, which occaſioned 
very warm debates in both houſes of 


parliament, and againſt which peti- 
tions were preſented from alt parts 


of the kingdom. Diſputes were car- 
ried ſo high in the hovie of com- 
mons, that many eminent members 
of the minority retired from parlia- 
ment, and forty peers entered their 
proteſt againſt the addrefs for thank- 
ing his majeſty for laying the conven- 
tion before them. Notwithſtanding. 


the convention fo recently conclud- 


ed, the behaviour of the Spaniards. 
was ſo inſolent, that a rupture with 
War was 
accordingly declared againſt Spain, 
and Admiral Vernon ſent in July with | 
a ſquadron of ſhips to annoy their 

commerce and ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, where in November he took the 
town of Porto Bello. A ftrong ar- 


mament being ſent againſt the Spaniſh 


Weſt Indies under Lord Cathcart, 
1740, occaſioned the French to lay 


alide the neutrality they had before 


profeſſed, and to declare in favour ot 
the Spaniards, by ſending a fleet of 
iwelve large ſhips to their aſſiſtance. 
In June advice was received from 
Admiral Vernon, that he had bom- 
barded Carthagena and taken fort 
On the 20th of October, 


the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, died at Vienna, and was fuc- 


ceeded in his hereditary dominions by 


his eldeſt daughter the Archduchefs 
Maria Thereia, married to the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany. Though ſhe ſuc= % 
ceeded as Queen of Hungary, by vir- 
tue of the pragmatic ſanction guaran- 


tied by all the powers in Europe, her 


ſucceſſion produced ſuch conteſts as 
kindled a _cruel.,war in the empire. 
The young King of Pruſſia was no 


ſooner informed of the emperor's 


death, than he entered Silefia at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, ſeized 
certain fiefs to which his family laid 
claim, and publiſhed a manifeſto, de- 


claring that he had no intention to 


catravene the pragmatic lſantlion. 
| 1 he 
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The FElector of Bavaria refuſed to 
acknowledge the archducheſs as 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia. His 
majeſty, in his ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment, declared ſtrongly in this prin- 
ceſs's favour; and 300,000]. were 


granted to enable him to ſupport her. 


The year 1941 was remarkable for 
General Wentworth and Admiral 
Vernon's unſucceſsful expedition a- 
gainſt Carthagenai, in which it is com- 

ted 20,000 Britiſh ſubjects loſt their 
Fives The affairs on the continent 
were now more than ever embroiled. 


The Queen of Hungary retuſing to 


comply with the King of Pruſſia's de- 
mand of part of Sileſia, that monarch 
- proſecuted his conqueſts with great 
Tapidity. France reſolved to ſeize 
this opportunity of crulhing the houſe 
of Auſtria. In order to prevent the 
Queen of Hungary from receiving 
the promiſed ſuccours from his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, ſhe poured a nume- 
rous army into Weſtphalia, which 
produced a neutrality tor Hanover; 


and the King of Great Britain pro- 


miſed to vote, at the enſuing election 
of an emperor, for the Elector of Ba- 
varia, The deſign of the French 
court was to raiſe this prince to the 


imperial dignity, and turniſh him 


with ſuch fuccours as ſhould enable 
him to deprive the Queen of Hunya- 
ry of her hereditary dominions. With 


this view ſhe ſent two large bodies of 


troops into Germany; and the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, ſeeing himſelf at the 


head of 750,000 men, declared war a- 


gainſt her Hungarian majeſty, and 
made ſo rapid a progreſs, that Vienna 
itſelf was threatened. Being joined 
by the Elector of Saxony, he took 
Prague, and was crowned King of 
Bohemia. But by turning aſide to 
Bohemia, inſtead of marching to 
Vienna, he entirely ruined his affairs. 
On the 12th of February, 1742, the 
Elector of Bavaria was choſen Em- 
peror of Germany. However, the 
Queen of Hungary's affairs had taken 
a very auſpicious turn, A bloody 
| battle was fought at Czaſlan, between 
the King of Pruſſia and Prince Charles, 
in which the former had the advan- 
tage. By the happy influence of his 
Britavnic majeity, a treaty was con- 
ctuded between Auſtria and Prufſia, 
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whereby Sileſia was given up to the 


latter; to which treaty Saxony alſo 
acceded ; and peace was proclaimed 
at Dreſden the ſeventeenth of Sep- 
tember. This obliged the French to 
retire with great precipitation and lofs 
to Prague, which Prince Charles be- 
ſieged with ſixty thouſand men; there 
being twenty-ſix thouſand men in that 
city. Negociations were carried on 
between the generals on the reſpective 
ſides. . During the fiege of Prague, 
the French made many deſperate ſal- 


lies; but, being at laſt preſſed by fa- 


mine, Maillebois marched with 42,000 
men to its relief. Count de Saxe 
then made his appearance at the head 
of a French army. Prince Charles 


turned the fiege of Prague into a 
blockade. The Auſtrians, finding 
themſelves too weak to continue the 
blockade before Prague, raiſed it; 
upon which the Marthals Belleiſte 
and Broglio marched out of that city, 
but were afterwards forced to return 
into it. Maillebois proved himſelf an 


able general during all this expedi- 


tion. At laſt Marſhal Belleifle, with 


great {ſkill and judgment, marched his 


army out of Prague, and reached 


my 8 2 ; I 
Egra in twelve days without loſing a 
man (according to Iis own account) 


except by the ſeverity of the wea- 


ther. In order to make a divertion 


in favour of the Queen of Hungary, 
16,000 Britilh troops were embarked 


tor the Netherlands, under the com- 


mand of the Earl of Stair, where 
they were joined by another body of 


Hanoverians and Heſfians. A body 
of Auſtrians had alſo been before at- 
ſembled in that country: but all thefe 


troops went into winter-quarters 


without executing any enterprize. 


In the Netherlands, the Engliſh 
and French armies came to an en- 


gagement at the village of Dettingen 
in 1743. The order of battle, as di- 


rected by his Britannic majeſty, was 


very maiterly. The king, advancing 


to the front of his army, gave freſh: 
{pirits to the ſoldiers. The Britiſh 


troops fired too ſoon, upon the march. 
ing up of the enemy; when the 


French Black-nii(ſquetaires, detach- | 


ing themſelves from their lines, and 
galloping between the allied foot, 


were all cyt to picces. 'The firing 


a now 
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now, became general ; when the pre- 
ſenge of his Britannic majeſty, who 
was in the poſts of the greateſt dan- 


ger, and behaved with the nobleſt 


intrepidity, fixed the fate of the day. 


Marſhal Noailles ſhewed great bravery 


in this battle. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, being in the hotteſt of the 


engagement, was wounded in the calf 


of the leg. Hereupon Marſhal Noail— 


les, after loſing the Fege of his army, 
In this battle the 


ordered a retreat. 
French loſt 6000 men, and a multi— 
tude of officers, with ſome gs og 
and the Engliſh 2500 men. 

In 1744 "Commodore Anſon re- 


turned from his expedition round the 


world. In September 1740 he had 
ſailed with a ſmall ſquadron to the 


South Sea, in order to annoy the 
Spaniſh ſettlements of Chili and Peru. 


'Two of his large ſhips, having been 


\ ſeparated from him in a ſtorm before 


he weathered Cape Horn, had put in 
at Rio de Janeiro, on the coaſt of 


Brazil, from whence they returned to 


Europe. Mr. Anſon having under- 


gone a dreadful tempelt, which diſ- 


perſed his fleet, arrived at the ifland 


of Juan Fernandez, where he was 
joined by the Glouceſter, a ſhip of 
the line, a ſloop, and a pink loaded 


with proviſions. Theſe were the re- 
mains of his ſquadron. 


burned the little town of Payta ; ſet 
fail from the coaſt of Mexico for the 
Philippine iſles ; and in this paſſage 


the Glouceſter was abandoned and 


ſunk : the other veſſels had been de- 
ſtroyed, for want of men to navigate 
them ; 


Centurion, and that but very indif- 


been horribly thinned by ficknels. 
Incredible were the hardſhips and 


miſery they ſuſtained from the ſhat- 
_ tered condition of the ſhips, and the 
ſcorbutic diſorder, when they reach- 


ed the plentiful iſland of Tinian, 


where they were ſupplied with the 


neceſſary refreſhments. Thence they 
proſecuted their voyage to the river 
of Canton in China, where the com- 
modore ordered the ſhip to be theath- 
ed, and found means to procure a 
The chief 


4 


A 


jected. 


valier St. 


He made 
prize of ſeveral vellels; took and 


ſo that nothing now remained 
but the commodore's own ſhip the 


for the crews had 
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object of his attention was the rich 


annual ſhip that ſails between Aca- _ 
pulca in Mexico, and Manilla, one of 


the Philippine iflands. In hope of 


intercepting her, he ſet ſail from Can. 


ton, and ſteered his courſe back to 
the ſtraits of Manilla, where ſhe ac- 


tually tell into his hands, atter a ſhort 
but vigorous engagement. The prize 


was called Nueſtra Signora de Caba- 
donga, mounted with 40 guns, man- 
ned with 600 ſailors, and loaded with 


trealure and effects to the value of 
313,000 pounds ſterling : 


with this 
windfall he returned to Canton; from 


whence he proceeded to the Cape of 
. Good Hope, and proſecuted his voyage 


to England, where he arrived in ſafety. 

Mean while the French went on 
with vigour in every quarter; they 
oppoſed Prince Charles of Lorrain ; 
they interrupted his progreſs in his 
attempts to paſs the Rhine, and gain- 
ed ſome ſucceſſes in Italy; but their 
chief expectations were placed in a 
projected invaſion of England. An 


invalion therefore was actually pro- 
Charles, ſon of the old Che- 
George, departed from 
Rome in the diſyuiſe of a Spaniſh 
courier, proſecuting his journey to 
Paris, and had an audience of the 
The troops defigned 
for this expedition amounted to 


French king. 


15,000 : Preparations were made for 


_embarking them at Dunkirk, and 


ſome other of the neareſt ports to 
England, under the eye of the young 
pretender ; 
actually went on-board. 


to command them, when put aſhore. 


The whole project, however, was diſ- 
concerted by the appearance of Sir 


Tohn Norris, with a ſuperior fleet, 
making up againſt them ; the French 
fleet was obliged to put back; a very 
hard 


of invaſion were now fruſtrated ; and, 

at length the French thought fit open- 
ly to declare war. But, though for— 
tune ſcemed to favour England on 


tlis occalion, yet, on others, ſhe was 


not equally propitions. The com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, for 
. ſome 


and yoco of the number 
The Duke 
de Roquefeuille, with twenty ſhips of 
the line, was to ſee them landed ſafe- 
ly in England; and Count Saxe was 


vale of wind damaged their 
| tranſports beyond redreſs. All hopes 
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ſome time, fought the Britiſh arma- 
ment under Admirals Matthews and 
Leſtock, though with inferior force, 
and came off nearly upon equal terms. 
Such a parity of fuccels in England 


vas regarded. as a deteat. Both the 
_Enghſh admirals were tried by a 


court- martial; Matthews, who had 
fought the enemy with intrepidity, 


was declared incapable of ſerving for 


the future in his majeſty's navy; 
Leſtock, who had kept aloof, was ac- 
quitted with honour, for he had in- 
treached himſelf within the puncti- 
Hos of diſcipline; he barely did his 
duty; a man of honour, when his 
country js at ſtake, ſhonld do more. 
The proceedings in the Netherlands 
were til} more unfavourable. The 
French beſieged and took Fribourg, 
before they went into winter-quar- 
ters; and early in 1745 inveſted the 
city of Tournay, The allies were re. 
ſolved to prevent the loſs this city by 
a2 battle. Their army was inferior, 
and they were commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland. 


ſtanding theſe difadvantages, they 


marched towards the enemy, and 


took pot in ſight of the French, who 
were encatnped on an eminence ; the 
village of Antoine on the richt, a 
wood on the left, and the town of 
Fontenoy betore them. This advan- 
tageous ſituation did not repreſs the 
_ ardour of the Engliſh : on the 3oth 
day of April, the Duke of Cumber- 
land marched to the attack at two 
_ o*clock in the morning. The Britith 
infantry preſſed forward, bore down 
all oppoſition, and for near an hour 
were victorions. Marthal Saxe was 


at that time ſick of the ſame diſorder. 


of which he afterwards died. He 
viſited all the poſts in a litter; and 


faw, notwithſtanding all appearances, 


that the day was his own. The Eng- 
liſh column, without command, by 
' a mere mechanical courage, had ad- 
vanced upon the enemy's lines, which 
formed an avenue on each ſide to re- 
ceive them. The French artillery 
began to play upon this forlorn body; 
| and, though the; continued a long 
time unſhaken, they were obliged to 
retreat abont three o'clock in the at- 
ternoon. This was one of the moſt 
bloody battles that had been fought 


| Notwith- 


accuſtomed violence. 
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this age; the allies Jett upon the field 


near 12,000 flain ; and the French 


bought their victory with near an 
equal number. This blow, by which 
Tournay was taken, gave the French 
a manifeſt ſuperiority all the reſt of 
the campaign, which they did not 
forego during the continuance of the 
war. 


The intended Pane invaſion had | 


rouzed all the attention of the Eng- 


liſh miniftry, and nothing but loyalty 
breathed throughout the whole King 
dom. 


The admirals Rowley and 
Warren had retrieved the honour of 


the Britiſh flag, and made ſeveral 
rich captures, 


Louiſburg, in the 
iſland of Cape Breton, in North 
America, a place of great conſe- 


quence to the Britiſh commerce, ſur- 


rendered to General Pepperel, while, 
a ſhort time after, two French Eaſt- 
India ſhips, and another from Peru 


laden with treaſure, ſuppoſing the 


place ſtill in poſſeſſion of the French, 
ſailed into the harbour, and their 
capture added to the Engliſh ſucceſs. 


It was in this period of univerſal ſa- 


tisfaction, thar the fon of the old pre- 
tender reſolved to make an effort at 


gaining the Britiſh crown. The event 


of this attempt has been fully related 
in p. 385 of this volume. 

The flames of war ſtill continued 
to rage upon the continent with their 
The French 
went forward with rapid ſucceſs, 
having reduced almoſt the whole Ne- 
therlands to their obedience. In 
vain the Dutch negociated, ſuppli- 
cated, and evaded wer; they ſaw 
themſelves ſtripped of all thoſe firong 
towns which defended their domi- 


nions from invaſion ; and they now. 


lay almoſt defenceleſs, ready to receive 
terms from their conquerors, The 
people, in ſeveral towns, inflamed al- 
moſt to tumult and ſedition, compel- 


led their magiſtrates to declare for the 


Prince of Orange as ſtadtholder, cap- 
tain-general, and admiral of the 


United Provinces. The vigorous con- 


{equences of this re{olution imme— 
diately appeared; all commerce with 
the French was prohibited; 
Dutch army was augmented ; and 
orders were iſſued to commence hoi- 


tilities againſt the French by fea and 
land. 


the 
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land. In 1746 the Engliſh made an 


unſucceſsful expedition into France, 
in order to attack Port POrient, in 
which they came off without any ho- 
nour. 'The French gained a con- 
ſiderable victory at Rocroux, in 
Flanders, over the allies, although it 
procured them no real advantage; 
and it coſt them a greater number of 


lives than thoſe whom they obliged 


to retire. The Dutch, in this gene- 
ral conflict, ſeemed the greateſt loſers. 


A victory gained over the allies at La 
Feldt ſerved to reduce them to a {till 
greater degree of diſtruſt of their ge- 
nerals, than they had hitherto be wn; e 
but the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom, 


the ſtronpelt fortification of Dutch 
Brabant, and which put the French 


in poſſeſſion of the whole navigation 
of the Schelde, threw them almott 


into deſpair. But theſe victories in 
favour of France were counterba- 


lanced with almoſt equal difappoint- 
ments. Inltaly, the French general, 

Marſhal Belleifle's brother, at the 
head of thirty-four thouſand men, 
attempted to penetrate into Pied- 


mont; but his troops were put to 


the rout, and he himſelf flain. The 
French king equipped an unſucceſs- 
tul armament for the recovery of 


Cape Breton ; and, not diſcouraged 
by this failure, fitted out two ſqua- 
drons, one to make a deſcent upon 


the Britith colonies in America, and 
the other to aſlift the operations in the 


Eaſt Indies. Theſe, however, were 
attacked by Anſon and Warren, and 


nine of their ſhips were taken. Soon 


frer this, Commodore Fox, with ſix 


: hips of war, took above forty French 


ſhips laden from St. Domingo ; and 


this loſs was ſoon after followed by 
which the French 
feet ſuſtained from Admiral Hawke, 
in which ſeven ſhips of the line and 
ſcveral frigates were taken. This va- 


another defeat, 


riety of ſuccels ſerved to make all the 


Powers at war heartily delirous of 
Peace. FIRE - accommodation Was | 
therefore reſolved upon; and the 


7 


contending powers agreed to come to 


a congreſs at Aix-la-Chapeile, where 


the Earl of Sandwich and Sir Tho. 
Robinſon aſſiſted as plenipotentiaries 


from the King of Great Britain. 
his treaty, which takes its name 
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from that city, was concluded on the 


7th day of Octoder, a laſting inſtance 


of precipitate counſels and Engliſh 
humility. In 1749 a miſunderſtand- 
ing began to break out afreſh between 
his majeſty and the Prince of Wales, 
whoſe ſervants, with a few indepen- 
dent country gentlemen, now began 
to form a new oppolition in the houſe 


of commons. When the parhament 


met, they objected to and diſpated 
the addreſs, as well as every other 
meaſure propoſed by the miniſtry. 
The month of February was render- 


ed remarkable by two ſhocks of an 


earthquake that were very ſenſibly 
felt in the cities of London and Weit- 
minſter and their environs. The 


month of May was diſtinguiſhed by a 


peſtilential fever that aroſe from a 


contagion among the priſoners tried 
at the Old Bailey, and which proved 
fatal to the Lord-mayor of Londen, 


one alderman, two judges, ſeveral 
lawyers, and a conſiderable number 


of ſpectators that attended the ſeſtions. 

Diſputes firſt began to ariſe in the 
year 1750 between the courts of E Eng- 
land and France, reſpecting the 1. 
mits of Nova Scotia, —-On the 20th 
of March, 1751, Frederic Prince of 
Wales died ot a pleuritic diſorder, 


in the 45th year of his age. Ile was 


poſſeffed of every amiable quality 


which could engage the affection of 
the people; a tender and obliging 
huſband, a fond parent, a Kind mat- 
ter, liberal, generous, Candid, aid 
humane; a munificent patrog of the 


arts; an unwearied friend to merit; 
well dilpoled to aſſert the rights of 
mankind in general, and warmly at- 


tached to the intereſt of Great Britain. 


In May, 175, an act paſſed for re- 
galating the commencement of the 


year, by which the old ſtyle was abo- 


liſhed, and the ne wv ſtyle eſtabliſhed. 
his was done by linking eleven days 
in Sept. 17525 and after wards begia- 


ning the year on the firſt of January. 
The bare faced encroachmeats of the 


French, who had built forts on our 


back ſettlements in America, and the 


diſpoſitions they made for {ending 
over vaſt bodies of veteran troops 0 


ſupport thoſe encroachments, pro- 
duced a wonderful ſpirig in England, 
eſpecially after Admiral Bolcawen 


Was 


ot 
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was ordered with eleven ſhips of the 
line, beſides a frigate and two regi- 


ments, to fail to the banks of New- 


foundland, where he came up with 
and took two French men of war, the 


reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the ri- 


ver St. Lawrence, by the ſtraits of 
Belleifle. No ſooner was it known 
that hoſtilities were began, than the 
public of England poured their money 
into the government's loan; and or— 
ders were iſſued for making general 
repriſals in Europe as well as Ameri- 
ca, and that all the French ſhips, 
whetheroutwardor homewardbound, 

| ſhould be ſtopped and brought into 
Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were ſo 
effectual, that, before the end of the 


year 1755, above 300 of the richelt_ 


French merchant-ſhips, and above 


eight thouſand of their belt. failors, 1 
were brought into Britiſh ports. This 


well timed meaſure had ſuch an effect, 
that the French had neither hands to 
navigate their merchantmen, nor to 
man their ſhips of war: for about 
two years after near 30,000 French 
ſeamen were found to be priſoners in 
England. In July, General Brad- 
dock, who had been injudiciouſfly ſent 
from England to attack the French 
and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was 
_ defeated and killed by falling into an 
ambuſcade of the French and Indians 
near Fort du Quelne ; but Major- 
general Johnfon defeated a body of 
French near Crown Point, of whom 
he killed about 1000.—On the 18th 
of May, 1756, Great Britain declared 
war ſolemnly againſt France. The 


Engliſh navy in 1755 conſiſted of one 


ſhip of 110 guns, five of 100 guns 
each, thirteen of go, eight of 80, five 
of 74, twenty- nine of 70, four of 
66, one of 64, thirty-three of 60, 
three of 54, twenty-eight of go, four 
of 44, thirty-fivezof 40, and forty- 

two of 20; four {loops of war of 18 
guns each, two of 16, eleven of 14, 
thirteen of 12, and one of 10, beſides 
a great number of bomb-ketches, 
fireſhips, and tenders ; a force ſutfici- 
ent to oppoſe the united maritime 
ſtrength of all the powers of Europe; 
whilſt that of the French, even at 
the end of this year, and including 
the ſhips then upon the ſtocks ,amount- 
ed to no more than ſix (hips of 80 


* 
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guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 79, 
thirty-one of 64, two of bo, ſix of 
50, and thirty-two frigates. 

In proportion as the ſpirits of the 


public were elevated by thoſe invin- 


cible armaments, they were ſunk with 
an account that the French had land- 
ed 11,000 men in Minorca, to attack 
fort St. Philip there ; that Admiral 


Byng, who had been ſent out with a 
_ ſquadron at leaſt equal to that of the 


French, had been baffled if not de- 
teated by their Admiral Galiſſioniere; 
and that at laſt Minorca was ſurren— 
dered by General Blakeney. 


they ought to have been at thoſe 
events. 'The loſs of Minorca was 
more ſhametul than detrimental to the 
kingdom ; but the public outcry was 
inch, that the king gave up Byng to 
public juſtice, and he was ſhot to 


death at Portſmouth for cowardice. 


It was about this time that Mr. Pitt 


was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate, at 


the head of the adminiſtration. He 


had been long known to be a bold 


ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved him- 
ſelf to be as ſpirited a miniſter. The 
miſcarriages in theMediterranean had 


no conſequence but the loſs of fort 


St. Philip, which was more than re- 


_ Paired by the vaſt ſucceſs of the Eng- 


liſh privateers, both in Europe and 
America. 

The ſucceſſes of the Engli th i in the 
Eaſt Indies, under Colonel Clive, are 
almoſt incredible. He defeated Suraja 
Dow)a, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn 
in the ancient ſeat of the new nabobs 


who was in the French intereſt, was, 


a few days after his being defeated, | 


taken by the new nabob Jaffier Ally 
Cawn's ſon, and put to death. This. 


event laid the foundation of the pre- 
ſent amazing extent of riches and ter- 


ritory which the Engliſh now poſſeſs 
in the Ealt Indies. 


Mr. Pitt now es into the 
cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations a- 
gaintt France, than which nothing 


could be better calculated to 8 


the ſpirits of his countrymen, and to 
alarm their enemies. Far from dread-. 


ing an invaſion, he planned an expe- 


dulon lor carrying the arms of Eug- 


land 


The 
Engliſh were far more alarmed than 


Suraja Dowla, 
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1757, and Admiral Hawke 


the public murmuring 
opinion had the people of the mini 


tal. But George II 


Prince e 


torious; 
lowed, and the enemy opened every 
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land into France itſelf, and the de- 
ſcent was to be made at Rochefort, 
under General Sir John Mordaunt, 
who was to command the land troops. 
Nothing could be more promiſing 
than the diſpoſitions for this expedi— 
tion. It failed on the. $th of Sept. 
brought 
both the ſea and land forces back on 
the 6th of October to St. Helen's 
without the general making an at 
tempt to land on the coalt of France. 
Ke was tried and acquitted without 


ſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not 
ſuffer a man or a ſhip belonging to 
the Englith army or navy to hie idle. 


The French having attacked the Elec 


torate of Hanover witha molt pow- 
erful army, in 1757, merely becauſe 


* o . f o > . 7. 
his Britannic majeſty refuſed to wink 


at their encroachments in America, 
the Engliſh parliament voted large 


ſupplies of men and money in de— 
fence of the eleétoral dominions.-— 
The Duke of Cumberland had been 
ſent thither to command an army of 
obſervation; but he had been fo 


powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior ariny, 


that he found himſelk obliged to lay 


down his arms; and the F rench, un- 


der the Duke of Richelieu, took pol- 
ſeſlion of that electorate, and its capi— 


ſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, pretend- 
ing that the French had violated the 
convention concluded between them 
and the Puke of Cumberland at 
Cloſterfeven, ordered his Hanoverian 
ſubjects to reſuine their arms under 
rdinand of Bruniwick, a 
Pruſſian general, who inſtantiy drove 
them out of Hanover; and the Duke 
of Marlborough, after the Engliſh 


had repeatedly inlalted the French 


coaſts, by deſtroying their ſtores and 
ſhipping at St. Maioves and Cher- 
bourg, marched into Germany, and 


| joined Prince Ferdinand with 12, 00 
Britiſh : 
wards encreaſed to 25.000. 


troops, which were after- 
war enſued, The Engliſh every 
where performed wonders, and, ac- 
cording to the accounts in the London 
Gazette, they were every where vic- 
but nothing deciſive fol- 
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. with the con- 


cailed the Bien Aimé, 
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campaign with advantage. Even the 
battle of Minden, the moſt glorious, 
perhaps, in the Engliſh annals, in 
which about 75000 Engliſh defeated 
80,000 French regular troops in fair 


battle, contributed nothing to the 


concluſion of the war, or towards 
weakening the French in Germany. 
The Engliſh bore the expence of the 
war with cheer fulnels, and applauded 
Mr. Pitt's adm! iniſtration, becauſe 


their glorious ſucceſſes in every other 


part of the globe demonſtrated that 
he was in ear neſt. 

Admiral Boſcawen and General 
Amherſt, in Aug. 1758, reduced and 


demoliſhed Louifſb: Dur, in North A- 
eres to 


merica, which had been 
the French by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and took five or fix French 
ſhips of the line. Frontenac and 
Fort du Queine, in the ſame quarter, 
fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſh; 


acquilitions that far overbalanced a 


check which the Eugliſh received at 


IJ iconderago, 1 the loſs of about 
300 of the Engliſh guards at St. Cas, 


as thov were re türgldie under General 
Bligli from the coaſt of France. 


The Englith affairs in the Baſt In- 


dies in the year 1758 proved equally 
fortunate. The lords of the -admi- 
ralty received letters from thence, 
with an account of Admiral Pocock 
engaging the French fleet near fort 


St. David's, March 29, in which en- 


gagement a French man of war, 


was ſo much damaged, 
her on-ſhore; the French had 600 
killed 


that 
„ he en-. 


led and eighty. nine wounded : 
on Auguſt the 3d following 


gaged Tus French feet a ſecond time, 
after a 


near Pondicherry ; when, 
briſk firing of ten minutes, the French 
bore away "with all the fail they could 


make, and got ſafe into the road of 


Pondic terry ; the loſs of the French 
in this engagement was 540 killed and 
wounded, and that of .the English 
only 147; and that, on December the 
14th following, General Lally, com- 


mander of the French army in thoſe 
parts, 


marched to beſiege Madras, 
Which was defended by the Engliſh 


Colonels Laurence and Draper and | 
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of -74 guns, 
that they run 


and wounded on this occaſion, 
and the Engliſh only twenty-nmine kil- 
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after a briſk cannonade, which laſted 
till Feb. 16th following, the Engliſh 
having received a reinforcement of 
600 men, General Lally thought pro- 


per to raife the ſiege, and retire with 


precipitation, leaving behind him 40 
pieces of cannon. The year 1759 
was introduced by the taking of the 
ifland of Goree, on the conn ot At- 
rica, by Commodore Keppel. 

Three capital expeditions had been 
planned for this year in America, and 
all of them proved ſucceſsful. One 
of them was againſt the French iflands 


in the Weſt Indies, where Guada- 


loupe was reduced. The ſecond ex- 
pedition was againſt Quebec, the ca— 
pital of the French Canada. The 
command was given, by the miniſters 
advice, to General Wolfe, a young 
genius. 
Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior 
Forces by Montcalm, the beft and 
molt ſuccefsful general the French 


had. Though the ttuation of the 


country which Wolfe was to attack, 
and the works the French threw up 
to prevent a deſcent of the Engliſh, 


were deemed impregnable, vet Mont- 
calm never relaxed in vigilance. 


Wolfe's courage and perſever 'ance, 
however, {ſurmounting incredible dif- 
ficulties, he gained the heights of 
Abraham, near Quebec, where he 
fought and defeated the French army, 
but was himſelf killed; and General 
Monckton, who was next in com— 


mand, being wounded, the comple-' 
tion of the French defeat, and the 


glory of reducing Quebec, was re- 
ſerved for brigadier-general (after- 


wards Lord Viſcount) Townthend. 


General Amherſt, who was the fir(t 


Engliſh general on command in Ame- 
rica, conducted the third expedition. 
His orders were to reduce all Canada, 
and to join the army under General 
Wolfe on the banks of the river St. 
Lawrence. It is to the honour of the 


Miniſter, that Mr. Amherſt in this 


expedition was fo well provided with 


every thing that could make it ſuc- 
ceſsful, that there {ſcarcely appeared 
any Chance for its miſcarriage and 
thus the French empire in North 


America became ſubject to Great 
Braain. | 
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The affairs of the French being 


now deſperate, and their credit ruin- 
ed, they reſolved upon an attempt to 


retrieve all by an invaſion of Great 


Britain; but, on the 18th of Auguſt, 
1759, Admiral Boſcawen attacked 
the Tonlon ſquadron, commanded by 
M. de la Clue, near the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, took le Centaur of 74, 
le Temeraire of 94, and le Modeſte 
of 74 guns ; and burnt Ocean of $0, 
and le Redoubtable of 94 guns. The 


reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven 
ſhips of the line, and three frigates, 
made their eſcape in the night. And 


on November 20, Sir Edward Hawke 
defeated the Breſt fleet, commanded 
be Admiral Conflans, oft the ifland 
ok Dumet, in the Bay of Biſcay. The 
Formidable, a French man of war of 
80 guns, was taken; the Theſce of 
74, and the Superbe of o guns, were 


ſunk; and the Soleil Royal of 80, 


and the Heros of 74, guns were burnt. 
Seven or eight French men of war of 
the line got up the river Villaine, by 


throwing their guns overboard ; and 


the relt of the fleet, conſiſting of five 
ſhips of the line, and three frigates, 


eſcaped in the night. The Engliſh 


loft on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals 


of the coaſt, the Eſſex of 64, and the 


Reſolution of 74 guns. 


After this engagement the French | 


gave over all thoughts of their in- 
rented} invalion of Great Britain. In 


Feb. 1760, Captain '1 huror, a French 


marine adventure, who had, with 


three ſloops of war, alarmed the coaſts 
of Scotland, and actually made a de- 


ſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, 
was, on his return, met, defeated, 
and killed, by Captain Elliot, who was 
the commodore of three ſhips, in- 
ferior in force to the Frenchman's 


ſquadron. Every day's gazette added 


to the accounts of the lucceſſes of the 
Engliſh, and the utter ruin of the 
French finances, which that govern- 
ment did not bluſh publicly to avow. 


In ſhort, Great Britain now reigned 
as ſole miſtreſs of the main, and had 
ſucceeded in every meaſure that had 


been projected for her own ſafety and 
advantage. 


The war in Germany, however. 
Tete ſtill as ß uudeciſive as it was 
| -expeglxr, 
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expenſive, and many in England be- 
gan to conſider it now as foreign to 
the interna] intereſts of Great Britain. 
The French again and again ſhewed 
diſpoſitions for treating, and the 
charges of the war, which now a- 
mounted to little leſs than 18,000,000 
ſterling yearly, inclined the Britiſh 
miniſtry to liſten to their propoſals. 
Anegociation was accordingly entered 
upon, which proved abortive, as did 
many other projects for accommoda— 
tion. Onthe 25th of October, 1760, 
George II. died ſuddenly, full of years 
and glory, in the 97th year of his age, 
and 33d of his reign.. 


George II. was in perſon rather be- 


low the middle ſize, well ſhaped, erect, 
with eyes remarkably prominent, a 
high noſe, and fair complexion. In 


his diſpolition he is ſaid to have been 
_ haſty, prone to anger, eſpecially in 


his youth, yet ſoon appeaſed ; other- 
- wiſe mild, moderate, and humane ; 

In his way of living temperate, regu- 
lar, and fo methodical In every 
branch of private ceconomy, that his 
attention deſcended to objects which 
a great king (perhaps) had better 
have overlooked. He was fond of 
military pomp and parade, and per- 
ſonally brave. He loved war as a 


Joldier ; he ſtudied it as a ſcience. 


With reſpett to his government, it 


very ſeldom deviated from the inſti- 


tutions of law; or encroached upon 
private property; 
the common admini {tration of juſtice. 

The circumſtances that chiefly mark 
his public character, were a predilec- 
tion tor his native country, and a cloſe 
attention to the political intereſts of 
the Germanic body. The powers of 
the human mind were freely and tully 
exerciſed in this reign. Conſiderable 
progreſs was made in the mathema- 
tics and aſtronomy by Saunderfon, 
Bradley, Maclaurin, Smith, and the 
two Simpfons. 
Sherlock, Hoadley, Secker, Cony- 
beare and Warburton, Foſter and 
Leland, were equally diſtinguiſhed 
for their genius and erudition. Some 
curious diſcoveries in anatomy were 
made by the ingenuity and dexterity 
of Hunter and Moaro ; and furgery 
Vas brought to great perfection un- 


der the auſpices. of Cheſelden and 
. . +714 and 


magic of his eye 


Whiteheads, 
beſides a great number of other bards, 
who have {ported in lyric poetry, and. 


or interfered with and ingenuity. 


Among the clergy, 
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Sharpe. 
ſtill furvived, a venerable monument 
of poetical talent. Thomſon, the 


Poet of the Seaſons, diſplayed a luxu- 


riancy of genius in deſcribing the 
beauties of nature. 
Armſtrongexcelled in didactic poetry. 
Even the Epopœa did not diſdain an 
Engliſh dreſs, but appeared to ad- 
yantage in the Leonidas of Glover, 
and the Epigoniad of Wilkie, The 


public acknowledged. a conſiderable. 
ſhare of dramatic merit in the trage- 
Home, and 


dies of Voung, Mallet, 
ſome other leſs diſtinguiſhed authors. 


The exhibitions of the ſtage were 


improved to the moſt exquiſite enter- 


tainment, by the talents and manage- 


ment of Garrick, who greatly ſur- 


_palled all his predecefſors of this and 


perhaps every other nation, in his ge- 
nius for acting; in the ſweetneſs and 
variety of his tones; the irrefiſtible 
the fire and viva- 
City of his action ; the elegance of 
attitude; and the whole pathos of 
expreſſion. 
not barren of poets at this period, ap- 
pears from detached performances of 
Johnſon, Maſon, Gray, 
and the two Wartons, 


acquired the applauſe of their fel- 
low- citizens. Even the female ſex 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their taſte 


nox ſignalized herſelf by many ſuc— 
ceſsful efforts of genius, both in poe- 
try and proſe. Johnſon, inferior to 
none in philofophy, philology, poetry, 


and clallical learning, ſtands foremoſt 
as an eſlayiſt, juſtly admired for the 
dignity, ſtrength, and variety, of his 
ſtyle, as well as for the agreeable 
manner in which he inveſtigates the 


human heart, tracingevery intereſting 


emotion, and opening all the ſources 


of morality. England was not de- 
fective in other arts that embelliſh 
and amuſe. Muſic became a faſhion- 
able ſtudy, and its profeſſors general- 
ly careſſed by the public. Among 


the few natives of England who di- 


tinguiſhed themſelves by their talents 
in this art, Green, Howard, Arne, 


Among the literati, Young 


Akenſide and 


That Great Britain was 


the two 


Miſs Carter rivalled 
the celebrated Dacier in learning and 
critical knowledge; and Mrs. Len- 
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and Boyce, were the moſt remark- 
able. The Britiſh foil, which had 
hitherto been barrenan the article of 
painting, 
of extraordinary merit. Hogarth 
excelled all the world in exhibiting 
the ſcenes of ordinary hte, in hu- 
morous hiſtorical deſigns. Hudſon, 


Reynolds, and Ramtiy, diſtingniſhed 


themſelves by their ſuperior merit in 
Portraits; a branch that was ſuccels- 
fully cultivated by many other Eng- 


liſh painters. The art of engraving. 


- 


now produced ſome artiſts 
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was brought to perfection by Strange; 
and laudably practiſed by ſeveral o- 
ther maſters; and great improve - 
ments were made in mezzotinto, mi- 


niature, and enamel, Many fair mo- 


numents ot iculpture or Se were 
raiſed by Ryſhrack, Ronbilliac, and 
Wilton. Architecture, which had 


been cheriſhed by the elegant tafte of 
a Burlington, ſoon became a favou- 


rite ſtudy; and many magnificent 
edifices were reared in different parts 
of the Kingdom.” 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLANTRY. 


THE Falk HIBFRNIAN. 


FOWARDS the cloſe of one of 


the hotteſt days in ſuinmer, the 


Sultan Achmet was enjoying the cool— 


nels which then Larne zep ny r atlord. 
ed, in the bay of the Bolphorus. His 
brigantine, which was of the moſt 
beautiful ſtructure, glided ſmoothly 


along, while the rowers kept time 
with their cars to the dulcet ſound of 
flutes, hautboys, and other ſoft mu- 


ſic z tO which, by their ſtrokes daſhing 


againf the waves, they formed an 


ag >reeable cadence the wind ſcarcely 


waved the ſilken penons the rays of 
the ſun reflected obliquely the 
lengthened ſhade of the veſſel, whoſe 


faiis, gilding, and colours, threw a 
variety of tints on the waves, and ap- 
peared, when blended with the glow- 
ing ſky, a beautiful picture inverted 


all nature was ſoftened, the air 
breathed perfume, and every object 
around ſeemed to partake of. the com- 
_ poſure and ſerenity which the ap- 


proach of evening and the declining 
{ſun uſually inſpire. ; 


The jultan had drawn up one of 


the filk curtains, that adorned the 


cabin window, and was looking to- 
ward the land which every moment 


brought nearer to his view, when a 
ſhrill and piercing thriek awakened 


his attention—he ſtarted; and; after 


endeavouring in Vain to diſcover 


from whence the voice came, he called 


to the boſtangi baſſa, (who fat at the 
ſtern), and commanded him to iry if 


he could diſcern any object from- 
which it could be ſuppoſed the voice 


proceeded; in vain tor ſome minutes 


were his efforts; at laſt one of the of- 
ficers, who had climbed up. to the 


vards, informed the boſtangi that he 
law. at a dittance ſomething foating, 


though it {carcely ſeemed larger than 


4 buuy upon the ſurface of the waves. 


A boar was inftantly manned, and 
under the direction of the officer, 


they rowed toward the place from 


whence the forall obzect had 2 5 
peared. | 

The veſſel by the exertions of the 
mariners, flew through the waves, 
and they ſoon arrived at the place 
pointed out to them: a ſubſtance like 


a bundle ot hk was clearly diſcern- 


able; they rowed alongſide of it with 


great Caut! on, and, When within reach 


two of the men fretched: out their 
arms, juſt as it was finking, 
their great ſerprite, | 
them the body Of a woman. 

When they had it fate in the boat, 
the ſailors were commanded to aſe 
their utmoſt exertions to reach the 
brigantine, which was ealily accom— 
pliche J, as they } lay upon their oars to 


wait for them. 


Tbe Grand Signior heard the ac- 
count of the officer with aſtoniſhment ; 
he ordered the body to be laid upon 


the carpet in the great cabin, while 
he viewed it with equal attention aud 


compaſſion; as he took one of the 
hands, to feel if any pulſe remained, 
he vbſerved a ſmall tremulous motion 


on his lips, this he conſidered as a 


ſign that life had not entirely fied, and 


ordered her head to be raiſed againſt | 


the ſofa, and {ome liquors to be forced 


/ | | into 


and, to 
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Into her mouth; while this was doing, 


the vellel reached {kore. 25 
The body was conveyed with great 


tenderneſs to the ferayiio, and Ach- 


met, who had I that he ſhould 
be the means of reſtoring a human 


_creature to exiſtence, ordered that 


his phyſician ſhould attend, and that 
the utmoſt efforts for ker recovery 


ſhould be made by the women acting 
under his direction. 


Whew the ſultan returned from 
prayers in the morning, the firſt ob- 
ject of his inquiry was into the mea- 
ſares that had been adopted ; and he 
with great pleaſure, the 
news, that the lady, for whom he in— 
tereſted himſelf, was in ſome degree 
brought to life, but that, though {he 
had ſpoken, it was in a language not 
under{tood by any around her, and 
with fach geſtures as fe 
cate that her mind had ſuffered a con- 


 fiderabie derangement. 
Keſt and quiet, the phyſician ſaid; | 


would foon reſtore her, 


Achmet, rejoicino in her preſer- 


vation, ſaid to hin ſelf; “It was but 
a few days bince 1 was repining, that, 


although the deſpoiic monarch of a 


vaſt empire, I had found but tew op- 
portunities to be of ſervice to man— 
kind, and that thofe had been in a 
great degree Counter acted by the de- 
ception, ung orthineſs, or ingratitude, 
ot the objects upon & hom my favours 
NEVE been beſtowed. 


© The ſeminary 1 have formed for | 


105 education of youth, has indeed, 


in a great meaſure, rewarced me for. 
the pains I took in conquering the 


prejudices acainlt ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment, in the pleaſure it gives me at 


preſent, and the advantage it may be 


to my kingdom in future; for tho? 
the monuments of my victories adorn 


ſeveral parts of this city, and the 
trophy which I won when I conquer- 
ed the Giant of Bagdad is gazed upon 


with admiration by all 41 frequent 
the outward hall of my palace, yet 
neither have given me the ſatisfaction 
which the torming the minds of my 
ſubjects, or the preſervation of a life, 
juſt ſinking into eternity, ſudden, and 
perhaps unprepared, hath afforded. 0 

The phyfician and officers of the 
Teraglio, obſerving the intercs * hich 


emed to indi- 
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the ſultan took in the welfare of the 


lady, the eagerneſs of his morning 
inquiries, and the directions which he 
conitantly gave in the evening reſpec- 
ting her accommodation, thought that 


his anxiety in behalf of the ſtranger 


would be a good topic to deſcant upon 
when aſked for news by the Sultaneſs 


Fatima; and, as the paſſions that reign 


in the world were not ſhut out of the 


ſeraglio, there was found (even in 

that retreat) people ready to impute 
benevolent actions to ſiniſter motives, 
and eager to communicate the ſtory _ 
with conſiderable additions to that 
princeſs. 


Diſappointed were they, when they 
obſerved the generous Fatima heard 


this tale with no other, emotions than 


thoſe which humanity excited, 
She commanded the flaves to lead 


her to the bed of tte ſtranger : ſhe. 


fav her in the moment of derange- 


ment, inquired into the circumſtances 
of the Cale from the female atten- 


Gants, and into the ſymptoms of her 


dilorder from the phyſicians, and af- 
ter folding the fair ſufferer in her 
arms, and dropping. the tear of com- 
pailion upon her bofom, the left her 
to ſeck the ſultan: what paſſed be- 


tween them was unknown ; but the 


attendants were ſurpriſed to ſee them 
walk hand in hand through the gal- 
lery to the princeſs's apartments "> 


from whence the eunuchs brought 


treſh orders, reſpecting the care "of | 
the perſon whom the ſultana called 
her lovely charge : upon this the at- 


tention of the Phyſicians Was re- 
doubled. 


In a few days they reported that 
her ſenſes were perfectly reſtored, 
and her health conſiderably amend- | 
ed. As it was found that ſhe ſpoke 


the Italian, French, and Engliſh, lan- 
guages, two llaves from the former 
country were ordered to attend her; 

and ſo much was her mind ſoothed, 


and her ſpirits compoſed, by the me. 
thods preſcribed, that in leſs than two 
months her perfect recovery was an- 


nounced to the ſultan; he therefore 
with great ſelf-congratulation on the 


the next day ordered her into his. 


preſence. 


Achmet had in his ſeraglio 61 had 
been the cuſtom yok his predeceſſors), 
from 
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from the ſeveral countries around, a 
large collection of beauties : the 


_ Georgian, the Perſian, the Italian, 


the Circaſſian, and the Greek; and, 
though attached to the Sultana Fati- 
ma, (by whom he had a numerous 
family,) he had been occaſionally 
ftruck with the various ſtiles of per- 
fection which marked their different 
characters, The piercing eye and 
black treſſes, which predominated in 


the eaſt, were familiar to his ſight; 
the poliſhed roundneſs and elegant 


form of the Greek, the animated 


Italian, the majeſtic Circaſſian, he 
had frequently admired; till at length 
the vaſt number of ſlaves; which the 


merchants were continually offering, 
though they miglſt engage a momen- 
tary and tranſtent attention, were for— 
gotten as ſoon as they had paſſed. 

Far different were his ſenſations 
with reſpect to the lady now before 
him; a ſtile of beauty unlike any he 


| had ſeen riveted his eyes upon her; 


the moſt dazzling complexion, in 


which, through a traniparency of the 
. kin, the azure tints appeared, and 
veins meandered, while the approach 
of the ſultan to take her hand dit- 


fuſed the roſes that bluſhed in her 
cheeks over her whole countenance ; 


dark blue eyes, teeth which ſeemed 
of pearl, ſet in a frame of rubies, a 
redundance of, flaxen-hair, which - 
was in part confined by a tiara, while 


the reſt fell in ringlets over a torm in 
which the elegant and majeſtic were 
united ; a form, which di {daining to 
borrow aſſiſtance from dreſs, was only 
attired in a looſe drapery. of white 
muſlin tied under the boſom by a zone 
of blue. 


ing timidity with which ſhe approach- 
ed, rendered her figure ſo intereſting, 
that Achmet flood for lome minutes 


Joſt in admiration, before he had pow- 
er to lay : 


„When I valued myſelf upon my 


humanity, and was exulting in the 
pleaſing idea, that, owing to my exer- 


tions, the life of a human creature 


was preſerved, I little knew the value 


of the prize I had reſcued from the 


_ waves.—And this moment, ſtruck by 


Your beauty, attracted by your ir- 
3 


he languor which her 
WHinets had left, the awe which her 
prefent ſituation inſpired, the bluſh- 


MAGAZINE. 


reſiſtable perſonal graces, my merit, 


in my own eyes, appears ten times 
more conſpicuous. May it be of the 
ſame valuein yours! And, if you wiſh 
that the life I have preſerved may in 
future be rendered happy, unfold to 
Achmet your hiſtory, and command 
his ſervices, to ſecond the hand of 
Providence, which has been ſo mira- 
culouſly diſplayed in your preſerva- 
tion and recovery.“ 

« After having paid my thanks to 
heaven (ſaid ſhe kneeling), let me of- 
fer to you, molt benevolent Achmet, 
my moſt grateful acknowledgments, 
tor the ſaving of a life, which though . 
hitherto of little value to the pol- 
ſeſſor, will in future become of ſome 
conſequence, from having excited 
your attention and humanity.” The 
attention and adiniration of Achmet 


(ſaid he, raiſing her) you have 1n- 


deed ſtrongly excited, as alſo another 
paſſion, which is curioſity. I would 
wiſh to be informed of your ſtory, 
and learn by what means your lovely 
form came to be expoſed to the dan- 


EF from which you was reſcued; and 


1 am happy in having in my youth . 


attained the French language, as 1 


can hold a converſation with you. 


without the medium of an inter- . 


preter.“ | 

% Little intereſting to your high- 
neſs will, I fear, be my ſtory, (laid 
the lady, while he handed her to a 


ſeat ;) my name formerly was Iſabel- 
la Dalton, I was born in Ireland, of 


parents who died (as I have been in- 


formed) before I was old enough to 


retain the leaſt traces of them in my 
memory. I have a confuſed idea of 
being in foreign lands, and croſſing 
ſeas in my infancy; but it ſeems a 
dream, which it is impoſſible to diſ- 
criminate. When reaſon dawned, I 

found myſelf an orphan, in the care 
of an uncle, who appeared as a mer- 
chant, and ſaid he was connected with 
a company in London that traded to 
Italy. The firſt years of my life 
were paſſed at a boarding-ſchool, in 
the ſouthern part of the iſland, where 
I acquired thoſe accompliſhments that 
are commonly taught at ſuch ſemina- 
ries. I remained az ſchool till I had 


entered my fourteenth year; when 


one day I was informed that a gentle- 
e „mans 
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man waited for me in the parlour: I 
went directly, and there found my un- 
cle, whom 1 had not ſcen for ſome 
years (he having been abſent in Eng- 
land); he embraced me with great af— 
fection, ſeemed picaſed with my im— 
provement, and ſtruck with my ap- 
pearance. He came to let me Know, 
that he had been commiſſioned by the 


company (with whom he was con- 


nected) to make a voyage to Italy, in 
order to collect debts, ſettle affairs, 
and 1ncreaſe their correſpondence. 
Ile ſaid, as this was a bulineſs that 
would detain him abroad ſome years, 
and thoſe the moſt critical of my life, 
he ſhould not be eaſy unleſs he had 
me under his inſpection, and there- 
fore propoſed that I ſhould accom- 
pany him. I had, in my deſultory 
reading, frequently met with voyages 
and travels, which I peruſed with 
avidity and delight, and often ſighed 


that I could only ſpec ulate upon the 


_ pleaſures they contained; therefore 


Mr. Dalton could not have made me 


a more agreeable propoſal. 


« ] took leave of my governeſs and 
female companions ; the tranſitory 
tear, which parting from the friends 


of my Youth and the ſcenes of my 


juvenile pleaſures occaſioned, was 


ſoon wiped away, and loſt in the con- 


templation of the new world, that 


opened to my view. I arrived at 
Dublin, in great ſpirits, After a few 
weeks had been ſpent in the amuſe- 
ments of that gay metropolis, and in 
making preparations for our voyage, 
we ſailed from the port, and had what 
the ſailors called a good pallage to 
Leghorn. 

1 Though the fears which natu- 
rally attend a female mind took pol- 
ſeſſion of mine, upon launching into 
the immenſe ocean, and only ſubſided 
when ſickneſs had blunted the powers 
of reflection; yet upon my recovery 


I found them entirely evaporated, loft 
in the novelty of the ſcenes around, 
and ſoothed by the care and attention 


of my uncle; I therefore landed in 
perfect health, and began to enjoy 
thoſe pleaſures in reality which had 
formerly been only ideal. 


© When we had been a few weeks 


in Italy, the commercial affairs of 
my uncle (he laid) called him away, 


MAGNAT ,, av 


and I was placed in the houſe of Ma- 


dame Piaffer, a lady to whom all the 
Engliſh and French in the place paid 


particular attention. 


„Though I had ſeen little of the 


world, it required no great ſkill in 
diſcrimination to diſcern, that her 


conduct was different from that of my 


governeſs, and other reſpectable la- 


dies that 1 had known ; notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe had paſſed the meridian of 


life, her dreſs was a Compoſition of 


olare and gaudineſs, ſhe affected to 


Tead the faſhion, and both in her be- 
haviour and converſation betrayed a 
freedom, which had never before 
come under my obſervation | in the fe- 


male character.” 


„ Our houſe was the aſſembly of all 


the young, gay, and diſlipated, in the 
town; cards, balls, and petit ſoupes, 
we were either in the conſtant habit 
of giving or partaking of, and tho? 
Madame Piaffer would not ſuffer me 
from her ſight, and indeed ſeemed to 


mark my behaviour with the moſt 
W's utinizing attention—“ 
ſultan [miled, and Iſabella, in great 


confuſion, continued: 
„ Your highneſs I. obſerved - to 


ſmile at the aſperity with which 1 was 
inclined to remark upon the lady's. 
paying a ſtrict attention to my con- 


duct, I will not conceal from you, 


that her being conſtantly at my el- 
bow was diſpfeaſing to me on more 


I had now been 
two years in Italy, and in that period 


accounts than one. 


we had removed to different places, 
in every one of which we found our- 
ſelves objects that attracted curioſity ; 
to my chaperon | left general admi- 
ration, but it would be errant dil- 


{imulation to deny, that I was pleaſed 
with the attention of a young Eng- 
liſhman who had followed us through 


all our various removals till we ſet⸗ 
tled at Rome, where we expected to | 


be joined by my uncle. 

„When we had been a ſhort time 
in that city, I was one morning much 
ſurpriſed by Madame Piaffer, who, 
deſiring me to attend her in her clo- 
ſet, ſaid, that as I was now arrived 
at the years of diſcretion, ſhe would 
unfold to me a ſecret, which had 


been long aud faithfully kept : ſhe 
then proceeded to inform me, that I 
| muſt 
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mult no longer look upon Mr. Dalton 
as my uncle; that in fact I was in no 
degree related to him, being a found- 
ling child, whom he had taken from 
motives of charity; that his fondneſs 
for me in my infancy had increaſed 
with my years, and that every time 
ng had ſeen me in Italy had added to 

: therefore I might expect the moſt 


| eden es opulence from the paſſion 
and generoſity of my guardian, whote 


fortune ſhe deſcribed as immenſe. 
was ſo ſhocked and confounded 


by this diſcourſe, that inſtead of an- 
ſwering her, I ruſhed out of the room, 
but was ſtopped at the door by Mr. 
Dalton, who caught me in his arms, 
and after a fervent embrace, brought 
me back to the ſofa, from whence 
the lady retreated-and left us together. 


Here he, in the trongeſt | terms, 


made a declaration of his paſſion; :; my 
_ refuſal of him was expreſſed in terms: 

equally ſtrong : 
and altercation enſued, when, upon 


a ſcene of ſtruggling 


his proceeding to take liberties, I 


| ſhrieked with great vehemence, and 
at that inſtant the youth I mention-. 
ed ruſhed into the cloſet with his 
ſword drawn, and, in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, commanded him to unhand 


me. This command was immediate- 


ly complied with, and Dalton atiack- _ 
ed him with a fury which gave his 
_ opponent an opportunity to diſarm. 
him in an inſtant. 


% Madame Piaffer had now joined 


us, and ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at 
what had happened; 
Mr. Dalton upon 

which he ſaid had arifen from the 


ſhe lectured 
nis behaviour, 


ebullitions of the moment of intoxi- 
cation, which my reüſtance and the 
ſubſequent events had diſüpated: he 
craved my pardon, and ſtretcher out 


his hand in friendſhip to the youth 
that had aſſailed him; 


which action, 
in ſome deg rec, influenced my for- 


giveneſs; and, as my ſituation was 
ſuch that 1 had no retreat, I was 
prevailed on to pals over this outrage 


for the preſent. _ 

« My protector, I obſerved before, 
I had frequently ſeen, and indeed, 
that I could not ſpeak to him unob- 
ſerved by madame, was the reaſon 
that made me repiae at her cloſe at- 


MAGAZINE, 


tention, of which your highneſs took 
notice, 

« Unfortunate Frederick! A mar- 
tyr to love and benevolence : will 
the remembrance of thy form, thy 


virtues, thy humanity, and thy paſ- 


fion, ever be erafed from the boſom 
of Iſabella ? | 

© No! though the ocean has become 
thy grave, in this breaſt thy image 


will remain till my heart ceales to vi- 


brate!“ 
The diſtreſs of the lady became fo 
great, that Achmet, after he had in 


vain tried to comfort her, withdrew, 


commanding her women to attend 
her, and went to the divan, impreſſed 
with emotions of pity at the part of 


her ſtory which he had heard, and 


impatient for the remainder. 


The next morning Achmet, having 
ſome time to ſpare, Tent for Iſabella 5 
_ whom he deſired to be ſeated, and ſhe 


reſumed her ſtory in the following 
words: 

e was ſcarcely leſs watchful of 
Mr. Dalton and Madame Piaffer 


than they were over me; the former 


treated ine with a fallen kind of re- 
ſpect, and the latter with an over- 
ſtrained complaiſance ; I was equally 
upon my guard ag alnſt both. 

Left more to my ſelf than J had 
been, my thoughts were in a great 
meaſure occupied by the amiable 


Engliſhman, whom gratitude, and 


perhaps (ſaid ſhe, bluſhing) a ſofter 
paſſion, continually preſenied to my 
nind. The conſultations of my two 
companions (for 1 will not call them 


friends) were frequent, and J feared. 
they boded me no good: that my fears 


were not groundleſs, this letter (laid 


ſhe, taking one from her boſom ina 
gold cafe) wil l convince your highnefs: 


« Will the lovely Ifabella liſten to 


the admonition of a real friend? XY ES, 


ſhe ſurely will, when {he is informed, 


that, anxious for her honour and hap- 


pineſs, I have diſcovered a plot to 
deſtroy both. You will not be much 


ſurpriſed, that the authors of it are 
Mr. D—and Madame P—, whoſe 


characters have by me been develop- 
ed, very little to their credit. 


44 The city of Rome they think too 


Public to be the ſcene of their internal 
Machinauons j 1 
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machinations; a tour to Florence 
will be propoſed to you, and upon the 


certainty of that being done | ſtake 


the reputation of this epiſtle. A 


| houſe is provided in a ſequeſtrated 


ſituation, near the banks of the river 
Arno; where that ruin, which I had 
once the goOd fortune to prevent, 
will be accompliſhed. | 

e“ Shall I again reſcue you? If I 


do, I muſt intorm you, that I expect 
your hand as a reward, as I fee no 


other means by which 1 can be legal- 

ly entitled to become your protector. 
« Though ot a noble family, and 

heir to a conſiderable eſtate in Eng- 


land, I ſhould not take advantage of 


your diſtreſs, nor ſo abruptly pre- 


ſume to lay myſelf and fortune at 
your feet, did not the preſent ſituation 


of your affairs require you to take a 
decided part. That I have long 
loved you ; that I have followed you 


like your ſhade, and filently adored 
you, cannot have eſcaped your obſer- 
vation; that I have watched over 
you, like your guardian angel, will 


perhaps, in your generous mind, be 


deemed a merit ; but it would have 
been kept a ſecret from you, did not 
the preſent hour warrant a fuſpenſion 


of form, in order to ſecure your ho- 


nour, and my happineſs. 
elf you ſee any reaſon to leave the 


houſe of Madame P—, you will en- 


deavour to be in the garden about 
eight o'clock this evening, when you 
will be convinced of the love, ho- 
nour, and ſincere attachment, of your 


FREDERICK BERKLEY. 1 
The ſenſations with which I read 


this letter will be more eaſily con- 
ceived by your highneſs than they 


can be expretled by me; with re- 


ſpect to the intimation contained in 
it, 1 found it literally true; the jour- 
ney to Florence was propoſed by Ma- 
dame Piaffer, and acceded to by Mr. 
Dalton; 


I heard it with the utmoſt 
trepidation, and, as it was to take 


place early the next morning, 1 left 
the room, under pretence of retiring 


to my chamber to make preparations. 
When I had gained the ſtaircaſe, I 
ſtood a conliderable time heſitating, 


whether to go up or deſcend, when 


the loud voice of Dalton, as! thought, 
l turned the balance. 1 
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followed. 
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flew into the garden, and was met by 
Frederick, who, with the aſſiſtance of 
a friend, hurried me along the walk, 

and through the back pate, which 
was wide open; they lifted me into a 


carriage which was in waiting, and 
In this whirl 


we flew hke lightning. 
of confuſion, we mult have proceeded 


ſeveral miles, before I had an oppor- 


tunity to recollect mytelf; when I did, 
not all the ſoothing of my lover 
could reconcile me to my fate; I be- 


gan to repent my temerity, and to 


fear, that I had exchanged one dan- 


gerous lituation tor another, perhaps 


for a worle. 


To diſlipate theſe fears, which 
were not unobſerved by Frederick, 


he infor med me that one of the gen- 


tlemen in the carriage was a clergy- | 


man, and chaplain to an Engliſh no» 
bleman then at Naples, W hither he 


was travelling to join him, and the 


other was his own brother; that he 


hoped, as ſoon as we arrived at Be- 
nevento, I would ſuffer the ceremony 
to be performed, by which he claim 


ed my hand, as a reward for his 


knight errantry. 


Ti As I had no alicrnative; 1 con- 
ſented, 


after our nuptials, having proceeded 


to Naples, whither in a ſhort time we 
It is needleſs to ſay I was. 


charmed with that city, in which we 


reſided many months, being intro- 
duced to the principal nobility „pre- 


ſented at court, and ſharing in all the 


plealures that luxurious region af- 


torded. 

It was in this ſeaſon of love and 
gaiety, that I fancied all the joys, 
which my early excurſive ideas had 
painted upon my mind, were realized. 
Weeks, months, flew like lightning 


Lin the arms of Frederick, all for- 


mer diſagreeable occurrences, nay, 


even Dalton and his companion, were. 


forgotten, 

« One evening, the latter FE of 
July, when under the influence, of 
the Dog Star, the Siroc, which had 


and when we came to the 
town we were married, firſt, accord- 
in to the Roman Catholic torm, and 
afterwards by the gentleman who 
travelled with us.” | 

« Young Mr. Berkley and his com- 
panion ſtald with us but a few hours 
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enjoying, 
conſpired to increaſe, our bark had 
got farther out to ſea than was at firſt. 
Intended, when the {ailors diſcerned 
a galley of conſiderable ſize making 
towards them; as they were not at a 
_ diſtance to be alarmed, they lay upon 
their oars till the veſfel came near 
them; but your highneſs will ſcarce- 
ly conceive our ſurpriſe, when they 
Jaluted us with a piece of ordnance ; 


Paradox : 
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raged through the day, ſubſided with 


the declining ſun, and a breeze ſpring- 
ing up from the ſea rendered it un- 
commonly pleaſant, it was propoſed 
by a large party, that we ſhould en- 
joy the gale in a water excurſion upon 
the bay of Naples. Tuo boats were 


launched, and we were rowed from. 


ſhore with minds diſpoled to the 
greateſt hilarity. The ſtillneſs of the 
evening, the refreſhing zephyr, and 
the beauty of the ſcenes around, in— 
duced us to prolong our pleaſure : 

the moon in ſilent majeſty aroſe, and 


while its gleams played in ſilvery 
ſtreaks upon the undulating wave, the 


City receding into the forin of a cref- 
the rocks and trces that en- 
riched the ſhores, the Pharos, and 


Caſtle of St. Elmo, in the fore, and 


the Volcanos ſmoking in the back 
£round, preſented aicene tothe view, 
at once pictureſque and ſublime. 


The rowers began the evening hymn, 


and the cadences, diſperſed by the 
breeze, echoed through the rocks, 


till their diſtant murmurs died upon 
the ear. 


« Allured by the pleite we were 
and which every object 


the rowers croſſed themſelves a 


fell upon their faces. The galley was 


On rn DECAY 


| ek ancients believed, that ſtates, 


{ubject to the ſame viciflitudes as 


man, had their infancy, their youth, 


their manhood ; and that, at laſt, old 
_ ageannounced th eir death. This idea, 


little examined, 


has been adopted as 
a truth. 


We are generally per ſuad- 


ed that the body of ſociety is expoſed, 85 


like the citizens that compoſe it, to 


the inevitable laws of death. A very 


elegant author has ſupported this 
he ſays, „If Sparta and 


Rome have periſhed, what ſtate can 
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now along ſide, and ſome of the men, 


jumping into our boat, ſeized me, 
and in ſpite of my cries, and ſome 


little reſiſtance from the company, 
carried me on-board the larger bark, 


which immediately ſet ſail, their row- 


ers at the ſame time uſing the utmoſt 
exertions. Unhappy Iſabella! Where, 
at that time, your highneſs will na- 
turally aſk, was Frederick?” „In- 
deed, (ſaid the fultan, ) it is a queſtion 
to which 1 am impatient for an an- 
ſwer.” 


have mentioned, that our com- 
pany were in two boats, one of which 
was conſiderably larger than the o- 


ther; when we divided, as there 
were more ladies than gentlemen, my 


huſband was perſuaded to take the 
command of the ſmaller, which he 


did with reluctance, as it ſeparated 


him from me, though he had from 
early habits ſome {cill in nautical | 


affairs. 


« Little, O my beloved Proderick 1 ! 


did either think, that by this circum- 


ſtance we ſhould be ſeparated for 


ever; as the people on-board the 
galley, which ſeized me, ſaid, that 
while the larger boat endeavoured to 
gain the ſhore, the ſmall one purſued, 
and had nearly come up with their 
veſſel, but that, upon another ſwivel 
being fired at them, they retreated, 
notwithſtanding the exertions of their 
captain, whom they oblerved to leap 


into the ſea, and who undoubtedly. 


periſhed directly.” 
Here the ſultan roſe, and, in com- 


* 


paſſion to the fair mourner, adjourn- 


ed the converſation till the next day. 
(To be concluded in our nex 1.) 
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hope to endure for ever? If we 
would render a ſtate durable, do not 
think of making it eternal. 


ties, nor flatter ourſelves to give to 


the work of man a lolidity that does 


not agree with human endeavours.” 


To ſuc- 
ceed we muſt not attempt impoſſibili- 


I muſt die, becauſe time alone de- 


cays, ules, and deſtroys, in me, all the 
organs and the ſprings of lite, which 
I cannot renew, It is not the ſame 
with the body of a ſociety, whole 
parts are inceſſantly renewed by new 


generations 3 
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generations. 
rienced age to deliberate, and active 
youth to execute. I know that we. 
are all born with paſſions that incline. 
to vice, and that conſequently every 
ſtate has a tendency to corruption and 


It has always expe- 


to an end. now that till now no 


people could retili it; but is it hence 


permitted to conclude that no people 
can do that which no people have 
yet done. It is not the fault of na- 
ture, it we divert our paſſions from 


the uſe and the end for which they 


were given to us. Confined within 
certain limits, they give an activity 


to virtue, and conduct us to happi— 


nels. Inſtead of curbing them, why 
do we irritate them? Inflead of di- 
recting them, why do we permit them 


to conduct us? It is the fault of the 


legiſlator, if the laws lead us aſtray ; 


it is his fault, if the government do 


not always preſerve its priſtine force 
and integrity. 


JLycurgus had formed Sparta to 
live eternally. Why then, after fix - 
ages of proſperity, did fhe relax from 


the attention that ſhe ought to have 
had for herlelft ? Why did not the 
continually oblerve the ſtratagems 
and the artifices of the paſſions, to 


p event it? When theſe had made a 


light wound on the manners and on 
the law s, Why did the Spartans neg- 


lect it? Why did they let it canker? 


If it depended on them only to apply 


an efficacious remedy ; if it was eaſy 
to ſtifle the ſeeds of avarice that the 
ſpoils taken from Mardonius gave 
them; if without pain they could re- 


allume their firſt virtue: why, as is 
ſa d, was the tatal period for Lacede- 


mon arrived, and which nothing could 


retard: Even immediately after the 
Peloponnellan war, the Spartans began 


to have all the vices of the other 
Greeks ; was it impoſlible then tor. 
the people to perceive that they 


abandoned the inſtitutions of their le- 
giflator, and that they ſacrificed their 
lafety, and their vengeance, to their 
avarice and their ambition? Why 
could not they have had a ſecond 
Lycurgus, that would a ſecond time 
hive made them quit their vices? it 
is certain that, far trom enfeebling the 
laws, time on the contrary had made 

them more precious and more reſpec- 
table to the citizens. Sparta pe- 
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riſhed, not becauſe it was the eſſence 


of all ſtates to die; but becauſe bad 
magiſtrates, and a bad policy, facri- 
ficed her to their avarice and their 
ambition, when a rigid virtue might 
have ſaved her. 

It is the impartiality of the legiſ- 
lator ; it is the obedience of the ma- 


giſtrates to the laws, and of the ci- 


tizens to the magiſtrates; it is the 


prudent and courageous conduct of a 


people to ſtrangers, that make them 


happy and flouriſhing but it is the 


manner in which they uſe theſe in- 


ſtruments of happineſs, that deter- 


mines the duration and exiſtence of 
the ſtate, 


Such a ſtate might ſubſiſt eternally, 


if it did not abuſe the wiſdom of its 
laws, that is to lay, that it ought not 


to ſe arch tor any proſperity that na- 


ture did not permit, or rather to 


which the did not order it to aſpire. 


This wonld every day increaſe the 
ſolidity of its government. If the 
order preſcribed by nature is vio- 
lated ; if the people make a bad uſe. 
of their power, of their wiſdom, of 
their happineſs; their laws will be- 
come feeble, their manners corrupt, 


and even in the midſt of proſperity we 
may diſcover the cauſe of their ruin. 
What is then the happineſs that 


policy may propoſe? itis mediocrity. 
To be convinced of this it may per- 


haps be ſufficient to make ſome re- 


flections on our weaknels, and to ob- 


ſerve that great proſperity is a weight 
that we e {upport. If a re- 
public, governed on the principles 
that | have eſtablit ed, aſpires to that 
which 1s generally called a great for- 
tune, there is no doubt but that it 


would arrive at it. It would find 
within itfelt the power and the ne- 
coilury reſources of which it had oc- 
caſion. It would naturally take the 


molt proper means to ſucceed ; it 
would, without any effort, have firm 
neſs, courage, and the neceſſary pa- 


tience to overcome the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles. But to what end ould it be 


conducted by theſe unhappy advan- 


tages? Open the book of hiſtory; it 
will inſtrutt us. 


The government of Carthage, ſays 


Ariſtotle, was eſtabliſhed nearly on 
the fame principles as that of Lace- 


demon ; the diviſion of the public 
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power was fuch, that there was nei— 
ther tyranny nor anarchy to be ap— 
prehended fromit. The citizens were 
nnited, and their union made them 
reſpected ; their labour was moderate, 
and their harvelts were ſufficient for 
their occaſions; what more was ne— 
ceſſary for men? Unhappily this re- 
public, which was not entirely di— 
veſted of the prejudices and the paſ- 


ſions of Tyre, was diſguſted at a folid 


happineſs, but which was not ſo bril- 


| Hant as that which Tyre enjoyed. She 
could not reſiſt the temptation of a 
great fortune that her ſituation of- 
fered: ſhe opened her ports to com- 
merce, acquired riches, which gave 
her pride; and feeling a ſort of ſupe- 


riority over her neighbours, ſhe abuſ- 


„ "ed it z ſhe made conqueſts. From 
this moment C arthage, diſtracted by 
all the vices attending on avarice and 
ambition, ſaw the authority of the 

laws deſtroyed. Cabals, 
party, there decided every thing; 
which it being impolſible to correct, 


ſhe found her ruin in the middle of 


riches and of triumph. 

The ambition of 

Coypt, which was ſo happy and ſo 
5 flourithing whilſt it was wilely kept 
within proper limits. Cyrus was the 
Seſoltris of Perſia. 
vaſt provinces; but, as ſoon as his 
troops were the maſters of Alia, they 
were cruſhed by the weight of their 
fortune. They! became as Cowardly 
and ilaviſh as they had been coura- 
geous and free. The Roman repub- 
lic perverted the wiſdom of their 
Jaws and inſtitutions to deſtroy them- 
felves : every triumph was a ltep to- 
wards its decadence. 


I am wrong it . pt, 


Perſa, Rome, could form great em- 
| Pires, ſubdue their neighbours, pol- 
ſeſs great riches, and at the fame time 
preſerve their manners, their Jaws, 
and the government which had en- 
abled them to ſurmount the oreateſt 
difficulties. Jam wrong if theſe pow- 
ers had any means to avoid drinking 
the delicious poiſon of their profpert- 
ty : if it were poſſible to ſubdue a 
rich people without 'becoming rich 
themſelves; to acquire riches with- 
out preterring wealth, luxury, eflemi— 


iactions, 


Sei r loſt 


He conquered 


_ palkons offer to them. 
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nacy, to poverty, ſimplicity, and tem- 
perance. 

After what I have already ſaid on 
the corruption that accompanies 
riches, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 


our modern policy is in the moſt dan- 


gerous error, when it regards money 
as the nerve of war and peace, and 


the principle of happinels. 


Let it be always remembered, that 


without juſtice there is neither true 


glory, nor ſolid grandeur, nor durable 


happineſs; and that men are not great 


by their paſſions, but by their reaſon. 
Individuals are obliged to unite them- 


ſelves by the laws of ſociety, and to 
obey them to be happy; let us be 


convinced that ſocieties, under the 
pain of being unhappy, onght to ob- 
ſerve the ſame benevolence as unites 
the citizens. Theſe are ordered to 
aid and to ſuccour each other; the 
right of man 1s a ſacred right; it is 
nature that gave it to us, and we are 


puniſhed for having ſubſtituted in its 
place barbarous maxims dictated by 


our paſſions. An aſſertion, not leſs 


abſurd than impious, is, that Provi- 


dence has condemned men to torment 


and to deſtroy their fe}low-creatures, 


to procure happineſs. If an ambi- 


tious nation has not the neceſſary qua- 


lities to ſucceed in her enterpriſes, 


hiſtory will inform us, that ſhe will 
be enfeebled by uſeleſs efforts to at- 
She will conſume 


tain dominion. 
her {trength 1 in making herſelf hated; 


and, diſappointed i in her hopes, finith 


infallibly ia experiencing the ven- 


geance of her enemies whom ſhe had 


deſpiſed. If her inititutions give her 
ſucceſs, hiſtory will alſo teach us that 
the is weakened by her triumphs, and 
enfeebled by proſperity. What a ter- 


rible example to the ambitious is the 


Roman republic, who fell under the 


yoke of a tew of her citizens becauſe | 
ſhe had extended her empire over 


the whole world. 
The greateſt part of men are un- 


happy only, becauſe they ſtupidly 


diſdain the happineſs that nature pre- 
ſents, to run after chimeras that their 
With pain, 
and at a greatdiſtance, they ſearch for 
what they. would certainly find with- 


in themſclves, if they knew the FO 
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genius is to be known. 
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of mediocrity. Nature is deſirous to 
unite men, her object is certainly to 
make them mutually happy; ſhe could 
not then attach happineſs to any other 
ſtate than that of mediocrity, whole 
proper virtue is to temper and to re- 


RIOGRAPHITICA 


NMX. SEWARD 
S the compiler of.“ Anecdotes of 
diſtinguiſhed. Perſons, chiefly of 


the preſent and of the two preceding 


centuries,” He 1s not, as has been 


often ſuppoſed, related to the ingeni— 


ous poeteſs of his name; but is the 
fon of an eminent brewer of Red— 


| croſs-ſtreet, near Cripplegate, for- 
merly in partnerfhip with Melirs. 


Calverts. He was firſt ſent to Har- 
row ſchool, and afterwards to that of 
the Charter-houſe ; where his pro- 


ficiency in literature was ſuch as might 


be expected from ſo broken and ſo 
Interrupted an education, He aiter- 
wards was entered at Oriel college, 


Oxford, but did not ſtay long enough 
there to take any degree. He had the 


honour of being elected an unworthy 
member of the Royal and Antiquarian 


Societies in 1778, as he has furniſhed. 


nothing to the publications of thoſe 
learned bodies. 

In the year 1797, he furniſhed two 
Prologues to the plays acted by the 


young gentlemen of that excellent fe- 
minary of learning, manners, morals, 
and religion, Reading-ſchool. 

Mr. Seward is an unprofeſſional 8 | 


man. He hada long and an intimate 
acquaintance with that great and good 
man, Dr. Johnſon, which hne ever 


looked upon as one of the greateſt ho- 


nours and pleaſures of his life; and 
ever moſt readily ſubſcribed to this 
opinion of his learned and acute 
friend :;—<T have ever thought thoſe 


happy that have been fixed trom the 


firſt dawn of thought to ſome fate of 
tife, by the choice "of one whoſe au- 
thority may preclude caprice, and 


whole influence may prejudice them 
The gene- 


in favour of his opinion. 
ral precept of conſulting the genius is 
of little uſe, unlels we can tell how 
If it is only 
to be diſcovered by experiment, life 
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gulate the paſſions that diſtract the 
world; and to prevent one man from 


injuring another. 
A ſtate that has the wiſdom to con- 


tent itſelf with a mediocrity is a ſtate 


that 58 and ought to exiſt eternally. 
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will be loſt before the reſolution can i 


be fixed. At leaſt, if to miſcarry in 


an attempt be a proof of having miſ— 
taken the direction of the genius, men 
appear not leſs frequently miſtaken 
with regard to themlelves than to o- 
thers; and therefore no one has much 
reaſon to complain that his life was 
planned out by his friends, or to be 


confident that he ſhould have had 
either more honour or more happi— 


neſs by being abandoned to the choice | 
of his own fancy. 1 


RIVFERIUS. 


it does not appear at all ner l 
that mercury has ſucceeded in the 
the Welt Indies. 


vellow fever of 
This great practitioner, in that pow- 
der which he called the Febrifuge 


| Powder, employed mercury combined 
with antimony; a preparation from 
which it is ſuppoſed that Dr. James's 
celebrated Fever Powder has been 


taken, and which it is imagined he 


atte: wards conſiderably altered. Ri- 
verius's receipt is to be met with in 

the *© Arcana,” at the end of his 
To him al ſo we are in- 


works, folio. 
debted for the compolition of the 
Saline Draught. 
„ MR. HOWARD. - | 
This benevolent and active man 
told Mr. Seward, that he had never 


heard of any. preventive againſt the 


horrible diſeaſe of the plague when 


he was in Turkey; and that in gene- 
ral very little precaution was taken 
againſt it, as the Mahometans are in 


general fataliſts. 


The ſtatue of Mr. 1 was The | 
firſt that was admitted into the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul upon Dr. Farmer's 


plan; and did great honour to the li- 
berality of the chapter, who appear 


to have rather conſidered his charity _ 


than his faith, and his benevolent 


actions rather than his religious opts 
nions. | 
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FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES. 


This prince was a great reader of 


French memoirs, and wrote his own 
in their manner, under the title of 
the Hiſtory of Prince Titi. On the 
death of Ralph, the hiſtorian, they 
were found in manuſcript amongſt 
his papers, by the late excellent Dr. 
| Roſe, of Chiſwick, who, with a li- 

berality of which there have been 
few examples, gave it to the late Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, to put into the hands 
of Lord Bute. Neither Dr. Roſe, 
not any of his family, ever received 


from that nobleman the leaſt remu- 
neration for this very handſome and 
_ generous behaviour, in parting with 


a manuſcript, which could have put 
ſome thouſandpounds in their pockets, 
PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES. 

This excellent and traduced prin- 


ceſs, as a mad and factious mob, one 


day, had burſt into the court-yard of 
ner palace, uttering againſt her all 


the opprobrious terms which the 


moſt vulgar language poſſeſſes, ſaid 
calmly to that honour of his country, 


the ingenious Mr. B. the celebrated 


manufacturer of Birmingham,“ Alas, 


fir, how I this poor pas peo- 
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ple: I hope they will know better 
bye and bye.“ | 
Tas CurvalirR D'Eox. 
This ſpirited and unfortunate fe— 
male many years ſince, during the 
diſputes abcut her ſex, and when ſhe 
was in great diſtreſs, a Jew-broker, 
by means of a friend of her's, pro- 


poſed to give her two thouſand gui- 


neas, if lhe would permit herſelf to 
be ſearched by a midwife, to aſcer- 
tain the reality of it; ſhe refuſed the 
ſum of money in the moſt high-mind- 
ed and contemptuous manner. 
Madame d' Eon was one gay. 1 
by his majeſty, whether M. Chau— 
velin, who ſucceeded him or oe in 
the embaſſy from France, and who 


was a military man, had ever taken 
any places ?— 


None, ſir, except 
mine,“ was the arch anſwer. 

The poor Chevalier d'Eon has not 
received from France, for the laſt ſix 
years, one penny of her penſion. So 
that one of the moſt intrepid, intelli- 
gent, and extraordinary, Characters, 
which the world ever produced, is in 


her old age living in great diſtreſs, 
and nearly withont the common ne- 


cellaries of life, 1 


VAN TROMP, THE DUTCH. ADMIRAL. 


"ARTIN Van Tromp, the fa- 
mous Dutch admiral, who main« 
3 ſo many hard fought contelts 


with the Engliſh, firſt particularly 


diſtinguithed himielf againſt the Spa- 
_ miards, In the year 1639, that mo- 


narchy made the greateſt effort at ſea 
that it had ever done ſince the famous 


armada. The Spaniſh fleet, at this 


time, conſiſted of ſixty- ſeven large 
ſhips from Corunna, carrying twenty 
five thouſand ſeamen, and twelve 
It was intended 
to relieve Dunkirk, before which the. 
Dutch Reet lay, and otherwiſe to 


thouſand ſoldiers. 


ſupport their Netherland provinces. 


This great armada Van Tromp at- 


tacked inthe Channel, and afterwards 
in the Downs ; his fleet conſiſted of 
one hundred ſhips. After a long 
conteſt he obtained the victory, and 
deſtroyed moſt of the Spaniſh ſhips ; 
among which was a great Portugueſe 


| galleon of fourteen hundred tons, 


eighty wanne, and eight hundred 


men. 


The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting 
of thirty-tour mips of war, command- 


ed by Sir John Pennington, endea— 


voured to prevent the two fleets com- 
ing to action, and they actually con- 
tinued three weeks off the coaſt of 
Kent, watching the motions of each 
other. This terrible blow to Spain, 


which was followed by ſeveral ſub- 


ſequent defeats at ſea by the French, 
entirely broke the naval power of 
Spain, which it has never recovered. 
Theſe diſaſters induced Spain to come 
into terms with the Dutch at the 
treaty of Munſter, | 

In 1652, Van Tromp was appoint- 
ed by the ſtates of Holland to the 
command of a fleet of forty fail, in 
order to protect the Dutch navigation 
againſt the Engliſh privateers. He 
was forced, by ſtreſs of weather, as he 
al:eged, to take ſhelter in the Downs. 
On the 18th of May, this fleet fell 


in with a ſmall ſquadron, under the 


command of Commodore Bourne, 
whom 


views. 
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whom Van Tromp informed, that 
ſtre(s of weather had driven him into 


thoſe parts. 'The Engliſh officer 
bluntly anſwered, that the ſhortneſs 
of his ſtay would beſt prove the truth 
of thoſe aſſertions; and immediately 
acquainted his admiral, Blake, who 


lay off Dover, with the tranſaction. 


The next day Van Tromp bore down 


with his fleet upon Blake, whoſe force 


conſiſted of fifteen ſhips. On their 
approach without paying the honour 
of the flag to the Engliſh, Blake or- 


dered ſeveral cannon, without ſhot, 


to be fired; Tromp paid no regard to 
theſe warnings, and Blake no ſooner 
fired a ball at him, than he returned 
a whole broadſide. 
immediately began with great fury; 


and continued from four in the after- 
noom till nine at night; and, before 


the cloſe of it Commodore Bourne 
came in with his eight ſhips, upon 


which Van Tromp bore away towards 
the Goodwin Sands, after having loſt. 
two ſhips, one of which was taken, 


and the other ſunk. This occaſioned 
the Dutch to declare war againſt the 


Engliſh on the 8th of July following. 


Van Tromp, with a fleet of ſeven— 


ty men of war, appeared now at the 
- mouth of the Thames, with a deſign 
to cut off the ſquadron under Ayſcue, 


or to make a deſcent on the coaſt; 
but he was fruſtrated in both theſe 


diſappointed 1n that object likewiſe, 


and returned into port without et- 


fecting any thing, and with the loſs 


of five frigates, which, being ſeparat- 
ed in the ſtorm from the reſt of the 
fleet, were taken by Blake on his re- 


turn home. This miſcarriage of the 
grand fleet ſpread diſcontents among 
the Dutch, and popular clamour ran 
fo high againſt Van Tromp, that he 


was induced to throw up his commiſ- 
ſion.— But in November of the ſame 


year he was again invelted with the 


command ; and, having intelligence. 


of the reduced "Rate of the English 


fleet, put to ſea with ſeventy- ſeven 
ſhips of war, in order to attack it. 


On the 29th of November he came in 
ſight, in the place where the firſt bat- 
ie had been ought 3 ; but a ſtorm 


. 


his fide. 


The engagement 


. Hereupon he failed north- 
_ ward to intercept Blake, but, his ſhips 
being diſperled by a ſtorm, he was 
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ariſing, they were obliged to defer 
fighting till the next day. Early in 
the morning the battle began with 
great fury. The Garland and Bona- 
venture, commanded by Akſon and 
Batten, bore down to Van T romp's 
ſhip, and with an unparallelled in— 
trepidity boarded her. The Dutch 
vice-admiral, Evertzen, ſeeing the 
danger to which his commander was 
expoiecd, haſtened to his ſupport, and 


thereby reſcued him from his aſſailants. 
but not before great havock had been 


made among the Dutch; Van Tromp's 
ſecretary and purſer were killed by 


bold attempt were cut to pieces, and 
their two ſhips were at length taken. 
Theſe two thips fell into the hands of 
the Dutch ; 


ing be had fully maintained the na- 
tion's honour, and his own, by en— 


gaging an enemy ſo ſuperior, and 
coming off with ſo little loſs, retired 
to the 1 river. The Dutch exulted be- 


yond meaſure at this advantage; and 


ſuch was the vanity of Van Tromp, 
that he is ſaid to have paſſed through _ 
the channel, with a broom at his 


main-top- -maſt head, as it Were, to 


ſweep the ſea of the Engliſh. 
All the homeward- bound trade of 
Holland was appointed to rendezyous 
at the Ifle of Rhe, in the Bay of 
Biſcay ; and thither Van Tromp and 
De Ruyter, (who was now the ſe- 
cond in command,) with their formi- 
dable and victorious fleet, repaired | 


to eſcort them home. 
The Engliſh parliament was im- 


patient to wipe off the diſgrace which 
their arms had ſuſtained by this 
they collected their naval 
force from all quarters, which, when 
brought together, outnumbered that 


check : 


which was led by Van Tromp. Such 
was the expedition uſed in forward- 


ing this armament, that they ſailed 
down the channel before Van Tromp 


could return from the bay. The 


Dutch admiral was ſurpriſed to ſee ſo 
powerful an enemy drawn up to re- 


ceive him off Portland. He had ſe- 
venty-ſix men of war, and was el- 
corting about three hundred mer- 

| chant- 


| 
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Among the Engliſh, moſt _ 
of the brave fellows that made this 


and three other ſhips 
were ſunk. At length night parted 
the combatants ; and Blake, think-- 


— — — 
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chant-ſhips. By break of day, on 
the 18th of February 1653, the Eng- 
liſh deſcried the Dutch fleet ſteering 
along the coaſt of France, near Cape 
la Hogue, and immediately bore 
down to give them battle. "The fight 
which enſued was the moſt furious 
perhaps that naval annals can fur- 
niſh; but for the particulars we muſt 
refer the reader to the annexed Hiſ- 
_ tory of the Wars of England, vol. 
ii, p. 11. 
action was renewed three days ſuc— 
ceſſively. Van Tromp greatly dif- 
tinguithed himſelf, but in the end the 
Dutch ſuſtained a ſignal defeat: they 
Joſt, in the three days' actions, eleven 
ſhips of war and thirty merchant. 
ſhips. Fifteen hundred of their men 
were killed, and a greater number 
made priſoners. On the ſide of the 
Engliſh only one ſhip was loſt ; but 
their Joſs of men was little inferior 
to the Dutch. | 
By this time the ſtates- general had 


incurred ſuch enormous debts for the 


maintenance of the war, and their 


trade had ſuffered fo ſeverely by the 


_ Engliſh, that nothing but dejection 


| and murmurs were ty be met with in 
Holland. 


Engliſh privateers ; their fiſheries 
were totally at a ſtand. Above ſix- 
teen hundred of their ſhips had been 
taken; and all this diſtreſs they ſut- 
fered, not to further any national in- 


tereſts, but by contending about mere 


points of honour: they therefore 
thonght proper to make conceſſions 
to the parliament of England. But 
in the mean time, Cromwell. having 
rendered himſelf abſolute maſter, un- 
der the title of protector, theſe in- 


novations in the civil government 


threw a languor over the naval ope- 
rations in the ſpring of 1653, and 


fruſtrated the negociation for a peace. 
Van Tromp availed himſelt of this 


_ ſhort ſeaſon, wherein the vigilance of 
of the Engliſh was relaxed, to con- 


vey a large fleet of merchantmen 


round by the north, (for the route by 
the channel was too dangerous to be 
attempted, ) which he eſcorted out and 
home in ſatety: he then entered the 


battered Dover, caſtle. 


Suffice it to ſay, that the 


Their whole commerce by 
the channel was cut off; cven that to 


continued about 
the Baltic was much moleſted by 


Tromp, as he was delivering out his 


expired, 
of the whole fleet, that it preſently 
began to give way. At the begin- 
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Downs with his men of war, made 
ſome prizes, and, to ſhew his proweſs, 
The war was 
now renewed with more fury than 
ever, the particulars of which have 
been fully detailed in the annexed 
work. We will therefore now only 
ſpeak of the laſt general engagement, 
Inwhich Van Promp loſt his life, and 
which was ſoon followed by a treaty 
peace between the two republics. 
This engagement began on the 3iſt 


of July, "and continued eight hours 


with terrible fury; and, as it was the 
laſt, ſo was it the moſt fierce combat 
during this impetuous war. 
beginning of the action, the Dutch 
fire. hips had well nigh decided the 
fortune of the day; being managed 
with great dexterity, many of the 
largeſt veſſels in the Engliſh fleet were 
in imminent danger of being ſet on 
fire. It is ſaid, that Monk, one of 

the Engliſh commanders, to put a 
ſpeedy end to the war, had iſſued or- 
ders to all his captains, neither to 
give nor to take quarter; ſo that, in 
a few hours, the air was filled with 


the fragments of ſhips blown up, and 
human bodies ; and the ſea was dyed 


blood. —When the fight had 
ſix hours, Van 


with 


orders, was ſhot through the body 
with a muſket bullet, and inſtantly 
This fo damped the ardour 


ning of the battle the Dutch had five 
flags flying on-board their fleet, and 


when they began to retreat, only one 
remained. 
navy of Holland recovered the Texel. 
_ Twenty-ſix of their ſhips were ſunk ; 


By night the ſhattered 


five of their captains were taken pri- 
ſoners, and near five thouſand men 
were ſlain or drowned. The orders 

forbidding quarter, if indeed they 


were ever given at all, were not 


ſtrictly obſerved; tor twelve hundred 
Dutchmen were taken out of the ſea 
whilſt their ſhips were ſinking. This 
ſignal victory was purchaſed with 
conſiderable loſs on the tide of the 
Engliſh; four hundred men, and 


eight captains, periſhed in the fight ; 
and above 7,000 were wounded, 
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FROM DIBDIN'S SPHYNX. 
TOW we're all met here together, 
In ſpite of wind or weather, 
To moiſten well our clay; 
Before we think of jogging, 
Let us take a cheerful noggin, | 
Where's the waiter ? ring away, 
Where's the glees and the catches, 
The tobacco-pipes and matches, 
And plenty of brown ſtout? _ 
Vet the glaſles e'er we ſtart em, 
Let's proceed ſecundem artem : 
Let the clerk all the names read out. 


Gentlemen of the Quizzical Society, pleaſe 


to anſwer to your names.—Farmer Scrog- 
zins! Why I be here. Doctor Horſeleach ; 
Here.-- Parſon Paunch |! 


All all all all.— 
Then here's to you, Mr. Wiggins; 3 
Here's to you, Mr. Figgins; 

So put tlie beer about. 


Come tell us what the news is, 
Who wins and who loſes, | 
Of the times what do people ſay ? 2. 
_ Hard hard the landlord racks us, 

Then we've ſuch a load of taxes 

Indeed ! well, and how goes hay ? 
Why now there's Maſter Wileman, 
He told the exciſeman, 


That the cauſe of this pother and rout— | 


Order, order, and ſobriety ! ! 
The rules of the ſociety, 
Let the ſecretary read them out. 
Every member of this ſociety that ſpills his 


liquor in his neighbour's pocket ſhall for- 


feit two- pence. Every member of this ſo- 
ciety that ſinges his neighbour's wig with 
His pipe ſhall forfeit two-pence.— Every 
meniber of this ſociety that refuſes - to 
laugh at a good joke ſhall forfeit two-pence. 
— Every member of this ſociety who re- 
_ proaches his neighbour with coming to diſ- 
treſs by unavoidable misfortunes ſhall for- 
feit two- pence.— Mr Preſident, I move 
that this torfeit be a ſhilling. And J ſecond 


the motion. Are you all agreed; We are Loa wo gp un han looks which genuine worth 
| ti Ne | | 
ogy A noble reſolution. | D'Fs _ Your ſex indeed might juſtly then exclaim, 
Then here's 10900, r. Higgins; =—— gurchatenankind were funk bear 
So put the beer about. My 3 3 ring virtue hung her weary 
And now the potent liquor Be mine the taſk much fairly to diſprove, 
Not even ſpares the vicar, And ſhew, O viitue, where's Thy cham 
But in all their noddles mounts; pion ſon ! 
While, among this ſet of qucerers, _ And where an object of thy care does rove, 
All talkers and no hearers, Ober whoſe mild brows thy matchleſs 
Fach his fav'rite tale recounts. trophies bloom. | | 
Vor. V. No. 70. | | _ Seldom 


many as I have by hundreds. 
gentlemen, ſays the bellows-maker, no 
breezes ! Let me exhort you to temper- 
ance, ſays the parſon.—Amen, fays the 
clerk.— That's right ſays the undertaker, 
Now that's 
what I like, ſaid the fiddler; I like to ſee 
harmony reſtored ; | 
like to ſee harmony reſtored—why then 


Here. Taylor 
Tit! Here So he goes on for about twenty. 
At laſt you hear, Are you all aſſembled ? 


r 
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The ſoldier talks of battle, 
The grazier ſells his cattle, 


Converſation to provoke; 
Till the juice of the barrel 


Begets ſome curious quar rel, 


While the company's loſt in ſmoke, 


Upon my ſoul, neighbour, I had no hand in | 
the death of your wife; it was all in the 
way of buſineſs. = Nay but, doctor, it was 


a curſed unneighbourly thing of you ; not 


that the woman was any ſitch great things; z 
but to run a body to ſitch an expence. — Why 
\ You don't tell me ſo ! killed fifteen with your 


own hand! Fifteen, by my laurels. - Do 


you hear that, butcher? Hear it, yes; but 


I'll lay what he dares he has not killed fo 
Come, come, 


let us bury all animoſity. 


Do you though ; you 


Here's to you, Mr. Higgins, 
And here's to you, Mr. Wiggins, 
80 pur: the beer about. 


To AMANDA. 


Ir modeſt virtue undiſtinguiſh'd dwelt, 


Howe'er its charms the manly breaſt in · 
ſpir'd; 


If merits ſuch as your” s were hardly felt, 
But darted juſt one ray, and then ex- 


pir'd ;— 
Did poet, fage, and philologiſt, ſtand 


Unmov'd, and wait as thoſe 1 in dull ſul- | 


pence, 


When lo on earth! ſee heavenly charms at. 


hand, 
To warm the heart of feeling into 
ſenſe ;— 


Or were your author's felf ſo calious > 


grown, 
His reaſon ſo obſcur'd as to receive 


The coquette's ſmiles illuſive, or her frown, 
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Seldom in beauty's fav'rite can we find 

An unaffected, modeſt, liberal, mind 

Rare it may be, yet in a calm retreat, 

Away from faſhion's airy, giddy, ſeat, 
Haplyhas nature form'd this nymph ſoſweet: 

To trace by art, expreſſions as they rife, 

Uphold your rules, Lavater's votaries; 

Rua thro? each feature, every glance pur- 


ſue, 
Nature holds out the mind's beſt ſtores to 
niew; 
Each well obſerv'd ; What . at my 
praiſe ? 


Revere the writer, mark his humble lays. 


Tas SUBSTITUTE FATHER. 
VARO liv'd a private lite, 


Did ſhe too ſtarve? To him at leaſt, 

So matters ſeem'd, but the knew belt : 

For the was plump, hiſtorians ſay, 

And look'd as blithſome as the day: 

But that, Avaro underſtood, 

Was from her temper, not her food. 

One fon they had, but never more, 
Children, thought he, make people poor; 
And virtue dwells in felf-denial, * 

So I'll abſtain from farther trial. — 

Whether the lady thought the ſame, 

Or not, is nothing to my theme, 

. The marriage articles, which ſaid 
Madam ſhould always have her maid, 
Were kept from Suſan down to Nan; 

Till Dick began to grow a man. 

Dick was the fon we juſt now mention'd ; 

Who, grown a man, inform'd the wench . 

The wench grew fond, as Dick grew bolder, 

And was couvinc'd of what he told her. 

A lucky girl may grant a favour, 
Yet keep her chaiacter for ever; 

But luck was little of Nan's fide : 

Her failing grew too big to hide. _ 

She wept, ſhe ſobb'd, was almoſt wild: -- 

„ What ſhall we do about the child? 
Poor youth! thy ruin it will be: 
And I- hat mult become of me! 

__ Caught in this ſad dilemma, Dick 

{ Whoſe faculties were ſharp and quick) 

_ Concluded thus to fave their bacon : 

In father's net it muſt be taken: 

Nan, you can {wear a lie for once; 

You know the *fquire is but a dunce : 

At worſt, his worthip may be wrought on:“ 


„Leave that to me”* quoth Nan; « Well 


thought on.“ 

Dick whiſpers it about the pariſh : 
% God knows the cauſe! 
queerith : | 
I with my father don'tgrow young.” 

This was enough, the itory rung. 
A country ſervant big with bearn 
Is thought a popular concern; 
So Nan was quickly apprehended; : 
Son, father, mother, all attended. 
Before the juſtice now we find her, 
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but Nan looks 


Dick prompting all the while behind her. 
His worſhip (influenc'd before,) 
Cries, „ Hufly, who made you a wh—c ?”? 
« My maſter,”” ſays the quean; and took 
The uſual oath upon the book. 

„What ſwore the ſlut ??* Avaro cries, 
(And lifted up his hands and eyes) 


My wife can prove my long unfitneſs? 


» Villain, quoth the, call me to witneſs! 
Ves, letcher, 1 can witneſs this : 
I've now and then a flabb'ring kiſs : 
That's all, theſe twenty years and more: 
The reſt, it ſeems, was for your wh—c.” 
Condemn'd on evidence ſo plain, 
Avaro urg'd his age in vain: 
A child not his, a jealous wife, 


Were now the comforts of fi 
And ſtarv'd in bondage with his wits. . he comforts of his life. 


The father ſufler'd for the ſon! 


In this, quoth Dick, no harm was done. 
Hut ſenſe of wrong (with leave of Dick) 
Would touch the calmeſt to the quick. 


Conſcious, vet could no proof produce ; 


There lies the ſtrength of an abuſe! | 


true, there's no injury Unknown ; 
The child you think fo is your own n: 
But *tis the devil and all, to buy, 
Yet have no finger in the Pye. 


ALBERT AND ELIZA. 


By R. Brown Corporal in the Coldſtream 


Guards, 


| ALBERTO once was happy, once en- 


enjoy'd 
All that a man can taſte of human bliſs * 
He lov'd Eliza with the pureſt flame, 
Nor lov'd in vain ; her tender boſom felt 


The ſame pure paſſion, and Hear n join'd 
their hands, 


Whole hearts it join'd before in mutual love. 


Her form was fairer than the bluſbing 
morn, 


. When Phoebus gilds with gold the mountain | 


tops 


And dappled clouds freſh as the new-blown 


role, 


Impearl'd with morning dew; the laughing 


loves 


Play d in the ſoft'ning beams of her bright 


cyes | 
With wanton ſmiles, and ſweeteſt influence 
+». ſhed} | 
Each eye beheld with rapture, as the paſs'd, 
A torm fo lovely, creature fo divine, | 
Following her gracetulſteps with cager gaze, 


And loſing with regret th'enchanting view. 


But though her outward form was fo adorn'd_ 
Her mind was ſtill more bright; 3 no haugh- 
tip pride, | 
No ſeltith vanity, e'er dimm'd PRs then; ; 


Hut unaffected modeſty and meek 


Demeanor grac'd her every word or act; 
Benignity her lovely boſom filt'd ; 

Ready to ſympathize with the diſtreſs'd, 
Her foul was melted with the tale of woe, 


And loft — warm'd her tenderheart 
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ADMIRALTY- OFFICE, FZS. 17. 
Fxtractof a Letter to Vice- Admiral King}. 
mill, Commander in Chief of his Maj ei- 

ly's Ships and Veſſels on the Coaſt of 
Ireland, from Lord A. Beauctler kh, dat- 
ed Dryad, Cork Harbour, Feb. 9, 1798. 

510 

HAVE the honour to inform you, that 
| on the 4th inſtant, at five A. M. Cape 

Clear N. E. 20 leagues, 1 captured Le 
Mars, a ſtout taſt-ſailing privateer, from 
Nantes, pierced for 20 guns, had mounted 
12 twelves, 2 eightcens, and 2 twelye-pound 
carronades, with 220 men; had been out 
49 days, and not captured any thing. 

A. BEAUCL ERK. 
Copy of a Letter to the Earl of St. Vin- 

cent, K. B. Commander in Chief on 25 
| Coaſt of Portugal, from Capt. Rogers, \ 

of has Majeſty s Ship Mer Wa dated 

at. Sea, Fan. 25, 1798. 

My Lon p, I have the honour to inform 
your lordihip, that this day at noon, the. 
Burlings bearing S. E. 42 leagues, I fell in 
with La Conſtance French brig privateer, 
belonging to Nantz, which 1 captured after 
a chace of five hours; ſhe is a remarkable 
fine veſlel, pierced for 13 guns, but has only 
12 {ix and nine- pounders on-board, and 96 
men, copper-bottomed, quite new, ſails 
very fait, and is only ten days from Nantz, 
on a cruize off the Weſtern Iflauds. | 

THOMAS ROGERS. 

* Captain Durham, of his majeſty's mip 


Anſon, has captured Le Jaſon, thp priva- 


teer, of Nantes, coppered, mounting twelve 
guns and one hundred and eight men. 


Captain Charles Stirling, commander of 


his mazeſty's ſhip Jaſon, has captured Le 
Coureur, a French corvette belonging to 
the government of France, and commanded 
by officers of the navy, but lent to the mer- 
chants for a privateer. She mounts twen— 
ty-tour guns and one hundred and fifty men. 


Admiral Lord Bridport, in a Letter to Evan 
. Nepean, Eſq dated Feb. 27, encloſes the 


following from Capt. Stoptord : — 
P aeion, at Sea, Feb. 21, 1798. 
My Lonxb, I have the honour to inform 


your lordſhip, that on the 19th inſt. in con- 
ſequence of the vigilance of Capt. White, 


in keeping fight of and making ſignals for a 
ſail in the S. E. in very thick and ſqually 
Weather, 1 was enabled, in his mazeſty's 
thip under my command, to come up with | 
and capture a French ſhip privateer called 
La Legere, out 24 hours, from L'Oricnt, 


bound to the Welt Indies, mounting 14 8-. 


pounders and 4 32-10, carronades, and ferved a cutter, gave chace, and at half paſt 
manned with 1 30 men. R. STOPFORD. five P. M. it ng urtle wind, 1 ap 
„„ SMS 5 


with tue utmolt 
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[Another letter from Captain Stopford. of 
the ſame date, ſtates the 1 of the A- 


merican ſhip Eliza, from Boſton to Amſter- 
dam, with a valuable cargo on- board, which 


had been taken by a French privateer. ] 


Extratt of a Letter from Lieut. Webb, of 


the Cherbourg cutter, do Capt, M*Dou- 
gab, , his Majeſty $ Ship Ganges, at 
 Farmouth, dated Feb. 26, 1798. 
S1R, 1 have the honour to inform you, 
that yeſterday morning, at ſeven o'clock, 
having Cromer bearing S. 67 W. diſtant 16 
leagues, we fell in with; and, after nine 
hours. chace, {curing which we ran 100 
niiles, one halt the time blowing a hard gale 
of wind at W. N. W.) we came up along- 
ſide and captured Le Revanche French lug- 


ger n ot 16 guns and 62 men, after 


a running tight of two hours, cloſe alongſide. 

She attempted to board us twice, but be- 
ing ee and a well- directed broadſide 
having brought her main and mizen- maſts 


by the board, and fhot her fore yard away, 


they called tor quarter. 
We had no toner taken poſſeſſion of her, 


tion we potlibly could make uſe of in getting 
tue priſoners thitted, and our pwn people 


back, when ſhe ſunk, having reccived above 
She 
had two men killed and eight wounded, I 
am- happy to add we only had two men 
CHARLES WEBB. 


forty ſhot between wind and water. 


111 ghtly wounded. 


Copy of a Letter to Admiral Sir Richard 
Ring, Commander in Clef of lis Ma- 
fly? s Ships and Heels at Plymouth, 
fon Capt. Mandy, of his Majeſty's 


ShipCharon, dated Tor bay, March 2. 


SIR, I have the honour to acquaint you, 


for the information of their lordihips, that N 
this morning, the Bury Head bearing N. 6 W. 
two leagues, I chaced for three hours, and 


captured, a faft-ſailing 1dgger privateer, 
called V'Alexandrine, commanded by Anſe- 


line Septan, belonging to Breſt, but laſt from 
e e mounting tour ſwivels and one 
carriage-gun, with twenty-cight men; out 


ix days, but had not taken any thing 
| THO. MANBY. 


Tull to 5 Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 


Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's 
Sli and Le at Poriſmouth, from 


Captain Bowyer, of the Cameleon ſloop, 


dated Marcd 3. 

$18, I beg leave to inform you that on 
Thurſday the 1ſt of March, at ten A. M. 
Guernſey bearing ſouth cight leagues, I ob- 


diff culty and all the exer- 
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help of her oars, ſhe eſcaped under the forts 
on the Iſle of Baſs. If I had got three 
leagues more diſtance to run 1 ſhould have 
Captured her. —At three, A. M. of the 2d, 
ſaw a cutter, gave chace, and at four took. 
poſſeſſion of her. She proves to be the 
Souffleur, thirteen days from Cherbourg, 
mounting four carriage-guns, two {wivels, 
and forty men, and had captured four veſ- 
ſels, three of the maſters being on-board me; 
and I am in hopes to retake ſome of thoſe 
veſlels, the wind being ſouth. _ 

R. R. BOWYER. 


P S. I have ſent the privateer into port, 


and going in chace, 

A Lift of Veſſels captured by his Majeſty's 
ſhip Daedalus and Hornet floop, under 
the command of Henry Lidgbird Ball, 
Ejq. 
4a Rehecca {American) from Charle- 

_ Nown in America, bound to the ifland of 

Gorec ; part of her cargo pitch, tar, dry 

goods, tobacco, coffe, molaſſes, and gun- 

powder. 


veſſel liberated. _ 
Ship Prefident {American bottom with 


an Englith car $0) bound to the iſland of 


Goree, taken by the enemy off the iſlands de 

Lofs, recaptured off the mouth of the river 

Gambia; laden with falt. Veſſel and car- 

gd retu: rned to the owner here, on  Talvage 
being paid. 

Ship Quaker, (late belonging to Liver- 

Pool, retaken, 269 tons, 10 guns, 36 men, 


trading on the coaſt, bound to the 1iand of 
wine and brandy. 


Goree, laden with merchandize and 337 
ſlaves. 

Sloop Ocean, retaken, late belonging to 
the Sierra Leone Company, from Goree, 
having been trading on the coaſt, bound to 
the iſland of Goree; laden with cloth, 1 Iron, 
- beads, and 10 {laves. 


Schooner La Proſperité, (French,) from 
_ Goree, bound to Goree, laden with guinea 


coin. Diſpoſed of here. 


Armed ſhip Bell, 20 guns, deltroyed at 
Coree. 


Extract of a Letter from Vice admiral 
King ſmill, Commander in Chief of his 
Majeſty's Ships and else on the Coaſt 
of Ireland, to Evan Nepean, E/q. dated 

a Cork tne 4th of March. 


The Greyhound captured a Spaniſh ſhip 


named La Poſta de Buenos Avrgs, laden 
with hides and tallow, from Monte Video 

to Bilboa, which ſtood into the convoy. 

She is brought in here by the Magnanime, 
along with the mes of Liverpool, outward- 
bound Guineaman, which, having beaten ofF 
one French privateer, had ſince ſtood an 
action of an hour and an half with another, 
but was captured after loſing her maſter 
ald een, who were SURG, and had 


captured by them. 


The naval ſtores and gunpowder 
taken out and landed at this port, and the 


cheſt of Chatham. 
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two ſeamen wounded, one of whom is ſince 
dead. This ſhip was re-captured by the 
Magnanime on tlie 28th ult. in lat. 45 deg. 


52 min. long. £1 deg. 7 min. 


Copy of a Letter from Sir J. H. Warren, 
K. B. to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on- 
board his Majeſty's Ship Canada, off Iſie | 
Dieu, March 8, 1798. 

SIR, I take the liberty of acquainting 
you, that this morning a convey of the e- 
nemy was diſcovered within Ile Dieu, to 
whom 1 immediately gave chace with his 
majeſty's ſhips under my orders; but the 


breeze dying away, I made the ſignal for the 


boats of my ſquadron to chace, and J have 


the ſatisfaction to inform you, that the veſ- 


ſels mentioned in the encloſed liſt were 
A ſchooner gun-veſſel 
and an armed lugzer eſcaped into the Fro- 
mentine Patlage, near the iſland of Not-. 
mentier. 

Two of the Prizes are numbered, and la- 
den with navai ſtores for the armament e- 
quipping at Breſt, for the intended expedi- 
tion againſt England; the reſt have wine 

and brandy for their cargoes, and were 
— from Rochfort to the above port. 

B. WARREN. 
41 if of Veſſels captured by the Squadron 
under the Orders of Sir J. B. e | 

K. B. N 

Two brigs, from Rochefort, bound to 
Breſt, numbered, 
ſtores as tranſports. 

Five brigs, from ditto to ditto, laden with 


Three chaffe marces from ditto to ditto, 
laden with ditto. 
A chaile 1narce, from ditto to ditto, laden 
with ditto, burnt, being on ſhore. 
J. B. WARREN. 
[A letter from Mr. George Broad, com- 
manding his majeſty's hired armed lugger 
Reſolution, ſtates his having captured a 
French Ilugger privateer, mounting four 
ſwivels, with 17 men, and that he after- 


wards ſunk her, the being very leaky.] 


One Joſeph Tones, a ſailor belonging to 
the Ruilel, in Admiral Duncan's fleet, late- 
ly applied to be admitted a penſioner on the 
He had received two. 
muſket balls through his right leg, and while 
ſitting forward to drink a little water before 


he was carried down to the cockpit, another 


ball and ſplinters took off his right breaſt. 
He had before received, in the action be- 
tween the Revolutionaire and La Pomone 
four mutket-balls through other parts of 
his body; one fractured his rkull and took 
off the top of his right ear, another went 
through his right collar-bone, and two more 
through his risht wh which is entirely 


cri led. 
* DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


7 March 1, about half paſt 
three o'clock, the following perſons 
vere brought to town from Margate, where 
they had been apprehended on ſufpicton of 
holding a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the French government, viz.— 

Arthur O'Connor, Eſq. proprietor of a 
Dublin newſpaper called The Prets. | 


John Binns, one of the members of the 


London Correſponding Society, a ſecretary 
to a diviſion, and the ſame who was tried 
at Warwick ſome time ago for ledition. 

James Fivey, alias Quigley, alias Capt. 
Jones, alias Colonel Morris. 


John Allay, a native of Ireland; and. 


Jeremiah or Patrick Leary, fervant of Mr. 
O' Connor. 


The ſuſpicious dean attending: 


their conduct are as follow :— On Sunday 
Jaſt they went by the hoy trom London- 


bridge to Whitſtable, taking with them a, 
number of boxes, truiks, and parcels of 


different deſcriptions. On their arriving at 
Whitſtable, Fivey paſſed for a Colonel 
Morris, and the others as his ſervants. 
Early on Monday morning the cuſtom- 
houle officer examined their goods. They 


treely allowed him to inſpect ſome pack- 


ages of hams, biſcuits, and fea-ſtores, 
trunks of clothes, &c. but certain very 
heavy ſtall mahogany boxes they would 
not open, pretending the ſervant had not 
come torward with the keys ; the officers 
intimated that they could not depart till 
thoſe boxes were examined. Finding they 
were muerte at this place, they hired a 
cart to take their baggage acrols the coun- 
try to Margate, and accompanied it them- 
ſelves on foot, a diſtance of about oy 
tive miles. 
On Tueſday evening they got into Mar- 
gate, and, thinking to keep themſelves pri- 
vate, put up at a ſmall public houle called 


the King's Head, near the beach, where 


again Fivey pafſed as Colonel Morris, and 
the others as his ſervants. 

Notwithitanding the greateſt circumſ pec- 
tion, the appearance of {ſtrangers of this 
deſcription, and at this particular period, 
excited no ſmall degree of ſuſpicion, which 
was increaſed by their offering a fiſherman 
150 guineas to convey them to the neareſt 
port in France, and to depoſit 300 guincas 
In caſe his veſſel ſhould be detained on the 
other fide of the water. The fiſherman 


communicated the matter to the collector 
of the cuſtoms, by whom an expreſs was 
immediately diſpatched to the Duke of 
Portland's office, ſtating the cauſe of jea- 
| louſy and alarm, accom panied with à de- 


magiſtrates of BO w ſtreet. 


ſcription of the perſons ſuſpected. In- 


ſtructions were immediately iſſued to the 
Two of the 
police ofticers were diſpatched to Margate, 
who arrived there between ſix and ſeven on 


_ Wedneſday morning, went without delay 


tothe King's Head, and defired to be ſhewn 
to Colonel Morris's apartment. 


contemplative ſtate by the fire. They ſe- 


cured the colonel without any difficulty ; 


and, as they were returning down ſtairs with 


their priſoner, they met Binns, and took 


him into cuſtody. Returning to Colonel 
Morris's apartment in fearch of papers, 
&c. they found Mr. O'Connor, whom they 
had not ſeen before ; and, proceeding to 
take him alſo into cuttody, experienced 
ſome refiſtance. Mr. O'Connor, as report 
ſavs, levelled a piſtol at Fugion, one of the 
otticers + the latter, however, ruſhed on 
him, and with the afſiſtance of a ſoldier, 
who then entered, difarmed him. Allay 


and Leary were afterwards ſecured, and a 
party of the light horſe called in to aid the 


police officers. 
They then took poſſeſſion of their bag- 


gage, tire-arms, and daggers—the latter of 


a particularly tremendous length. The 


pritoners had plans and charts of the coaſt, 
particularly thoſe which related to Kent and 


Suſſex; and it is ſaid that ſome of their 


papers contain a deſcription of the different 
houſes where ſocieties meet in England, 
with the extent of their political bias, more 

eſpecially thoſe which favous French Prin- | 


C:ples. 
Fugion and Rivet, the two Bow-ſtrees 
oflicers, then arranged the journey to Lon- 


don. The priſoners were cparately put in 
four poſt-chaites, with attendants; the wit- 
neſſes occupied a poſt coach and four; ; and 
all were cicorted by a. party of twelve 
light-horſe, making together a moſt formi- 


dable appearance, which could not fail to 


ſpread alarm through the country they 


paſled. 


they tet out from Margate ; and, as they 
travelled flowly, it was too late when they 


arrived in Canterbury to hope to reach Lon- 


don the ſame day in any reaſonable time 
for buſineſs. 
remain all night at the Red Lion. Seyeral 
military officers, among others Lord Paget, 
came in to ſee the priſoners. Fivey was 


civil, though reſerved ; but O'Connor and 
Binns were very warm and indign ant, 


ſpeaking in language deſignedly offenſive to 


their vilitors. They naes on magtraſſes 5 


When. 
they entered, they found him fitting in a 


It was one o clock on Wedneſday when 


They therefore reſolved to 
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all night, priſoners and officers in the ſame 


wom, and a military guard in the inn. 
Early next morning they departed from 
Canterbury, and arrived about half paſt 
three o'clock in the afternoon at Bow- ſtreet, 
where they underwent a private eXamina- 
tion before Mr. Ford and Mr. Flond; but 
from which we underftand nothing parti- 
cular has tranſpired, the boxes, &c. con- 
taining moiſt of the papers, not being yet 
opened, and the prifoners refuſing to an- 
Wer any interrogatories, and denying any 
of the baggage to be their property, except 
x few articles of no conſequence, and Fivey 
pretending that he went to Margate for the 
pur poſe of going by a trading veilel to 
Ireland. | 

Tlie officers produced 2 paper found in 
the pecket of a coat, ſuppoſed to beiong to 


Fivey, which was entitled « An Addreſs 


from the Executive Directory of England 


© the Executive Directory of the French 


Republic;”” and which feemed to ſay, that 
one of the perſons ſent on this embaſly was 
the ſame who had been fent to confer with 


them before. The perſon alluded to is 


Monght to be Binns, who, it is ſaid, has 
been to France two or three times lately. 
The officers alſo trated, that they found 
about fixty guineas in caſh about the pri- 
foners, twenty guineas of which was in 


Mr. O' Connor's pocket, fifteen in Fivey's, 


tn in Allay's, three in Leary's, and about 
wo in the pockets of Finns. On the per- 


fon of 12 a very ſharp dagger, and a pair 


of loac ed piſtols on Binns. 


The priſoners all, except 2 are na- 
mes of Ireland. 


Mr. King, under ſecretary of ſtate for 
tie home department, attended the exami- 


mation. — Lord Romney tent np his card, 
; but al! 


and was confequently admitte 
other ſtrangers. were excluded. 

The priſoners were committed to ſeparate 
priſons. —Mr. Arthur O'Connor is nephew 
to Lord Longueville, whoſe fortune he was 
to have inherited, but for his democratic 
principles. Lord Longueville has no chil- 


 &ren.; and it ſeems that, from the violent 


oppoſition of Mr. O*Connox to the govern- 
ment, his lordſhip has ſince diſinherited 
him of as much of his eſtates as the law 
would allow him to do, 

Mr. O'Connar is himfetf in poſſeſſion of 


_ 3 confiderable fortune in Ireland, was edu- 
rated m the college of Dublin, where he 


was diſtinguiſhed by the eccentricity of his 
manners, and ſudden effuſions of his genius. 
lis late proceedings, as far as they re- 
ſpect the Iriſh ncwipaper called « The 
Preſs,” his withdrawing himſelf to England 


atier he Rood forward as the refponſible 


per ton for that print, are already known. 
Thee, however, are but collateral charges 
to thoſe now exhibited againſt him. 
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Friday forenoon Mr. O'Connor, Binns, 


and the other perſous apprehended at Mar- 


gate, were taken to the Duke of Portland's 
office, to be examined betore the king's nii- 
niſters. 

Summonſes were iſſued to the members 
at an early hour, in conſequence of which 
the lord-chancelior poſtponed the {.ttings at 
Weſtminſter hall. 

The council proceeded About wide 
o'clock to the inveſtigation of the trunks 
and boxes, fuppoſed to contain the treaſon- 
able papers. This engaged their attention 
till paſt three o'clock, during which time 
they allo examined the police officer who 


took the priſoners into cuſtody. A variety 
ot very intereſting diſcoveries is ſaid to have 
been made; but the particulars have not 


tranfpired: 

Four of the priſoners were brought up, 
v1z. Binns, O'Connor, Leary. ard Allay. 
Binns was examined firit, who refuſed to 
anfwer the interrogatories put to him. 


O'Connor tol:owed in rotation. Leary and 


Allay, on account of the lateneſs of the 
hour were not examined. In the boxes 
there was found a confiderable quantity of 


money, contained in bags. 


The proprietor of the Morning Poſt was 
interrogated by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, 
reſpecting the ſource of the information 
communicated in his paper on the ſubject 
of the accuſed; bur, it appearing that the 
information was obtained from one of the 
Bow-ftreet officers who brought the prion 
ers to town, he Was diſinitled. | 

The comeil adjourned at fix ofclock, 
when the prifoners were ſeparately ordered 
into the cuſtody of four of his mazelty's 
meſlengers. 

Saturday Mr. O'Connor, and the others 
implicated with him, were again examined 
before Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, the Duke of 
Portland, the lord- chancellor, the attorney 
and ſolicitor generals, and ſore others, at 
the Duke of Portland's office. 

Fivey, alias Captain Jones, alias Colonel 
Morris, was the firſt called in, and under- 
went a long examination, which laſted a- 


bout three quarters of an hour; during 


which, it is ſtated, he avoided any farther 
communication than he had made at Mar- 


gate. Mr. O'Connor was twice examined; 


his anſwers, we are given to underitang, 
were {crupuloutly reſerved and inconclu- 
five ; his ftuy hefore the council did not, at 
either time, exceed the ſpace of five mi- 
nutes. Allay and Leary likewife under- 
went an examination; but Binns, perſiſting 
in his determination not to anſwer any in- 
terrogatories, was not called for. 

At three o'clock the council broke up. 
when they were ordered into the cuſtody of 
the above meſlengers. 

The mahogany boxes, part of the bag- 
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gage of the priſoners, and in which their 
papers were depoſited, were of finguiar 
formation, having at the bottom and ſides 
ſeveral concealed drawers for the ſecretion 
of papers; in other reipects they reſembled 
medicine- cheſts, and the locks were of ſuch 
excellence, that no key or pick could be 
wound to open them, and the boxes. were 


nearly broken to 1 in order to attain. 


their contents. 


The five perſons wer e, on TOs again 
brought up before the privy-council, and 


all underwent an examination except Leary, 

the ſervant of O'Connor. The maſter of 
the veſſel was alſo examined, and proved the 
agreement which had been made between 


bim and the parties, to carry them over to 
France. 


On Tueſday four of the accuſed perſons, | 


Connor, Binns, Fevey, alias Colonel 
Morris, and Allay, whole proper name 1s 
Allen, were brought up to be examined. 
At eight o'clock on Wedneſday morning, 
they were conveyed under the care of his 
majeity's meflengers, 
Scott, and Fablani, and ſeveral of the po- 


lice officers, to the Tower, where they were 


received by the four wardens, and a fer- 
jcant's guard, and placed in ſeparate apart- 


ments. Mr. O'Connor appeared much de- 
jected, and ſcarcely ſpoke to any of the 


perſons who were conveying hun to the 
{tate priſon. 


Leary, the ſervant. of Mr. O'Counor, 


was, at the ſame time, ſent under the care 
of Mr. Eaſt, to the houſe of correction in 


Cold-Eath Fields. It is underſtood, that, 
having acted under the influence of his ma- 
ter, he will not be implicated in the charge 


of treaſon, but take his trial for a milde- 


INCANGUT.. 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor isof a very repu- 
table family in the county of Cork in Ire- 


land. His father's name was Roger O' Con- 


nor, a gentleman of ſtrong mind, but ex- 
tremely ſingular in his demeanour. He 
had an eſtate of about 4ocol. a year; but 
mis eſtabliſhment was as plain as he was 


unoſtentatious in his conduct through life. 


Arthur is ahout 34 years of age, elegant 
in deportment, agrecable in perſon, and of 
a very intelligent mind. His brother, 


Roger, is now a priſoner in Cork gaol, his 


politics being inimical to the exiſting go- 
ernment in Ireland, who, availing itſelf of 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, 
have made him a cloſe priſoner in that city. 

He is marricd, and has a number of chil- 


dren. The youngeſt brother is a major in 
Lord Longucville's regiment, the Royal 


Cork militia, and is violent on the oppoſite 
lie of the queſtion. During the laſt par- 
liament in Ireland, was returned for one of 
his uncle Lord Longueville's boroughs; and 


making a violent ſpeech againſt the decided 


Sylveſter, Maſon, 


% 
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line of conduct purſued by that winken en, 
he forfeited the friendſhip of his lordihi 


who had previouſly determined to dequeath 
him a large ſhare of his property, which 


is immenſe. Immediately aiter he reſigned 
his ſeat, and offered himfelf a candidacy 
either for the county of Antrini, or the 
town of Belfaſt, and was foon after taken 
into cuſtody tor a ſeditious addreſs to the 


irith nation. He was a confiderable time a 


priſoner in Duhlin-caſtle, and was at large 
on bail when arrefted at Margate. 

The following relation of the re-capture 
of the General Wolf, which did fo much 


_ honour to two Britiſh tars and a boy of 
fourteen, the actors init, is written by 3 | 


himſelf, a native of Saliſbury: — “ As we 


were on our patilage for Newfoundland, on 


the 19th of October laſt, we were taken by 
the Girondi French privateer of 16 Suns 
from Bourdeaux, latitude 25. 30. nortii, 
longitude 34.W eſt. They took our Captain 


(Glecd) and eleven more of our crew on- 


board the privatecr, and left our then mate, 
Mr. Witham Welliſtood, 


and myſelf, on-board their prize, the Gene- 


ral Wolf, and fent twelve Frenchmen on- 


board of us, whoſe priſoners we were till 


the 5th of November following; when, on + 


the preceding evening, Mr. Welt ood {ent 
me to inform Samuel Hulley, {for they 
were kept at a great diftance from each o- 
ther, and 1 appcaring to be a filly boy Was 
fuſtered to go to and fro to any part of the 
hip,) to tell him, that he, Mr. Wellſtood, 
was determined to attempt the rege apt ing 
the ſnip on the next morning, if he (Samuel 
Huſley) would tand by him. 


blood in his body. 
morning, while ſeven of the Frenchmen 


were below at their breakfaſt, Huſſey have | 


ing tecurcd the hatches, Mr. Wellitood re- 
ſolutely ſeized the prize-maſter by ihe col- 


lar, threw him on the deck, and told me to 


run for the arms which I had previouſly 
hid tor the purpoſe ; I delivered hum the 


ſword in a moment, and- then ran to the 


cabin for the piſtols, and took one in each 
hand ; but a French boy, about two vears 
older than myſelf, who was in the cabin, 


endeavoured to wreſt them from me; I 


puſhed him off with one hand and knocked 
him down with the other, then haſted on 


deck and gave them to Mr. Wellſtood. By 
this time Huſſey came to his aſſiſtance, wha 


held down the prize-maſter while Mr. 
Wellitood walked forward with the arms to 
meet the other Frenchmen, whom they ſaw 
coming att, who told them that he was now 
maſter of the thip, and they his priſoners, 
and that if they would. obey his orders he 
would — them W: ell, but the firſt that 


tlould 


Samuel Halley, 


i delivered 
the mel? 19 55 and returned with his anſwer, 


that he {Samuel Huiley) would ſtand by 
him fo 10 Ng as he thould have a drop of 
Accordingly the next 
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ſhould refuſe he would blow his brains out; 
they, ſeeing he had arms, promiſed to do 


as he thould command them if he would- 


ſave their lives, as did the others that : were 
below ; he afterwards let them up by de- 
grees, till the whole eleven were on the 
deck, every day, and worked the ſhip as 


Mr. Wellſtood ordered them, till we arrived 


at Cork, the' 18th of November ; but fo 
many as Mr. Wellſtood thought proper 
were ſhut down every night, and the cap- 


tain was cloſely confined in the cabin the 


whole time—but his arms were untied in 
a few hours. At length poor Mr. Well- 
ſtood was fatigued almoit to death, he not 


having lus clothes off tor the thirteen days, 
nor did he ſhut his eyes to !leep for eight 
days and nights together, nor but very lit- | 


tle at any other time; however we com- 
pleted our adventure, and ſent the French- 


men to Kinſale priſon on the ſaid 18th of 
November.“ | 


Forgeries of a new and aſhoniſhing nature 
have juſt been diſcovered at the bank, 
aſtoniſhing both as to the extent of the fum, 


the number and variety of forgeries, and the 
accuracy with which they were executed. 
A certain ſet of perſons had found means 


to open a caſh account at the bank. They 


forged the acceptances of almoſt all the 


bankers in London, and imitated the dit- 


. ferent modes of the various houſes in ac- 


cepting ſo well, that the bank, though fa- 


miliarly acquainted with them, never diſ- 
covered the cheat. Theſe bills were paid 
into the bank by the knot of ſwindlers to 
be diſcounted, and the bank made no heſi- 


tation of giving the caſh. The day before 


they became due, ſome of the gang uſed to 
call at the bank, making the pretext of go- 
Ing ſuddenly out of town, a reaſon for their 


withing to take up the bills. In this way 
the bills were ſtopped from being preſented 
at the bankers; and the practice was re- 


newed and carried on for a conſiderable 
time, and to a conſiderable extent. The 


frequency of the expedient at length exci- 
ted ſome curioſity in the minds of thoſe 


perſons with whom ſuch bills were depo- 
ſited ; and, on proper enquiry being made, 


the whole plot was diſcovered, and all the 
parties concerned in it {except Kavana) were 
ſoon in cuſtody. Adamſon has developed the 
fact, and in a letter to the bank directors 


has reſigned himſelf to his unhappy fate, 
and given up the names of the parties con- 


cerned. The letter is of conſiderable length, 
couched in terms of candour and reſigna- 
tion. He informs the directors, that he 


| ſhould never have thought of the expedient 
but for Wilkinſon, his late partner, who 


has been apprehended, and was fully com- 


mitted by Sir William Addington, It ap- 


pears from this letter that Adamſon, Wilk- 
inſon, Roworth (a bank-clerk), and Kavana, 
are the only parties concerned; that the 
firſt inſtance of a forgery was effected with 
ſucceſs about nine months ago, ſince which 
the practice has never ceaſed, and that the 
bills in circulation (and which are till un- 
paid) amount to ſomething leſs than thirty 
thouſand pounds. Adamſon, however, un- 
der all the circumſtances of this affair, has 
conducted himſelf with that propriety 
which has excited the commiſeration and 
pity of the bank directors. —The bank- 
clerk, Wilkinſon, and Kavana, ſhared in 
the ſpoils ; and all were equally concerned 
with Adamſon, in filling up and negociat- 
ing the bills. . = 

{t appears that Roworth filled up moſt 
of the bills, and was in various ways inſtru- 


mental in their negociation : Kavana has 


been engaged in the ſame way; Wilkinſon 
has uttered many of the bills knowing 
them to be forged ; and Adamſon has been 


the perſon who has actually committed the 


forgery. | ES 

Mr. Woodmaſon, late of Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, has applied to the Eccleſiaſtical- court 
for a divorce from his wite. It may per- 
haps be recollected, that this gentleman, 
ſome years ſince, on his majefty's birth- 


night, was ſummoned from the ball-room 


at St. James's, where he was viewing the 


dancers, with information that his houſe 


was on fire; ere he arrived in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, his houſe was burnt down, and his 


ſeven children (of whom the lady now com- 


plained of was the mother) periſhed in the 


flames. Mr. and Mrs. Woodmaſon lived 


together till the year 1789, when the lady 


(a Frenchwoman) went to France, on a 


ſeparate allowance; ſhe viſited London in 
I795, but returned to Paris in about two 
months; fince which, ſhe has divorced 
Mr. W. according to the new laws of 


France, and has married a Mr. Freeborn, 
with whom the now lives. Sir W. Scott 


thought Mr. Woodmaſon entitled to a di- 
vorce from bed and board, under theſe cir- 
cumitances; and ſentence of divorce was 


pronounced accordingly. 


The venerable Earl Howe is at preſent. 


ſo much enfeebled, that, even with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of crutches, he is unable to leave 
his chamber. | 1 

On the 12th of Feb. died at Peterſburgh, 
the late King of Poland, Staniſlaus Po- 
matowiky. He was apparently in good 
health in the morning, but immediately at- 
ter breakfaſt was ſeized with a fit of apo- 
plexy. He was born the 18th of Jan. 

732, and clected King of Poland Septem- 
ber 7, 17 64» | 85 
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MILITARX ANECDO TEES OF THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY. 


HE Marquis of Granby at the 
battle of Minden (1759) had the 
good fortune to retrieve, by his alert 
obedience, the confuſion which was 
cauſed by the obſtinacy or miſappre- 
henſion of Lord George Sackville ; 


and Prince Ferdinand declared, „that 


he was perſuaded, if he ad had the 
good fortune to have had him at the 
head of the cavalry of the right wing, 
his preſence would have greatly con- 
tributed to make the deciſion of that 
day more complete and morebrilliant.” 
At the battle of Warburg in 1760, 
Lord Granby, with the Engliſh ca- 
valry, 
ſucceſs of the day. By order from 
Prince Ferdinand, he palled the river 


in the evening, in purſuit of the ene 
my, with twelve Britiſh battalions and 


ten ſquadrons : and encamped vpon 
the heights of Wilda, about four 
miles from W arbourg; on whole 
heights the French grand army Mas 
encamped. Upon the appearance of 


the marquis, M. de Muy, the French 


general, retreated from the hejehts of 


Volkmiſſen, where he had laid under 


arms all night; and took the rout of 
VV rolfſhagen. 
In the campaign of GE: the Mar- 


quis of Granby's corps marched to 


Kirchberg and Metre; and on the 
14th of February, his lordſhip mak- 
ing fome motions towards Guderſberg, 
the garriſon of 200 men retired into 


the old caſtle, but were obliged ſoon A at | II, in 
1762, Lord Granby acquitted him 


after to ſurrender. On the 15th of July 
in the ſame year, previous to the battle 
of Deckern, the French attacked the 


poſts defended by the Marquis of 
Granby, with a moſt furious fire of 


artillery and ſmall arms. But the 
Britiſh troops maintained their ground 
with an intrepidity and firmneſs na- 


tural to their country; and their gal- 


lant commander contributed ſo effec- 


tually, by hisexample, to inſpire them 


with the love of glory and the delire 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE 


was quite dark, 


contributed extremely to the 


that they abandoned 
„ Ounded, & ſeveral pieces of cannon. 


of victory, that they ſtood the whole 
torrent 5f that impetuolity, which 


diſtinguiſhes the French in their firſt 


onlets, and reſiſted for ſome hours, 
til! General Wutgenau, 
originally planned, advanced to their 
aſliſtance. Their united force then 
attacked the French with a vigour 
that cannot be deſcribed ; 
long and obftinate engagement, 


by day- break, the enemy's united ar- 


mies were diſcovered advancing in 


battle array. About nine the enemy 


were preparing to erect batteries upon 
an eminence oppolite Lord Granby's 
poit, which it had not been in his pow- | 
er to incloſe within his lines; Prince 
Ferdinaud on this orderyd a reſerved. 
_ detachment, commanded by General 


Sporcken, t advance toLordGranby's 
aſliftance, 
enemy viooroully, 


had all the ſuccets that could be de- 
fired. 
the allies. The troops under Lord 
Granby thus reinforced, executed 
their orders with {ſuch diligence and 
intrepidity, that they prefently threw 


them into confulion, and obliged them 


to retreat with fuch prec: ipitatioa, 


their dead, 
At the battle ot Withemſtall, in 
ſelf with remarkable valour, and had 


a great ſhare in the victory. 
7 heſe were the actions in which hs 


| marquis s was principally active during 


the German war; and which we 
ſhall have occalion greatly to enlarge 


upon when we come to that period in 
the annexed Uittory of the Wars ot: 
England. 

The Marquis of Granby Was born | 
in 1720, and died in 1770 | | 
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THE FAIR HIBERNIAN. —Concluded from p. 434. | 
impatience) came, he was ſurpr iſed to 


lee the Sultana Fatima Enter with 
M | Habella : 


V HEN the morning (which Ach- 


niet was waiting tor with ſome 


Vol. V. No. 71, 5 3 


as it was 


and after a 
till it 
they repulſed the 
French, and made them ſeek for ſhel- 


ter c amongſt the woods. On the 16th, 


and jointly to charge the 
The tate of the 
day turned upon this movement. It 


It was decilive in tavour of. 
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Iſabella: ſhe apologized for intruding 
on the privacy of his highneſs, but 
faid, ** That, having been made ac- 
quainted with the ſtory of the fair 

Hibernian, as far as he had heard it, 
ſhe could not deny herſelf the plea- 
ſure of partaking the remainder 1n 
his preſence.” 


The ſultan expreſſed his happineſs 


at ſeeing her, and his thanks for the 
attention ſhe had beſtowed upon their 
lovely friend, who reſumed her ſtory. 


N intelligence that I received 
from the ſailors, was a dagger, which 
 Jeemed to pierce my heart; my facul- 
ties were ſuſpended, and I ſunk upon 
the floor in a ſwoon, from which I 


only awakened to a ſtate of diſtrac- 
tion. My phrenzy was confiderably 


increaſed by the appearance of Dalton 
and Madame Piaffer, among the per- 


Jons that were endeavouring to ad- 
miniſter comfort to me. To the pre- 


fence of the latter, though I thought 
it a misfortune, I probably owe my 


life, at that time, as ſhe had a female 
1ervant on-board, and they were inde- 


fatigable in their attention to me, 


during the illneſs that enſued. 
« Of this melancholy period 1 can 


peak little, we landed on ſome ifland 
as I was told, but whoſe name I have 
forgot, and a conſiderable time elapſed 


before my health would permit me to 
be removed. 


« While we ſtaid in this place, 1 


learnt from the ſervant of Madame 


Piaffer, that Dalton, diſtracted at my 
flight, had purſued us immediately, 


but by ſome means orother was either 
ſtopped or ſent in a wrong direction; 


and that, after he returned to Rome, 
he had received a letter, acquainting 


him with my marriage to the Hon, 
Mr. Berkley. 


this circumſtance, he had (with his 


Furious with rage at 


companion) followed us to Naples, 


Where, though he vowed revenge up- 
on my huſband and ſelf, he had lived 
in great privacy, watching our mo- 
tions; that the bark had been equipped 
for ſome time, and had frequently ho- 


vered about the ſcene of our water- 
parties, but without having an oppor- 
tunity to accompliſh his deſign, till 
that fatal evening when my ſepara- 
tion from Frederic put nie in his 


Pry, 
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©« As {ſoon as I was ſufficiently re- 


covered to bear the voyage, a Vene- 
tian veſſel being in readineſs at the 


port, we went on-board, and were 


failing as I underſtood for Cyprus; 
contrary winds kept us back for ſome 
days, during which I ſuffered con- 
ſiderably from the impatience and il! 
temper of Dalton, who was continu— 
ally reviling and taxing me with 1n- 
gratitude, though he did not preſume 


to take any other liberties. 


On t the morning of the fifth day, 
when we were in fight of the ifland, 
I obſerved there was a general alarm 
on-board our veſſel, occaſioned (as L 
ſoon learned) by a Turkiſh ſhip of 


force bearing down upon us; they 
were along ide i in an inſtant. 


« As hoſtilities had been ſome time 
commenced between your ſublime 
highneſs and the Venetians, they 


ſummoned our captain to ſurrender. 
Reſiſtance in his ſituation would have 


been nugatory, he therefore ſtruck to 


the creſent; and Dalton, Madame 


Piafter, and myſelf, were carried on- 
board the Turkiſh veſſel.” 
«© The bafſa, who commanded the 


man of war, when he received us 
upon the deck, viewed me with ſur— 
priſe, and treated me with the greateſt 


tenderneſs and reſpect. We were 
now under ſail, and ſoon came in 


light of the cre{cents and minerets, 


which adorn the towers of Conſtanti- 
ple, but as ihe wind fell, and the calm 
ſucceeded, would not permit the large 
ſhip to enter the Boſphorus ; the baſ- 
{a (whoſe impatience to be on- ſhore 
ſeemed every hour to increaſe) or- 
dered out the ſmall boat, and, after 
manning it with a few ſailors and 
handing me on-board, commanded 
them to row with great expedition to 
the port; when we came within ſight 


of a large and magnificent brigantine, 
which Thave been informed contain— 
ed your -highneſs, as the men were 


uſing the moſt violent exertions. fone - 


thing on-board our bark gave a great 


craſh ; the baſſa, claſping his arms a- 
round me, ſaid, a plauk had {tarted ; 


and, while he called upon the name of 


Allah! the boat filled and {unk in an 
inſtant, 


« After that dreadful moment 1 


remember nothing till 1 ſeemed to a- 


wake 
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wake as from a deep fleep, and found 
myſelf in an elegant bed ſurrounded 
with attendants. I tried to recollect 
former events, but ſuch a variety of 
indiſtinct ideas floated in my mind, 

that I could diſcriminate nothing : 
the room, the people, every object“ a. 
round, ſcemed fo unlike what I had 
been uſed to, that I wearied them, 
and diſtracted myſelf, with queſtions, 
The appearance of a venerable man, 
with along beard, who in an autho- 
ritative tone impoſed ſilence both 
upon me and the attendants, and all 
the ſubſequent events, are known to 


your | highnels and the ſultana, to 


whom let me proſtrate for the ſafety 


and preſervation of the life of the 5 | 
met;) let him be apprized of the mat- 


unfortunate Iſabella.“ | 
Achmet raiſed her up, and Fatima 
embraced and wept over her, ſaving, 
„% My daughter, for ſo perm} it me to 
call von, tho' you have indeed been 
unfortunate, let us hope the evil hour 


is pait, and that Providence will gild 
your future days with that happineſs 


you ſeem ſo much to deſerve.” 
“ Think not, lovely Habella, ({ 1d 


the ſultan,) that we wiſh to detain vou 


ina country, the manners of which 


are ſo different from your own; if 


there is any clue by which you think 


your parentage may be traced, I will 
_ Inltantly diſpatch meſſengers, and yon 
ſhall be reſtored to your friends (f 
they can be found) in a ſituation at 


which they need not bluſh (however 


high their rank may be) to acknow-— 


ledge your relation te them.“ 
oe With the Ottoman 


has made me acquainted ; but, tho 1 
knew that juſtice and compaſſion: re- 
lided in this court, it was aecreed | 


ſhould ſarvige to this hour, to be con- 


vinced that all my former ideas were 


but a faint picture of the benevotence 


I now experience, that J monld be 
at once the object and admirer of the 
virtues,the benignit „„the munificence, 
of Achmet. The only means (ſhe 
continued) by ien my intantine -- 


tuation can be diſcovered is by Dalton 
r, Whom left on- 


and Madame Piaffe 


board the man of war, and who pro- 
bably ſurvive.” 
The ſultan and ſultana acguic ſced in 


the lame opinion; and, ordering the 
3 M 
„ 


| perle in the 
man of war and her prize came into 


gener ot; ty | 
(replied iſabella) my former neading 


vizier into their preſence, Achmet 
ſlightly gave him the outline of the 
ſtory, and commanded that ſearch 
ſhould be made for Dalton and his 
companion, | 
The vizier, who had liſtened with 
the greateſt attention to the tale, and 
tothe command of the ſultan, replied, 
« Your ſublime highneſs ſhall be 
inſtantly obeyed ; the flave Dalton 
will eaſily be found; but a thought 
ſtrikes me, which is, whether it 
wonld be better to poſtpone his ex- 
amination till I have made the Eng- 


liſh ambaſſador acquainted with what 
I know of the tranſaction,” and de- 
fired him to be preſent at the inquiry,”” 


© Be it as yon fay, (replied Ach- 


ter.—In the mean time, Ifabella, reſt 


ſecure in the protection of the ſultan, 


and the love of Fatima.“ 


The ſultana retired, followed by 
| the Fair Hibernian, leaving the vizier 
with his maſter, Who, after diſpatch+ 


ing {ome neceſſary bufinels, ſent out 


meſſengers to execute his commiſſion 
with relpect to Dalton. 
Ihe perſons employed by the vizier 


ind, that, after the baſſa and ſailors 
manner related, the 


the port; the Venetians were {old 45 
Naves to different perſons; but as 
Dalton proteit hin nfelf to be an Eng- 


lihman, a nation at that time at peace 


with, and reſpected by, the Turks, 


and moreover had intereſted the ame 


e ee in. his fayour, he was per- 

nitted to go at large, under the janc- 
tion of his SFEENEHCE, who gave his 
word, i called upon, to produce him. 
This the meilengers of the vizier 
learned, upon th ir inqulries; and 
that miniſter, appointing a day, de- 


hred the amballador a nd "Dalton fo at. 


tend tite feragho, upon buſineis oft 
inh. By Fance. 


T1: the health of Habella was in 


© degree. re-citablithed, that was 
r from being the cale with reſpect 
to her peace of mind: 


41 


8 


ccived a wound, which, though ſkin- 
ned over, ſtill rankled at bottom, and 
rendered her, in a moment of, retire- 
ment, a prey to the moit cruel torture 


In the {ſympathiy of Fatima, and de. 


2 | nevolencg 


in the Joſs of. 
2 beloved hutband her heart had re- 
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nevolence of Achmet, ſhe found ſome 
ſmall alleviation of her ſorrows ; but 


ſhe looked forward, with the moſt 
tremulous anxiety, to the time which 


was fixed for the examination of Dal- 


ton. 

That day at length arrived ; the am- 
baſſador came, accompanied by him, 
and attended by a numerous train 
they were introduced into the pre- 
{ſence of the ſultan, who, with the 
vizier and officers of the court, re- 
ceived him in the council-chamber ; 
the ſultana and Iſabella were in a re- 
ceſs, betore which a curtain of Per- 
ſian ſilk was drawn. 

When the ceremonies were gone 
through, the vizier informed the am- 


baſſador; that his ſublime highnefs. 


had requeſted his attendance to hear 
the examination of his countryman, 
reſpecting the fate of a young lady, 
_ whoſe name was Iſabella, and who 
had been for fome time under his 
protection. | 
At the mention of the name Iſa— 
bella, the trepidation of Dalton be- 
came viſible, and his terror ſeemed to 


Increaſe as the vizier ordered the in- 


terpreter to read the account which 
ſhe had given, and which, at the 
command of the ſultan, ihe. had re- 
duced to writing. 

When it was finiſhed, he proſtrated 
himſelf before the mor tarch, ſaying, 


„% May this awtul moment, and my 


preſent ſituation, (when my ftory ſhall 
be known,) operate as a warning and 
example to mankind, and inform 


them, that the ouardian angels of the 


good and virtuous will not ſufter 
crimes to be committed againſt them 
with impunity. Of you, ſir,“ ſaid 
he, turning to the ambaiſador, “ and 


your amiable lady, let me firſt intreat 
pardon ; as you were the earlieſt, I 


will not ſay the greateſt, ſufferers by 
my miſdeeds.” 

The ambalſlador ſtarted at this inti- 
mation, and eagerly inquired how him- 
_ telf or "I family could have been ſuf— 


terers by a perſon he never recollectied 


to have ſeen? © Surely ! (replied 
Dalton) eighteen years cannot have ſo 
totally altered this form and features, 
but you mult remember iu my coun— 
tenance tome trace of O'Donne), the 
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favourite friend and companion of 


your brother, George Fitzwater.” 

«1 do! I do! (ſaid the ambaſſador 
with great emotion.) But why rake up 
the aſhes of the dead? Why diſturb 


the manes of one whoſe crimes have 


long flept with him in the ſilent ſepul- 
chre ? You know better than myſelf, 
for you were, as ] think, concerned in 
the infamous tranſaction, that he fell, 
in conſequence of an attempt to force 
a young lady of family, in the north 
of Ireland, from her protectors :— 


Sudden! without preparation! with 


all his offences upon his head, he ruſh- 
ed into eternity, and left a ſtain upon 
a noble houſe, which the virtues of a 


long line of anceſtry, and the honour 


and ſtrict integrity of every branch 
of his prelent repreſentatives, can 
ſcarcely counterbalance.“ | 
„ All this, indeed,” ſaid O'Donnel, 
« Tam well ap; priſed of: it is not for 
my own information, but yours, that 


L introduced the name of George; it | 


was becauſe you are not acquainted 


with all our miſdeeds; for, though 


you know his ditſipation and extrava- 
gance were nnbounded, you can ſcarce- 
Jy conceive they led him to practiſe 
againſt your lite, The ambuſcade 
from which you ſo narrowly eſcaped, 
was contrived and partly executed by 
him; and, after the loſs of your ſon, 


when you cold no longer bear the 
place where every. obj ect reminded. 


you of him, „hen you went abroad 
in the honourable ſervice of your 


country, and left an infant daughter 
to the care of Mrs. Coleville, whoſe 


obligations 10 her parents, yourſelt, 
and 1. ady Fitzwater, thought a ſecu- 


rity for her attention to their child.“ 


„Hold,“ ſaid the ambaſſador, „nor 
revive the remembrance of ny loſs, 


unleſs you can reſtore the object of 
1t.—But that is impoſſible ; from the 


Gelicacy of her conſtitution, which 


was the reaſon we left her, I muſt 


ſuppoſe ſhe has been long dead, eſpe- 
cialiy as neither the wife of Captain 
Couleville, or the intant, has ſince been 
heard of, 5 


I know it well,” he replied; your 
brother, Whoſe exceſſes and wants 


cauſed him to lauguiſh for your pot» 


X&ſlions, though le exulted exceed- 


ingly 
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ingly in the death of your ſon and 
heir, yet conſidered your infant daugh- 
ter as a bar between him and your 
perſonal fortune, (which he knew was 
immenſe; he there fore perſuaded Mrs. 
Coleville and mylelt (as there was a 
connection between us) to retire to 


the continent with the infant. We 


did ſo; and I need not call to your 


mind the inquiries that were made, or 


how fruitleſs they proved. When 

they had ſubſided, as the child, we 
ſuppoſed, had grown out of know- 
ledge; and the gallant Mrs. Cole- 
ville, who had aſſumed the name of 


| Madame Piatter, conſidered her as an 
incumbrance upon her pleaſures and 
excurſions, I was prevailed upon to, 


take her with me to Ireland, and place 
her in a ſchool remote from the place 
of her birth, bur in a ſituation where 


I could occaſionally ſee her. But how 


can I continue my ſtory? How can I, 


in, this awful preſence, become a ſelf⸗ 
acculer, and relate the offences 1 have 
been guilty of againſt the peace and 
happinefs of the much- injured Lta- 


bella?“ 
« Nor ſhall you! I would ſpare even 
(ſaid ſhe, ruthing for- 
ward, and throwi ing herlelt on her 
knees to the ambaſſador.) Behold,” 
ſhe continued, 
hold the victim of relative "cruelty in 


mer infancy ; the object, and almoſt 


the martyr, of an infamous paſſion in 
her riper years; the widow of an ami- 


| ble and beloved huſband ; and at Jaſt 
the memorial of the humanity, the 


benignity, and the generolity, of Ac h- 
met. Preſerver of wy lite, (aid the, 
turning and embracing the feet of the 
ſultan,) let this hour, w hich reſtores 
me to my father, be marked, as add- 
ing one more to the long catalogue of 
objects upon whom your benevolence 
has been exerted with ſucceſs !” 
The ambaffador, likewiſe proſtrat- 


ing himſelf, and folding his daughter 
in his arms, Receive, O Achmet: 1. 
a father's thanks! To you who truly 


ſupport that character, both with re— 
ſpect to your own offspring and to 


your people, they will be of ſome va- 
lue; eſpecially as, from your elevated 


fituation, they are all that can be ot- 
tered, either on the part of mylelt, 


or my beloved Amelia and Iſabella.“ 


« your daughter! Be- 
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The ſultan, much moved with this 


ſcene, embraced them both, ſayings 
«« Seek not, illuſtrious Briton, to over= 


power Rente with thanks tor an act 
of common humanity, which there 
was no merit in the doing ; but which 


to have neglected, would, in my ſitua- 


tion, have been a crime of the * 
eſt dye. 

© 1] congratulate you upon the reco. 
very of your daughter, though, at the 
ſame time, it is with ſome little envy, 


as her amiable manners, and elegant 


accompliſhments, have long made me 


wiſh to adopt her as an ornament and 


example to the reſt of my fannly.” 
Iſabella retired for a few minutes to 
take leave of the ſultana, during which 
time the ſultan ſaid, “ With reſpect 
to this criminal O' Donnel, and his ſe— 
male coadjutor, who I underſtand is 
in Conſtantinople, however amiable 
the virtues of humanity may be, 
they muſt not, in a monarch, be car 
ried too far; as ſuffering notorions 


offenders to go unpuniſhed, has often 


proved, not only a miſtaken lenity to 
them, but a real cruelty to others; 1 
ſhall therefore order them into cloſe 


confinement, till we farther determine 


what 1s to Tl done.” 


Sir Allen Fitzwater returned to Pere 


with Iſabella, where, with great cau- 


tion, he introduced her to her mother; 


the tenderneſs of the meeting may be 


better conceived than expreſſed; aa 
few days the two ladies in a brilliant 
equipage, with a numerous ſuite of 


attendants, were preſented in form to 
the Sultana Fatima. When they had 


paid their reſpects, that princeſs ſaid, 
„This is a viſit of ceremony, and as 


fuch I receive it, but muſt not have it 


repeated. As ſoon as I ſaw Iſabella 
let form 


my heart acknowledged her ; 
and etiquette between us give place to 


tenderer ſentiments; during your ſtay 


at Conſtantinople, Jet acceſs to the 


ſeraglio be as tree, and 1 hope it will 


be nearly as frequent, as to your own 
palace; ſo that, when in future time I 


lament your lofts, I may have the con- 


ſolation to reflect, that I neglected no 
opportunity to enjoy the pleaſure of 


your company while you ſtayed a- 


mong us.“ 
W hen their numerous viſits were 


a and their ſpirits had in ſome de- 


"= 
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ther interfered, ſaying, 
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gree tranquillized, Ifabella was de- 
ſired by her parents minutely to relate 
her hiſtory. She did ſo; and, while 
with the moſt affectionate attention 
they entered into the diſtreſs of her 
varions ſituations, their paternal and 
maternal emotions. were excited, as 
they travelled with her over former 
fcenes ; but what was their aſtoniſh- 
ment, when ſhe mentioned the Hon. 
Mr. Berkley as her deceaſed huſband. 

« Mr. Berkley your hutband ?” 
ſaid Lady Fitzwater. 

« Mr. Berkley your huſband ? 
(echoed the ambaſſador. ) My ſecretary 
your hnſband ?”? 

The aſtonithment of Iſabella was 

equal to that of her parents; but with 


a flood of tears ſhe aſſured them, that 


the gentleman ſhe mentioned had been 
long loft, fwallowed up by the waves 


in the bay of Naples. 


c However, (ſaid her father,) as I 


am ſtruck by the ſimilarity of the 
name, tet us inquire of my ſecretary, 


who 1 know has a brother; I had 
employed him upon a diſtant commi— 
ſion, from which he is this morning 
returned.“ 

He ordered the ſervant to defire the 
attendance of Mr. Berkley. 

Great was the ſurpriſe of Iſabella, 


to diſcover in the ambaſſador's ſecre- 


tary the brother of her beloved huſ- 


band, who had been preſent at their 
| marriage. 


At the ſight of his relative reſem- 
blance her tears began to flow atreſh; 


aud the young gentleman's emotions 
were ſo great, that it was ſome mi- 
nutes before he could ejaculate, 


« Dol again behold my lovely ſiſ- 


ter? — Now will the happineſs of Fre- 


deric be complete.“ 
Does he live!?“ ſaid Iſabella. 
He does! — “ Where?“ — 
She threw herſelf upon the ſofa, 
and, after ſome time ſtruggling with 
Her emotions, burſt into tears, ſaying, 


Mou certainly flatter me! To con- 


Vince me that Frederic is alive, let 
me inftamly fee him.” —Here her mo- 
„There was 
no doubt of the truth of what Mr. 
Berkley aſſerted; but that ſhe mult 


ſuffer her emotions to ſubſide, before 
an interview with Frederic would, 
either on her account or his, be pro- 


In Pera.“ 


arms of Frederick. 
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per; that in the mean time they would 
learn from his brother what he knew 
of his hiſtory.“ | 

Mr. Berkley ſaid, that Frederic 
informed him of the tranſaQtions at 
Naples; and that, when his wife was 
forced away, he had leaped into the 
ſea, to endeavour to ſwim after the 
veſlel; but that, when his ſtrength was 
nearly exhauſted, he was taken up by 
their own boat: that a conſiderable 
time elapſed before, with all his af- 
ſiduity, he could learn the deſtination 
of the palley ; but after taking im- 
menſe pains he traced it to Malta, 
where, when he arrived, he learned 
that Dalton had failed with her in a 
Venetian ſhip for Cyprus, at which 
place he heard of its capture, aud of 
her being carried into the Turkitn 
port. — Diſtracted with this intelit- 
gence, and the more ſo as he was o- 
bliged to remain ſome months ups: 
the ifland before (upon account of the 
war) he could get a paſſage to Con- 
ſtantinople, where he arrived 4 few 
weeks ſince, and where, to the de- 
ſtruction of his peace, he heard from 
the officers of the Turkiſh man-ot- 
war the fate of the baſhaw and temale 
captive ; though a faint gleam of hope 


had lately ariſen from his inquiries a- 


mong the people belonging to the 
ſultan's brigantine, that the life of his 


wife might have been preſerved, yet 


he conſidered her as for ever loſt to 


him; immuxed within the walls of 
the ſeraglio, of which he entertains 
the moit "dreadful ideas. 


While Mr. Berkley recited this 
ſtory, the emotions of Iſabella a little 


 {ubiided ; and the ambaſſador, conſi- 


dering ſhe might ſuffer more from ſul- 
penſe than any other circumſtance, 


whiſpered him to go and inform his 
brother of the events that had hap- 
pened, and bring him to them. | 
During the interim of his abſence, 


the father and mother of Iſabella 


were employed in oppoſing reaſon to 


paſſion, in cenſuring violent emotions, 
and laying down rules for her conduct 
in the enſuing interview. She heard 


them with attention, but their pre- 


cepts vaniſhed the moment the door 
opened, and ſhe found herſelf in the 


with the torrent of happineſs that 
„kühe 


Overpowered 


* 


object of my choice. 


2 


means formed d 
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ruſhed upon them, this young couple 


ſunk upon the ſola, in a ſtate that 
made their friends around fearful for 


their intellects. 


When they were compoſed enough 
fo receive their congratulations, the 
father of Iſabella faid, « I thought, 


when I recovered my long-loſt daugli- 


ter, that nothing could add to my hap- 
pineſs; but I find 1 was miltaken, as 
I this day acquire a ſon, who will, I 
have no doubt, be equally worthy my 
love and regard ; 


mily, which (had I made my ſelection 
trom the many noble and worthy ones 
of our iſland) wonid have been the 


nory of former misfortunes, my chil- 

dren, be obliterated in prefent and fu— 
ture happineſs ; and, while you prove 
bleſſings to your parents, may you be 
an honour to your country!“ 

In the tender embraces of Amelia, 
and rejoicings upon this happy event, 
the day was paſſed; the next morning 
the ambaſſador preſented his ſon to 


the ſultan, who, with a warmth and 


ardour which pleaſed the generous 


Achmet, thanked him tor the preter- 


vation of Ifabella. 

At the fame time Lady Fitewater 
and the young lady waited upon the 
lultana, who ſeemed much intereſted 
in the fortunate turn which their af- 


fairs had taken. 


O'Donnel and Madame Piaſfer had 
continued in cloſe confinement for a 
conſiderable time, though both Fre- 


deric and Iſabelia had petitioned the 


ambatſador to ſpeak to the vizier in 
their favour; this he ſeemed reluctant 
to do, as, independent of the reſent- 


ment he entertained againſt them on 


his own account, he did not wiſh to 


interfere with the juſtice of the ſultan. 


To Fatima, therefore, it was de- 
termined that the young lady ſhould 
apply ; that princeſs told her that ſhe 


durſt not venture into the preſence of 


Achmet, with a requeſt that muſt 
counteract his decree, unattended; 


therefore, ſhe muſt accompany her. 


They deſcended the black marble 
ſtaircaſe, and found the monarch in 


his garden, when the ſultana ſaid, “ 
hope, Achmet, we do not intrude 
upon your privacy; if we have com- 


a requeſt ſhe has to make.” 


and have by his. 
n with a fa- 


May the me- 
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mitted that offence, the fault is Tſabel- 


la's, as I only came to ſupport her in 
It mutt 
be a very unreaſonable one, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, from the cantion of Fatima, 
(repled Achmet ;) however, as it 
would be ungallant, 
polfible, to deny any thing to the beau- 
ties that now petition, (that I may 
have an excuſe to myſelt,) I promile 
to grant it before I know what it is; 


ther efore, Iſabella, ſpeak your wiſhes, 
in the certainty of having them com- 
plied with, 


She then, with great timidity, beg- 


ged for the liberation of O' Donnel and 


Madame Piaffer, which the ſultan in- 


ſtantly ordered, upon condition they 


left Conttantinople in a few days; this 
they complied with, and, as it has 
ſince appeared, they retired to ſome 
interior part of France, where they 
lived in a ftate of fecluſion. 

Habella and her huſhand remained 


in the dominjons of the Grand Sig- 


nior till the had produced a young 
Turk, 
preſerver, ſhe called by the name of 
Achmet ; when, the ambaſtador being 


ordered home, they departed from 


Conſtantinople, loaded with preſents 


that ſpoke the muniticence and mag- 
nificence of the ſultan and ſultanay 


and ſafely arrived in England. 
Aiter {pending ſome months among 


the relatives of Frederick in great fe- 


licity, as Sir Allan expreſſed a wiſh to 
retire, and Mrs. Berkley to re-viſit 
her native kingdom, they ſailed tor 
Ireland, where the fame of their ad- 
ventures had ſpread before them. 
How they were received it is need- 


leſs to repeat, among a people whoſe 
characteriſtic is affection and attach. 


ment to the families of their chiets, 
and hoſpitality to ſtrangers, 


The fertility of the country, the 
piftureſqve ſcenery around, and the 
open and benevolent manners of the 


people, made ſuch a pleaung and 


grateful impreſſion upon the miads of 


Mr. Berkley and Iſabella, that they 


reſolved to take poſſeſſion of a mag- 
nificent ſeat preſented by Sir Allan, 


and remain among them. "They did ſo, 


and their deſcendants 1111 inhabit the 

ſame ſpot, which fortunately has not 

been diſturbed by the prefent troubles. 
FEC VLIAR 


and indeed im 


which, cnt of gratitude to her 


and not, 


ds old as the Saxon era. 
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E firſt and moſt conſiderable 
branch of the king's royal family, 
regarded by the laws of England, IK 
the queen, The Queen of England 


| $$ either queen regent, queen conſort, 
or queen dowager. 


The queen re- 
gent, regnant, or ſovereign, is the 
who holds the crown in her own right; 
as the firſt (and perhaps the ſecond) 


Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Queen Anne; and ſuch a one has the 


lame powers, prerogatives, rights, 
dignities, and duties, as it ſhe had 
been a king. This is exprelſsly de- 
clared by ſtatute 1 Mar. I. it. 3. c. 1. 
But the queen conſort is the wiſe of 
the reigning king; and the by virtue 
of her marriage 1s participant of di- 
vers prerogatives above other women, 
And, firſt, ſhe is a public perſon, 
exempt and diſtin&t from the king; 
like other married women, 
fo cloſely connected as to have loſt all 
legal or ſeparate exittence ſo long as 
the marriage continues, For the 


queen is of ability to purchaſe lands 
and to. convey them, to make leaſes, 
to grant copyholds, and do other acts 


of ownerſhip, without the concur- 


rence of her lord; which no other 


married woman can do: a privilege 
She is alſo 
capable of taking a grant from the 


king, which no other wife is from her 
huſband , and in this particular ſhe 
agrees with the auguſta or piuſſuma re- 


gina conjux di imperatoris of the Ro- 
man laws; who, according to Juſ— 
tinian, was equally capable of making 
a grant to, and receiving one from, 
the emperor. 'The Queen of Eng- 
land hath ſeparate courts and officers 


diſtin from the kivg's, not only in 


matters of ceremony, but even of 


law; and her attorney and ſolicitor— 


general are entitled to a place within 


the bar of his majeſty's courts, toge- | 


ther with the king's counſel, She 
may likewiſe ſue and be ſued alone, 


without joining her huſband. She 


may alſo have a ſeparate property in 


goods as well as lands, and has a right 


to diſpoſe of them by will. In ſhort, 
ſhe is in all legal proceedings looked 
upon as a teme ſole, and not as a feme 
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covert; as a ſingle, not as a married, 
woman. For which the reaſon given 
by Sir Edward Coke is this: becauſe 
the wiſdom of the common law would 
not have. the king (whole continual 
care and ſtudy is for the p public, and 
circa ardua regnt) to be troubled and 
diſquieted on account of his wife's 
domeſtic affairs; and therefore it veſts 
in the queen a power of tranſacting 
her own Concerns, without the inter- 
vention of the king, as if ſhe was an 
uninarried woman. | 
The queen hath alſo many exemp- 
tions, and minute prerogatives. For 
inſtance : ſhe pays no toll; nor is ſhe 
liable to any amercement in any court, 
But in general, unlefs where the law 
has expreſsly declared her exempted, 
ſhe is upon the fame footing with o-+ 


ther ſubjects; being to all intents and 


purpoles the king's ſubject, and not. 
his equal : in like manner as in the 
imperial law, fugufius legtbus folutus 


non eſt. 


The queen hath alſo ſome pecuniary 
advantages, which form her a diſtinct 
revenue: as, in the firlt place, ſhe is 


intitled to an ancient perquiſite called 


queen-goild, or aurum reginæ; which is 


a royal revenue belonging to every 


queen-coniort during her marriage 
with the king, and due from every 
perſon who hath made a voluntary of- 
tering or fine to the king, amounting 
to ten merks or upwards, for and in 
conlideration of any privileges, grants, 
licences, pardons, or other matter of 
royal favour conterred upon him by 
the king: and it is due in the propor— 
tion of one-tenth part more, over and 
above the entire offering or fine made 
to the king, and becomes an actual 
debt of record to the queen's majeſty 
by the mere recording of the fine. As, 
if one hundred merks of ſilver be 
given to the King for liberty to take 
in mortmain, or to have a fair, mar- 
ket, park, chaſe, or free-warren; 
there the queen is intiiled to ten 


merks in ſilver, or (what was former- 


ly an equivalent denomination) to one 


merk in gold, by the name of queen- 
gold or aurum regina. 


But no ſuch 
payment is due tor any aids or ſub- 
ſiates 
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ſidies granted to the king in parliament 
or convocation ; or for fines impoſed 


* 


by courts on offenders againſt their 


will ; nor for voluntary preſents to 
the king, without any conlideration 
moving from him to the fubject; nor 
for any ſale or contract whereby the 
preſent revenues or poſſeſſions of the 
crown ate granted away or diminiſhed. 

The original revenue of our ancient 
queen; before and {yon after the con- 
gueſt, {eerns to have conſiſted in cer- 


tain reſervations er rents out of the 


demeſne lands of the crobn, which 
were expreislv appropriated to her 
majeſty, Giftin&t from the King. It 
is frequent in domeſday-book, after 
ſpecifying the rent due to the crown, 


to add likewiſe the quantity of gold. 


or other tenders reſerved to the queen. 


Theſe were frequently appropriated 


to particular purpoſes; to buy wood 


for her majeſty's ule, to purchaſe oil 


for lamps, or to furniſh her attire 
from head to foot, which was fre- 


quently very coſtly, as one ſingle robe 


in the fifth year of Henry II. ſtood 
the city of London in apwards of $9 
ma :!—2 practice ſomen hat ümi— 
ar to that of the eaſtern countries, 
where whole cities and provinces were 
ſpecifically aſſigned to porchaſe parti— 
cular parts of the queen's apparel, 
And, for a farther addition to her in- 
come, this duty of queen-gold is ſup— 
poſed to have been originally granted; 
thoſe matters of grace and favour, 
out of which it aroſe, being fre- 


quently obtained from the crown by 
the powerful interceſſion of the queen. 


There are traces of its payment, tho? 
obicure ones, in the book of domel- 
day, and in the great pipe-roll of 


Henry I. In the reign of Henry II. 
the manner of collecting it appears to. 


have been well underſtood ; and it 
forms a diſtinct head in the ancient 
dialogue of the exchequer written in 
the time of that prince, and uſually 
attributed to Gervaſe of Tilbury. 
From that time downwards, it was 
regularly claimed and enjoyed by all 


the' queen-conſorts of England till 


the death of Henry VIII. though at- 
ter the acceſſion of the Tudor family, 


the collecting of it ſeems to have been 


much neglected : and there being no 
queen: conſort afterwards till the ac- 
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ceſſion of James I. a period of near 
ſixty years, its very nature and quan— 
titv then became a matter of doubt; 
and, being reterred by the king to the 
chief juſtices and chief baron, their 
report of it was ſo very untavourable, 
that his confort Queen Anne, though 
ſhe claimed it, yet never thought pro- 
per to exact it. In 1635, 11 Car. I. 
a time fertile of expedients for raifing 
money upon dormant precedents in 


our old records (of which ftip- money 


was a fatal inſtance), the king, at the 


periiiunut his Queen Henrietta Maria, 


ifſuedt dat tis writ for levying it; but 
aiterwards purchaied it of his conſort 


at the price of 10,000 pounds; find- 


ing it, perhaps, two triffing and trou- 
bleſome to levy. And when after- 
wards, at the Reſtoration, by the abo- 
lition of military tenures, and the 
tives that were conſequent upon them, 
the little chat legally remained of this 
revenue was reduced to almoſt noth— 
ing at alt; in vain did Mr. Prynne, 
by a treatiſe that does honour to his 
abilities as a painful and judicious an- 


tiquarian, endeavour to excite Queen 


Catharine to revive this antiquated 
claim. | | 1 5 


by all our old writers, and therefore 
only worthy notice, is this: that on 


the taking a whale on the coaſts, which 


is a royal fiſt, it ſhall be divided be- 
tween the king and queen; the head 


only being the king's property, and 


the tail of it the queen's. De frurgrone 
obſervetur, quod rex illum habeort inte- 
grum e de balena vero fufficit, fr rex haveat 
caput, ct regina caudam. 


by our ancient records, was, to fur- 


nifh the gueen's ward robe with whale- ; 


. „%% Ng 
But farther: though the queen is in 
all reſpects a ſubject, yet, in point of 


the ſecurity of her life and perſon, 


ſhe is put upon the ſame footing with 
the king, It is equally treaſon (by 
the ſtatute 25 Edward III.) to imagine 
or compaſs the death of our lady the 


king's companion, as of the king him 


ſelf; and to violate or defile the queen- 


conſort, amounts to the ſaine. high - 


crime; as well in the perſon com- 
mitting the fact, as in the queen her- 
N © 4at 


Another ancient perquiſite belong- 
ing to the queen confort, mentioned 


The reaſon _ 
of this whimſical diviſion, as aligned 
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ſelf if conſenting. A law of Henry 
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VIII. made it treaſon alſo for any 
woman who was not a virgin, to mar- 
ry the king without informing him 
thereof: but this law was ſoon after 
repealed ; it treſpaſſing too ſtrongly, 


modeſty. If however the queen be 


accuſed of any ſpecies of treaſon, ſhe. 


"ſhall (whether conſort or dowager) 
be tried by the peers of parliament, as 
Queen Ann Boleyn was in 28 Hen. VIII. 
The huſband of a queen-regnant, 
as Prince George of Denmark was to 
Queen Anne, is her ſubject ; and 
may be guilty of high treaſon againſt 
her: but, in the inſtance of conjugal 
fidelity, he is not ſubjected to the 
ſame penal reſtrictions. 
the reaſon ſeems to be, that, if a queen- 
conſort is untaithful to the royal bed, 
this may debaſe or baſtardize the heirs 
to the 'crown ; but no ſuch danger 
can be conſequent on the infidelity of 
the huſband to a queen-regnant. 
A queen-dowager is the widow of 
the King, and as zucht enjoys molt of 
the privileges belonging to her as 
_ queen- conſort. Put it is not high 
treaſo-1 to conſpire her death, or to 
violate her chaltity; for the fame 
reaſon as was betore alleged, becaule 
the ſucceſſion to the crown is not 
thereby endangered. Yet ſtill, pro 
dignitate regali, no man can marry 
queen-dowager without ſpecial ener 
from the king, on pain of forfeiting 
his lands and goods. JThis-Sir Edw. 
Coke tells us, was enacted in parlia- 
ment in 6 Henry. VI. though the ſta- 
tute be not in print. But the, though 
an alien born, ſhall ſti}Il be entitled to 
dower after the king*s demiſe, which 
no other alien is. A queen-dowaper, 
When married again to a ſubject, doth 
not loſe her regal dignity, as peerefſes- 


dowager do when they marry com- 


moners. For Katharine, queen— 
dowager of Henry V. though ſhe 
married a private gentleman, "Owen 
ap Meredith ap Theodore, common- 
ly called Owen Tudor; yet, by the 
name of Katharine queen of England, 
maintained an action againſt the Biſnop 
Carliſle. ' And fo the Dowager of 
Navarre marrying with Edmond the 
brother of King Edward I. maintain- 
ed an action of dower by the name of 
Queen of Navarre. 


laws. 
as well on natural juſtice as female 


For which. 


and her only. 


Wales and Earl of Cheſter 
creation and inveſtiture; but, being 
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The Prince of Wales, or heir ap- 
parent to the crown, and alſo his 
royal confort, and the princeſs royal, 
or eldeſt daughter of ihe king, are 
likewiſe peculiarly regarded by the 
For, by ſtatute 25 Edw, III. 
to compaſs. or conſpire the death of 


the former, or to violate the chaſtity 


of either of the latter, are as much 
high treaſon as to conſpire the death 
of the king, or violate the chaſtity 
of the queen. And this upon the 


ſame reaſon as was before given; be- 


cauſe the Prince of Wales is next in 
ſucceſſion to the crown, and to vio- 
late his wife might taint the blood- 
royal with baſtardy ; and the eldeſt 
daughter of the king is alſo alone in— 
heritable to the crown on failure of, 
iſſue male, and therefore more re— 
ſpected by the Jaws than any of her 
younger liſters ; inſomuch that upon. 
this, united with other (feodal) prin- 
ciples, while our military tenures 
were in force, the king might levy an 
aid for marrying his eldeſt” daughter, 
The heir apparent to 
the crown is uſually made Prince of 
„by ſpecial 


the king's eldeſt ſon, he is by inheri- 
tance Duke of Cornwall, without any 
new creation. 

The reſt of the royal family may be 
conſidered in two different lights, ac- 


cording to the different ſenſes in which 


the term royal family is uſed. The 
larger ſenſe includes all thoſe who are 
by any poſſibility inheritable to the 
crown. Such, before the FEVOINION; 
were all the deſcendants of William 
the Conqueror; who had branched 
into an amazing extent by interivar- 


riages with the ancient nobility. Since 


the revolution and act of fettlement, 
it means the Proteſtant iſſue of the 

Princeſs Sophia; now comparatively 
few in number, but which in procets 
of time may poſſibly be as largely dif- 
fuled, The more confined ſenſe in- 
cludes only thoſe who are in a certain 
degree of propinquity to the reigning 
prince, and to whom therefore the 
law pays an extraordinary regard and 
reſpect ; but, after that degree is paſt, 
they fall into the rank of ordinary 
ſubjects, and are ſeldom conſidered 
any farther, unleſs called to the ſuc- 


ceſfion upon failure of the nearer lines. 
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For, tho? collateral conſanguinity is 
regarded indefinitely with reſpect to 
inheritance or ſucceſſion, yet it is und 


can oniv be regarded within ſome cer-.. 
kain limits in any other reſpect, by the 


natural conſtitution of things and the 
dictates of poſitive law. 


The younger ſons and daughters of 


the king, and other branches of the 
royal family, who are not in the im- 


mediate line of ſucceſſion, were there 


fore little tarther regarded by the an- 
cient law, than to give them a certain 
degree of precedence before all peers 
and public officers as well eccleſiaſtical 
as temporal. This is done by the 
ſtatute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10. which 
enacts, that no perſon except the 

king's children ſhall preſume to fix or 
have place at the fide of the cloth-of 
eſtate in the parliament chamber; and 
that certain great officers therein 
named ſhall have precedence above 


all dukes, except only ſuch as ſhall 


_ happen to be che king's ſon, brother, 


undle, nephew (which Sir Edward 


Coke explains to ſignify grandion or 
wepor), or brother's or Gter's ſon. But 
under the delcription of the king's 

children, his grandſons are held to be 


inciuded, Without having recourſe to 
Sir Edward Coke's interpretation. of c 


nephew ; and therefore when his late 
majeſty King George II. created his 
grandfon Edward, 
Frederick prince of Wales deceaſed, 
Duke of York, and referred it to the 
houſe of lords to fettle his place and 


precedence, they certified that he 


ought to have precedence next to the 
late Duke of Cumberland, the then 
King's voungeſt ſon; and that he 
might have a ſeat on the left hand of 
the cloth of eſtate. But when, on the 
accetlion of his preſent majeſty, theſe 
royal perionages ceaſed to take place 


as the children, and ranked only as 


the brother and uncle, of the king, 

they alſo left their ſeats on the lide of 
the cloth of eflate ; 
Duke of Glouceſter, his majeſty's ſe- 
cond brother, took his ſcat in the 


houſe of peers, he was placed on the 


upper end of the earls bench (on 
which the dukes uſually fit) next to 


his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York. 
And in 1717, upon a queſtion refer- 


Ted to all the judges by King Geo. b 


grandfather. 


ing to more diſtant collaterals. 


the lecond fon of 


ſo that when the. 
vided, 
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is was reſolved, by the opinion of ten 


againſt the other two: that the educa- 


cion and care of all the king's grand- 


children, while minors, did "belong of 


right to his majeſty as king of this 
realm, even during their father s life. 


But they all agreed, that the care and 
approbation of their marriages, when 


2raown up, -belonged to the king their 


of the royal family the ſame did ex- 
tend, they did not find preciſely de- 


termined. The molt frequent inſtances - 


of the crown's interpolition go no far- 
ther than nephews and nieces ; but 
examples are not wanting of its reach. 
And 
the: {tatute 6 Henry VI. before-men— 
tioned, which prohibits the marriage 
of a queen- dowager without the con- 
ſent of the king, aſſigns this reaſon 
for It: 
of the queen ſhall give greater com- 
fort and example to other Jadies of 
eſtate, who are of the blood-royal, 


more lightly to diſparage themſelves.” 


Thereforc by the ſtatute 28 Hen. VIII. 


— 13. (repealed, among other ſtatutes 


of treaions, by 1 Edw. VI: £343.10 
was made high treaſon for any man to 
contract marriage with the king's 
children or reputed children, his ſiſ— 


ters or aunts ex parte paterna, or the 


childrew of his brethren or lifters ; 


being exactly the ſame degrees to 
which precedence is allowed by the 
ſiatute 31 Hen. VIII. before-mention- 
ed. And now, by ſtatute 12 Geo. III. 


E. 0 deſcendant of the body of 
King George II. (other than the iſſue 


of princelles married into foreign fa- 


milies) is capable of contracting ma- 


trimony, without the previous conſent. 


ot the king Gonified' under the great 
leal ; 
without ſuch a conſent is void. Pro- 
that ſuch of the faid deſcen— 
dunts as arc not above twenty-five, 
may afteratwelvemont}''s notice given 
to the king's privy-council, contract 


and ſolemnize marriage rb the 


conſent of the crown; unleſs both 
houſes of parliament ſhal}, before the 
expiration of the ſaid years expreſsly 
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And the judges have 
more recently concurred in opinion, 
that this care and approbation extend 
alſo to the preſumptive heir of the 
crown; though to what other branches 


« becauſe the diſparagement 


3 any marriage contracted. 


— 


nor love for the public good. 


and prodigality, eſteemed. 


a man, and will 


his favourites.“ 


* 5 * as 
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declare their difapprobation of ſuch | 


intended marriage. And all perſons 
ſolemnizing, aſliſiing, or being pre- 


TNA d geſpotic ſtates, where one perſon 
A. poiſefſes all the public power, their 
auch ſubjects have neither country 
Con- 
duct. d like beaſts, and always ſacri— 
ficed to ſome paſſion of their maſter, 
or of his favourites, a ſtupid indiffer— 
ence Choaks up the ſprings of the 
ſoul, and degrades humanity. Under 
ſoch a government, public manners 
are neceflarily bad. Riches from 
principle ought to be preferred to e- 
very thing elle, becauſe the prince, 


who polſctles great treaſures, or great 


revenues, will make wealth, luxury, 
8 laws 


will be partial, becauſe the prince is 


and courage enough. to avoid facri- 
ficing the nation to his courtiers and 
The laws will not be 
obeyed, becauſe favour and intereft 
will be more reſpected than the laws. 

In deſpotic governments we muſt not 
expect a continuation of the ſame 
views, the ſame projects, the ſame en- 
terprizes; with eve ry prince that ſur- 


ceeds, or every miniſter thet is choſen, 


will ſucceed a new ſyſtem of politics, 
or rather, a new . paſſion. Fortune 
places monarchs on the throne, butit 
places them by chance, Nature has 


not made them more intelligent than 


other men, and their ordinary educa- 
tion generally degrades the gifts of 
nature. The gate! Nas cc aGon for A 
man firm and courageous, and it o- 
beys a man indolent and timid. The 
enormous, weight of delpotiſm de- 


preſſes the talents of a deſpot, as 
well as thoſe of his flaves. 
prince is juſtly. deſpiled, who would 
have been eſteemed in an 


Such a 


rank, and had per haps made an excel- 
lent magiſtrate in a republic. The 
government of his predeceſſors hav- 
ing humiliated and corrupted the ſoul, 


he is at a loſs for neceſſaty inſtru ments 


to do good, and this difficulty makes 

him inactive. At length nature makes 
an etfort, and places on the throne a 
man, whoſe genius and lent, 55 


— wa 


never have wiſdom. 


5 laws, 


inferior - 
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ſent at, any ſuch prohibited marriage, 


ſhall incur the penalties of the ſtatute 
of Vræmunire. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS oN GOVERN IMENT. 


ſome happy circumſtance, ſurmounts 
all obſtacles. This prince appears 
grand, becauſe he is compared to his 
predeceſſors; he would be nothing, 
if his actions were to be compared 
with the 1ndifpenfable duties of a 
man, who inprudenily encages alone 
to procure happineſs to his fubjects. 

This goveryment 3s agitated from 
its formation; for men, accuitomed 
to be free, have. pain in obeving @ 


maſter ;. but even theſe agitations, if 
they. do pot ſpeedily eftabliih public 


liberty, are Ron: treated as attempts, 
againſt it, and generally ſerve as a 
pretext 19 5 85 and to ſecure the 
power of the prince. We ſſhould not 
be aſtoniſhed at the infainous and 11- 
diculous proſcriptions, under the firſt 
Roman emperors. Actions the molt - 
indifferent became criminal. The 
more free the citizens had been, the 


more neceſſary it was to- haſten to 
deſtroy in 


ſlaves the ſentiment of 
ancient liberty. After ſome efforts, 
the people became too ipdolent and 
too ignorant to defend the ancient 
Content with the flighteſt ſa- 
tis faction after the greateſt injuries, 


all their expectations were placed in 


the hope of a happy ſuture, to con- 
ſole them for the afficting preſent; 

it may. be ſaid that they had a plea-. 
ſure in deceiving themſelves, as the 
ſlighteſt promiſe was ſufficient to give 


them trapquillity. 


When the prince, by ſowing diviſi- 


ons in the different orders of the ſtate, 


has means to ſeize on all the public 
power, and no longer fears his ſub-, 
jects; the moſt conſiderable citizens 
embrace the yoke, by baſeneſs, flattery, 
ambition, and avarice. The people, 
accuſtomed by fear and the example. 
of the great to obey mechanically, do 


not know if they are of the ſame 
ſpecies as their ſupporters or not, and 


at length believe that their deplorable 

ſituation is their natural ſtate. Their 

itupidity is regarded as the foundation; 

and ſurety of their repoſe and the 

public ſaſety. II by. chance they dil 1 
| "Ihe - 
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the liberty of breathing one moment 
in their miſery, they believe they re- 
ceive a favour, and hurried by their 
gratitude they never fail to load them- 
ſelves with freſh chains. Thence 
they no longer diſtinguiſh the intereſt 
of the nation from the paſſions and 
the whims of their maſter, Truth is 
proſ{Eribed and condemned to ſilence. 


Every ſubject, as indifferent to the fu- 


ture as to the paſt, blames and praiſes 
every thi ng 
men, but there is no longer any ſo- 
ciety, 
is to think of himſelf only. 
ſtate tubſiſts, it is becauſe it. has not 
ſtrength to diffolve itſelf; but, if an 
enemy ſhould riſe againſt it free 
from the tyranny of the ſame vices, 
nothing could prevent its ruin. 


Ariit tocracy, which confers the fo 


Vereign power ona few great familie: 

is conducted with more order, he 
plans are more followed, and there is 
more method in the government, than 
in that of which \ have juſt ſpoken, 
except the ſtate ſhould be divided be- 


tween two, parties which engeayour. 
mutually to deſtroy each other, to ob- 


tain the ſupreme rule. Its ſubjects 
depend more on the ſtability oft the 
laws, than rhe ſubjects of a deſpotic 
prince, Its allies are more faithful, 


becauſe its alliances are leſs uncertain, 


 Kevertheleſs the republic will not be 
fvarifung, 
by a fort of prodigy, do not temper 
the natural rigour of their yoke, aud 
do not indnce their {ubjects to believe 
that they have a country. 


We have never ſeen ariſtrocracy 


carried to ſuch a certain excels of 


violence and of harbariim, as have 
diſhonoured many princes; but have 


mankind occalion {or a Caligula ora 


Nero to be milerable? this kind of 
government is always more lufpi— 
cious, more jealous, more timid, than 
that of deſpotilm, 
more unjuſt. Will the patricians 


ſubjects, ſuffer patiently,. that the 
plebeiaus, born to obey, ſhould dare 
to have virtue, talents, intereſt, and 
conlide ration? VV ill {ociety flouriſh 
under a ſecret tyranny, 
preſiive in proportion as it 1s cxerciled 


There is an aſſerably of one. 


gecauſe the property of a ſlave 
7. THe. 


it the patrician tamilics, 


and conſequently | 
| , who 
were but lately ſeparated from their 


more op- 
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by the miniſtry of the laws, or at leaſt 
judicial forms > - 

If the particular inſtitutions of that 
kind of government authorizes the 
patricians to.have talents, and energy 
of genius, the paijions, will be more 


free; and the ſtate, continually vexed 
by cabals, intrigues, and parties, of, 


the great, will be in confuſion, till at, 


length oligarchy, or the tyranny. of 
gives place to the tyranny of, 
If ariſtocracy has taken mea»; 
ſures to prevent the aſcendancy that, 
one patrician family may bave over 


many, 


another, by its ſervices, its riches, and. 
its merit, the ſtate will not avoid the 
diſorders of a domeitrc revolution, 
but by falling into a ee and. 
thereby prepare a more eaſy conqueſt 
tor its enNeniics, 
lity of ariſtrocracy will not be pre- 


ſerved but by incommoding the nobles. 
in ſuch a manner that they cannot 


have, nor ſhew with impunity, fupe- 

rior talents. The ſecret and indirect 
means of intrigue will be alone held 
in honour, Nobody Wilt dare to ap- 
pear as they are. 1 hence every one 


will be debale: Fi and, at the firit teni- 


peſt, the republic, which was afraid of 


poſteſiing talents, will tail of pilots to. 


conduct the ſtate. ; 

In a democracy, the citizen, a always 
ditpoled to 
with liberty, fears 
ſelt a yoke, too neav y, by his own 


laws, and regards the magiſtrates as 


The 
no that they are truly ſo- 
gu; they will have flatterers, and 


the. IRE or his paſlions. 
people 
vereig 


conſequently all the prejudices and all- 


the vices of a deſpotic prince, In 
tie two governments of which I at 
firſt ſpoke, there is a want of activity: 


in the democracy, there is continual *. 
action which often becomes convul- 
It preſents. citizens ready to- 
_ devote themſelves to the public good, 
it gives a loul to the ſprings that pro- 


ve. 


duce heroilm ; but, for want of Jaws 
and knowledge, theſe ſprings are put 


in motion only by prejudice and the- 


paſſions. Such a people will never 
have a character; they will be always 
wavering and i1nconſtant, 


never be happy, becauſe they are al- 
ways in excels. Their liberty can- 
| | | | Wy 5 not | 


The neceſſary equa» 


confound licentiouſneſs. 
to impoſe on him 
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enemies. 


comes a hero in its defence. 


2 different policy. 
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not be ſupported but by continual re. 
volutions. All the eſtabliſhments, all 
the laws that may be deviſed to pre- 
ſerve it, will be ſo many faults by 
which other faults are repaired; thence 
the people will always be expoſed to 


become the dupe of an artful tyrant, or 


to fall under the authority of a ſenate, 
which will eſtabliſh an ariſtocracy, 
If democracy is more ſubject than 


the two governments of which I have 
ſpoken, to experience troubles and 


domeſtic revolutions, it is alſo more 


Proper to reſiſt the enterprizes of its 
Whilſt the citizens prefer 
their liberty to riches and to volup— 


tuoufneſs, they will never ſuffer them- 


felves to be oppreſſed by the greateſt 


misfortunes. Danger will fuſpend 
their diſſenſions, and unite their 
ſtrength. Each man, having loſt his 
all, if his country 1s ſubdued, be- 
Not one 
arm is uſeleſs, nor a ſingle talent loſt. 


Reſources increaſe, and patriotiſm 
ſupplies the place of laws, and the too 


feeble power of the magiſtrates. In 


Proportion as the government more 
and more inclines toward democracy, 
the republic will have more defenders. 


Ariſtocracy, having for citizens her 


nobles only, will defend itſelf with 
much leſs firmneſs than the popular 
but with a great deal 


government; 
more courage than deſpotilm, where 
only one ſingle perſon is intereſted in 
the preſervation of the ſtate. © 

This is a faithful picture of the 
three governments generally eſtabliſh- 
ed; thefe we find amongſt all the peo— 


ple of antiquity ; we ought not to be. 
then aſtoniſhed at the vaſt ſucceſlion 
of calamities that the tragical hiſtory 


of the ancients preſents to us. As the 
paſſions were the {oul of the world, 


the people muſt have been neceffarily 


expoſed to the moſt dreadful revolu- 
tions, and have mutually deſtroyed 


each other by the moſt cruel Wars.“ 
Every where "flavery was eſtabliſhed _ 


on the ruins of liberty; every where 
we behold empires invaded, ſubdued, 
and deſtroyed. 

But Jet us not be ſurprized into a 
belief that different climates require 
It is a falle doc- 
trine to believe that de/poti/m 25 broper 
far Roe Cries, 06703727 O03 + 
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tries, and a good policy to the intermediate 
regions. It is not true that the rays of 
the ſun, more or leſs perpendicular, 
more or lels oblique, ſhould have an 


influence on the form of government, 
that every people ought to have. It 


is not true that a form of governm ent 
which is the beſt in one country, 
ſronld be the worſt in another. Theſg 
erfors are oppoled by indiſputable 
facts. Did any revolutions happen 
in the order of the celeſtial bodies, 
or on the globe which we inhabit, 
when mankind ſaw flavery eſta blithed | 
in the provinces, where liberty had 


reigned with the greateſt glory; and 


when republics were formed in the 
very boſom of tyranny, 
In every country men will have 


reaſon, and a heart ſuſceptible of 
avarice, ambition, and voluptuouſ- 


neſs; and the fame government will 


be proper tor them: becauſe every 


where, they will have the ſame in- 
tereſt to defend againſt theſe pafſions, 
and to ſecure the empire of reaſon. 


I confeſs that the difference of cli- 


mate has an influence on our organs, 
and gives to the paſſions more or leſs 
energy and activity; but we muſt not 


thence conclude, that Aſia for exam- 


ple is deſtined to ſlavery and Europe 
to liberty. No; policy in Afia and in 
Europe onght to employ the ſame 
means, with different modifications, 
to eſtabliſh the happineſs of the peo- 
ple, and to prevent the diſorders and 
the ravages of the paſſions. The 
paſſions of- the Afiaſtics are env elop- 
ed, aud as it were benumbed, by ip 
dolence. l thence conclude that they 
have occaſion for a much leſs number 


of inſtitutions, than the Europeans, 
to form and to preſerve a republic, 


But both, whatever may be their pat- 


ſions, have an equal neceſſity, that 


their laws ſhould be impartial, and 
that the magiſtrates ſhould be obe- 
dient to them, In commaniting the 
citizens. 

Inder the equator as under the 


pole, if we deſire to be conſtantly. 


happy, we muſt not have a leſs guard 
againſt the paſſions of our neighbours 
than againſt our own. Whatever 
country man inhabits, ſociety is placed 
between two rocks, deſpotiſm and 
anarchy. The paſſions of the ma- 

giltratss 
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giſtrates conduct to one, the paſſions 
of the citizens lead to the other: con- 


ſequently there is not, nor can there 


be, a good form of government, but 
that which at the ſame time ſecures 
us frum two dangers with which we 
are threatened, 

The moſt celebrated, and the beſt- 
eſtabliſhes, people of antiquity, might 
have expected to have ſeen their re- 
public overturned; becauſe every one 
of them neglected ſome of the rules, 
the moſt eflential to its political pre- 
ſervation. But in the midſt of this 


fall of ſtates, which fucceeded each 


other, we mult remark, with what 
faciiity the people who were not free 


were ſubdued, whillt a city governed. 


by its laws topped, and ſometimes 
rendered vain, the projects of the moſt 
formidable conquerors. As ſoon as 
Seſoſtris appeared in Egypt, the af- 
irightened Eaſt acknowledged him 


for its conqueror and its ſovereign. 


Theſe people were incapable of re- 
nance, and, if 1 may fo ſay, an in- 


ſtant of wiidom and of courage in 


their enemies was ſufficient to ruin 
them. As ſoon as Cyrus appeared, 
Aſia was obedient to the dominion of 
Perſia. As ſoon as Alexander ſuc— 
ceeded Philip in Macedon, the mo- 
narchy of Cyrus was deſtroyed, As 
ſoon as a Roman republic was form- 
ed, kings 
tions ſubdued. 
people had for a long time ſubſiſted, 
becauſe they had not till then been 
attacked by enemies that had more 
valour or prudence than themſelves. 


On the contrary, with what a noble. 


defend themſelves, 


ere humiliated and na- 
All theſe conquered 
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nians had more difficulty to ſubdue 


ſome cities of Greece, than they had 


to become the maſters of all Aſia. 
Alia once conquered was for ever 
ſubdued ; Greece conquered was not 
ditheartened by its misfortunes. 
W hilit Alexander made Aſia trem- 
ble; Greece, difobedient to the yoke, 

endeavoured to free herſelf from it. 

All theſe ſtates yet found in them- 
elves ſufficient courage to reſiſt their 
own vices, and alſo many powerful 
princes, who had the art to ſow dif- 
cord amongſt them. The defire to be 


free ſubliſted, when liberty appeared | 


to be loſt without reſource, and it 
produced the league, or the confe- 
deracy of the Acheans, who could 
not be reduced, but by another re- 


public, deſtined to conquer every 


thing. 

With bk much pain did the only 
people, who knew how to conquer by 
principle and with method, triumph 
over Italy. Equi, Voilc: ans, Tuſ- 


cans, Samnites; theſe people though _ 
And | 

what was the fate of Carthage? This 

city, ſo humiliated by the battle of 


defeated were never ſubdued. 


Zama; and by the conditions of the 


peace that concluded the fecond Pu- 


nic war; this city, whole manners 


were {ov corrupted, and whole laws 


were become fo vicious, execrated alt 
that was noble and heroic ; 


to reſiſt the genius of the Roman re- 
Ps 


HIST ORICAL ACCOUNT OF SWITZERLAND. 


YWITZERLAND, or Swiſſerland, 
is bounded on the north by Swa- 

bia; on the eaſt by Tirol; on the 
ſouth by Savoy and the Milanele; 
and on the weſt by France; being a- 
bout 260 miles long, and 100 broad. 
It is divided into 13 cantons, Viz. 
Berne, Zurich, Schaffhauſen, Babl, 


Lucerne, Underwalden, Uri, Switz, 


Friburg, Zug, Soleure, Glaris, and 
Appenzel. 

Although the Switzers were long 
ſurrounded on all fides by powerſul 
and ambitious neighbours, ſuch as the 
houſe of Auſtria, che French, the 


King of Sardinia, and the late of 


Venice, yet, by a judicious exertion 
of their force and bravery, they not 


only preſerved their liberty againſt 


Every attempt to bring them under 


a foreign yoke during tive centuries, 
has have been formidable to the moſt. 
potent of their neighbours; it muſt 
be owned, however, that their moun- 


taiuous country has contributed not a 
little to ſecure to them this bleſſing ; 
ſo that theſe people ſerve to julfity, as 
well as to illuſtrate, the meaning of 
the poet, 


mountain nympb,. let Liberty: 
The 


e 
and fierce conſtancy did the free ſtates 


The Macedo- 


when. 
they ſaw themſelves on the brink of 
the precipice, they dared an attempt 


when he ſpeaks of The 


= X43; we ret 7 27 
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The Swiſs, who were a Gauliſh or 
Celtic people, were anciently Called 
Heſwetic ; and Helnotin, which received 
its name from them, was divided into 
four cantons or territories, Julius 


under the dominion of the Romans, 


dominion continued til the fifth cen- 
tury, when the country was over run 
by the Burgundians and Germans, 
and at length became united to the 
German empire; but about the year 
1300 the emperor Albert I. not only 
refnſed to confirm their ancient pri- 
vileges, without deizning to aſſign any 
cauſe for his refuſal, but ſet over 
Swiſs two noblenieh who were alik 
ſtigmatized for their avarice and arro- 
gance; their adminiſtration becoming 
| inſupportable, the people addreſſed 
their petitions and complaints to the 
_emperor, but without ſucceſs, 

Thas  countenanced, the tyrants 
gave a looſe to their defpotiſu. One 


of them, Onder, who was governor 
of Underwald, 


power, demanded that the ſame reſpect 
ſhould be paid to it as to himſelf, 


that 4 man named William Tell re- 
- fuſed to fubmit to this indignity. 
Griſler gave orders that he ſhould be 
brought before him; when, telling 
| Him that he had heard he was an ex- 
cellent markſman, he ae e 
him to ſhoot an arrow at an app! 

which he cauſed to be placed 750 
the head of Tell's ſon, declaring at 
the ſame time that if he failed to hit 
it he ſhould be hanged. Tell, though 
with a trembling hand, fruck off the 
apple without touching his ſon, and 
thereby ſaved his life; but Grifler 
| brace Ma the markſman, though 


the reaſon; on which the intrepid 


the other arrow he meant to have di- 
rected at the tyrant's heart. Griſler, 
Who had promiſed to give him his 
life on his acknowledging the truth, 
now ordered him to be boyad, and 
carried priſoner for life to a place on 


35 


Ca ſar firſt reduced the inhabitants 


who founded colonies there; and el 


the ſtory of. the apple, chiefly on 


the 


Denmark 
ſcepticilm concerning a piece of hif- 


, ſet his hat upon à pole 
at Altorft, and, in the wantonnets of 
But, 


| particular ſtory of the apple may be 
- The hiſtories of Swifferland relate, 


he was ordered to have but one arrow, 
ſtill retained one in his belt, demanded 


archer declared, that, had he been ſo 
unfortunate as to have killed his fon, 


the lake of Lucern; but Tell, happily 
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eſcaping ont of the boat in croſſing 


the lake, retired into the mountain S, 


where he waned for an opportunity 
of deftroying the tyrant, and at length 


ſhot him as he was paſſing along the 
road. The late Baron Haller, a few 


years before his death, publ. \(hed a 


pamphlet at Bern, in which he con» 
troverted the received opinion con- 


cerning the hiſtory of William Tell, 


and particularly the authenticity of 
the 
ground that the firſt writer who men— 
tioned it wrote 
years after the event, and becauſe a 
ſtory in every Circumſtance ſimilar, 
and varying only in the names of the 
parties and the ſcene of action, is told 
by Saxo-Grammaticus, in his Danith 
annals, and faid to have e in 
in the year 965. This 


tory which his conntrymen conſidered 
as the moſt ſacred verity, excited ſuck 
general relentment, that a remon- 


near two hundred. 


france was preſented tothe ſovereign . 


council of Bern, and the profane 
pamphlet was publicly burnt at Uri. 
however the credibility of the 


ſhaken by ſuch objections, yet the ge- 
neral hiſtory of William Tell is cele- 
brated in many old German ſongs, 


which are yet preſerved, tlie ancient 


dialect and ſimplicity of: which are 


ſuch as ID to raiſe the deeds they 
celebrate above all reaionable ſulpici- 
on; 0 conſtant traditions of the 
country likewiſe trongly ſupport the 
authenticity of Tel}? Beger hiftory. 
The people now univerfal 7 ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of the ty- 


rants, and the inhabitants of Uri, 
Schwitz, and Underwaid, who had 


from time immemorial poſſeſſed the 
right of being governed by their own 

magiſtrates, with other important pri- 
vileges, united in order to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity. For 
this purpole they choſe three com- 
manders, gentlemen of approved 
courage and. abfities; theſe were 
Wernber Stauffach, Waiter Furſt, 
and Arnold Melehfthal, who ſecreily 
agreed to ſurprile and demolich the 
caſtles in which tic imperial g govern- 
ors reſided. | 


T his reſolution Denn 2g 


adopted by 
the 
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the cantons, theſe three places joined 
again in a league for ten years, which 
gave birthtothe Helvetic confederacy. 
The emperor Albert, thinking this a 
proper time for totally reducing theſe 
places by force of arms, haſted to 
Baden to begin thepreparations; but, 
being on his return murdered by 
John of Hapſburg, the deſign was 
dropped till the houſe of Aultria in— 
vented another pretence for falling on 
the United Cantons. Thefe and other 


parts of Swilleriand adhering to the 


emperor Louis of Bavaria, Frederic 
ot Auſtria, his competitor, was ſo in- 
cenſed, that he put the inhabitants of 
Schwitz under the ban of the empire, 
becauſe during their conteſts with the 
abbey of Einſidlen, they had made 


ſome of the monks priſoners; they 
were accordingly excommunicated by 
the Biſhop of "Conſtance. Soon after, 


Leopold duke of Auſtria, in 1315, at- 
tacked the confederates with an army 


of 20,000 men; but was defeated at 
Morgarten in the canton of Schwitz, 


notwithftanding the whole Swiſs army 
did not amount to more than 1300 
men. Upon this event, on the eighth 


of December in the ſame year, they 


entered into a perpetual alliance. As 
this fignal victory was gained in the 
canton of Schwitz, and the men of 
that diſtrict particularly fignalized 


_ themſelves in the action, the other 


two cantons were from that time 
Joined to it by the common name of 


Switzers ; which name has been fince 
extended *© all the other cantons and 
their allies, on their being received 
The fir ets and in- 


into the union. 
trepidity with which the Switzers con- 
ducted themſelves in the recovery of 
their liberties, were equalled by no- 
thing but the moderation with which 
theybehavedto theirtyrannical rulers, 
whom they conducted out of their 
territories, and contented themſelves 
with exacting an oath from them, that 


they would never more ſet toot in that 


country. | 

In 1332 Lucerne acceded to this al- 
liance; in 1351 they were joined by 
Zurich and Glaris; 
number was increaſed, by their being 
joined by Zug and Berne. For the 


ſpace of 125 years this confederacy 
was compoſed only of theſe eight 
No. 71. 5 


vol. V. 


and in 1352 their 


30 
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cantons; but in 1481 Freyburg and. 


Solothurn, in 1501 Baſil and Schaff- 
haufen, were admitted into the confe- 


deracy; and in 1813 Appenzel alſo 


acceded to it. 
The federal union, however, ex- 


dating differences that might ariſe be- 


tween two or more towns or cantons, 


and in all other affairs they were left 
to their liberty, particularly with re- 
ſpect to concluding alliances with 


tendedno farther thanwas neceſſaryfor 
their mutual defence, and accommo- 


foreign powers, their granting aux 


iliaries, receiving ſubſidies, permitting 
a palſage to foreign troops, and alſo. 


in their tranſactions among each o- 
ther; as, the ſending of envoys to 
foreign ſtates, adjuſting the value of 


their coins, or calling them in, and 
other matters of public concern, 


though both in their foreign and do- 


meſtic affairs great pains were taken 


to produce an unanimity of opinion, 
in order to add the greater weight to 
Beſides, every town 
| and canton was in itſelf an independ- 
ebt ſtate, enjoying the privilege of 


their-reſolutions. 


modelling its own. form of govern- 


ment, 


and of making laws, without | 
any obſtruction from the other mem- 
bers of the confederacy. | 


Thus the whole Helvetic done 


de racy properly conſiſted of thirteen 
diſtinct republics, or free ſtates, unit- 
ed by oath for their mutual ſecurityx 
For ſome centuries it 
ſupported itſelf inanabſolute freedom 
and independency; made wars, con- 


and defence. 


cluded treaties, received and ſent en- 
voys from and to the ſeveral Euro- 


pean powers ; entered into alliances 

with them; giving what form they 
thought proper to their conſtitution ; 
enacted laws and ordinances, both in 
temporal and ſpiritual affairs; and 


5 — 


exerciſed all the various preroyanyes: 


of ſovereignty. 


By the peace of Weſtphalia i in 1648, 


the Helvetic con federacy was acknow- 


ledged to be a free ſtate, even by the 
emperor and empire; at which time 


they were ſo addreſſed by the French 


king, the King of Great Britain, the 


» 


King of Sweden, the King of Prufſlia, 


and the Pope. 


The United Cantons 


in rank were reGkoned next to Venice. 


To them belonzed in common 21 
| palliages; ater 
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balliagee, two towns, and the like num. 
ber of lordſhips. Eleven other free 
Helvetian republics were united, ei— 


ther with the whole confederacy, or 


with particular ſtates. 
The form of government in the 
ſtates of the Helvetic republic was in 


ſome ariſtocratical, and in others de- 


mocratical. Two of the former had 
ſupreme heads, who were princes of 
the empire; as the biſhop of Baſil, 
and abbot of St. Gall, both allies. 
The ariſtocratical governments were 


the cantons of Zurich, Baſil, and 


Schaff hauſen, with ſome incorporated 
Places, as the towns of St. Gall, 
Muhlhauſen, and Biel, which are 


governed by fix burgomaſters; the 
cantons of Berne, Lucerne, Friburg, 
and Solothurn or Soleure, over which 


were appointed juſticiaries; and Neu- 


enburg and Geneva, where the ſu— 
preme power was lodged in bailiffs. 
The democratical form of govern., 
ment prevailed in the fix cantons of 
Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Gla- 
ris, and Appenzel, which were under 


the direction of landammen, and al{o 


with ſome variation in eight acceding 
places, as, the Griſons and the Valais; 
but in all of them every male from 
ſixteen years of age had a vote. 
Whether the government were ariſto— 
Cratical, democratical, or mixed, ab- 


ſolute or limited, a general ſpirit of 
liberty pervaded and actuated the 
ſeveral conſtitutions. 1 8 
The revenues of the ſtates were 


the uſual imports, tythes, annual in- 
comes, payments annexed to the ſo- 


vereignty, and their ſubſidies. 

A general diet of the cantons uſu- 
ally met once a year, and generally 
continued litting not more than a 


month. Their buſineſs was to con- 


ſider of the methods moſt proper to 


be taken for the common good and 


ſafety of the whole Helvetic body. 


Beſides which annual diet, each can- 
ton had the liberty of ſummoning an 
extraordinary one; or a foreign mi- 
niſter might convoke one. 


he diet 
was compoſed of two deputies from 
each canton, who ranked according to 
The ab- 
bot of St. Gall and town of Bienne 


ſent their deputies to it as allies. One 
of the deputies from Zurich always 


lows, 


A. D. 


"2204 Bali os 
1481 Freyburgh = 


1513 Appenzel - Mixed 
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uſed to preſide on theſe occaſions, 
Beſides theſe general diets, there 
were two particular ones: the one 
held at Arrow, in which were ſettled 
the concerns of all the Proteſtant 
cantons; the other at Lucern, in 


which the Roman Catholic cantons: 


tranſacted the aftairs of their body. 
If the thirteen cantons ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to a foreign court, they did not 
delegate one man to repreſent them 
all, but each canton appointed its 
own ambaſſador, to ſhew its diſtinct 
and independent ſtate. _ 

The order of the thirteen cantons, 
and the æra of their reception into 
the Helvetic confederacy, 1s as fol- 
The quota of troops to be 
furniſhed by each canton in caſe of 


war was fixed in the year 1668, in or- 
der to form a contederate army of 
9,600 men, and 1s here annexed. In 


caſe the public exigences ſhould at 
any time require a farther augmen— 
tation of troops, the ſame proportion 
was to be obſerved in furniſhing them. 
The erght ancient Cantons. OLE 
DO Religion. Men. 
1351 Zurich - - Reformed 1400 
1352 Berne - Reformed 2000 


1332 Lucerne - - Catholic 1200 
1315 Uri Catholic 400 
1315 Schwitz - - Catholic 600 
1315 Underwalden Catholic 400 
1352 Zug - - Catholic 406 
1351 Glaris - - Mixed 400 
The froe new Cantons. 5 


Reformed. 400 
Catholic 800 
1481 Soleure - - Catholic- 600 
1501 Schaff hauſen Reformed 400 
600 


1 Total | 9,600 


8 Mr. Stanyan, who ſeemed to have 
ſtudied the government of the Swiſs, 


as well as the genius of the people, 


with great 1mpartiality and diſcern- 


ment, paſſed the ſevereſt cenſure up- 
on their corrupt adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The code of Charles V, 
which is known by the name of © the 
Caroline code,” formed in each of 
the republics the principal baſis of 


the penal laws. Mr. Coxe ſays much 


tao great a latitude was allowed to the 
judges. The regulations reſpecting 
ng a 
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their priſons the ſame traveller much 
commends. Criminals were there con- 
fined in wholeſome and ſeparate 
wards, and brought to trial ſoon 
after their commitment. The trial 
by torture was not aboliſhed till the 
French came among them in the pre- 
ſent year. Drunkenneſs, ſtupidity, 
and mercenary valour, which are the 


defects commonly charged upon them, 


he takes great pains to clear them of. 
Their women, he aſſerts, want no 
_ charms either in their perſons or con- 
verſation ; eſpecially in the three moſt 
poliſhed cantons of Berne, Freyburg, 


and Soleure or Solothurn. e 


The two prevailing religions were 
the Calviniſtical and Romiſh; the 
former profeſſed by four cantons, five 
annexed places, and three govern- 
ments: the latter eſtabliſhed in ſe— 
ven cantons, three incorporated diſ- 
tricts, twelve governments, and the 
like number of protected places. In 
two cantons, among the Griſons, five 
governments, and two protected 


places, both religions were on an 
Each town, place, 


equal footing. 
and ſtate, had its own particular con- 
ſtitution, for the management of its 
churches, ſchools, c. „ 

As to the produce of Switzerland, 
that part of the canton of Berne to 
the eaſt of the lake of Geneva, toge- 
ther with the cantons of Uri, Switz, 
_ Underwalden, Glaris, Appenzel, and 
part of the canton of Lucerne, con- 
fiſt of ſtupendous mountains, whoſe 
tops are {aid to be from nine thou- 
ſand to twelve thouſand feet above 
the level of the ſea, conſiſting of 
craggy inacceſſible rocks, of which 
Tome are quite bare, While others are 
always covered with ice and ſnow. 
Among the mountains are many ex- 
cellent medicinal and other ſprings, 
cold and warm baths, water- falls, 
craggy precipices, deed narrow val- 
leys, and caverns. They yield allo a 


great variety of herbs, thickets, and 


buſhes, in the upper parts; and in 
the lower, rich paſtures and woods, 
The higheſt are thoſe in the canton 


of Uri. 


brooks and rivers. 
are towns, villages, woods, vineyards, 
aud corn-lands. Both on the moun- 


hot in >the latter. 


the other. 


worked are a few iron ones. 


Thun, Brien, 


Many of the valleys are 
covered with lakes, or watered by 
In fome of them 


10 * 


tremely cold in winter; but in ſum- 


mer it is very pleaſant, cool, and re- 


freſhing on the former, but exceſſively 
Sometimes it is 
winter on the north ſide of a moun- 
tain when it is ſummer on the other 


nay, flowers may be gathered ſome- 


times with one hand, and ſnow with 


and ſnow often fall from them in win- 


ter, and do a great deal of damage; 
and moſt of the ſtreams and rivers 
take their riſe from the thawing of 


the ice and ſnow on their ſides and 
tops. 
of the clouds, with which they are 
commonly enveloped, the inhabitants 
can, tor the moſt part, pretty exactly 


foretel the changes of the weather, 


The lower parts of Switzerland are 


very pleaſant and fertile, being diver- 
ſiſied with vineyards, 


meadows, and paſture grounds. The 
ſands of the rivers yield gold-duſt, 


particularly thoſe of the Rhine, the 
Emmet, and the Aar, the Reuſs, the 
Arve, und the Inn. 
this country being generally found to 


be brittle, the only mines 2 are 


lower parts of Switzerland they ſow 


rye, oats, barley, ſpelt, flax, and 
hemp. Wines of various ſorts are 
alſo produced in ſome of them, with 
In the valleys 


a variety of fruits. 
they cultivate ſaffron with ſucceſs. 


The Switzers derive their principal 
ſubliſtence from their flocks and herds 


of cattle, which in ſummer graze 
upon the mountains. 


Berne and 93 in the canton of 
Friburgh. 


are alſo bred here. Beſides the a- 


| bove mentioned rivers, the Rhone 
and the Telin have their ſources in 


this country. The lakes are very 


numerous; but the chief are thoſe of 
Zurich, 
Conftance, and Lu- 


Geneva, Neufchatel, Biel, 


cerne. Both rivers and lakes a- 


bound with fiſh, and afford a cheap 


water carriage. Switzerland is not 


fo populous as many other countries 


in Europe the total number of the 
inhabitants is computed at two mil- 


lions. 
1 he 
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tains and in the valleys the air is ex. 


Prodigious maſſes of ice 


From the riſing or deſcending. 


corn-ftelds,. 


The metals of 


In the 


Their cheeſe 
is much eſteemed, eſpecially that of 


Great numbers of horſes 
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and rivers. 


Prince Eugene, beſieged the p] 
the 19th of june, 1787 
began to batter the place; nor was 
there ever a more terrible ſpectacle 
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The language generally ſpoken 
here is the German, in which alſo all 


public affairs were tranſacted; but in 
thoſe parts of the country that bor- 


der on Italy or France, a corrupt 
French or Italian prevails. 
education of youth there is an uni— 
verſity at Baſil, and academies at Zu- 
rich, Berne, Lauſanne, and Geneva; 
there are alſo ſocieties among them 
for the improvement of the German 
| language, and the ſciences. | 
The principal manufactures are 
ſnuff and tobacco, linen of ſeveral 


| ſorts, lace, thread, ſilk, and worlted 
_ ſtockings, neckcloths, cotton ſtuffs, 


gloves, handkerchiefs, ſilks of ſeve- 
ral ſorts, gold and filver brocades, a 

variety of woollen manufactures, hats, 
paper, leather of all ſorts, earthen 
wares, porcelain, toys, watches, 
clocks, and other hardwares, &c, 
The trade of Switzerland 1s greatly 
promoted by many navigable Jakes 
In ſome of the above 
manufactures, and in cheeſe, butter, 
ſheep, horſes, black cattle, hides, and 


ſkins, the exports are conſiderable; ; 


and as the imports are chiefly grain 


and ſalt, with ſome American and 


Aſiatic goods, there is probably a 
large balance in their favour. In 


| ſame parts of Switzerland drefs is re- 


ſtrained by ſumptuary laws. * | 
The public revenues were in general 


very inconſiderable, ariling chiefly 
from the uſual regalia, appropriated 


every where to the ſovereign, the 
demeſnes, and public granaries, 
voluntary contributions, the ſale of 


ſalt, and a land-tax; in the Proteſtant | 


SIEGE AND BATTLE 


ELGRADE is one of the moſt 
famous cities in Europe, and 


well known as being the key of Hun- 


gary, whereby the infidelsare let into 
Chriſtendom, or the Chriſtians may 


_ have admiſſion into the dominions of 


the Purk. The Imperial army, under 
Jace on 


beheld in war. Six and twenty pieces 


of heavy cannon played on the caltle 
all 7 and at night theſe were ſuc- 


— 


For the 


fell in the retreat. 


July 23 they 
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cantons, from the church-lands alſo 
that were ſeized at the Reformation, 
Except in Zurich, Berne, Baſil, and 
Schatt hauſen, where the people are 
more induſtrious, havea greater trade, 
and are richer than in the others, they 
defray the ga, charges, and that 
1 
The cantons never kept any ſtand- 
ing troops, except for a few garri— 
ſons; ; but their militia was reckoned to 
be the beſt regulated of any in Eu- 
rope. Every male from 16 to 69 was 
enrolled, and about one-third of them 
regimented, They muſt all provide 
themſelves with arms, clothing, and 
accoutrements, and appear on the 
ſtated days for exerciſe. With re- 
ſpect to their character, they are a 
brave, honeſt, hoſpitable, hardy, peo- 
ple; very true to their engagements, 
friendly, and hamane. In their per- 
ſons they are generally tall, robuſt, 
and well-made; but theircomplexions 
are none of the beſt, and thoſe that 
live in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains are ſubject to wens. 
Every account agrees in informing ; 
us, that, in their late conflict with the 
French, the Swiſs evinced the moſt 
intrepid courage even in the laſt ex- 
tremity. Steger, a magiſtrate at 
Berne, though at the advanced age of 
$3 years, inſiſted upon being carried 
at the head of the Berneſe army, and 
Above 80 youths 
of Berne perſiſted for a length of 
time in defending a ſtreight: they 
killed 2 great number of the French 
troops, and fell gloriouſly with arms 
in their "Hands. | 


or BELG 3RADE, 1715. 


ceeded by fifteen mortars, Indeed 
nothing could be more terrible than 
to ſee in the night fires breaking out 

in ſeveral places, and to hear the cries 
of the unhappy people, who neither 
knew were to fly nor where to con- 

ceal themſelves. For the two firſt 
days the garriſon did not omit firing 
upon the Germans with as much vi- 

gour, though not with the ſame ef- 
tect; but atter that time moſt of their 


Pieces were diſmounted, and the town 


looked rather like a decayed city 


than the preſent metropolis of a great 


province. 
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province, It was not the ſame on 
the land fide; the fortifications there 
reſiſted the thunder of the imperial 
_ cannon for many days longer; but 
the garriſon would notwithſtanding 
Have loſt all the hopes of they had 


not depended more on the ſuccours 


from Adrianople than on any defence 
themſelves were able to make. The 
Grand Signior, to ſay the truth, had 
made all the efforts they could expect 
to ſet on foot an army ſufficient to re- 
lieve Belgrade. The contingents of 
Aſia and Africa were doubled; he 
withdrew from the Morea and Dal- 
matia the greateſt part of the troops 
_ employed there ; ; they marched with 
all imaginable expedition to the fron- 


tiers, and they no ſooner arrived there 


than they received orders to march 
with the utmoſt expedition towards 
this important fortreſs, and to fight 
the Imperialiſts, in caſe they did not 
_ raiſe the ſiege on their approach. 

On the firſt of Auguſt the grand 
army of the Turks arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the Imperialiſts, 


ſtretching their right to the Danube 


and their left towards the Save ; but 
at a conſiderable diſtance from that 


river they began inſtantly to throw 


up works to cover themſelves, and 
wrought with great diligence all 
night. The ground they encamped 
on was by far more elevated than that 
of the Imperialiſts; and though it 
was of a prodigious extent, eſpecially 
in depth, yet, from the ſituation of it, 

almoſt the whole of it ſtood in view. 


It was certainly a very dreadful light, 


and might have inſpired almoſt any 
army with apprehenſions. 
vilions red and green, which by thou- 


ſands covered all the little hills and 


vallies in the neighbourhood, and 
were intermixed with great corps on 
duty, great guards of horſe, prodi- 
gious numbers of waggons, and a 


very numerous artillery, preſented 


nothing to their eyes but difficulties 
almoſt inſuperable. However the ſol- 
diers, who never reflect, inſtead of 
being affrighted, diverted themſelves 
with ſhewing one to the other the 
— fineſt tents and the richeſt pavilions ; 
from thence they fell to quarrelling 
and diſputing about their ſhares, and 
could e * who ſhould ave 
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this, and who ſhould have that. The 


Imperial generals ſaw this with plea- _ 
ſure, and looked upon it as the omen 


Cam p; 


The pa- 
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of victory, Yet there was an un- 
lucky circumſtance, with reſpect to 


the army of the Imperialiſts, which 


was, that it was now very much di- 


miniſhed; at the opening of the cam- 
paign it was above eighty thouſand 


ſtrong, whereas by the middle of 


Auguſt it was reduced to leſs than (ix- 
ty thouſand, the reſt being either kil- 
led or rendered incapable of ſerving. 
For four weeks together a dyſentery 


had made great havock in the army, 
and, inſtead of decreaſing, ſeemed to 
grow worſe every day, Every even- 


ing they buried hundreds, and each 
battalion had behind it a church-yard 


of the ſame extent of ground it was 
encamped on. It was the ſame thing 


with reſpect to the horſes ; they died 
They 
had not been at all fatigued, for, ex 
cept very eaſy forages, they had done | 


too in as aſtoniſhing a manner. 


nothing but their ordinary duty : in 


ſhort, it grew ſo bad, that full one 


half of the cavalry were diſmounted. 


But Prince Eugene was not diſcourag- 


ed; he cauſed ſtrict watches to be 
polted on the Turkiſh camp, in hopes 


that either. ſome miſunderſtanding : 


would ariſe among their general of- 
ficers, or that through want of pro- 


viſions they would be obliged to de- 
neither of theſe were unrea- _ 


ſonable expectations, and yet neither 
of them came to pals. The Turks 


lived very frugally; and, though they 
had a hundred and fifty thouſand 


horſe in their camp, yet they were 


not embarratled for forage; a {mall 


quantity of corn and a Handful of 


chopped ſtraw is ſufficient for one of 
their horſes, ſo that they did not eat 


fer diem as much as 50,000 German 
horſe would have done. 


His ſerene highneſs, finding that 


the multitude of the enemy did not 


| hinder their ſubſiſtence, that his own 
army diminiſhed daily, and that it was 


impoſſible for him to receive any re- 


inforcement, reſolved to march out 
of his intrenchments and attack the 
enemy. There was another conſide- 


ration which determined him thereto, 
which was this; he ſaw that for two 
"wins 2 8 the Turks had been 
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making the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 

eneral attack. His highneſs ſaw 

«there was no time to be loſt, and the 
only way to prevent their deſigns from 
taking effect, was to execute without 
more ado his own. 8 

The whole of the Prince Eugene's 

army might amount to ſixty thouſand 
men, but the two lines which were 
alone concerned in the battle did not 
amount to above forty thouſand. One 
wer, is very remarkable, that, not- 
with 
_ Fiority of the Turks, the German 
army were perfectly eaſy ; the ſoldiers 
ſhewed an ardor abſolutely unaccoun- 
fable, and wiſhed each other joy-on 
the orders for fighting, This the 
friends of his highneſs attributed to 
their confidence in their general, 
Founded in an opinion, that whatever 
he directed muſt of conſequence ſuc- 
ceed. Thoſe of another way of think- 


ing attributed this ſpirit in the ſol- 


diery to a very different cauſe ; they 
ſaid they were weary of being can- 
nonaded on both ſides, and having 
their brains beat out without having 
any opportunity of defending or re- 


venging themſelves ; that, as there 


was no way of getting out of this ugly 


fituation but by fighting, they were 


glad to fee it come to that while they 
were yet enough to form an army, 
and that they exhorted each other to 
behave bravely, becanſe the loſs of 
victory would be attended with con- 
ſequences the moſt ſhameful and the 
moſt fatal, viz. either of being made 


riſoners of war, or being put to the 


Tword in their camp. | 
I) he volunteers in the army were ſo 
numerous, that ſome adviſed Prince 


Eugene to form them into a ſeparate 


body; but this was found impractica- 
ble on account of their different qua- 
lities and views, for ſome were princes, 
Tome noblemen, ſome ſoldiers of for- 


tune; and again many ſerved in par- 


ticular regiments in hopes of obtain- 


ing commands, and feveral were ex- 


perienced officers, and had great com- 
mands, but came there merely to diſ- 
play their zeal, by expoling their 
perſons againft the Turks. Among 
the perſons of the firſt rank were the 


Electoral Prince of Bavaria, and 


_ Prinee Ferdinand his brother, Prince 


. 


anding this extraordinary ſupe- 


their retrenchments. 
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Emanuel of Portugal, the Count de 
Charolois, the Prince de Dombes, 
the Hereditary Prince of Anhalt Def. 
fan, with Prince Leopold Maximi- 
lian, a Prince of Saxony, a Duke of 
Holſtein, two Princes of Ligni, the 
Prince of Pons, and the Chevalier de 


Lorrain his brother. 


Phe whole army was in battalia by 
one in the morning, (Auguſt 16,) at 
which time there was the deepeſt ſi- 
tence in both camps; the Turks were 
very intent on their diſpoſitions for 
an attack, and had not the leaſt no- 


tion of being themſelves attacked, 


when the Imperialiſts marched out of 
The night, 
which was very clear, would have 
diſcovered their march, but about 
the time they began to move there 
fell a thick fog, which covered them 
like a cloud. The firſt line advanc- 
ed, favoured by this accident, for two . 
hours, flowly and, without beat of 
drum, the right having orders to ex- 
tend itſelf towards the bonnet before 
the Imperial camp, that it might be 


ſuſtained by the artillery on that 


work; the left, where it was ex 
zected the ſtreſs of the battle would 
e, was ordered to extend itſelf into 


the plain ; the foot advancing in the 


middle, the fog all this time encreaſ- 
ed, ſo that at laſt the ſoldiers could 


ſcarcely ſee a yard before them. 
What had hitherto been an advantage 


proved now a detriment to the Im- 
perialiſts, for the right wing not be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh the bonnet be- 
fore their own camp, fell in mal-a- 
propos with the head of one of the 
Turkiſh trenches; both ſides were ſur- 
priſed. The Turks however made 
a briſk diſcharge, and then fell a 


ſcreaming and crying in ſuch a man- 


ner as alarmed indeed, but alſo con- 


founded, their own army, which like 


wiſe tell to ſhouting and crying, ran 
in a hurry to their arms, and, in as 
great a hurry advanced towards the 


Imperial camp. The Imperialiſts en- 


deavoured to take their poſts, but 

were forced to grope and feel for 
them; and, as one error is generally 
followed by another, the infantry on 
the right, regulating their march by 


the cavalry, ſtrayed out of the line 


after them, and left à void in the 
5 Centre 
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centre capable of affording room to 
ſeveral battalions. | 

In ſpite of all this, the engage- 
ment which began on the right ſoon 
became general : the left wing fought 
without ſeeing its enemies; they 
heard each other, and that was 

enough ; they fired and advanced ; 
fired again, received the enemy's fire, 


and advanced (till; this however gave 


the Germans great advantage, be- 


cauſe they were regular troops, and 


knew what they did. The Turks on 
the other hand were all in confulion ; 
ſuch as had courage knew not how to 
uſe it, and fuch as had none knew not 
how to fly. When they came to fight 
hand to hand, ſome of the German 


corps acted very imprudently, from a 


falſe notion of bravery; they puſhed 
forward before they could be ſup— 


| loped and cut to pieces, without do- 


cauſe. However on the whole, the 


Imperialilts every where gained 


ground, the infantry did wonders, 


they kept clole in their ranks, and 
overturned every thing that ſtood in 
It would be great injuſ- 


their way. 
tice not to alcribe this in ſome mea- 
ſure to the prudence of their officers : 
they had however belides, all the ad- 
vantages they could either hope or 


wiſh; they never perceived their 
_ enemies nor were perceived by them, 


till the muzzles of their muſkets were 


at the breaits of the Turks, who were 
utterly unprepared ; fo that every diſ- 


charge did prodigious execution, and, 


before the remaining Turks could. 
fire, they had either bayonets in their 
breaſts or their brains beat out by a 


clubbed muſket. No German ſoldier 
moved a ſtep before his companion in 

the centre, which ſecured them from 
the miſchief which had happened in 
the left, and which put it out of the 
power of the Turks to make even a 


tolerable reſiſtance. Multitudes were 


at work in the trenches when the 
fight began, and as they endeavoured 
to get out the Imperialiſts cut them 


down. Ina word, the laughter * 


mongſt them was great, and the con- 
fuſion {till greater, 

The cavatry on the right as well as 
on the left were not {0 ſucceſsful; the 
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ground before them was every where 


cut through with trenches, the fog 


made it ſo dark they could ſcarcely 
perceive them, and, while theſe ob- 


ſtacles obliged them to advance but 
ſlowly, the Turkiſh artillery incom- 


moded them very much. Theſe how- 
ever were not the only misfortunes 
they met with: 
out of their camp, ran by chance 
into the void before-mentioned, and 


thereby cut off the right wing from 


the reſt of the army, and fell on the 


flanks of both. About this time the 


fog ſuddenly cleared up, and the air 


| became perfectly ſerene; this proved 
the ruin of the Turks. The ſecond 
line advanced upon thoſe who had 
puſhed through the firſt, routed them, 
drove them back to their retrenche 


ments, and filled up the void at once. 
ported, and were conſequently enve- 


The Imperial army, perceiving now 


the advantages they had gained in the 
ing any great ſervice to the common 


dark, clamoured avainlt their of- 


ficers for not leading them on. His 


Serene Highneſs Prince Eugene and 
the reſt of the general officers, in or- 


der to pacity them, were forced to 
explain the whole of their diſpoſi- 
tions, and then the troops ſtood quiet- 
ly under the Turkiſh fire, till, all 
things being in order, the ſignal was 


given to advance, The right wing 


poſſeſſed itſelt inſtantly of the batte- 


ries which had been playing upon 


them all the morning, and, without 
moving tarther, turned their own 
cannon on the infidels, and ſcoured 
185 retrenchments, which immediate- 


ly after they carried ſword in hand, 
The troops on the left endeavoured 
to do as much, but they were not able 


to effect it with the ſame eaſe; the ene- 
my were ſtrong on that ſide, and thoſe 
who fled from the right encreaſed 
their numbers to ſuch a degree that 
they charged the Imperialiſts with 


prodigious weight. The Germans 


ſuſtained this hock, though with 


great loſs, without reclining a yard, 
and, notwithſtanding they were en- 


feebled, advanced on the Turks when 
they found the fury of their attack, 

abate. They then puſhed them from 
trench to trench, till on a ſudden 


they tound the battle was to begin 
again. 


heavy 


the Turks, puſhing 


Behind thoſe troops there 
was à battery of eighteen pieces of 
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heavy cannon: the Germans cried out, 
that they would make themſelves 
maſters of it; but advancing nearer 
there appeared 20,000 foot and ro, ooo 
ſpahi's in excellent order. The Im- 
perialiſts were conſtrained to halt, in 


order to form and to draw breath, | 
the cannon playing upon them all the 


time. After ſome minutes they ad- 
vanced again, the infantry with their 
muſkets on their ſhoulders, the horſe 
ſword in hand. The janizaries be- 
haved at firſt very well, but when 


they faw the Germans, who were 


vexed with the cannon- ſhot, throw 
themſelves all at once on the battery, 
and creep through the embraſures, 
they were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, 
and knew not what to do; the caval. 
ry in the mean time trod down the 
Fpahi's, and, by the weight of their 
horſes, carried all before them. This 
buſineſs was bloody, but it ended en- 
tirely in favour of the Imperialiſts, 
the remains of this corps of infidels 
retiring towards the grols. of their 
army in the plain. 

The entrenchments were now forc- 
ed, the troops were much fatigued, 
and yet there ſeemed to be but little 
done. The Turks, to the number 
of 150,000, were forming in the pain, 
and there ſeemed to be no reaſon to 
queſtion that a new engagement would 
enſue. The Imperialiſts prepared for 
it, the horſe and foot repaired to their 
reſpective polls, and then began to 
move in battalia towards the Turks, 
who remained firm and in good order 
in the plain. When they arrived 


however within muſket-ſhot, the ja- 


nizaries threw down their arms and 
ran away, the reſt of the troops with 


ple, leaving their ſtandards, tents, 


artillery, and baggage, all behind 
them. The Imperialifts now thought 


the buſineſs all over, when a body of 


ſpahi's and Tartars took it in their 


heads to fall upon three regiments of 


horſe and dragoons, which put them 


into diſorder: they were preſently 
ſuſtained by the fire of the retrench- 
ments, and two regiments of dragoons 
advancing to flank the Turks ; ; they 
made as quick a retreat as could have 
been wiſhed. This happened about 
ten in the morning 87 and was the laſt 
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ſcene of this important action; for 
the Turks, when once out of ſight of 
the field of battle, thought of nothing 
bur getting away as faſt as they could. 
The Germans had now leiſure to 
ſurvey their camp, which looked like 
a large city well furniſhed with pro- 
viſions, and crowded with ammuni- 
tion ; all the tents were new, as were 


likewiſe their waggons and equipage, 
and even their artillery. 


As to the 
number of the dead, it was never 
computed, but without doubt the 
Turks loſt here a multitude of men ; 
they lay in heaps, the Germans rolled 
them into their own trenches, cover- - 
ed them with the .works they had 
thrown up, and gave themſelves no 
more trouble about them. 

The royal booty conſiſted in a hun- 
dred and thirty-one braſs cannon, 
thirty mortars, of which ſome threw 
bombs of two hundred pounds weight, 
twenty thouſand cannon-bullets, three 
thouſand bombs, three thouſand gre- 
nades, ſix hundred barrels of powder, 
hr hundred barrels of lead, fifty- 

o colours, nine horſe-tails, 


t four 


trumpets, a great drum of the jani- 


zaries, a ſmaller drum, a great ket- 
tle-drum of copper, a ſmaller one, 
and two pair of the ordinary ſize. 


All the reſt of the camp was aban— 


doned to the ſoldiers ; but, that this 
might occaſion no diſorder, his high- 
neſs gave directions that the camp 
ſhould be pillaged by detachments, 


which marched each in its turn. They 


found, without diſpute, prodigious 
riches ; for the ſultan emptied his 
coffers to ſupply this army, which 
was by far the moſt numerous of any 


let on foot ſince the famous ſiege of 
great readineſs followed their exam- 


Vienna. 

The Lieut. Veldt-marſhal Count 
de Hauben was killed upon the ſpot ; 
the Marſhal-count de Palfi was dan- 
gerouſly wounded ; as was likewiſe 
Prince Frederic of Wirtemberg; Ge- 


neral Wallis and ſeveral colonels 


were alſo wounded, and Gen. Dal- 
berg died of his wounds. The loſs 
however was not very great, conſider- 
ing the ſignal victory obtained. It 
conſiſted, as appeared from the liſts, 
of 1846 men ſlain, and 3282 wound- 
ed. In all 5128, of 1 2000 re · 
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SELECT 
CHANGE For A GUINEA. 
From Dibdin's « Kizzc AND QUEEN.“ 

ACK Binnacle met with an old thipmate, 

That ſail'd with him "board of the 
Thunder, 

And they talk'd of their pranks at a pretty 

| round rate, 

And made all the hearkeners wonder; 

For, though brave at ſea, when you get 
him athore; | 

A tar often turns out a ninny, 
For now he mult jog, 
His leave's out with his grog: 

Here, houſe, what's to pay; come; ſport 
us the ſcore, | 

Hand us over the change for a guinea, 

For a ſailor's life is a roaring lite, | 

He laughs while the winds and the waves 
are at ſtrife, 

So ſafe on ſhore _ 
He can pay his ſcore, 
And ſport the ſplendid guinea. 


The landlord's ſweet daughter now comes 
in his view, 

Up to tars when they get inte harbour; 

Her ſhoes are morocco, her petticoat's blue, 

Her wig is juſt come from the barber, 


Jack ſtares in her face with a whimſical 5 


phiz 
Reviews her, and jooks like a ninny ; 3 
For each chalk on his ſcore 
She counts two or more; 


He fix'd on her eyes while the penetrates his, 


And cheats him while changing his guinea. 
For a ſailor's life is a carelels lite, 


He ſings while the waves and the winds are 


at ſtrife, 
To be cheated on-ſhore, 
While, to pay his ſcore, 
He ſports the ſplendid guinea, 


Here's twp eighteen pennorths, that's five 


and a kick ; 

Three pennorth of 'bacco a ſhilling; 
For 4 i pm 'bacco-box, quite pan and 

ick, | 

Half-a-crown, and a tizzy the filling. 

Jack hears not a, word, chucks her under 

the chin, 

Lord, how can vou he ſuch a 
Let me reckon your ſcore: 
For two f1x-pennorths more, | 

Two hogs, and three ſimons for what to 
come in; 

So there's three ſhillings out of a guinea, | 

For a ſailor's lite is a roaring life, 

He whiſtles while billows and winds are at 
ſtrife ; 

From the landlords long ſhore, 

For a five-ſhilling ſcore, 

To get three ſhillings out of a guinea. 

VoL. IV. No. 71. | 


a Ninuy 3 ? 


POETR-Y. 


Well, well, cries out Jack; you know figures 
and ſuch; 


I dare ſay you're right, Miſtreſs Moggy : : 


All my wonderment is we ſhould tip off 


ſo much 
In the time, and yet never get groggy- 
But no ſailor at toſs-pot e'er yet play'd 
amiſs, | 
Then he's cunning, and never a ninny, 
Come, put round the grog, | 
For away we muſt jog 


So now, my dear girl, if you'll give me a 


Kkiſs, | 
You may pocket your change for a guinea, 
For a ſailor's life is a careleſs life; 


He minds neither billows nor winds at ſtrife z 


But pays his ſcore 
With ſpirit on-ſhore, | 
And that's all the uſe of a guinea, 
KLE: 06 + {4% 


On the DEATH of Mr. Wm. WAR DELLA 
late of Ly xN. 


«6 N rejoiee! ye ſpirits of the 


bleſt 
Who dwell in peace and harmony. above, 
A kindred ſpirit ſeeks eternal reſt, 
Hail him with praiſes to the realms of 
love.“ | 


Thus ſpake—ſo Fancy to my mind pours 
tray'd, 

A form angehe in the quid Air, 

Leading a ſpirit in bright veſt array'd, 


From the wild nuts of this nether 


ſphere. 


| Bright gleam'd the viſion to my gazing eyes 


And various bodings throbb' d my awe- 
{truck breaſt ; 


1 heay'd unconſcious the low-murn!' ring . 


ſigh; 


5 when ff pake again the angel of the bleſt 


«Mortal, rejoice yon ſoaring ſou! no more 
Shall toil with mis'ry in the world of. 
ſtrife, | 


But wings #therial watt him from your 


ſhore, 
To taſte the pleaſutes of eternal life. 


te well the duties of the man perform'd, 
The huſband, father, and the conſtant 
friend, 
His foul, humanity and goodneſs warm'd, 
Ne'er fail'd he truth ang virtue to com- | 
mend. | 


The child of mis 'ry ne'er iwer d is in vain, 
Ne'er hied him weeping from the well 
known door; 


His bounty bleſs'd him, —and allay'd. his 


pain, | 
but * the * wu relieve no more! 
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Oft o'er his grave when ev'ning miſts ariſe 
Shall the poor widow drop the ſilent tear; 
Then gazing heaven ward, with ſtreaming 
eyes, 
Pour to th' Omnipotent the heart-felt 
praycr. 


Long ſhall the mem'ry of the Juſt be bleſt ; ; 
And flourith longer than the ſculptur'd 
tomb, 
In peace coeleftial ſhall their ſpirits reſt, 
And wild-flow'rs ever o'er their aſhes 
bloom.“ 


| ERAS TE ro SERAPHINA. 
Ax ELE CY, WRITTEN IN THE Mox ru 
| OF FEBRUARY. 
GAIN, aſcending tow'rds the ben 
Bear, 
Vntir'd, yon orb his deſtin'd race purſues; 
And the ſame point regaining every year, 
From thence again his unchang'd courſe 
renews: 


| oh! that, like nim, mne mine to trace 
again, 
L.ong as the current of my life ſhall laſt, 
The round I've trod thoꝰ mark'd by many 
a pain, 
Since near yon ſtar his _ chariot 
pals'd! 


For then 'twas mine thro! ——'$ conſcious 
grove," 
With thee, my 8 oft to roam, 
Breathe in thy lit ning ear my ſpotleſs 
love, 


And where thou dwell'ſt 'twas mine to | 


call my home! 


My ſpotleſs love you own'd with honeſt 

| pride, 

(For then you heard its tranſports with a 
tear ;). 

 Ne'er torm'd a hope that duty ought to 

chide, 


Or breath'd a wiſh that virtue _ 1 


not hear! 
To ſee thee, hear thee, all that I Ar 


And with thee wander thro' the fleeting 
| And, whillt the lifted murmur met his ear, 


day; 
While by thy bcauties &en to madneſs fir d, 
I gaz'd in ſilent tranſport all the way! 


Then why, my Seraphina, why, to waſte 
My life in fruitleſs forrow, drive me 
hence? 


Why punith thus the love you deem'd ſo. 


chaſte, 
Nor e er accus'd of inſolent pretence ? 


Why bid me, like ſome widely errant ſtar, 
Seek a new orbit in thoſe regions drear, 

Which, far from thee, from wy ſweet in- 
fluence far, 


Thy ſnules ne'ex brighten, nor thy beau - 
ties cheer? 
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Yet as the comet's moſt eccentric rage 
Von orb reſtrains, and regulates at will, 
So me, far wand' ring, yet unknown to 
change, 
Tho' now repelling, thou attraQeſt ſtill! 


THE TE A-TAB LE. | 
O us aſſembl'd, and in order plac'd, _ 
Some caretul hand brings up the oval 


| tray 

Of bright japan, with cups and ſaucers 
{pread, 

Well match'd in form, and painted orna- 
ment, | 


By Chineſe artiſt ; and capacious vaſe, 
Within whoſe void rotund, to water pour'd 
From boiling kettle plac'd on ardent coals, 
The teas criſp leaves, cloſe caniſter'd in tin, 


Fheir ſtrong and — eflence may im- 


| 1, 

Thishot infuſion, as it beſt may fuit 

Our diff rent taſtes, is ſweeten'd with white 
lumps 

Of porous ſacc'rine cryſtals, well refin'd, 


By ſkiltul proceſs, from th' extracted juice 


Of Indian cane :—both foreign luxuries : 
But, by long needleſs habit, now become 
A daily fourth repaſt, as neceſſary 

As aught our home productions can ſupply. 


But ſtill to us a meagre bey'rage found, 
Without the rich improving aid of cream, 
Sweet, and moſt thickly ſkim'd from re- 


ſervoirs 


Of well-cool'd milk, in our own n dairy pans : 5 


And many a ſlice from light and new- 
_bak'd loaf 


With freſh churn'd butter ſ pread, and thin- 


ly cut; 
Alike delicious, whether round the plate 
Coil'd up in conic curls, or laid acroſs 
In tempting rows, moſt orderly arrang'd. 


DOVER CLIFFS. 


N theſe white cliffs, that calm chore 
the flood _ 

Uplift their ſhadowing heads, and, at their 

Scarce hear the ſurge that has for ages be eat, 

Sure many a lonely wanderer has ſtood, 


And o'er the diſtant billows the ſtill eve 

Sail'd flow, has thought of all his heart 
muſt leave 

To-morrow,—of the friends he loy'd moſt 
dear,==- 

Of ſocial ſcenes, from which he wept to 
part : 


But if, ike me; he knew how fruitleſs al 


The thoughts that would full fain the paſt 
recall, 


Soon would he quell the riſings of his 


heart, | 
And brave the wild winds and unhearing tide, 
The world his country, and his God his 


guida. 3 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
VIENNA, March 3, 1798. | 
HE empreſs was on Thurſday morn- 
A. ing, delivered of an archducheſs. Her 
royal highneſs was publicly chriſtened the 
fame evening, and named Mary Clementi- 
na- There was on this occaſion a grand 
gala at court. 
STUTGARD, March 9. Her Serene 
Highneſs the Ducheſs Dowager of Wir- 
temberg died here this morning, after a few 
days illneſs. —| The duke died a few weeks 
ago. The prince and his conſort the Prin- 
ceſs Royal of England are now reigning 
Duke and Ducheſs of Wirtemberg, as long 
as the French will give them leave.]) 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, March 20. 
The Telemachus cutter, which arrived at 
Spithead from Dartmouth on the 17th inſt. 
tell in with la Sophie French cutter priva- 
teer, of 4 guns and 20 men, on the pre- 


ceding day, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and, after a chace of ſix hours cap- 
tured her. She was two days from St. 


| Maloes, and had taken nothing, but was 


nearing three Engliſh brigs when the Tele- 


machus firſt gave chace, and which were 
thereby prevented falling into her hands. 


 Extradl of a Letter from Capt. Sir John 


Borlaſe Warren, K. B. Captain of us 


Majeſty's Ship Canada, to Kuan Ne- 


pean, Hg. dated Pertius D' Antioche, 

March 14, 1798. TL 

1 beg leave to inform you, that on the 
night of the 13th inſtant I ſtood into the 
Pertius d'Antioche with his majeſty's ſhips 
under my orders, and anchored near Baſque 


Road]; and have the ſatisfaction of acquaint- 


ing you that the boats of the ſquadron cap- 
tured the veſſels mentioned on the liſt which 
accompanies this letter. 


A Lift of Veſſels belonging to the French 
Republic, captured by the Squadron un- 
der the Orders of Sir John Borlaſe 
Warren, K. B. on the 14th of March. 


Brig VEſperance, from Bourdeaux bound 
to Nantz, laden with brandy, wine, &c. 


Four brigs from Bourdeaux to Rochfort, 


laden with ditto. = 
Four chaſſe marees, from ditto to ditto, 
laden with ditto. Joun WARRE&. 
Ihe Gazette alſo contains a letter from 
Admiral Lord St. Vincent to Evan Nepcan, 
_ Elq. encloſing one from Capt. Downman, 
of the Speedy ſloop, detailing an action 
between the Speedy and one of the enemy's 
privateers, which his lordſhip repreſents as 
doing great honour to her captain, officers, 


I P 2 


and company. By Captain Downman's 


letter it appears that the Speedy had five 


men killed and four wounded, and amongſt 


the former were Lieutenant Dutton, and 
Mr. Johnſon, boatſwain. The privateer 
elcaped from her ſuperior ſailing. — Lord St. 
Vincent alſo encloſes a letter from Lord II. 
Powlett, of his majeſty's ſhip Thalia, ſtat- 


ing his having taken the Antoine French _ 
privateer brig of 16 guns and 70 men; and 
from Capt. Waller, of the Emerald, giving 


an account of the capture of le Chaſleur 
Barque, belonging to Bayonne, pierced for 
16 guns, but mounting only 8, and 72 men. 
By this Gazette it likewiſe appears that 
his majeſty's ſhip Echo has driven on-thore 


to the northward of Camperdown, and 
_ deſtroyed, a French cutter privateer, of 10 
guns; and that Captain Wallis, of the 


Proſerpine, has taken a Dutch galliot. 


Extract of a Letter from Capt. Rickets, 


, La Magicienne, to Vice-admiral Sir 


 ZLachu, Dec. 28, 1797. 


Sir, Having received information that ſe- 


yeral brigs and ſchooners belonging to the 


enemy were in Guadilla- bay, in the iſland 
of Porto Rico, I proceeded there, with the 


Magicienne, Regulus, and Diligence. On 
the 27th, at noon, we anchored cloſe abreaſt 


of the torts ; and, after an hour and an half 
cannonading, captured every veſſel under 


their protection. 


To Captain Carthew I am indebted for 
his gallant and able ſupport. Capt. Mends, 


who commanded the boats that took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the veſlels, executed that ſervice 


much to his own honour, and highly. to my 


approbation. Indeed every officer and man 


belonging to the ſquadron is fully entitled 


to my beſt thanks and prailes. | 
| W. H. RicxETTsS. 


La Magicienne, five wounded. Regulus, 
none killed or wounded. Diligence, one 


wounded. _ | 


VESSELS CAPTURED.—Le Brutus pri- 


vateer, of nine guns. One ſhip. Three 
brigs. One ſchooner.  _ | 


The French corvette la Republique Tri- 


omphante, of tourteen guns and 110 men, 


has been captured by his majeſty's ſhips 


Severn and Pelican. | 


Captain Stopford, in the Phaeton, after a 
general chace from the frigates of Sir J. B. 
Warren's ſquadron, brought to action a 


large French frigate, which, endeavouring 
to eſcape into the river Garonne, ſtruck 


upon the Olive rocks, where ſhe was left by : 
moſt of the crew, and, being bilged, it is 


feared will not be eaſily got off. 


Hyde Parker, dated off the {ſie of 


Letters 


416 
Letters have been received from Rear- 
admiral Harvey, commander in chief of 
His majeſty's ſhips on the Leeward Iflands 


ſtation, dated on-board the Prince of Wales, 
Carlifle-bay, Barbadoes, Dec. 17, 1797,— 


= ditto, Feb. 9, ditto, Feb. 19. —contain— 
ing accounts of a great number of captures 
made by the cruizers of his ſquadron, as 
under, viz. 

The Tamer, Captain Weſtern, took le 
Dragon ſchooner privateer, of 12 guns and 
80 men, on the 4th of December, and le 


and 75 men, on the 11th of December, a 
few leagues to the windward of Barbadoes. 


of December, captured la Decidée French 
ſchooner privateer, of 10 guns and 89 men, 
off Guadaloupe. | 
The boats of la Babet, Capt. Mainwar- 
ing, on the 16th of January, boarded and 
captured la Deſirce French privateer, of 6 
guns and 46 men, between Martinique and 
Dominique, when, by uſing fweeps, ſhe 
was getting off from la Babet. This ſervice 
was pertormed by two boats, with only 24 

men, under the direction of Lieut. Pym, 
_ who gallantly volunteered for the com- 
mand : they had been rowing four hours, 
and got three leagues from their ſhip, when 
they boarded the enemy, after encountering 
a heavy fire from their cannon, and by 
coolneſs and intrepidity carried her, with 
the loſs of one valuable ſeaman killed, and 
five wounded, on our part ; the enemy had 
three killed and 15 badly wounded. 


on the 19th of January, off Antigua, la 
Ceres French ſhip privateer, pierced for 14 
guns, but mounting only two, and having 
only 45 men on- board. 


captured on the 8th of February, off De- 
Nada, I Eſpoire French Privateer loop, of 
d gens and 66 men. 

And the Alfred, Captain Totty, captured 


guns, and 1060 men. 


fire of the enemies batteries, which opened 
on the Altred, both with ſhot and ſhells; 
but, by Captain Totty's good conduct and 
exertions, the was brought off without da- 
mage to his ſhip. 

Beſides which, the ſquadron has captured 
five privateers belonging to Guadaloupe, al- 
together mounting 40 guns; and carrying 
362 men; and mas re-taken twelve mer- 
Chant hips; which had been captured by 
the gnemy's privatcers, and detained two 
— 4 under neutral colours, 5, 18 tg be 


s 5 +4 


Fort Royal-bay, Martinique, Jan. 4, 1798, 


Dix-Huit de Fructidor, floop, of 10 guns men (formerly a French trigate), 


The Alfred, Captain Totty, on the 16th. 


The Matilda, Captain Mitford, captured 


Tine Zephyr floop, Captain Champion, 


on the 16th of February, olf Guadaloupe, 
le Scipion French national corvette, of 20 
This ſhip, which has 
long been an active cruizer againſt our trade, 
was taken near Baſſe- Ferre Road, within 
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Letters from Earl St. Vincent, dated on- 
board the Ville de Paris, in the Tagus, the 
gth and 224 of March, relate the follow- 
ing captures :;— 

The Thalia, Lord Henry Paulett, on the 
27th of February, captured the Spanith 
ſchooner San Joſef, of 6 guns, 10 ſwivels, 
and 40 men; and on the 4th of March 


captured the Victoria Spanith brig, of 14 


guns and 19 ſwivels. 
The Zealous, Captain Hood, had ſent _ 


into the Tagus the Dragon Spanith mer» 


chant ſhip, of 600 tons, 8 guns, and 45 
from 
Buenos . 5 for Cadiz, with a valuable 
cargo: Captain Hood had diſcovered her 
otF Cape St. Vincent, on the 28th of Feb. 


ard on the evening of the iſt of March 


made her out to be an enemy ; it was then 


a calm, and there was a poſfibility of her 


eſcape if bad weather came on: he there- 
fore ſent the launcht and barge towards her, 
and by a judicious attack they obliged her 
to ſtrike before the Zealous could get with 
in ſhot.— Lord St. Vincent adds, that Licut. 
Worth, in the Stag hired cutter, had cap- 
tured EI Pid, a Spaniſh ihip with a tunilar 
lading, which failed in company wit the 
above. 

The Speedy ſloop, Capt. Domme has 
captured the St. Joſe Spanith lugger priva- 
teer, of 6 carriage- guns and 44 men and 
the Kingsfiſher loop, Capt. Pierrepoint, has 
captured le Lynx French ſhip privateer, 


copper- bottomed, pierce: d for 18 but mo bunt- | 


ing only 10 guns, and carrying 70 me} 
Letters from the conimanders of the un- 
der-mentioned ſhips relate the following 


captures — 


La Legere French privateer, of 10 guns 


(pierced for 16) and 60 nen; by the Nau- 


tilus floop, Captain Gunter, on the 4h 
inſt. off Scarborough. | 
L'Emilie French ſhip privateer, a very 
faſt ſailer, from I Orient, mounting 16 fix 
pounders and two braſs twelves, manned 
with 110 men; by tac Cleopatra, Captain 
Iſrael Pellew. 
__ Le Cæſar French ſhip privateer, of 16 
guns and 80 men, and le Pont de Lodi 
French ſhip privateer, of 16 guns and 102 
men; by the Cambrian, Captain A. K. 
Legge, off the French coaſt, on the 27th 
and zoth of March. | 
Vice-admiral Kingſmill, in a letter to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated Cove of Cork, 
April 6, 1798, encloſes the following from 
the Hon. Capt. De Courcy, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Magnanime, containing the particulars 


of the capture of two French privateers :— 


Mag nanime, Cork Harbour, April 6, 
SIR, 1 avail myſelf of the earlieſt means 
of acquainting you, that when the ſervice, 
ailigned to me by your order of the 6th of 


Maren, had been nearly accompliſhed, chagg 


Was 
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was given by his majeſty's ſhip under my 


command to a French privateer brig, which, 


at the diſtance of about five miles, was, on 
the dawn of the 16th of the ſame month, 


obſerved to haul athwart the fore foot of 


the little convoy ſubmitted to my guidance. 
The gale being freth, and favourable to 


the Magnanime's beſt failing, it was truſted. 


ſhe would very ſpeedily arrive up with the 
object of purſuit ; but that end was not 


-_ attained till, at the expiration of 23 hours, 


a ſpace had been run of 256 miles, although 

tne privateer had, in her flight, given a very 

manikeſt c by ſtecring in a circuit- 
OUS manner. 

The ſatis faction of capturing fo faſt ſail- 
ing a privateer has been much encreaſed by 
a knowledge, ſubſequently obtained, of its 
having been the deſign of her commander, 


in a confidence of his vetlel's unrivalled _ 


failing, to hover round the convoy till a fa- 
vourable moment thould occur for attacking 
its leaſt protected part. 1 he privateer is 
named I Eugenie, was captured in latitude 
42 and longitude 12, was manned when 


chaced with 107 men, and armed with 18 


guns, 8 of which appear to have been 
thrown over-board whilſt preſſed in the 
purſuit. 

Under ſimilar circumſtances of wind and 
weather, purſuit was again given, by the 
ſhip under my command, to a ſhip which 
reconnoitred us, early on the morning of 
the 1ſt of April. | 

The chace was continued with doubtful 
effect for fome time, when at length, after a 


purſuit of 180 miles in 18 hours, the made 


a ſignal of ſurrendering. Her force con- 


liſted of 20 guns (but pierced for 22) and 


137 men, and, like l' Eugenie, appears to 


| be af mon new. Her name 1' Audacicux. 
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The eaſe with which ſhe ran round us, 
within ſix hours after being taken pollefiion 
of, maniteſted how much we were indebt- 
ed tor the capture of her to her very bad 
ſteering. Sixteen of her guns were thrown 


| overboard during the chace. 


M. DE COURCY, 


A letter from Lieut. Lowen, of his ma- 


jeſty's hired armed brig Terrier, ſtates his 


having captured the Sans Pareil French 
ſchooner priyateer; mounting one ſix- 
pounder and eight ſwivel-guns, manned 
with 21 men, and commanded by Monf. 


Jacques Frangois Dore, from Oſtend, and 


had not taken any thing. | | 
And a letter trom Capt. Thomas Camp- 

bell, of his majeſty's armed veflel the 

Wright, dated North Shields, April $, 


1798, gives an account of his having, the 


preceding day, about fix leagues from Hunt- 


cliff, re-captured three brigs laden with 


coals, which had been taken by a French 


privateer. The captain's letter adds, that 


about three o'clock, the veilels being all ſe- : 


cured, he gave chace to the privateer, and 


had the pleaſure to take her at half paſt _ 
fix. She proved to be the Merveilleuſe 


ſchooner privateer, of Dunkirk, command- 
ed by Pierre Lefevre, mounting fix guns 


| (five of which were throwa over-board in 
She had been 

eight days from Dunkirk, and had taken 
only one prize, a brig laden with coals, the 


the chace) and 39 men. 


day before he fell in with her. 


| Capt. Sir Henry Trollope, in his majeC. 
ty s ſhip Ruflel, in company with the Jafong _ 
burnt a ſmall French brig, in ballaſt, bound 
from Breſt to Nantz; and captured the 
Bon Citoyen, a French brig privateer, of _ 


12 guns and 65 men, from a Granville. = 


DOMESTIC. OCCURRENCES. 


TT has been determined by government to 

recommend a general arming of the 
people, by torming aflociations in every 
diſtrict of the kingdom; the time of ex- 
erciſe to be ſo appointed as to interfere as 
little as poſſible with the occupations of 
thoſe who are engaged in buſineſs, but who 


are {till anxious to ſhew their zeal in 9 


fence of the country. 

Although this meaſure of a general arm- 
ing has probably been long under conſider- 
ation, it has been haſtened by the accounts 

which government has received lately from 
France. It is not merely at Breſt and at 
Havre where the preparations of invaſion 
are in the greateſt forwardneſs, but the lame 
activity is employed in almoſt every port of 
France and Holland, from Rochfort to the 


Texel. At Havre, where the greateſt num» 


ber of 8 is building, the ſoldiers $ 
have been often called out of their beds 
during the moſt tempeſtuous weather, to the 


exerciſe of mancœuvring with cannon in 


and out of theſe boats, as if they were ac- 


tually preparing to land in this country. — 


This is done, no doubt, in order to render 


the men accuſtomed and expert fo this kind 


of exerciſe, as well as to conceal the preciſe 
moment when they may really be called 


upon to embark on the expedition againſt 
England. 


to carry their views into effect by a coup 
de main. The powers granted to Buona- 


parte are of the moſt unlimited and ex- 


tenſive nature, as he has the entire com- 


mand of this expedition both by ſea and 
land. The F ech have enforced the re- 


Walter 


The beſt information confirms 
the opinion that the French will endeavour 
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quiſition in Holland of every fifth man. — 
His majeſty intends to hoiſt the royal 


ſtandard in the camp about to be marked 


out near Windſor, in which neighbourhood 


very large magazines of flour are now form- 
ing, ſo as to ſupply the environs of the me- 
tropolis, in caſe the enemy ſhould effect a 


landing in either of the adjacent counties 
lying near the ſea, by which there might be 
a momentary interruption to the communi- 
cation with the port of London. — Whether 
the retention of Ceylon and the other Dutch 


colonies were objects of ſufficient impor- 


tance to juſtify minitters in breaking oft the 


laſt negotiations for peace, and thereby 


hazarding the conſequences that now. ſeem 
to be threatened, is not a queſtion for pre- 
ſent confidcration. There ought to be, and 
we believe there will be found, but one mind 


in the country, reſpecting the propriety of 
repelling invaders, who have no more right 
to inter ere in reforming our government 


than we had to dictate a form of govern- 


ment for France. Let every heart and every 


hand co-operate, according as the reſpective 
circumſt ances of the individual may enable 


Him, to give efticience to the plans that have 


been propeſcd tor faving the country from 


being ravaged and plundered by an enraged 
and inveterate enemy 


The plan of the French is to puſh over 


without convoy, at nearly one time, for 
one given point, abandoning their tranſ- 


ports when they are landed. We are till 
of opinion, however, that Ireland is the 


real point of attack, though feints may be 
made in other quarters to evade our at- 
__ tention. 


The preparations . hich are making for 


_ defence in every part of the kingdom, are 


at leuſt equal to thoſe of the enemy for in- 


vaſion The plan and propoſals, circulated | 


by the ſecretary of ſtate, in conſequence of 


his majeſty's orders for bringing into action 


the whole itrength of each county, are cor- 
qially received in every part of the king- 


dom. 


Meetings of the 3 lieutenants and 


magiſtrates have been held in Devonſhire, 
Dorſetſhire, and Hampſhire, at which re- 
ſolutions were adopted, the object of which 
was to aſſiſt the operations of government 


for the defence ot the country. We un- 


derſtand that ſimilar meetings will ſhortly 
be held in Eilex, Somerletihire, Norfolk, 


Cornwall, Wiltthire, and in every other 
county in the kingdom. 


tivity of our cruizers in attacking and de- 
ſtroy ing the coaſting convoys of the enemy, 
has not a little impeded the equipment of, 


their fleet; for by the report of three Eng- 
liſh ſeamen who made their eſcape from 


Breſt a few days ago in a neutral veſlel, 
there are only tix {ail of the line and IL 


9 » 


frigates ready for ſea in that harbour. 
There were, beſides, twenty ſail of the 
line lying in the inner road, but there ap - 
peared to be little or no preparations mak - 
ing for their equipment. Thirty fail of 
tranſports are, however, ſtated to have been 
lying in the outer road ready for ſea, and it 
was expected that troops would ſhortly be 
embarked on-board them. | 
Among other arrangements to defeat the 
enemy, government has ſtationed his majeſ- 
ty's ſhips the Repulſe and Braakel at anchor 
at the Gatway, which commands the en- 
trance of the Wallet and Swin ; and fiſhing- 
ſmacks have been engaged at Harwich, to 
lie at the ſeveral buoys and beacons on the 
coalt, in order to deſtroy them in caſe an 


enemy ſhould appear. 


A reinforcement alſo has been ſent to Sir 
Richard Strachan, on the coaſt of France, 
viz. the Phcebe frigate, of 36 guns, Capt. 
R. Barlow ; and Boſton, of 32 guns, Cap- 
tain J. E. Douglas. Our cruizers have 


received orders, which on an ordinary oc- 


caſion would not have been reſorted to to 
capture or deſtroy even the fiſhing-boats of 
the enemy. This meaſure is juſtified by 


preſent circumſtances; for, as the French 


mean to employ even very ſmall craft in the 
tranſport ſervice, it becomes the duty of 
government to employ every means in their 
power to deſtroy them. And already this 
ſyſtem has been acted upon with ſome ſuc- 
ccl{s, no leſs than 26 ot them having been 
captured, and feven burnt, by Commodore 


M<Doual. 


The Duke of York has as a meeting 
with the officers of the different A ES 
corps, Who have atlociated themfelves for 
the ſervice of the kingdom, to deliver in- 
ſtructions to them for their conduct in cale 


of any attempt of the enemy to invade this 


country. 

April 20. Mr. Dundas brought down a 
meſſage from the king, for calling out the 
whole of the ſupplementary militia, in con- 
ſequence of the threatening aſpect ot affairs 


in France, and the diſcovery of a moſt foul 


conſpiracy in this country to overthrow the 
government. 
A bill has been alſo brought into parlia- 


ment for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act, 


by which government is enabled to detain 
all priſoners in cuſtody as long as the con- 
venience of the ſtate renders ſuch a meaſure 
necctlary. This bill has paſſed both 


houſes, and received the royal aſſent. 
It would appear, however, that the ac- 


Government {ome time ago received cer- 
tain information that perſons were ſwearing 
in at Mancheſter, on the plan of the United 
Irthmen. This had gone ſo far, that one 
hundred and fifty ſoldiers in one regiment 
were ſworn in, beſides a great many ini. 
bitants in that town and neighbourhood, / 


| ang the ſyſtem was * ga rapid progreſs. 


Ministers 
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Miniſters took their meaſures; and accord- 
ingly Mr. Juſtice Flood, Mr. Reeves, the 
_ clerk at Bow-ſtreet, one of the patrole, 
Carpmeal, the officer, and three king's meſ- 
ſengers, Meſlrs. Aileſworth, Scott, and Syl- 
veſter, left town on Sunday April 8, to ap- 
prehend the principal parties. They ar- 
rived at Mancheſter on Tueſday night, and 
Wedneſday morning they arreſted thirteen 
perſons, two of whom are, we underſtand, 
eminent merchants. 
great number of perſons (chiefly Iriſh from 
the New Town) aſſembled, with intent, as 
it was ſuppoſed, of reſcuing the people in 
cuſtody, in conſequence of which the drums 
beat to arms, and the volunteers, both horſe 
and foot, were immediately aſſembled. A- 
bout one o'clock the priſoners were ſent off, 
from the New Bailey, in four carriages, in 
cuſtody of the Bow-ſtreet officers, and 
guarded by the Mancheſter and Saltord 
cavalry, who eſcorted them to Newcaſtle, on 
their way to London. The perſons appre- 
hended are, two ſons of Mr. Cowdrey, the 
printer; one Cheitham, a cotton-ſpinner ; 


and — Fry, a taylor. The reſt are Iriſhmen. | 


The detection of the conſpiracy was 
made by one of the parties concerned. A 
ſoldier who had been ſworn, and who form- 
ed one of a party which was marching from 


Mancheſter to Derby, got intoxicated on his 


march, and confeſſed to his comrades, that 
he had been entruſted with 300 guineas, 
for the purpoſe of corrupting the military 
there. This circumſtance was confirmed 


by the money being found in the poſſeſſion 


of the man; and the whole plot, and the 


perſons embarked in it, were thus dif- | 


covered. 
The object of the conſ piracy at Mancheſ- 
ter was, to bind certain detachments of the 


military quartered there by an oath, that, if 
government continued to reſiſt the idea of a 


parliamentary reform, they would difobey 
their officers, and revolt whenever they 


ſhould be called upon to march againſt the 


enemy in caſe of an invaſion. | 
Arreits for treaſon have now baconie ſo 


common, that every hour we expect to hear 


of perſons being taken into cuſtody. 

On Wedneſday April 18, about 12 o'clock 
at night, a magiſtrate from Bow-ſtreet, ac- 
companied by ſix officers and Mr. Maſon 
the meſlenger, went, to a public-houſe in 


 Compton-itrect, Clerkenwell, and, by vir- 


tue of a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate's 


office, ſeized ſixteen perſons, aſſembled in 
what is called “a diviſional meeting of the 


Correſponding Society.“ The priſoners 
were conveyed in fix coaches to Clerkenwell 
ſeſſion-houſe, where they underwent an ex- 
amination, and from whence three of them 
made their eſcape ; the others were ſent to 
5 the New Sr Clerkenwell, At the Pri» 


About nine o'clock a 
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ſoners' lodgings there were found ſeve ral 


oflenſive weapons of a new conſtruction, 
which were all depoſited at the Duke of 
Portland's office. Among the priſoners are 
— Meſlrs. Neagle, Nelſon, Evans, Webb, 


Williams, &c. 


Mr. Benjamin Binns, the brother of the 
priſoner at Maidſtone, was alſo arreſted by 
Fugion and Rivett, two of the Bow-ſtreet 
officers. He was taken out of bed in Mr. 
Evans's houſe, Plough-court, where he 


lodged. —In the courle of the day he was 

brought to the Duke of Portland's office, 
from whence he was committed to Clerken= 
well Bridewell. 


The ſeizure of the above 
diviſion of the London Correſponding 
Society and their papers at Clerkenwell, led 
to further diſcoveries: and next night about 


eleven o'clock, a large party of Bow-ſtreet 
officers, directed by a king's meſſenger, _ 
proceeded to arreſt another diviſion of the 
ſociety, or rather as we underſtand, the head 
body, called the «+ Executive Committee.“ 


This committee had long met, very ſecretly, 
in a large old building in the paſſage leading 


out of Newcaſtle-ſtreet, Strand, into Cra- 


ven-buildings. Sixteen members of the 


ſociety were found fitting, with a box, 
books,. papers, &c. and ſeveral deſks, as if 
the ſecretaries of the different diviſions . 
were then to take down the minutes of the 
reſolutions of the Executive Committee.— — 
There was alſo an elevated ſeat like a pul- 
pit; and in high ſittings in this ſituation the 
Eight of 
them were firſt conveyed to Carpmeal's, in 
Bow-ſtreet, while the other eight remained 
under guard : the ſecond eight were after 
Wards taken away, and all of them were 
Todged in fecure cuſtody. 
the papers, and the books tied on the outſide 


members were apprehended. 


The box, with 


of it, was taken away by the King's weſ- 
ſenger. 
William Hogan and ſoſeph Edwards were 


alſo examined before Sir William Adding 


ton, ſuſpected of being connected with ſome 


of the above perſons, and were committed 
to the Houſe of Correction to be kept in 


cloſe cuſtody. 
On Thurſday night the following perſons 


were taken into cuſtody :—In a houſe in 


Cow-crols three or four members of the 


London Correſyonding Society Were taken, 
and about 500 pikes and daggers found in 


their poſſeſſion. 


Thomas Spence, the publiſher of Pig” 5 


Meat, was ſeized at his houſe in Ov ford- 


road, and lodged in the houſe of correction. 


At ſeven o'clock, Mr. Schaw the metlen- 


ger, and a party of Bow-ſtreet officers, went 
again to Mrs. Evans's houſe in Plough- 


court, Fetter-lane, and took Mrs, Evans in- 
to cuſtody, when the and her infant were 
convey ed to the houſe of correction, Cold 

Bath 
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Hath- fields. A party of officers remained 
in the houſe till three o'clock in the morn- 


ing, and ſeized every perſon who entered it. 


The following are the names of eight per- 
fons {acquaintances of Mrs. Evans) who 
were arreſted at her houſe: — Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. More, Mr. Keir jun. Mr. Daw, Mr. 
Humphreys, Mr. Ebſworth (one of the 
bail tor Mr. Evans on his former commit- 
ment,) Mr. Oxlade, and Mr. Savage. 
Mr. Bone, a bookſeller in Lower Hol- 
born, and who keeps a reading-room, was 
alſo apprehended, ,with two gentlemen who 
were in the reading-room. 
were liberated at Bow-ſtreet ; but Mr. Bone 
was ſent to the houſe of correction, Cold 
Bath- fields. 


The members of the privy council met 


at eleven, when Lemaitre, Richard Gallo- 
way, Evans, Hudſon, and Mrs. Evans, were 
brought up from priſon, and ſeverally un- 
_ derwent examinations. Evans undauntedly 
refuſed to anſwer any interrogatories put to 
Him. Mrs. Evans was called 1 Ns but ſtayed 
only a ſhort time. 
'There are at preſent forty oriſoners i in 


Tothil- fields bridewell only, charged with 
ſeditious practices; and moſt of them are 


members of the Correſponding Society. 

Among the papers ſeized belonging to the 
committee of the Correſponding Society, is 
a flagitious printed one called The Torch, 


or a Light to enlighten the Nations of Eu- 
rope in their Way towards Peace and Hap- 
partly extracted from a work en- 


- Diners 3" 
titled “ De Volney's Ruins; tending to ex- 
cite the mildling and lower orders of peo- 
ple, and the ſoldiery, againſt the legiſlative, 
_ eccleſiaſtical, and magiſterial, authorities of 
the kingdom. 
Alexander Galloway ſurrendered himſelf 


at the ſecretary of ſtate's office, underſtand- 


ing that a warrant was itIued againſt him. 
He was committed to priſon. 
Several more warrants are out; and i it is 
expected many more Perſons will yet be ta- 
ken up. 

The Court of Berlin goes into mourning 


for three weeks, for the late King of Po- 


land! The funeral of the King of Poland, 
at Peterſburgh, was very magnificent; 18 
battalions were drawn up in three lines, 
extending from the marble palace to the 
catholic church. The emperor himſelf 
followed the hearſe 0: horſeback to the 
door of the church. 

Monday April 9, died at his lodgings at 
Battle, which he had occupied juſt one week, 
Mr. Ingall, aged one hundred and twenty 
years. The reaſon he aſſigned for leaving 
the abbey, where he had been a ſervant, and 
chiefly in the capacity of a butler, near 95 
years, is {aid to be that his nurie uſed him ill, 


The gentlemen 
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and a fear that ſhe would * ſhorten his days? | 


by ſome act of violence, — founded, molt 
probably on the childiſh conceit of old age. 
He was very fond of ſnuſt, which being in- 
timated to Prince William of Glouceſter, 


who lately viſited him, his highneſs pre- 


fented him with a pound of the beſt Scotch, 
accompanied with a one-pound bank note, 
which the old man apparently received 
with great pleaſure. 

Mr. Alderman Wright died ſuddenly ON 


| Sunday the $th in the evening, after taking 


a walk in his grounds at Dulwich, and with= 
out any previous complaint. He was at- 
tacked with an epileptic fit, and expired be- 
fore any medical aſſiſtance could be obtain- 
ed. His partner, AldermanGiil, was buried 
on the Wedneſday preceding, ſtated to have 
amaſſed the ſum of three hundred thouſand 

pounds; and the fortune of Alderman 
Wright is ſuppoſed to be equal, if not to a 
greater amount. They commenced buſſi- 
neſs together as ſtationers on London-bridge 


about fifty years ago, and maintained the 
moſt reſpectable characters; they were re- 


markable for great W In and fru- 


gality. | 
Tueſday morning April 10, John Melliſh, 


Eq. of Albemarle-ſtreet, and of Hamells, 


Herts, died at the Magpies, Hounflow - 
heath, in conſequence of the wounds 


which he had received from footpads near 
that place. 


Lately died at Kentiſh Town, John Lit- 
tle, EI. aged 84.— The penury of this 
man's life was a ſtriking inſtance of the 


little utility of money in the poſſeſſion of an 
avaricious man: juſt previous to his death, 


he had denied himſelf the uſe of abſolute 
neceſlaries, yet, on his effects being ex- 
amined, it appeared that he had 25,0001. in 
different tontines, 1 I, 00l. in the 4 per 
cents. and landed property to the amount 
of 2000l. a year; all of which goes to an 
indigent brother, whom he had diſcarded 
years ago for marrying, having himſelf the 


utmoſt antipathy to matrimony, on account 


of its attendant expences. 

The laſt letters from Vienna expreſs the 
greateſt fears for the life of the emperor. 
One of them ſays, Francis II. cannot re- 
cover without a miracle, in the opinion of 


the beit phyſicians of Vienna. 


The Pope has determined on the abbey 
of Meleck, on the Danube, for his reſidence, 
there to end his davs. The choice between 
Venice, Prague, and Gratz, was left to 
him; but he preferred Meleck. Heis al- 
lowed 24 cardinals for the management of 
his eccleſiaſtical affairs; and will alſo be al- 
lowed, during his life, a revenue of thirty- 
thouſand florins. At his death, theſe 24 
cardinals will elect a new head of the church. 


. 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


HIS eminent commander was the 


ſon, of John Byng, Eig. of 
Wrotham in the county of Kent, by 
Philadelphia, daughter of ——— 
Johnfon, Eiq. of Loans, in Surrey. 
His father's 
traced to the reign of Henry VIL. 


_ theſe memoirs, was born in the year 


1663; and, when he was no more than 


fifteen years of age, he went a volun- 
teer to lea, with the king's warrant, 
given him at the recommendation of 
the Duke of Vork. | 

In 1681 he quitied the lea— ſervice; 
upon the invitation of General Kirk, 
governor of Tangier, and ſerved as a 
Cadet to the grenadiers of that gar- 
rilon, till on a vacancy, which ſoon 
after happened, the general, who al- 
ways patronized him with great friend- 
ſhip, made him enſign of his own 
company, and foon after a lieutenant. 


In 1684, after the demolition of Tan- 


gier, the Karl of Dartmouth, general 
of the ſea and land forces, appointed 
Mr. Byng lieutenant of the Ortord, 
trom which time he continued in the 
fea-ſervice until his death; bur for 


ſeveral years he held his commitlion - 


in the land- fervice. 
In 1685, he went lientenant in his 
majeſty's ſhip the Phoenix, to the 


Eaſt- Indies, in which voyage he well 
nigh loſt his life; for his ſhip meeting 


with an Aliatic pirate, the Engliſh 
engaged her; and Mr, Byng at "the 
head of a ſelect party, boarded the 


corſair, who all the time maintained 
a deſperate fight, ſo that moſt of thoſe. 


who entered "the ſhip with him were 
flain; he himſelf was allo deſperately 
wounded, and the pirate linking, In 
this condition he was taken our of 
the ſea with hardly any remains of life. 
In 1688, being firlt lieutenant to 


Sir John Aſhby, in the fleet com- 


manded by the Earl of Dartmouth, 

and fitted out to oppoſe the deſigus of 

the Prince of Orange, he was in a 

particular manner entrufied and em- 

ployed in the intrigues then carrying 

on among the m oft conſiderable offi- 
Vol. V. No. 72. 


family can be regularly 
afterwards Earl of Orford. 
Mr. George Byng, the ſubject of 
mouth {ent him, with Captain Aylmer 


the rank of 
which ſtation he ſerved during the 


cers of the fleet in favour of that 
prince, and was the perſon entruſted. 


by them to carry their ſecret aſſur— 
ances of obedience to his hig hneſs, 
to whom he was privately introduced, 
at Sherbourn, by Admiral Ruſſel, 


return to the fleet, the Earl of Dart- 


and Captain Haſtings, to carry a meſ- 
ſage of ſubmiſſion to the prince at 


Windſor, who made him captain of 
the Conſtant Warwick, a tourth- rate 


man of war. 
In 16090 he commanded the Hope; 


s third: rate, and was ſecond to Sir 


Geor geR ooke in the battle off Beachy. 
In 1691 and 1692, he was captain of 
the Royal Oak, and ſerved under 
Admiral Ru fel, commander in chief 
of the fleet. | 


ticular manner by promoting him to 
his firſt captain; in 


years 1694 and 1695, in the Medi- 
terranean, where the deſigus of the 
French againſt Barcelona were pre— 
vented; 


invalion of King James, which, up- 


on the appearance ot the Beſts Was 
laid aſide. | eo Le 

In 1702 a war breaking out, he ac 
cepted the command of "the Naſſau,” 


a third-rate, and was at the taking 


and burning the French fleet at Vigo. 


In the year 1703, he was made 
rear-admiral of the red, and ſerved 


in the Mediterranean fleet, command- 


ed by Sir Cloudefly Shovel, who de- 
tached him with a {ſquadron ot five 


men of war to Algiers, where he re. 
newed the peace with that govern— 
ment. In his return home he Was in. 


great danger of being loſt in the great 


ſtorm, zoth November 1703, W hnieh 


9 him in the channel, 

In 1704, he commanded on- board 
the Ranclagli, in the grand fleet ſut 
into the Nlediterranean, under the 
command of Sir Cloudeftey Shovel, in 


25 EO) | | 5 ſenreh 


At is f 


Nor were his merits 
concealed from that great officer, for 
he diſtinguiſhed him i in a very par- 


and alſo the next year 1696 
in the channel, to oppoſe the intended 
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ſearch of the French fleet; and it 
was he who commanded the ſquadron 
that attacked and cannonaded Gibral- 
tar; and, by landing the ſeamen, 
whoſe valour was on this occaſion re- 


markably diſtinguiſhed, the place ca- 


pitulated the third day. He was in 
the battle off Malaga, which followed 
ſoon after; and, for his behaviour in 
that action, Queen Anne conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood. 
Towards the latter end of this year, 
the French having two ſtrong ſqua- 
drons in the Soundings, beſides great 
numbers of privateers, which greatly 
annoyed our trade, Sir George Byng 


ſailed the latter end of January from 


Plymouth, with a ſquadron of twelve 
men of war, and a large fleet of mer- 
chantmen; and, after ſeeing the latter 


ſafely out of the channel, he divided 


his ſquadron to ſuch advantage, that 


he took twelve of their largeſt pri- 


vateers, in about two months, to- 
gether with the Thetis, a French man 
of war of forty guns, and ſeven mer- 
chant- ſhips, moſt of them richly laden, 
from the Weſt-Indies. This re- 
markable ſucceſs gave luch a blow to 
the French privateers, that they rarely 


ventured into the channel during the 


remainder of the year. 

In the year 1705 he was made vice- 
admiral of the blue, and, 
election of a new parliament, was 
returned one of the burgeſſes for 
Plymouth; which place he conſtantly 
_ afterwards repreſented in parliament 
till he was created a peer; and one 
of his ſons for many years after was 
conſtantly choſen there. During this 
ſummer he commanded in chief a 


ſquadron in the channel, and blocked 


up the French fleet in Breſt with a 
much interior ſtrength. 
emperor being cloſely beſieged in 
Barcelona, by ſea and land, by the 
Duke of Anjou, and the place re- 
duced to preat extremities, and our 


fleet in the Mediterranean, which 


was commanded by Sir John Leake, 
being too weak to relieve it, Sir 
George Byng was appointed to com- 
mand a ſquadron of twenty ſhips 


from England to go to reinforce the 


fleet, and relieve the place. In this 
ſervice our admiral uſed ſuch dili— 
gence, and fortunately joined the 


ſailed on the 20th of March; 


upon the 


lordſhip 
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commander in chief ſo ſpeedily, that 
he may be ſaid to have been chiefly 
inſtrumental in ſaving Barcelona and 
the Auſtrian king of Spain from 
falling into the hands of the Bourbon 
alliance, He aitifted at the other en- 
terprizes during that campaign, and 
commanded the ſhips detached for the 
reduction of Carthagena and Alicant, 
which he accompliſhed ; ; although at 
the laſt place there were above one 
hundred and fifty guns facing the ſea, 
many of which Sir George, with only 
five ſhips, diſmounted, and drove the 
enemy from them. After this, he 
was appointed to command a winter 
ſquadron of eighteen men of war, 
and two fire-ſhips, to guard the coaſt 
of Portugal, according to the treaty 


with that prince, and to cruiſe in the 


propereſt places to annoy the enemy. 

In the beginning of the year 1707, 
Sir George was ordered with a ſqua- 
dron to Alicant, with necellaries for 
the army in Spain, and accordingly 
but on 
his arrival off Cape St. Vincent he 


heard the melancholy news of the 


defeat of our army at the battle of 
Almanza, under the command of the 
Earl of Galway, who ſent to the ad- 
miral to acquaint him with the dif- 


treſs he was in, and deſired that what- 


ever he had brought tor the uſe of 
the army might be carried to Torto- 
ſa in Catalonia, to which place his 
deſigned to retreat; and 
that, if pollibſe, he would ſave the 
lick and wounded men at Denia, 
Candia, and Valencia, where it was 
intended to embark every thing that 
could be got together. This ſervice 
the admiral performed; and, having 


ſent the ſick and wounded to Tortoſa, 
In 1706, the 


and being ſoon after joined by Sir 


Cloudeſley Shovel, from Liſbon, pro- 


ceeded together to the coaſt of Italy, 


with a fleet of forty-three men of 
war and fifty tranſports, 


to ſecond 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Sa- 
voy in the ſiege of Toulon, in which 
Sir George ſerved in the ſecond poſt 


under Sir Cloudeſley, and narrowly _ 


eſcaped ſhipwreck in his return home, 
when that great officer was loſt; for 
the Royal Anne, in which Sir George 
carried his flag, was within a ſhip's 
length of the rocks on which Sir 

Cloudeſley 
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Cloudeſley ſtruck; yet was provi- 


dentially ſaved by his own and his 


officers preſence of mind, who in 
a minute's time ſet the ſhip's topſails, 
even when one of the rocks was un- 
der her main-chains. 

In the year 1708 he was made ad- 
miral of the blue, 
the ſquadron fitted out to oppoſe the 


invaſion intended tobe made in Scot- 


land by the pretender. While the 
admiral lay in Leith road, 
provoſt and magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
to ſhew their grateful ſenſe of the 
1mportant ſervice he had done them, 
by thus drawing off the French be- 
fore they had time to land their 
forces, and thereby preſerving not 
only the city of Edinburgh, but even 
the whole kingdom, from the fatal 
effects of a rebellion and invaſion, 

reſolved to preſent him with the free - 
Goes of their city, by ſending, in their 


name, Sir Patrick Johnſon, their late 


repreſentative in parliament, with an 
inſtrument called a burgeſs-tickert, 
incloſed in a gold box, having the 
arms of the city on one lide, and theſe 
words engraven on the other: 4 The 
lord— provoſt, bailiffs, and town-couns- 


cil, of Edinburgh, did preſent theſe 


letters of burgeoiſe to Sir George 
Byng, admiral "of the blue, in grati- 
tide to him for delivering this iſtand 
from a foreign invaſion, and defeating 


the deſigns of the French fleet, itthe | 


mouth of the firth of Edinbureh, 
the 13th of March, 1708.” 
But the nation was in general dif- 


ſatisfied at the conduct of Sir George 
Byng on this occaſion, becauſe it was 
weakly imagined, that, as the admiral. 
had once got ſight of the French 


fleet, he had it in his power to have 
taken every ſhip of them. The truth 
of the matter was, that, the French 
having amuſed the Jacobites in Scot— 
land with a propoſal about the be- 
ſieging of Edinburgh-caſtle, Sir Geo. 
Byng was particularly ;nſtructed, by 
all means, to prevent that, by hinder- 
ing the French from landing in the 
neighbourhood. This he effecrually 
did, and by doing it anſwered the 
end for which he was ſent. The 
reaſon why Sir George could not get 


5 poſſeſſion of any more of the French 


lips, * from the account 


32. 7 


and commanded 


the lord 
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which the French general, de Grace, 
wrote the king his maſter, In which 
he ſays, that they caſt anchor in the 
mouth of the frith of Edinburgh on 
the twenty-third in the afternoon. 
The next day, as they were pre- 
paring to enter the frith, they diſco- 
vered the Engliſh ſquadron, upan 
which M. Fourbin, the French ad- 


miral, reſolved to bear off by the fa- 
vour of a land- breeze, „which,“ 
ſays he, „ very luckily carried us 


from the enemy.” The Engliſh fleet 
gave chace, but, being diſperſed when 


they had neared the French ſhips, 


VI. Fourbin ſteered falſe during the 
night, which ſaved his ſquadron, for 


the next day they found themſelves out 
of reach of their purſuers. 


Where. 
upon it was propoſed, ſince they had 


been prevented landing in the frith of 


Forth, that they ſhould try if they 


could reach Inverneſs, and land there, 
to which the pretender readily agreed, 
and they actually ſet ſail, and fteered 


a whole day northwards, with a fa- 


vourable wind, but at night there a- 


roſe a {irong contrary wind, which 
confiniicd all the next day with great 
violence; and thev having no pilots 
to guide them, and fearing many Os 


ther inconveniences, reſolved to re- 
turn to Dunkitk, where they arrived | 


on the th day of Aprit. 
About the middle of the ſn mmer, 


a reſolution was taken to make a deſ- 


cent on, or at leaſt to alarm, rhe coat 
of France, by way of retaliation for 
the attront to lately offered us; 
Sir George Byng as admiral, and jord 

Duriley as vice- admiral Of the or 


were appointed to carry the ſcheme 
into 
George failed from Spithead on the 


execution. Accordingly, Sir 
27th of July, with the fleet and tran{- 
por ts, having the troops on-board in- 
8060 for a een commanded by 
Lieutenant general Earle, and the 
next day Came to an anchor off Deal. 

The 24th they ſtood over to the coaſt 
of Picardy, as well * alarm as 10 

amuſe. the enemy, and, at the ſame 
time, to be ready for jurther orders. 
The 1ſt of Auguſt the fleet failed a. 
gain, and anchored the next day in 


the bay of Boulogne, where they 


made a feint of landing thei troops: 


on the 3d they Rodin pretty near the 
ſores 


and | 
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ſhore, to obſerve the condition of the 
enemy: on the 4th they weighed a- 
gain, but came to an anchor about 
noon in the bay of Eſtaples. 
detachment of troops were landed ; 
but the project on ſhore, which this 
deſcent was to have ſeconded, being 
Jaid aſide, an expreſs arrived from 
England, on which the troops were 
re-embarked. In this manner they 
continued ſeveral days on the coaſt of 
France, creating the enemy inexprel- 
- ble trouble; and indeed the true 
deſign of it. was only to diſturb the 
. naval-armaments on their coaſts, and 


. oblige the French court to march 


large bodies of men to protect their 
maritime towns, which neceſſarily oc- 
caſioned a diminution of their army 
in Flanders. 
The ſame year Sir Gees had the 
honour of conducting the Queen of 
Portugal to Litbon, where a com- 
miſſion was ſent him, appointing him 
admiral of the w he, and her Portu- 
gueſe majeſty preſented him with her 


picture ſet with paar No to a ee 


great value. 

In the year 1709, he was com- 
mander in chief of the fleet ſtationed 
In the Mediterranean, during which 
he attempted the relief of. the city 
and caſtle of Alicant; and at the 
ſame time meditated a dehgn upon 
Cadiz. Nor was it his fault that both 
did not ſucceed; for he did every 
thing that could be expected from 


him, in order to render-theſe impor- 


| tant deſigns ſucceſsful. 

After his return from this expedi- 
tion, he was appointed one oft the 
commiſſioners tor executing the office 
of lord high-admiral ; 
he continued til] ſore time before the 
queen's death, when, not falling in 


with the meaſures of theie times, he 


was removed; but on the acceſſion 
of King George I. he was reſtored to 
that employment, 


bellion, 
ſquadron | in the Downs; with which 


he kept ſuch a watchful eye on the 


French coaſt, ſeizing great quantities 
of arms and ammunition thipped 
there for the pretender's ſervice, that 
his majeſty, to reward his ſervices; 
created him a baſgnet, preſented him 


Herea a 


and exultation. 


10 which poſt 


and in the year 
1715, on the breaking out of the re- 
appointed to command a' 
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with a ring of great value, and gave 
him other marks of his royal favour. 
In the year 1917, he was ſent with 
ſquadron into the Baltic, on dif- 
covering that Charles XII. had form- 
ed a delignof making a deſcent upon 
England, the particularsof which will 
be derailed in the annexed Hiſtory of 
the Wars of England. 

We are now to enter upon the moſt 
remarkable ſcene of action our admi- 
ral was ever engaged in, and which 
he conducted with equal honour and 
reputation to himſelf and the Britith 
flag. This was the famous expedi- 


tion of the Britiſh fleet to Sicily in 


the year 1718, for the protection ot 
the neutrality of Italy, and the de- 
tence of the emperor's poſſeſſions, a- 


gainſt the invalion of the Spaniards, 


who had the year before f{urprized 
Sardini41, and had this year landed an 
army in Sicily. Asthe circumſtances 
of this expedition will be more fully 
enlarged upon in another place, e 
ſhall here ſpeak only to ſuch particu- 

lars as perſonally concern our ad- 


miral. 


The Engliſh ſquadron arrived on 


the firſt of Auguſt in the bay of Na- 


ples; intb which the fleet, conſiſting 
of twenty-one ſail, ſtranding with 2 


gentle gale drawn up in a line of bat- 


tle, molt of them capital ſhips, and 


three of them carrying flags, afforded 


ſuch a ſpectacle as had never been 
ſeen in thoſe parts before. The 
whole city was in a tumult of joy 
The ſhore was 
crowded with multitudes of ſpecta- 
tors, and inch an infinite number of 


boats came off, tome with proviſions 


and refreſhments, others out of cu- 


rioſity and admiration, that the bay 


was covered with them. The viceroy 
Count Daun, being il] with the gout, 
and having ſent his compliments to 
the admiral), he went on thore, at- 


tended by the flag officers and Cap- 


tains in their boats, and was ſaluted, 


at his landing, by all the cannou 


round the city and caſtles; and was 
conducted tothe court through an in- 
finite throng of people, with the 


greateſt acclamations of joy, and all 


the honours and ceremonies uſually 
aid to a viceroy of that kingdom, 
ere the admiral entered into a con- 
ference, 
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ſerehce with Count Daun, from whom 
he learned, that the Spaniſh army 
conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, 
commanded by the Marquis de Lede, 

had landed the 2d of july in Sicily, 
and had ſoon made themſelves maſters 
of the city and caſtles of Palermo, 
and of great part of the iſland ; that 
they had taken the town of Meſſina, 
and were then carrying on the ſiege of 
the citadel, &c. 
| Aﬀeer the action off Cape Paſſano, 
Sir George Byng, as ſoon as his whole 
fleet was re- aſſembled, diſpatched his 
eldeſt ſon to England, who, arriving 
at Hampton- court in fifteen days, 


brought the agreeable confirmation 


_ of what public fame had before re- 

ported, namely, the entire defeat of 
the Spaniſh fleet; and upon which the 
king had written a letter to the ad- 


miral with his own hand, as follows: 


« Although 1 have received no news 
from you directly, Ll am informed of 
the victory obtained by the fleet un— 
der your command ; and would not, 
therefore, defer giving you that ſa— 
tisfaction which niuſt reſult from my 
approbation of your conduct. 


teſtify my approbation to all the brave 
men who have diſtinguiſhed - them- 


- ſelves on this occaſion. Mr. Secretary | 


Craggs has orders to inform you more 
 taliy of my intentions; 
willing myſelf to allure. you, that I 
am your good friend, GEORGE, R.”? 
| Hampton- court, Aug. 23, 1718. 

In the mean time the admiral pro— 


ſecuted his affairs with great diligence, 
_ procured the emperor's troops tree 


acceſs into the fortreſfes that ſtill held 
out in Sicily, brought their Sicilian 
gallies from Malta, and ſoon after re— 
ceived a letter from the emperor, 
written with his own hand, accom- 
panied with a picture of his imperial 
majeſty, ſet round with large dia- 
monds, as a mark of the fenſe he had 
of the ſervices rendered by his excel- 
lency to the houſe of Auſtria, The 
letter was as follows; © I have re- 
ceived, with a great deal of joy and 


ſatisfaction, by the bearer of this, yours 
As ſoon as I 


of the 18th ot Augult. 
knew you were named by the king, 
Med maſter, to command a fleet in the 


Aediterranean, I congeived the greate 


I eve. 
you my thanks, and deſire you will 


but | Was 
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eſt hopes imaginable from that very 


circumſtance. The glorious ſucceſs 
you have had, ſurpaſſes however my 
expectations. You have given, upon 


this occaſion, very ſingular proofs of 


your courage, conduct, and zeal for 
the common cauſe ; the glory you 
obtain from thence, is indeed great, 
and yet my gratitude falls nothing 


ſhort thereof, as Count Hamilton will h 


fully inform you. You may always 
depend upon the continuance of my 
thankfulneſs and affection towards 
you ; may God have you always in 
his holy keeping. CHARLES.“ 
Vienna, Sept. 22, „ 


Early in the ſpring of the year 


1719, we find our admiral very active 
intranſporting the troops from Naples 
to Sicily; and the Imperial army was 
ſo well ſupplied with all neceſſaries 


from the fleet, that it may be truly 
aid, the ſucceſs of that expedition 
was as much owing to the Engliſh ad- 
miral as the German general, and 


that the Engliſh fleet did no leſs ſer- 


vice than the Imperial army.“ 


Sir George Byng, not content with 


procuring from Genoa every thing 
neceſſary for the recovery of Sicily 


upon his own credit, and at his own 


Tiſk, went thither himſelf in order to 


forward the ſervice. 


He was received there with great | 


honour and reſpect. At his arrival, 


the town ſaluted his flag with twen- 

ty-one guns, and his perſon with ten 
and the 
republic ſent off (ix deputies, three of 
the old and three of the new nobility, 


guns and twenty chambers ; 


to compliment him upon his arrival. 
After a ſtay of about three weeks, he 
ſailed with all the tranſports to Sicily, 


and arrived before Meſſina Oct. the 
8th ; which ſo elevated the ſpirits of 


the army, then belieging the citadel, 
that, upon the firſt fight of the fleet, 
they made a vigorous attack upon a 
balt-moon, and carried it. The ad- 


miral, repairing aſhore to the gene- 
ral's quarters, was embraced by him, 
and all the general officers, with the 
moſt tender marks of affection and 
gratulation, the whole army being 


overjoyed to ſee a man who always 


brought them relief and ſucceſs, and 


every good that attended them. 


Rval 


In a days after the admiral's ar- | 
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vival at Meſſina, the citadel ſurren- 
dered to the Germans; after which, 
Sir George re-embarked a great part 
of the army, and landed them upon 
another part of the ifland; by which 
means they diſtreſſed the enemy to 
ſnch a degree, that the Marquis de 
Lede, commander of the Spaniſh 
torces, propoſed toevacuate the iſland; 
which the Germans were very deli- 
firous of agreeing to, and ſent to 
Vienna for inftructions ; but the ad- 


miral proteſted againſt it, and de- 


dclared, that the Spaniſh troops ſhould 
never be permitted to quit Sicily and 
return home till a general peace was 
was concluded; and ſent his eldeſt 
fon to Vienna with inſtructions, if the 
Imperial court liſtened to the propo- 
ſals of the Spaniſh generals, to de- 
Clare, that his father could never ſuf- 
fer any part of the Spanith army to 
depart out of the ifland, till the King 
of Spain had acceded to the quadru- 
pie alliance, or till he received poſitive 
inſtructions from England for that 
purpoſe. In this, Sir George cer- 


rainly ated as became a Britiſh admi- 
ral; who, after having done ſo many 
| ſervices fortheimperialiſts might ſure- 


ly infift on their doing what was juſt 
with reſpect to us, and holding the 
_ Spaniſh troops in the uneaſy ſituation 
they then were, till they gave ample 


ſatisfaCtion to the court of London, as 


well as to that of Vienna. | 
After this, the Spaniſh general laid 
a ſnare to diſunite the admiral from 
the Germans, by propoſing an agree- 
ment with him for a ſeparate ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities, but without effect. 
The Marquis de Lede ſent to the ad- 
mira] a Spaniſh gazette, wherein was 
publithed a treaty of ſuſpenſion of 
arms at ſea, concluded at the Hague, 
between the miniſters of Great Bri- 


tain, France, and Spain; and there- 
fore he propoſed a {eparate ceſſation 


of arnis, and proteſted againſt any 
_ violences the admiral {hould com- 
mit, contrary to the plain inſtructions 
of their ſovereigns: but the admiral 
replied, that he could pay no regard 
to a pretended convention, publiſhed 
in a foreign newſpaper, and even in 
_ which there was a clauſe that nothing 
in it ſhould derogate from what ſhould 
be agreedbetween bunand the marquis 


3 
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for what concerned the Mediterranean 
Sea. That, as the Spaniſh miniſter 
bad ſigned the quadruple alliance e- 
ver ſince the 19th day of February, 
it was ſtrange the marquis had re- 
ceived no orders for treating about 
the evacuation of the iſland, which 
was the neceſſary conſequence of it; 
and that, as the time for doing this 
was elapſed, till he had ſecurity that 
the marquis really intended it, he 
could not agree to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. This was an adventurous pro- 
ceeding in the admiral; for his in- 
ſtructions from England directed him 
to come to a ſuſpenſion of arms with 
Spain, without ſtaying for ſetthng the 
terms of evacuation, which might 
take up time. But his penetration 
ſhewed him, that, if a ſuſpenſion took 
place at ſea, the Spaniards might in- 
troduce what ſuccour and troops they 
pleaſed into the ifland, which would 


_ overturn all that the allies had been 


doing, and it any impediments were 
thrown in the way of the negocia- 
tions, ſo that they could be broken 


off, the Spaniards would thereby be 


put into a better condition for proſe- 
cuting the war, and perhaps would be 


enabled to protract it another year. 


He was jultly apprehenſive of the:r 
artifices, when he found that they took 
every advantage to evade the evacua- 
tion of the ifland ; and therefore, as 


the convention for a cefſation of arms 
at ſea, ſigned at the Hague Feb. 2g, 


left him at liberty to treat as be 
thought proper, he determined to re- 


main united to the Germans, which he 


prudently ſaw was the quickeſt way to 
bring the Spaniards to a compliance. 


The event juſtified his precaution, 


and his conduct received at home the 


approbation 1t merited. Soon after, 
when the Germans, with the aſſiſtance 
of the admiral, had begun the tiege 
of Palermo, before which the Spa- 
niards lay incamped ; and juſt as the 
two armies were upon the point of 
engaging, a Courier arrived in that 
lucky inſtant from Spain, with tull 


powers for the Spaniſh general to treat 


and agree about the evacuation of 


Sicily and Sardinia, in conſequence of 


the King ot Spain's acceding to the 
quadruple alliance; upon which the 
tis armies were drawn off, a ful. 

: 5 penſion 
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penſion of arms agreed on, the Ger- 
mans put into poſſeſſion of Palermo, 
and the Spaniards embarked for Bar- 
celona ; and the admiral, after he had 
ſettled all affairs in Sicily, ſailed in 
Auguſt, 1720, to Cagliari in Sardi— 
nia, where he aſſiſted at the confter- 
ences held with the miniſters and ge- 
nerals of the ſeveral powers concern— 
ed; wherein was regulated the man- 
ner of ſurrendering the iſland by the 
Spaniſh viceroy to the emperor, and 
the ceſſion of the ſame from the em- 
peror to the Duke of Savoy ; and, at 
the inſtance of this prince, the admi— 
ral did not Gepart, till he had ſeen the 
whole fully executed, the Spaniſh 


troops landed in Spain, and the Dube 


of Savoy put into quiet poſſeſſion of 
his new kingdom of Sardinja, in ex- 
change for Sicily, according to the 
quadruple alliance: in al} which at- 
fairs the admiral arbitrated to equally 
between them, that even the King of 
Spain expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction 
in his conduct to the Eritiſh court; 
and his behaviour was ſo acceptable 
to the Duke of Savoy, that his ac- 
knowledgements-to him were accom- 
panied with his picture ſet in dia- 
mounds, - | 


Thnsended the warof Sicily, where- 


in the Britiſh fleet bore ſo illuſtrious a 
part, that the fate of the iſland was 
wholly governed by its operations, 
buth competitors agreeing, that the 
one could not have conquered, nor 
the other have been ſubdued, without 


it. Never was any ſervice conducted 


in all its parts with greater zeal, ac 
tivity, and judgment ; nor was ever 


the Britiſh flag in ſo high reputation 
and reſpect in thoſe diſtant parts of 
Europe. The late king, who had 
named the admiral for that exped1- 
tion, and knew his abilities, uſed to 


ſay to his minifters, when they ap- 


plied for inſtructions to be ſent to him 
for his direction on important occa- 
ſions, that he would ſend him none, 
for he knew how to act without any; 
and, indeed, all the meaſures that he 
took abroad were ſo exact and juſt, as 


to ſquare with the councils and plan 


of policy at home. 


In our relation of this expedition 
we have entirely followed the account 
ol it publiſhed in 1739, and have by 
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a bare recital of facts, without farther 
enquiries, ſhewn how well Sir Geo. 
Byng executed his inſtructions ; for 
in this confiſts the merit of an admi- 
ral, and for which alone he is an- 
ſwerable, and not at all for the rec- 
titude of theſe inſtructions. If this 
be not granted, we mutt never expect 


to be well ſerved at ſea; ſiuce the ad- 


mira], who takes upon him to inter- 
pret his inructions, will never want 
excuſes for his conduct, be it what it 
will; and, if this he once granted, 
Sir George Byng muſt be allowed to 
have done his duty as well as any ad- 


mira] ever did; for to his conduct it 
was entirely owing, that Sicily was 


ſubdued, and his Catholic majeity 


torced to accept the terms preſcribed. 
He 


him by the quadruple alliance. 
It was; who hr{t enabled the Germans 
to ſet 1907 in that land; by him they 
were {upnorted in all they did; and 


by his counſels they were directed, 


or otherwiſe had been expelled the 
hand, evenafterthetaking of Methna, 
The caule of the emperor being be- 
come the cauſe of his maſter, our ad- 
miral ferved the intereſt of that prince 


with a Zeai and fidelity that exhibited 


a pattern to his own ſubjects. He 
lived in ſuch harmony with the Im- 
perial viceroys and generals,. as has 
been ſeldom feen among tellow-{ab- 
jects united in command; the want 
of which has proved the ruin of many 
Important expeditions, He was in- 


capable of performing duty in a cold. 


or negligent manner, and, when any 
ſervice was committed to his manage- 


ment, he devoted his whole appiica- 
tion to it; nor could any fatigve, or 
indiſpoſition of body, ever divert or 


Interrupt his attention from any point 
that required preſent diſpatch. 


nate in any undertaking, or. miſ- 


carried in any ſervice inirulied to his 
For whoever: will trace 
public or private events to their 


direction. 


ſource, will find (except where the 
immediate finger of providence is 
viſible) that what is aſcribed to chance 
is generally the effect of negligence 
or imprudence. He always proceed- 
ed upon fulid principics, and left 


nothing to fortune, that could be ae 


compliſhed 


10 
this it might be in a great meaſure 
owing, that he was never unfortu- 


— — 
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compliſhed by foreſight and applica- 
tion. His firmneſs and plain dealings 
to thoſe foreigners who treated with 
Him upon buſineſs, was ſuch, that it 
contributed greatly to the diſpatch 
and ſucceſs of his tranſactions with 
them ; for they could depend upon 
what he faid ; and as they ſaw he uſed 
no arts or chicane himſelt, and had 
too diſcerning an eye to ſuffer them 
to paſs unobſerved in others, they 
often found it their beſt policy to 
leave their intereſts in his hands, and 


to his management, being certain of a 
molt impartial and punckual pertorm- 


ance of whatever he engaged in. His 


reputation was ſo thoroughly eſta- 


bliſhed in this particular, that in the 
frequent diſputes and altercations, 
that aroſe between the Savoyards and 
Germans during the courſe of the 
war, and between the latter and the 
Spaniards at the concluſion of it, he 
was the common umpire between 
them, always ſhunning and oppoſing 
any extravagant or unjult demands, 
and reconciling ig, as much as potlible, 
the violence of war with the rules of 
honour and juſtice, 

After the performing ſo many fig- 
nal ſervices, the adiniral departed 
from Italy, to attend his ſovereign 
who was then at Hanover. During 
his majeſty's ftay at Hanover, he be- 
gan to reward the eminent ſervices of 
Sir George Byng, by making him 
treaſurer of the navy, and rear-ad- 
miral of Great Britain; and, on his 
return to England, one of bis Privy 
council. | 

In the year 1721 he was created a 
peer of Great Britain, by the title of 
Viſcount Torringtonand Baron Byng, 
of Southill, in Devonſhire. In 1725 
he was inſtalled one of the knights 
companions of the Bath, on the revi- 


val of that molt aucient and honour— 
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able order, In 1727, his late majeſty, 
on his acceſſion to the crown, placed 
him at the head of his naval affairs, 
by making him firft lord-commitſjoner 
of the admiralty, in which high ſta- 
tion he breathed his laſt, at his houſe 
in the admiralty, of an aſthma, i in June 
1733, in the ſeventieth year of his 
age, and was buried at Southill, in 
Bedfordſhire. | 
His lordſhip married in 1601, Mar- 


garet daughter of James Maſter, of 
Ealt Langden, in the county of Kent, 


Eiq.and by her ladyſhip (who died on 
March 30, 1755, having attained a 
preat age, and happily exempt from 
the knowledge of the fate which ſoon 
alterwards befel one of her ſons) had 
eleven ſons and four daughters, of 
which thole that ſurvived him were; ; 
Pattee, ſecond viſcount Torrington ; 
George, third viſcount Torrington ; 
Robert, born in 1703, choſen mem 
ber of parliament tor Plymouth in 
1727, appointed one of the commiſ-— 
lioners for his majeſty's navy in 1731, 
and in 1739 governor of Barbadoes, 
where he died in 1740; John, born 
in 1704, and brought up in the fea— 
ſervice, and who. unfortunately fell a 
ſacrifice to national diſcontents in 
1757; Edward, born in 1706 and 
bred to the army ; when his brother 
the admiral was brought home pri- 
loner, he went to viſit him, and was 


ſo affected at his ſituation, that he ex- 
pired on-board the Antelope at Portl. 
mouth, on Juiy 29, 1756. 


His lord- 
ſhip's only furviving daughter was 
Sarah, married to John, the eldeſt fon 
of Sir John Oſborne, of Chicklands, 

in the county of Bedford, Bart. by 
whom ſhe had one ſon, Sir d' Anvers 
Oſborne, Bart. married in 1 740 to the 
Lady Mary Montague, daughter of 
Georve, the fecond carl 01 Halifax. 


AVD GAL. I. ANT R. 


MAYNARD AND CAROLIN E. 


IR Valentine Vizor was a general 
lover; his pretences to that cha- 
racter will be beſt underſtood by a 
{keich of his hillorys perſon, and 
qualifications. 

The earlier part of his life had been 


ſpent in the uſual occupations of young 


men of faſhion; he had acquired 
knowledge enough at ſchool to write 
badly, ſpell tolerably, and conſtrue 
Ovid's Epiſtles: at the univerſity he 


ſtudied the three firſt problems af 


Euclid 
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Euclid with the uſual ſucceſs; and in 
his travels he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
French and Italian enough to ſpeak 
| thoſe languages with tolerable fluency, 
and laid in a very conliderable ſtock 
of embroidered clothes and catikin 
linings; with theſe acquiſitions, and 


_ a French cook, he returned attwenty- 


three, and ſet up for a man of the 
world on an eſtate of 3ocol. a-year, 
which he enjoyed from the bonnty of 
his grandfather, independent of his 
father, at whoſe death he would be 
entitled to another of double that an- 
nual value. 

During tie life of this parent, he 
beionged to all the faſhionable clubs, 
kept running-horſes, ſported a milſ- 


treſs of the firſt figure, frequented. 


aſſemblies, dreſſed, danced, gave 
good dinners, and never neglected 
an opportunity of paying his addreſ- 
les to every young woman of condi- 
tion who fell in his way, and boaſting 
of his conqueſts and deſertions. 

But, if his ſucceſſes were not ra- 
ther tounded in his own vanity than 
in reality, caprice muſt govern the 
fair ſex with the moſt abſolute domi— 
nion; for, of all the votaries of Ve- 
nus, Mr. Vizor ſeems to have enliſted 
In her train with the moſt unpromit- 
ing appearance.—He was upwards of 
iix feet high; but nature had been 
too laviſh of length to allow a pro- 
portionable breadth: he was the 


thinneſt of the tribe w rho: are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the appellation of mea— 
gre; and this flimly frame was ſup— 
ported by legs, which, in the ſtyle 
of vulgar witticiſm, would have been 
denominated ſpindles, To complete 
the ſymmetry, a pair of feet fourteen 
inches by three ſerved as vehicles for 
the conveyance of this human ſpec- 
tre. Moſt faces are deſcribed as long 
or ſhort, thin or broad: that of Mr. 
Vizor beggared all deſcription, The 
forehead was narrow, high, and 
pointed; at the cheek- bones it {pread 


to an enormous width, and thence it 


radnatly narrowed to the extremity 
Q 8 the chin, where it bore the exact 
ape of a ihoeing- horn; with this 


Gifterence, that, inftead of an gleva- 
ted curve, it turned obliquely ;: ſo 
that, when he ſtood in a poſture 
kectly erect, 
VOL. 


per- 
the termination. of it was 
. No. 2. | 


his age exceeded ſorty-two. 
borough, which is ſituated within a 


lately retired Mr. Inveſt : 
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lane ste above his right ſhoulder, 
His eye (he had but one, for the o- 
ther had been unfortunately loſt in 


the ſmall-pox, and the virulence of 


the ſame diſeaſe had alſo made va» 
rious other treſpaſſes on his viſage) 
was of that colour, 
grey with a caſt of green, hath been 
conceived to bear a reſemblance to 
this organ in a cat: but, the likeneſs 
held in no other reſpect ; for, inſtead 
ot being prominent and vivacious, 
it was ſunk at leaſt an inch in the or- 


bit, and its perfect want of brilliancy 


was happily ſupplied by a plentiful 
effuſion of ſcalding rheum, which 
preyed upon the furrounding lids, 
and gave the whole, if not a dazzling, 
yet at leaſt an affecting, appearance. 

The ſummit of this animated lant— 
horn was crowned with a few ſtrag— 
gling hairs, which, by the ingenuity 
of a Pariſian hair-drefſer, and the 


alliftance of a profuſion of powder 
and pomatum, 
which bore ail the 8 of a 
turze-buſh on a froſty morning 


formed a Covering, 


Such was Sir Valentine VI oy when 


at the age of thirty-ſeven he ſucceed- 


ed to that title and his father's eſtate ; 


and ſuch, with little variation, did the 
aſſiſtance of bruſhing, plaſtering, and 
till, at the 


bolſtering, continue him, 
diſſolution of the fourth parliament 


ſince his father's deceaſe, he gave a 
ball to his paſt and intended conſti- 
—, at 
the diſtance of twenty-eight years 
from the laſt- mentioned event, ac- 


tuents at the borough of E 


cording to the computations of ordi- 
nary chronologers, though in the cal- 
culations of the baronet himſelf, time 


moved on much ſlower pinions, for at 


the æra we commemorate, he could 
not be prevailed upon to admit that 
To this 


day's journey of the metropolis, had 
who, tho” 
deſcended from one of the moſt an- 


cient families in the kingdom, had 


and had 


een bred to commerce, 


traded with unfillied reputation, till 


the failures of payments for very Cone 


ſiderable conſignments by ſome of his 


American correſpondents, had com- 
pelled him to retire from a profeſſion, 


ww which had leit him little more mo 


which, being 
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the faireſt charadter in the world, and 
a bare competence tor himſelf, his 
wife, and a daughter who had juſt 
turned her ieventeenth year, 

But, however neceſſary and agree- 
able this retirement might prove to 
the diſappointed merchant, and the 
partner of his cares, it was attended 
with circumſtances of a truly pitiable 


nature to the blooming and ſuſcepti- 


ble Caroline; who, with the appro- 
bation of her parents, had, in the 
zenith of her father's proſperity, be- 
ſtowed her heart on the worthy and 
accompliſhed Mr. Maynard, a youth 
who had been bred to buitneſs in the 
compting-houſe of Mr. Inveſt, and 
to whom, with his daughter, this gen- 


tleman intended to have given up his 


extenſive trade, and to have doubled 
his own private fortune, which was 
„ 

But when the merchant found his 
own Capital reduced to little more 
than half the ſum which he had in- 
tended for the immediate portion of 
his Caroline, and that no part of that 
lender pittance could be ſpared during 
the lives of himſelf and his lady, he 
determined to break off an engage- 
ment which he conceived he could not 


_ ſuffer to be completed. with honour ; 
and though the lover earneſtly perſiſt- 
ed in his ſuit, and entreated permiſ- 


ſion to eſpouſe the lovely Caroline, 


and toexert his induſtry in the increaſe 
of that fortune which, though un- 
equal to her deſert, was already abun- 
dantly ſufficient to ſupply their wiſhes; 
yet neither theſe arguments, nor the 


ſighs of the gentle Caroline, who, 


though ſhe acquieſced in the will of 
her father, could not wholly ſuppreſs 
theſe marks of regret ; could prevail 
on the determined Mr. Inveſt to re- 
cede from his fixed reſolution not to 


encumbera young beginner with ex- 
pences, which would cramp him in 
his outſet, and prevent his ſucceſsful 


progrels in the line of his profeſſion : 
to that the lovers were compelled to 


Part; not, however, without vows of 
conſtancy, and engagements to cor- 
reipond, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 
prolibition of the father. ; 

As Mr. Inveſt and his family, even 
in their retrenched ſituation, made a 


very conſiderable figure in the borough. 


Caroline Inveſt. 


her favour in the country-dances; 
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of B „they were included by the 
agent of the baronet in the general 
invitation to the clection-ball; and he 
had no ſooner entered the aſſembly- 
room, than he was ſtruck with the 
figure of the beautiful and elegant 
Having prevailed 
on one of his conſtituents to introduce 
him to the ſtrangers, to whom he 
paid very particular attention, he en- 
treated the honour of the young lady's 
hand to open the ball; and having 
exhibited repeated proofs of his agi— 
lity in a minuet de la cour, he had the 
hardineſs to {ſolicit a continuance of 


; I 
and actually went down fifteen couple 


three times, in ſpite of the remon- 


ſtrances of a ſciatica, which puniſhed 
thete efforts of activity with ſevere 


and reiterated twinges. 


On the ſucceeding morning, before 
the amiable Caroline left her pillow, 
a billet-doux was delivered to her; 
and as ſhe was informed that it came 
from the baronet, who in the courſe 
of the preceding evening had given 
her ſeveral hints of his intentions to 
honour her with his addreiles, which 


were by no means received with a due 


degree of gratitude by his fair part- 


ner, ſhe felt herſelf well inclined to 


have returned it unopened ; but, be- 
ing told that it had paſſed through 
the hands of her father, ſhe conſider- 
ed this intimation as an injunction to 
peruſe its contents; and, breaking the 


ſeal, read as follows: 


„Madam, That it ſhould be re- 
ſerved for you to fix the heart of the 
wandering Vizor, will not appear ſur. - 
priſing to thoſe who, like him, have 
had opportunities of gazing on your 
world of beauties. Yes, adorable 
Caroline! you will have the merit of 
binding in indiſſoluble chains a youth, 
who finds in your perſon united the 
charms of all your ſex, and whoſe 
happineſs depends on your ſmiles. 
Permit me, then, to enjoy the inex- 
preſiible happineſs of hope, till you 
think fit to determine the more rap- 


turous deſtiny of, madam, your molt 


devoted admirer, + | 
| VALENTINE VIzZoR.“ 
No ſooner had the amorous baronet 
diſpatched this precious morſel, than 
he called his valet de chambre to 
| council; 
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council; and, having equipped him- 
ſelf in a morning-dreſs of the moſt 
fathionable materials and conſtruc— 
tion, he followed his meſſenger, 
nothing doubting;” and, being ar- 
rived at Mr. Inveſt's, demanded an 
audience of that gentleman; and, 
with all the promptitude of ſelf.ſuf. 
ficient ſuperiority, communicated to 
him the occaſion of his viſit, Mr. 
Inveſt, the beſt kind of man in the 
world, whole honour had interfered 
to prevent the union of his daughter 
and Mr. Maynard, favoured the Pt @- 
tences of Sir. Valentine Vizor, and 
inliſted that his daughter ſhould re- 
ceive him as the man deſtined to be 
her huſband. 

But the conſtant Caroline could not 
ſo ealily be brought to give up her 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of the youth- 
ful Maynard. Title, wealth, and 
cquipage, had no weight againſt the 
ſcale which love preponderated ; and, 
though ſhe was too well acquainted 
with her father's diſpoſition to make 
thew of reſiſtance, yet ſhe gave im- 
mediate notice to her abſent lover of 
her critical ſituation, and exhorted 
him to concert ſome means for her 
deliverance from the intended ſacyi- 
fice. On the receipt of this letter, 


Mr. Maynard communicated the con- 


tents to his elder brother, and ſoli- 
cited his advice and aſſiſtance: and Sir 
George Maynard, having a flight 
knowledge of Sir Valentine, propol— 
ed, as a firſt effort, to introduce his 
brother to his acquaintance; and for 
this purpoſe he took him with linto 
the New market meeting; and having 
announced him to Sir Valentine, as 
an admirer of his taſte in dreſs, horſes, 
and equipage, he ſoon found his way 
to ſuch an intimacy with him, as left 
him not a ſtranger to any of his con- 
cerns, but thoſe private ones, which 


relating to the management of his. 


perion: 1] beauties, were confided only 
to his faithful valet de chambre. 

In the courſe of this intimacy, Mr. 
Maynard learnt from his new- made 
friend, that Mr. Inveſt, his lady, and 
daughter, were to be preſent at the 
laſt er, 5 ſport, in order to be wit— 


neſſes of the extraordinary Kill and 


Sr of the intended bridegroom, 


in a match which he was to ride a- 


3 


now appeared on the courſe, 
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gainſt the celebrated Lord Cremona; 
a circumſtance of which Mr. May- 
nard had alſo been informed by his 


fair correſpondent. 


That ſuch a tottering ſpectre as Sir 
Valentine Vizor ſhould attempt to ride 


a match, was ſo extraordinary a piece 


of preſumption, that Mr. Maynard 
could not help ſuſpecting ſome myſ- 
ter y, 
fathom ; and, notwithſtanding the ſe- 
crecy of the baronet and his privy = 
counſellor, he found means to diſco— 
ver that the veteran had a contrivance 


to faſten himſelf to the ſaddle by the 


or girth, which, 
thigh, was 


alliftance of a ltrap, 
being buckled to one 


brought under the horſe's belly, and 


ſecured to the.other; and that this 


ſtay was to be applied after he was 


mounted, by Nis truſty aſſociate, who 
was to get acceſs to him, under pre 


tence of lengthening or ſhortening 


the ſtirrups. 

Poſſeſſed of ths ellen Mr. 
Maynard, by dint of bribery and 
ratagem, got the anchor on which 
the baronet reited his ſafety into his 
hands ; and, finding it compoled of a 
ſtrong thong of leather; covered with 
a quilting „ he opened the latter, and 


having divided the leather in the mid- 


ale, cloſed the cove ring, and return— 
ed it to thoſe from whom he procured 
it, with much admiration of lo ex- 


Kellent a coutrivance. 
At length the hour arrived, when 


the amorous Sir Valentine was to ex- 


hibit his vouthful powers to the mif- 


treſs of his heart; but, in the morn— 


ing of that momentous day, Mr. 
of his 
under pre. 


Maynard had taken leave 
friends at Newmarket, 


tence 65 a ſudden call to the metro- 


polis, having firit promiſed his friend 


to meet him at B——;, and to make 
one at a ſecond public entertainment 
which the baronet intend d for his 


conſtituents. 


Sir Valentine and his con upetitor 


ped in equeſtrian habits, and rivailing 
their grooms in this [PECIES ot anery 
nd, being both mounted, the former 
ſaluted his miſtreſs with irreſiſtible 
grace, and the heroes preſſed forward 
to ſtruggle for victory and fame. 
For the better half of the race, all 
WAS 


v. hich he was determined to 


equip 


5 ment; 


lady would appear, whoſe beauties 
would eclipſe thoſe of the whole af. 
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was well; but as the baronet grew 
fatigued, he began to place more con- 
fidence in his artificial ſupport; which, 
like moſt other friends, failed him in 
the moment of need, and he was 
brought to the poſt, with his arms 
clinging round his horſe's neck, about 
five minutes later than his antagoniſt, 

But the loſs of the race was of Bt- 
tle importance; the rider, whote 
breath and ſtrength were wholly ex- 
Hauſted, arrived ſpeechleſs and ſenſe- 
Jeſs at the goal; and thoſe, whoſe of- 
ficious Ca.e was exerted in diſengag- 
ing him from the ſaldle, were wit- 
neſſes of the dilgrace attending the 


public dijplay of the fruitleſs expe- 
dient that 


it had been deviſed to av oid 
the fate which it appeared to have ac- 
celerated. IJ he tale was echoed from 
every quarter of rhe courſe; and the 
unfortunate baronet was obliged to 
betake himſelf to his chaiſe, and 
make a ſpeedy retreat to B 
out daring to look his miſtreſs in the 
face, or to attempt an apology for the 
miſcarriage of this eftort of affected 
vigour. On his arrival at B , he 
found his friend Mr. Maynard; and, 


in the agonies of deſpair, recounted 


every part of the adventure but that 
which fell within this gentleman's 
own knowledge: and, having confer. 
red with him on the ſubject of a viſit 
to his adored Caroline, it was deter- 
mined that it ſhould take Place. as if 


nothing had happened; and that he 


» 


should again claim her hand at the 
ball hich ir 


was to be given on the fol- 
lowing evening. 


But Mr. Maynard hinted to him, 
that it was not impoſſible but his af- 


fection for Miſs Inveſt might receive 
arude ſhock at the en ſuing entertain— 
where, he was infor med, a 


ſembly, not excepting even the dif- 
tinguiſhed Caroline. This intelli- 
gence operated like lightning on the 
vain and fickle baronet; 
repented his raſh eng agement to Mr. 
Inveſt, with whom he had actually 


. adjuſted the terms of ſettlement, and 
curſed his eagerneſs, which had i in- 


volved him in a difficulty that might 
not be calily obyiated, _ 


* 


finiſhed, 


, with- 


he "already | 


the morning with 
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But, if ſuch were the ſuggeſtions of 
his mind be fore he had ſeen this new- 
ly-riſen ſtar, he was inflamed to ac- 
tual madneſs at her appearance in the 
ball-room; and having, with obvious 
embarraſſment, dance da minuet with 
Caroline, he aſke t her permiſſion to 
offer his hand, for the country- 
dances, to the fair ſtranger, as a piece 
of Civilicy which was due from him 
as the maſter of the ceremonies ; 4 
diſpenſation which was readily grant- 
ed by the gentle Caroline, w ho be- 
gan to entertain tulpicions of the ac- 
tua! ſtate of her P. artner's mind, and 


to draw from it in{erences fa vour- 
FR 

able ro her pation tor Mr, May - 
nard. . 


No ſooner was the entertainment 
thin Sir Valentine retired 
to his alfociate; who, on pretence 
of indiſpoſition, had declined ap- 
pearing at the ball: and being fur— 
nithed by him with an account, La- 
thered in his abſence, of the name 
and condition of this new object of 
his regards, who was repreſented to 
him as the only daughter of a gen- 
tieman of reſpectable family, "and 
immenſe fortune, who had eloped 
from her father to avoid a diſagree- 
able match; he lamented in the bit- 
terelt terms his pre-engagement, 
and carneſtly intreated his friend ta 
devite ſome means of enabling him 
to avoid that entanglement, and to 
profit by the impreflion, which, he 
was well atfured, the lady had re- 
ceived. in his fayour ; who, he af- 
ſerted, had accepted very gracigufly 
ſome tender advances, and had by no 
mewuns given a negative to his whif- 
perca (olicitation for F 
walt on her the next day. | 

The greater part of the night was 
{pent 1 in contriving and over- ruling a 

variety of plans, ſome ſuggeſted by 
the baronet, and others by his friend. 


One of the latter's was however at 


it was agreed 
diſguiſed in Sir 
ſhould be ſent in 
a letter to Miſs In- 
velt, intreating hat lady to elope 
with him the e evening, as 
the only way in which his happineſs 
could be infured, for reaſons which 


| 2 


length adopted; and 
that Mr. Maynard, 
Valentine's livery, 
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he would in due time communicate 
to her. In the mean time, the baro- 
net himſelf undertook to make the 
ſame propoſition to his new flame; 
and both ladies being thus fairly em- 
barked in a love adventure, Mr. 
Maynard was of opinion. be ſhould 
find no difficult talk in perſuading 
Miſs Inveſt to accept his hand, in- 
ſtead of returning with a ſullied re- 
putation : and he kindly offered to 
give his friend this proof of his re- 


gard; who, with proper gratitude, 


preſſed on him a bond for 10, cool. 
payable on the day of his marriage 
with Miſs Caroline Inveſt. 

It will be eatily conceived, that 
Mr. Maynard found no great difficul- 
ty in prevailing on his Caroline to 
favour a plan calculated for the ac- 
complithment of their mutual wifhes. 
Nor was the baronet leis faucceistul 
in his ſuit; yielding to the irreſiſtable 
force of his perfonal qualifications, 
and the powers of his oratory, the 
lady of his heart ſighed her conſent ; 
and preparations were made for their 
departure toa neighbouring kingdom, 
in two polt-c haifes and four; one of 
which was to be occupied by Sir Va- 
lentine and his prize, whilſt the o- 
ther was filled by Mr. Maynard and 
his amiable Caroline; for, to en- 
hance the obligation, the laſt- named 
gentleman nad repreſented to the 
baronet his having induced Miſs In— 
veſt to commit herſelf to his care, 


and meet her intended huſband on the | 


ſpot where their union could be com- 
pleted. And, as it was abſolutely ne- 
eeffary that the parties ſhould not en- 
counter on the road, matters were 10 
arranged, that Mr. Maynard and his 


partner were to ſet off ſome hours be- 


fore the baronet and his treaſure, 
After a proſperous journey, the 


former couple arrived in ſafety at 


Gretna Green; where Mr. May- 
nard thought it prudent to bring mat- 
ters to a conclulion with all poſſible 
{peed, leſt auy explanation might 
have taken piace between the pair 
who were to follow, which might 
have occaſioned difficulty or delay; 
and, as very little ceremony is neceſ- 
fary for the celebration of a marriage 
in this part of the unites kingdoms, 
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Mr. Maynard had exchanged vows 
with Ins charming Caroline tome 


hours before the arrival of Sir Va- 
leatine and his intended bride. As 


ſoon as this couple reached Gretna 


Green, the impatient baronet dife 


patched a meſſenger for the occaſional 
mimlicr, the exerciſe of whoſe func- 
tion was to {ccure him the legal pol- 
{eſlion of his Lucretia and her for- 
tune; but, before this gentleman 


could be fond, Mr. \laynard de- 


manded an ad ace, and an eclair- 


ciſlement enſued, which rendered his 


pre ſence wholly unneceffarv. 

Sir Valentine was now informed by 
Mr. Maynard, that the lady, whoſe 
hand he was about to take, hid no o- 
ther fortune tlian thoſe 
which he had experience 4 the pow er, 


nor any Other Drete: 1ces to Char; 7730 er, | 


than molt of thoſe dat mfeis whole un- 
fortunate fiivation expoſes them to 
the te POrAary addreſſes of the rake 
and the libertine; that the whole was 


a contrivance of his to obtain po- 


ſelſion of his lovely Caroline; and 
that, having attained the object of his 
wiſhes; he was ready to return his 


bond, on the eaſy condition of pay- 


ing 5 0l. to his travelling companion, 
who iniaht, with this lum, be enabled 
to pur {ue her Virtuous inclination, 
and abandon the paths of vice, which 
the had long withed to forſake., lt is 
impollible to deicribe the great mor- 


tification of the confounded baronet, 


at a recital io ſubveriive'to the ruling 
principal of his lite : to be duped by 


a {itripling, and delpiſed by a portion= 
were injuries which bore _ 
hard on his ielt-approbation, and oc 
caſioned, for a little time, the moſt 8 


leis girl, 


violent paroyxſmof rage. 
But his paſſion ſoon ſubſided; > va- 
nity again mounted her throne; he 


paid down the 5ool. and retired to 
'freſh conqueſts, and new adventures; 


whilſt Mr. Maynard, and the partner 


of his heart, returned to thoſe en- 


joyments which mediocrity will never 


fall to afford, to thoſe whole ſouls 
being attuned to love and harmony 
extend their grateful arms to receive 
the greateſt of all earthly bletlings, 


Content, 


Dx 


Charms of 
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De RUYTER, 


E Ruyter fucceeded to the com- 
mand of the Dutch fleet in 1652, 
on the reſignation of Van Tromp ; 
and the firſt action in which he was 
engaged was with Sir Geo. Ayſcue's 


fleet, off Plymouth, on the 16th of 


Auguſt in that year. This was a 
drawn battle, as the combatants were 
only parted by the night. 

Next vear, however Van Tromp 


was re-placed, and de Ruyter ſerved 


under him in that hot engagement 
which took Place off the Texel on the 
zd of June, 1653. The particulars 
of this action are detailed in the an- 


Nexed Hiſtory of the Wars of Eng— 


tand, vol. iii. p. 127. 
In 1665, de Ruyter ſucceeded Op- 


dam in the command of tho fleet, and 


failed for the purpoſe of ſuccouring 
their Faſt-India leet, then lying at 
Bergen, and to bring it home in! {afe- 
ty. The King of Denmark had acted 
a very extraordinar y part in the quar- 
rel between England and Holland. 


He made a ſecret agreement with tle. 
 Kimg of England to ſeize all the 


Dutch ſhips in his harbours, and to 
Mare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, pro- 
vided they would affiſt him in execut- 


ing this meaſure. In order to in— 


creaſe his prey, he had perfidiouſly 


Invited the Dutch to take fhelter in 


his ports; and, after the repulſe 


which the Engliſh received when 


they made their attack upon the 
Hollanders, the Daniſh governor de- 
manded of the Dutch one hundred 
thouſand crowns for the affiſtance he 
had given them in that affair; and 
threatened to ſink them, if they at- 
tempted to ſail without firſt paying 


this debt. The arrival of de Ruyter's. 


feet before Bergen lowered the tone 
of the governor, and the Dutch mer- 


chantmen were permitted to ſail with- 
out paying the ſum which had been 
\ before exacted.—Next year, de Ruy- 


ter appeared between Nieuport and 
Dunkirk, at the head of ſeventy-one 


Jail of the line, twelve frigates, thir- 


teen fire-ſhips, and eight yachts ; 
Evertzen and Tromp acting as inte- 
rior admirals. Albemarle, the E ,Dg- 
lith admiral, though greatly 3 inferior 


killed by a cannon ball. 
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Tut DUTCH ADMIRAL. 


in force, did not heſitate what to do, 
but bore down upon them with great 
gallantry. The Dutch captains were 


not at all backward to come into gc- 


tion, for many cut their cables, in 
order to engage. On the xſt day of 
June, 1666, the battle began with in— 
credible fury. Tromp, and after him 


de Ruyter, were obliged to ſhift their 


flags, becauſe their ſhips had ſuſtain. - 
ed ſuch damage they were in danger 
of ſinking: one of their fleet was 
blown up, and Admiral Evertzen 

To coun». 

terbalance this, Sir William Berkley, 
who led the Engliſh van, was driven 


into the midſt of the enemy, where 


his ſhip, being aſſailed on all ſides, 
was taken, after a gallant reſiſtance, 
in which he was gain. One or two 
Engliſh ſhips were ſunk, notwith- 
ſtanding the valour and activity of 


| Albemarle, who, though in the de- 
cline of life, fought with all the ar- 
dour and activity of a youthful war- 


rior. Night parted the combatants ; 


but next day, the weather being more 


moderate, the fight was renewed with 
increaſed fury. Van Tromp, having 
engaged himſelf too far within the 
Engliſh line, had well-nigh been . 
taken, but for the cffectual ſupport 
which de Ruyterafforded him. Theſe 
two admirals were of oppoſite tac- 


tions, and rivals for glory: they were 


inſpired with emulation, and fought 
with equal conduct and reſolution; 
neither defirous of building his own 
fame on the ruin of his rival. Whilſt. 
the fate of the two fleets was thus 
ſuſpended, the Dutch received a re- 
inforcement of fixteen ſhips ; at the 
fame time the Engliſh fleet was fo 


ſhattered, as that no more than twen- 


ty-eight fail remained fit for ſervice. 
Albemarle was hereupon obliged to 
retreat towards his own coaſts, whi- 


ther the Dutch followed him, and to— 


wards night, came up with him ; but 


a ſudden calm forced the irritated 


combatants to a ſuſpenſion of arms. 
In the morning of the third day, Al- 
bemarle, having made a previous dil- 
poſition, ſent che diſabled ſhips a- 
heads while he himſelf remained n 

ne 
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the rear with thoſe that were ſtill 


capable of ſervice, ſo as to form a 
line aſtern occaſionally, for the re- 


ception of the purſuers. About two 
o'clock, when the Dutch were almoſt 
within gun-tſhot, the duke deſcried 
Prince Rupert and his ſquadron to 
the ſouthward, (who had been delud- 
ed by a falſe report of the appearance 

of the French fleet, deſignedly thrown 
 ont,)} crowding all their ſails to come 
up with him, and immediately havied 
Up.a wind to join this reinforcement, 
Sir George Ayſcue, in a ſhip of one 
hundred? guns, {truck on the Galloper 
Sands, where lie was ſurrounded 
and taken. The two Engliſh fleets, 
having joined, prepared for anot ner 
engagement, and the next morning 
bore down upon the Dutch, Who 
waited for them with a determined 
firmneſs. A fourth battle enſued, 
which was maintained with equal 
rage and deſperation. on both fides, 
and was continued until à thick fog 
intervened, which prevented the 


farther Cr Fe of the conflict. 


The Englith, having ſuffered greatly, 
ſeized this opportunity to retire, with 
conſiderable loſs, Both ſides however 
claimed the victory; but the Dutch 


mult be allowed to have borne away 


the wreath, although no glory was loit 
by the party which was Worſted. 
The Dutch were firſt at {ca after 


this action, and de Ruyter poſted - 


himſelf at the mouth of the Thames. 


The Engliſh were not long in coming 


to the attack. The numbers of cach 
fleet amounted to about eighty ſail; 
and the valour and arg of the 
commanders, as well as of the jea- 
men, rendered the envagement fierce 
and obſtinate. Van 'Irump, during 
the heat of the action, was ſe parated 
from de Kuvter and the main body, 
whether by accident or deſign was 
never certainly known. De Ruyter 
with conduct and valour m aintained 


the combat againſt the main body of 


the Englith; and, though overpow- 
ered by uumbe Ts kept his ſtation, 
till night ended the engagement. 
Next day, finding the : Dutch fleet ſcat- 


tered and diſco raged, his high 1pirit 


ſubmitted to a retreat. Which vet he 


conducted with ſuch fkil!, 
der it equally fonourahle 
| K 


as to ren- 
to him {ef 


Was, 
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as the greateſt victory. Full of in- 
dignation, however, at yielding the 
ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequent. 
ly exclaimed, „ My God! what a 
wretch am! ! Among ſo many thou- 
land bullets, is there not one to put 


an end to my miſerable life?“ One de 


Witt, his ſon-1n-law, who ſtood near, 
exhorted him, ſince he ſought death, 
to tura upon the Engliſh, and render 
his life a dear puzchaſle to the victors. 
But de Ruyter eſteemed it more wor- 
thy a brave man to perſevere to the 
uttermoſt, and, as long as poſſible, to 


render ſervice to his country, All 


that night, and next day, the Engliſh 
prelled upon the rear of the Dutch; 
and-1t was chiefly by the redoubled 
efforts of de Ruyter, that the latter 
faved themſelves in their harbours. 
The penfionary de Witt, partly by 


himſelf in perſon, and farther by 
agents. employed for that purpoſe, 


had founded the mouth of the river 
Thames, in order to diſcover how far 


it would be practicable to make an at. 


tempt there with large ſhips ; and, 
naving gained information favourable 
to his deſigns, he reſolved to execute 
them, notwithſtanding the negocia- 
tions tor a peace were in ſo good a 

train. In the ſpring of the year 1667, - 
de Witt cauſed a large fleet to be got 


ready, under a pretence of attacking. 


{omeScottiſh privateers that had great- 
ly annoyed. the veſſels of Holland; 
w 14ſt another fleet was manned with 
great ſecrecy and diſpatch, the com- 


mand of which was given to de Ruy- 


ter, on-board of w hich were put pi- 
lots who were well acquainted with 
the navication- of the river Thames.“ 
The Dutch fleet, as ſoon as ready, 

failed tor the Englith coaſt, where % 
was joined by the other ſquadron ; the 
whole conſiſting of ſeventy men of 
war, belides fire-ſhips. A detach. 
ment from this fleet was then ſent up 
the river Thames, which, on the roth 
of June, attacked Sheerneſs, which 
at that time, unfiniſhed, and in 
no ſtate of defence. Here they found 
fifteen iron guns, and a conſiderable 
quantity of naval ſtores. No ſooner 
£2 the alarm given, than the Duke 

of / bemarie haſtened, with the com- 


1a! a nv Officer, to the defence of the 
1 du, to ſecure wich, they 
| iunk 


river! 
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funk ſhips at the entrance, threw a 
chain acroſs, and placed three large 


' veſſels, which had been taken from 
the Dutch, behind the chain. A 


ſtrong eaſtwardly wind favoured this 
bold attempt of de Ruyter, and de- 


termined him to try to burn the ſhips 


which lay at Chatham, in ſpite of the 
333 taken to preſerve them. 
o effect this, the chain which guard- 


ed the entrance of the harbour Was 


firſt to be broken; and this was per- 


formed with great gallantry by one of 
His officers. 


An impetuous attack 
was then made upon the ſhips which 


_ defended the entrance of the harbour, 


and, at length, they were ſet on fire; 
and with this exploit they cloſed the 


firſt day's attack. The next morning 
the wind ſtill blowing füll into the 


harbour, the Dutch advanced as high 


as Upnor-caſtle, with fix men of war 
and two fire-ſhips. But here they 
met with ſo warm a reception, that 


they were obliged to retreat. In 
their way back they burnt the Royal 
Oak, a very fine ſhip, and in her Capt. 
Douglas, who was appointed to de- 
fend it. In this retreat two Dutch 


"men of war ran aſhore ju the Med- 
way, and were burnt; which, with 


eight fire- ſhips conſumed in the ac- 


tion, and one hundred and fifty men 


killed, is all the loſs which their wri- 
ters acknowledge, though they might 


probably ſuffer much more. | 
The city of London was filled with . 
terror at this daring enterprile; it was 
apprehended, that, when the Dutch 


fleet was returned from the Medway, 


it would, with the next tide, fail up 


the T hames, quite to that capital, 
Nine ſhips were thereupon ſunk at 
Woolwich, and four at Blackwall ; 


_ platforms, provided with artillery, 


were raiſed in many places, and the 


trained bands drawn out. De Ruyter 
however did not realize theſe appre- 


henſons, but ſailed back to the mouth 


5 of the Thames, where he left Adm, 
Van Nes with a part of his fleet, 


while he himielt proceeded with the 
reſt to Portſmouth, with a view to 
commit the like depredations there; 
but he was repulſed : he then dir ected 
his courſe to Torbay, where he took 


ſome Engliſh vellels ; but was again 


the Dutch commonwealth. 


repulſed when he attempted to land. 
He made as unſucceſsful an attempt 
upon Plymouth; then, failing back 
throngh the Channel, appeared oft 


| Harwic h, and fired [a ſhot at Land- 


guard fort ; but he was beaten off with 
conſiderable lofs. Many ſharp actions 
happened between the Dutch fleet, 
and the Engliſh commanded by Sir 
Edward Spragge, in which, upon the 
whole, the former {uſtained the molt 
damage and loſs, but not ſufficient to 
cauſe them to quit the coaſts, , where 


they continued till th e Peace was lign- 
| 15 at Breda. | 


In the third war with Fngland i in 
1672, de Ruyter, on account of his 
great abilities and experience, was 
focked upon as the only man likely to 
retrieve their affairs. He accordinely 
put to ſca with the moſt formidable 
fleet the republic of Holland had ever 
ſent out; on-board of which was Cor- 
nelius de Witt, as deputy from the 
States. The combined fleet conſiſted 
of one hundred and one ſail of men 
of war, beſides tire-thips and tenders : 
while the Dutch fleet amounted to 
ninety-one men of war, fifty-four fire- 
thips, and twenty-three yachts, Theſe 
fleets came to action in Solebay in the 


month of May. 'The engagement be.. 


gan about eight in the morning. De 
Ruyter, with his diviſion, attacked the 
centre of the Engliſh fleet, command- 
ed by the Duke of Y ork, with all the 


fury of intrepid valour, For two 
hours the engagement was maintained 


with ſuch activity, that the Dutch 
admiral afterwards declared it to have 
been the moſt obſtinate of thirty-two 
actions in which he had been con- 
cerned, See the Wars of England, 
vol. iii. p. 207, 208, & c. 

As this was the mar peſt action de 


Kuyter had been engaged in, ſo it was 


the laſt of any great importance.— 


He however {till continued ſucceſs - 
fully to refit the combined fleets of 


England and France, and defeated. 
the project of a deſcent in Zeeland, 


which, had ittaken place, would have 


endangered the total overthrow cf 
De Ruy- 
ter was killed in the Mediterranean, 
in an engagement with the en in 


in year 1676. 
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CAPT. WATTLE and MISS ROE, 
From Dinorixs «©. Spix xx.” 
ID you ever hear of Captain Wattle? 
He was all tor love, and a little tor the 
bottle. 
We knove not, though pain we have ta'en 
to enquir Es 
It gunpowder he invented, or the Thames 
ſet on fire; | 
If to him was the centre of gravity known, 
The longitu-le, or the philoſopher's ſtone ; 
Or whether he ſtuty'd from Bacon or Boy 05 
Copernicus, Locke © katcrtelto, or Hoy fer 
Bui this we have! carnt with great labour 
| and pain, 
That he loved Mits Roe, and lhe loy' d him 
again. 


Than ſweet Miſs Roe none e'er WO 
_ hercer ; 

She had but oneeye, but that was a piercer, 

We know not for certainty her education, 

If the wrote, me ided e or ſettled 

the nation; 

At caids if ſhe lik d | whit and ſwabbers, 
or voles; 

Or at dinner loved pig, ora fieak on the 
coals ; 


Whether moſt of thc Lade {he Was, or. 


Thalettris, | 
Or it e was tauglit her by Hopkins 
r Veſtris; | BT 


But for vour ſatisfaction this good news we . 


obtain, | 
Plat ſhe loved Capt ain W 1 ind he! lo ved 
her again. ks 


When wedded he became lord aud muſter, 
. depend on't, 
He had but one leg, 

end on't, TI 1 0 
Which, of government when ſhe would tain 
hold the bridle, | 
Ile took ſpecial caution ſhould never r lie idle; 


So, like moſt married folks, twas my plague 


and my chicken, 
And ſometimes a kiſſing, and ſometimes a 
| Kkicking; 


Then tor comfort a cordial ke a BOW and | 


then try, 
Alternately bunginę or os Kar eye: — 
And theie facts of this couple the bier 
contain, 

For when he kick d NIIIs Roe ſhe kick'd 
him again. | 
The ABODE of HAPPINES SS, 
\TRANGER! awhile upon this ouſly 


bank 
Recline thee. If the ſun rides high, the 
breeze, 
That loves to ripple o'er the riyulet, - 
Vorl. 5 72. 3 


In lence {weeps 


Which nos, alas! 


Yet Jack has memory, 


But war ring, doubtful, licht, unſtendy, 


but he'd a foot at the. 
TO-MORROW. 


What tine 11 all Poitinzous that mor row 


Po Parthians hold it, or do M edians bios ? 
As old as Priam, it has never died. 


The wiſe is he who yelterday began. 


"4% emblem diſplays of France in theſe dave, 
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POETRY. 


Will play around thy brow, and the cool 
lound 


Of running waters ſoothe thee. Mark how 


clear 
It ſparkles o'er the ſhallows, and behold 
Where o'er its ſur face wheels with reſtleſs 
ſpeed | | | 
Yon glotly inſect, on the ſand below 
How the {witt ſhadow flies. The ſtream is 
.PUTE 3 
In ſolitude, and many a healthful herb 


Be ds 0'Er its courle and drinks the vital 


wave; 
But, p ing on amid the haunts of man, 
It finds pollution there, and rolls from thence 
A tainted tide. Scek'ſt thou for Happineſs? 


0 {tranger, ſojourn in the woodland cot 


Ot Innocence, and thou thalt find her there. 


The IRRESOLUTE MAN. 
HILF ſack too long deliberates 
Which ot of lite 'tis beſt to draw, 


Or Arms or Phytic, Church or Law, 


And ſtill his choice procraſtinates ; 
Neglected Pime with rapid wing 

the littlefs hours; 
tach idly crops life's fretheſt Howers, 
no tceeond ſpring. 


For loon old age with wint'ry hende, 
Shall irecze the current of the ſoul, 
Her ardent energies 5 ul, 

And bind her powers in icy. bands. 
Darts, aud wit, 
in learning prompt, in ſpeaking ready; 


For every {tate 18 uo untit. 


Whilſt floating on each wand'ring wave, 
Of Patton, C ance, Caprice, and Nhinn 
Death comes, and ſtrait decides for him, 

To fix his {tation in the grave. 


From Mex ves L. 
18 MORROW ! ſtill to-mo: row Wilt. 


thou hve? 


ive ? 
1 that morrow off where to be 
ſought ? 
What is its price, and where may it he 
bought? 


Tomorrow live! To day is late for man : 


The GUILLOTINE. e 
IEcurſtsuill lotine, fell faction's machine | 
Each time that its office is ſped, 5 


A Hay without any head. | 5 
rr | g 


mouth ot that 
Capt. Hood tha opportunity of attacking her, 
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ADMIRAITY-OFFIC?T, April 24. 

| CE-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, com- 

mender in chief at Jamaica, has ſent 
to Mr. Nepean a liſt of eleven armed vel- 
ſels captured by the ſhips and veſſels under 
his command, among which are La Mayi- 
cienne privatecr, of 16 guns; Le Bien Venu, 
of 14 guns; a ſchooner of 10 guns; l. 
Brutus, of nine guns, and La Creole, of fix 
guns; beſides ſeveral row-hhats. 


Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. At. 
miral Lord Bridport, K. B. to Foan 


. Eſq. dated on board his Ma- 
Ss S/np Royal George, at Sea, the | 


70 55 
22d enſiant. 


$18, I have the ſatisfaction to RY 


vou, for their lordthips intormation, that 


I. Hercule, of -4 guns, was taken by his 
maieſty's ſhip Mars laſt night. 


he incloſed copy of a letter from Lieut. 


Butterfield will beſt thew to their lordthips 
the ſpirit and judgment manifeſted upon 
_ this occation. No praiſe of mine can add 
one ray of brilliancy to the diſtinguiſhed 

valour of Capt. Alexander Ilood, who Car= 
ried his hip nobly into battle, and who 


died of the wounds he received in ſupport- 


11g the juſt cauſe of his country: I is im- 
poliible tor ine not to Hncerelyv! lament his 


loſs, as he was an honour tothe fer vice, and 
univertally beloved; be has fallen glorioul- 
Iv, as well as all thoſe Who are fo hand- 


jomely tpoken of by Lieutenant But. er field. 


J have appointed him to the command of 
L. Hercule, to carry her into p port, and 1 hase 
given a temporary appointry: at to Captain 


james Georye Shirley to command the Mars, 


and Lieutenant George W tte, Virtt of the 


Royal George, to command the Negra. 
Lieutenant Henry Corabe, the Second, will 
deliver to you this diſpatch. BRIDPORT. 
I. Mars, at Sea, April 22, 1798. 
NM Lo, I beg leave to acquaint your 
lordihip, that the thip chaled by his mael- 
ty's ſhip Mars yeiterday, per fignal, endcea- 
voured to eſcape through the. Pailage du 
"Raz ; but the tide proving contrary ,and the 
wind caſterly, oblized her to anchor at the 


pallage, which atforded 


by laying her ſo cloſe alongti eas to unhinge 


fome of the lower deck ports, continuing a 


very bloody action for an hour aud a half, 
when the ſurrendered. 

I lament being under the necetlity of in- 
forming your lordthip, that his majelty 
has, on this occaſion, loſt that truly brave 
man, Captain Hood, who was wounded in 
the thigh late in the contlict, and expired 
jult as ths e s ſhip had 2 her co- 


Officers wounded. 


. Arnaud Ford, 
Thoinas Soutney, midihipn an, wounded. 


Serje 


11t of June. 


triumph, is the 
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lours. This ſhip proves to be J. Hercule 
of 74 guns and 700 men, her firſt time at 
ſea, from J. Orient, to join the Brett fleet. 

I cannot ſufficiently commend the bravery 
and good conduct of the ſarviving oilicers 


and men, who merit my warmeſt thanks. 
TI muſt particularly recommend to your 


lordthips notice Mr. Southey, the 115 gual 
mulſhipman. 


Lieutenant Argles and Ford are the only 
Captain Hood and Cap- 
tain White of the marines are killed. Lieu- 
tenant Argles, though badly wounded, 


never quitted the deck. 


From a number of the people being * ith 


1. eutenant Bowker, in charge of the prize, 


cannot at preſent inform your lordſhip the 
exact number of killed and wounded, but, 
trom the beſt information circunitances 


_ ailord, I think about 30 killed, and as many 


an: moſt of them deangcerontly. 
W. BUUTERFLELD: 
After-Return of Killed and Wounded. 
Aicxander Hoot, captain, killed. | 
James Blythe, midſhipman, Killed. 
Scamen, II killed, 3 died of their wounds. 
George Aryles, 3d lieutenant, wounded. 
jth licutenant, wounded. 


Seamen, 36 u ounded, 3 3 mitſing. 


Bovs, 2 wounded. | | 
Mianxes:, —]ofeph White, captain, killed. | 


One cor Boral Killed. 

Privates, 2 killed, 2 died of their wounds. | 

2ANISS 2 WON det: | 

One drummer wounded. 

Privates, 15 wounded, 5 miling. 

4 otat. Killed, 5 died of their wounds, 
bo wounded, and! ; mifſing—In all 90. 


L' Hercule is quite ancw ſhip, built at 
I. Orient; was bound to Breſt, and had 
on-board 700 men. Neither of the ſhips 
was nuch diſabled in their rigging, but they 
arc both greatly ſhattered in their hulls 

The F revchcap! ain provedan experienced 
cotumander, and fou in his ſhip very gal- 
lantly- He is reported to have commanded 
the Aamerique,' of 74 guns, on the glorious. 
I. Hercule had never. been at 
ſea betore, having been launch d at Orient 
only about ſix weeks ſince | 

Captain Alexander Hood, whole memory 
18 ane iene by the regret that now mingles 
with the general congratulation on his 
brother of Captain Samuel 
Liood, of the Audacions, and the nephew ot . 


on 27 


Lords Hood and Bridport, and in the re- 


mainder of the former title. Their father 
was a country clergyman. Both theſe offi- 
cers were brought very carly into the navy; 
the former under the protection of Lord 


Nie, | 
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Bridport, the latter under that of Lord Hood, 
the Chriftian-names of which noblemen 
they bear 

The ſurviving brother is the gallant offi- 
cer, who having by miſtake PET'S he juno 


frigate to i oulon, after the ab \andonment 
of the place, brought her vut aghn not- 


withſtand ng tne fire of the batteries 

Caf rain Hood was married, and 
a wi iow and five children. He was ſeverely 
wounded by a muſquet-ball, about twenty 
minutes after the commencement of the 
engaxerent, but ſurvived long enough to 
be to! 
* receive the French captain's Fword. 

On Tueſday the 1 th of M, ay 10 the fore- 
noon the body of Captain Hood was re— 
ceived from the Mars at the North Stairs, 
In the Dock-yaid, at Flymouth, by a colo- 
nel's cuard of marines : the colours ot tl.e 
Ma $ were haif-inaſt high, and ſhe fired 
116GU'e guns till the cor ple was put into an 
earte. Fore-ſtreet, Dock, was lined with 


18 left 


the enemy's ſhip had ſtruck, and to 


troops on each ſide, with their colours, from 


mam guard gate, with tlow 
confiſting of 


the Late to the 
2111s ciubbed, 


Nuiltcia, and Major Hawker's Elie mouth 
- Vo Mlurtcers. At one o'clock the Dock- Lautes 
were thrown open, and the grandeſt pro- 


| 7 of the kind took plice that was cv er 


en ſince 1785, hen Sir E. Coote' N 
was depoſited in the citadel; 
foilows : — A colonel's guard of marines, in 
ſvetions, with arms reverſed, 
wirh belts and hat-bands ; marine band, 
With their drums and inſtruments covered 
with crape, playing 4 Ihe Dead Mar 
Saul;““ che boutfwaln's mate carried tlie 


| the 25th foot. 
it Devon and North Devon rexin,cnts of 


and ofiicers 


and Was as. 


ch in 


Niars's eniiga fupported by a midthipman; 


captains of Ne luvy, two and two, with 


tue body, the boat's crew leading the horics; 


the earn, on wh che was Capfain Hood's 
Hat ant Crord, crofled, tu pported by Sir ]. 
- Warren, and other Captains of the avy z 
_ Ceptains and licutenauts, of the navy, iWo 
aue two; Gene ra! Crenville; feid-ofl:.cets 
Of TC UTR, mar: cs, and nilitia, in our 
wp; two and two; the ca. tain's Coxt Wain, 
Carryitg the t14 coloured flag of France, 
trailing in the dult. The tilence, relpect, 
attention, and ſy pathy, of all deſcriptions 
oi people, iuhahiants, navy, army, marines, 


ee 
Carrot 


niil!tia officers and troops, an. other ffec- 


tutors, do them the higheft credit, as -a 


10 all tribute of retpect to the memory ct 


1% Fallant an ollicer as the lanzented Hood, 
who fz e nobly in the fervice of 
try, His remains were taken or interment 
tohutieigh. near Claſtonbury, the family feat, 
If any thing could add to the ſatisfaction 
we u feel in ere on the 
the gallant fſcamen who fought the Mars, it 


conduct of 


is conn- © 


is the recollection thut this thip has now 


atoned tor its Torlzer errors de ri the mu- 


- 


3 


S 


Parker, conmunde 


ef, 


tell iti wich 
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tiny at the Nore, and ſeemed doubly anxious 

0 reftore its honour, by proots of the moſt. 
undaunted brav ery. | 

It appcars, by a letter from Admiral 
Lord Bridport of the 211t inſtant, that his 
majetty's ſhip Jaſon had captured, on the 
Preceding day, a 1ew pun brig, named 
L*Arrovante, carrying 11x long 24: - pounders 
and 92 men. 

Copy of a letter fi om Lieutenant | Wollaſ- 
tin, command his Me $ Cutter 
Cruizer, to Hce-dMEĩzd Sir Richard 
Onfle , Bart. dated al Sea, the 25th 
of. April. : | 
Stn, Agrecable to your fignal, 1 gave 

chace to the S. W. and, after a chace ot 

three hours: came up with and captured the 

French lueger privateer Jupiter, mounting 

eight carriaxe-xuns, and manngd with 36 

men, out jourteen days from: Buulopuc:. 

Ihe Gazette of Mz 3 contains a letter. 

from J. J, Rudd, commander of his majeſ- 

iy's loop Scorpion, to Evan Nepear, Etq. 

dated inte River Humber, April 30, 174%, 

giving an account of the capture, on the 

26th: inttant, off Flanborough Head, of the 

Batavian | Republican brig Le Courier, 

pierced for 12, and mounting 6, four». 

pounders, commauned by Licutenai.t }. 

Yihrands, and manned with 30 men. She 

failed ciaht days betore from Felvoult ws z 

had taken the Lark brig, of Wh thy, coal 5 

laden, which the Scorpion retouk: 

Allo a tetter from Admiral Sir Feter 
in chief at Portin vurh 
and Spitkead, cnclotiny one from Lieut. 
Thomis Newton, ot the Telemachus cuis 
dated Ph mouth Sound, May 1, 1798, 
Witich tt; 15 5, that on the precedir: g day he 
end Caprined, atter a chice of 
ty ol ve . Le Sans Sever French priva- ; 
ere, wounimny one twelve pounder 
'eandtwobrofs fours, and 27 men. 
em 1.4 Hogue tlie a glit before, 


r 


She Lal! ec! 


and had nut tal. EH val Th 5 


Extract of & Lett #*, ain Captam Halſted, 
&f his Majefly's SH Hheniæ, to Mr. 
X. Le, aaitd Pixi. 6 1 Soon, the 
61 75 May. | 
Sin, Bepleaſedtoinform their lordſbips, 

hip under my command 

vith le 


, 
th. if his. munaly's 
r cel lere, ww Gays Th LOmpany 


el Ale 'Y 


4:19 „ 
tWelves, Min 1s men. Sie wuse 0 4 


in the night of tie 24th uit. in lat. 49 dey. 


N. long. 16 00 ey W. atter {ore ret: ({t ance, 

by which me 105 Xp a fev nien killed, and 14 
15 ne Phenix 1cccived Tone 
tritüng damage in her fats an (| rigging, but 
no perton hurt. She 18 a very tine thip, of 
(co tons, is CEDpere, and ſulls exceedingly 


Wounded, 


fait It 18 411 add! tional pleaſure t o melo 
{ay there were about Nifty £4 gliſh priſoners 
2 on-board 


Soo 


on- board her at the time, none of whom 
received any injury from our ſhot. On the 
25th we rctook the Theus, a valuable Ame- 
rican ſhip, from Charleſton to London, 
which this privater had captured a few 
Cays before. 


From Rear-admiral Harvey, Commander 


in Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and 


Veſſels at the Leeward Hands, to Evan 
Nepean, Ley. dated on-board the 
Prince of Wales, Fort Royal Bay, 
Martinique, the 13th of March, 17 798. 
Six, Be pleaſed to acquaint their lord d- 
ſhips, that Captain Barton, in his majeſty's 


ſhip Concorde, has captured Le Hardy 


ſchooner, of $ guns, and 60 men; and Le 
H.zard ſchooner, of 2 guns, and 27 men. 
The firſt was taken the 11th ult. off Berbu - 

da, and the latter the 13th, off Montſerrat, 
and both were ſent to St. Chriſtopher's. 
They had been out but one day each, and 
had not made any captures. 


His majeſty's ſhip Lapwing, Capt. Tho. 
captured, the 15th of laſt month, 


Harvev, 
off Nevis, le Mutine French privateer 
ſchooner, belonging to Guadaloupe, of cight 
guns, and 61 men; and his majeſty's ſhip 
Roebuck, Captain Burrowes, captured, 


on the 19th, off Martinique, la Parfaite 


French privateer ſchooner, belonging to 
Gu: 1daloupe, of 10 guns, and 60 men; both 
of thein had been out ſome time, but had 
not made any captures. 


ſmall ſchooner, off St. Vincent, the 25th 
ult. of A go 22 mcn.-H..HARVEY. 
Copy of a. Letter from Lieut. Charles P. 
Price, dated & on board. /tts Majeſty's 
Gun-vefel Bad 65 „ Ifics St. Ma rcou, 
the gth of May, to E. Nepean, E. 
Six, | beg leave to repreſent to You, tor 
the information of. my lords commitiioners 
of the Admiralty, that on the 6th inſt. ob- 
ſerving the enemy forming their gun-boats 
and flats, in diviſions in the road of La 
Hogue, I conſidered it a certain appearance 
of an attack, and ordered every perſon to 
remain under arms to receive them 
the lame time fent a guard-boat ol the 
mouth of La Hlogue to watch their motions. 
Mi. Moore, midihipma n ot the Eurydice, 
who commanded the boat, acquainted me, 
by fignal, about twelve P. M. of their ap- 


pr oachin g us, and ſoon after we heard them 


| diſtinctly giving orders to the wen ; but, the 
night being very dark, and calin, we-could 
not fee them. At day break I oblerved 


them in line, drawn a- breaſt of the out. | 
hav- 


welt face of the weſtern redoubt, and, 
ing every man in readineſs, I opened a briſk 
fire, of ſeventeen pieces of cannon, on them, 
when they immediately returned the fire, 
from 52 zun brigs and flats, for two hours 
aud IUINC nunutes. 


there were 


His majeſty's 
ſloop Cyanc, Captain Manning, captured a 


Hall, 


look. upon our damage as not 7 
"op at 


Ihe Sun-brigs re- 
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mained to batter within about three or four 


hundred yards; and the flats rowed up to 


us with great reſolution until they were 


within muſket-ſhot, when our guns, loaded 


with round and grape, or caſe, for about 
one hour, cut them up in chips before they 
could retreat; and our fire on the boats at- 
tempting to fave thoſe ſinking, muſt have 
Occalioned great ſlaughter, as they were 


crowded with ſoldiers for the purpoſe of 


Norm: ng us. 1 conjecture, from the ſmall 
flat, No. , I have towed in bottom up, 
naying - 129 = the 2d company of the batta- 
lion of Poulogne marines on-board, that 
fix or ſeven thouſand im en em- 
barked; and of the fifty-two that began 
the action, ] could diſcover only torty- three 


able to 1ctreat. 


- Lieut. Rourne took every method! in his 
power to afliſt me, but from the ſituation of 


the attack the Eaſt Ifland was deprived for 
ſome time of doing much, but with the 


ſhells from the fixty-eight pounders over 
the length of the Weſt Ifland, but latterly 
did them great damage, by flanking the 
north-weſt face of the Weſt Ifland. 

Jam pleaſed to acquaint you, that Lieut. 


Enſor, who commands the party of marines 
under my command, 


behaved, with his 
men, in a very extraordinary good officer- 


like manner, having the whole face of the 


redoubt to attend to. Lieut. Maughan, 
with-a detachment of 22 marines, lent me 
from the Adamant, commnianding the two 


detached guns and a blockhouſe, did great 
exccution; and it is impoſtible for me to 
dleſeribe the Ready good behaviour of Ser- 
Jeant Henderſon, with the nine artillery 


gunners, marines, and teamien. 

I am forry to anvounce the dee thot Tho. 
private marine, killed; 
Dunn and Peter WII lllamlon, marines, 
wounded, and Thomas Banks, lcaman, 
wounded. © © | 


But, conſidering our receiving the fire of 


near 80 heavy bow guns, from 36 to 18 
pounders, for upwards of two hours, I 
WE 
had four guns diſmounted, but J got them 


fit for ſervice belore night. 


Encloſed 1 ſend you Lieut. Bourne's let- 


ter to me, the morning alter the action. 
2:2 PRICE: 
Fun „ Eaſt Land, St. Ms: May 7. 
865 KR, « have the pleaſure to inform you, 
that in the aflair of this morning, there 
were no killed or wounded in this iſland. 


I cannot ſpeak in terms ſufficiently ſtrong 


of the firm and manly conduct diſplayed on 
this occaſion by the officers and men under 
my. command; and I feel particularly in- 
debted to Lieut. Lawrence, of the marines, 
Enfign . Carter, of the invalds, Metlrs. 
Troticr and Moore, mates of the Adamant 


and Eury dice, an al Nir. john Mather, com - 


nulla, y 


Richard 
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miſlary of ordnance ſtores, for their aſſiſt- 


ance and ready exccution of my orders 


during the action. R. BOURNE. 
Extract of a Letter from Capt. Packen- 

" = of has Majejiy's frrp Reſiſtance, to 

Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated off Fort Vic- 

toria, Amboyna, October 21, 1797. 

I have the honour to inform you that the 
Hands of Amboyna aud Banda are in a very 
reſpectable ſtate of defence, and the feamen 
and troops in very good health and ſpirits, 

and, from the enemy's cruizers being all 


captured or deſtroyed, as per margin, are at 


preſent very well ſupplicd. 
Tahen hy / /its Mayeſiy? 8 Sei Reſiſtance 

Young Frank, floop, 10 guns and 8 
cut out from Ternate. 

Juno, loop, laden with rice, coming into 
Ternate. 

Tun Lauſun, floop, 10 guns and $fwiv els; 

Limbi Ifland. --- 

J. imbi, ketch, 6 guns, off Celebes, loaded 
with rice. 

A large corra corra, 6 rantackers, carry ing 
a 1b. ball. 

A partdawackan, with 6 ſwivels. 

Walker, floop, 10 guns and 8 ſweivels, at 
Conontano, Ifland of Celches, by the 
boats of the Reiittance. 

Reſource, coppered brig, 6 guns, at Copang, 
Ifland of Iimor. — 85 N 
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Hovsx of CoMMONS, April 25. 
PHE houſe having reſolved iticlf into a 


committee of ways and MEANS, Mr. 


Hobart! in the chair, 


Ir. Pitt roſe, in purſuance of his notice 
on a former day; to {tate to them what he 


conceived as the receipt and expenditure of 
the country, and the ways and 4neans for 
detraying the ſame the enſuing year. He 
then procecded to enumerate, tor the pre- 
ſent year, 

"THE SUPPLIES, 


He commenced by a review of the prin- 
cipal items, more eſpecially thoſe of a war- 


like nature; and, after expatiating. on our 
- VIgorous ar rangements againſt the enemy, 


recurred to ſome of his ſtatements 1 in Nov. 


laft, when he mentioned, 
The navy, including the various 
ſums which had been already 
voted, ainounting to L. 12, 538,000 
There were alſo other ſums | 
which had been ſince voted, 
amounting in all to 910,000 


— ͥ —— 


Total therefore for the navy I. 13.4. 

It might peritaps be etl ary toes 5 in, 
that the latter fun of 910,950]. was what 
had bect voted For the augnentallon oi ten 
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STUTGARD, April 27. Her Royal High- 
neſs the Ducheſs of Wirtemberg was laſt 
night delivered of a ſtill- born child; but 
the phyſicians have pronounced her royal 
highnels out of danger. 

St. Jamzs's, May 9. This day, his ma- 
jeſty in council having ordered the council. 
book to be laid before him, the name of the 
Hon, Charles James Fox was eraſed from 
the liſt of privy counſellors. [This was in 
conſequence of Mr. Fox's ſpeech at the 
laſt meeting of the Whig Club, anck the 
pointed manner of his giving the toaſt 
„The Sovereignty of the People,“ for 


which the Duke of Norfolk was diſmiſſed 


from his licutenancy and regiment. Mr. 
Fox met with ſomething of thus kind ſome 
years ago, but in a more gentle way: on 
going to attend the council, the clerk told 
him he had a new liſt of the council, in 

which he did not tind his name.—The laſt 
potitive in{tance of the degradation of a 
privy counſellor in this way was that of 
the late Duke of Devonſhire, when Lord 


| Bute was niinifter, and the king, by his 


lordſhip's advice, called for the book of 


privy counſellors, and {truck out the duke's 


name, tor no other reaſon than his deter- 


 nuned oppoſition to all the Earl of Bute's 
5 ape N 


G ET. 


rnd 1 bn he did not mean 


that the ſum total for the navy expenditure 
ſhould exceed 13,448,000l. Mr. Pitt after 8 
Wards advanced to the eſtimates of 
The army, mentioning that the 
charge before Chriſtinas had . I. 
been eſtimated at 10, 112,00 
He enumerated a variety of articles ne- 
ceſſary to be included in the eſtimates, and 
obſerved, that the increaſe in the military 
department, beyond the eſtimate of No- 


vember, Was — SIEGE, 277445000 
And that the whole expence f 

the year for army ſervice, a- 32 

mounted to... 12,8% 
There ſtill remained to be pro- 

vided for further extraordina- 5 

ries, ameumtine . Tar earn | 
1 he ordnance expence had ben 

eſtimated in November at 1,291,000 
To which was fince added the 

ſum of - 12,000 
The miſcellaneous ſervices, he ſaid, would a- 
mount to more than 680,000 


'Cheſe ware the whole of the exccedings 


in thoſe difierent ſervices, anouuting to the 


lun of 3,074, sl. Dey ould the Cſtituate of 
n 
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' Noveniber, and the reaſon of which he had 
in ſome part explained. Therefore, de- 
_ ducting from the deficiency of 3,674,000 
What was ſaid to be deticicnt | 
in grants = — 680,090 
The rea) deficiency for the ſeer. 
vice of the year would be re- 
duced to — - 2,994,000 


For the whole of the ſervice or 

the vear was required ]..2$,490,000 

| WAYS AND MEANS, 

His next bufineſs was to thew what va- 
riations had occurred in the ways and means 
of the year. There was hone in the land 
and malt, and therefore he took it at the 
uſual eftimates of 2,7 50, oo l. With reſpect 
to the aſlefled taxes, the modifications which 
were made, in his opinion with fo much 
Juſtice and prop:ictv, muſt greatly reduce 
them below the original eſtimates. — Upon 


the whole he computed that the average 


might be ſomething more than one and a 
half, or 2, o, ocol. of the original atle(l- 
ment, and upon that calculatiou he only 
took credit for 4, o, col. on the produce 
of the preſent year, though he would find 
means to let it ſtand upon the bafis of the 
firſt computation. There was another re- 
ſource, which could never be adverted to 
without exciting in the breuſts of all Eng- 
liſhmen the moſt grateful and moſt animat- 
ing ſenſations ; he meant the zeal and loyalty 


with which people of all deſcriptions were 
every day coming forward with voluntary 


contributions to cover the aflelled taxes. 
Whenhe confidercd that all the returns were 
not yet made from the country, and that the 
bank alrcady knew of a clear 1350,c00l. it 


would be extremely moderate to cſtimate 


the whole at 1, 5œo, occl. 

From the lottery of the preſent year, vo- 
vernment would have a profit of 200, oool. 

The loan which he negociated was for 
x7,000,000l. but as 2,000,000. of this was 
for Ireland, and the intereſt and charges to 


de provided for by the parliament of that 
country, the ſum which was the loan of this 


country, nd tor which taxes are to be de- 
viſed, was - . 150907000 
The intereſt to be provided was 
The ſum to he provided for was 28,490, 090 


He then recapitulated his ways and means 


0 provide for this as follows: 


Land and malt - - 2575000 
Afleſled taxes, including the fur um | | 
reſerved for the dehciency of 
_ granis of laſt year, and the | 
voluntary contributions 7,500;000 
Lotter 3 45 SOGOOO 
From the 3 by exchequer _ | 
bills, — 5 Joo, ooo 


Loann Ts” 15, o,, ooo 


ꝓ— —  _— — —— 


charges in the management. 
flight this preſſure Would be upon che lower 
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Of the 15, 000, oool. thus ddr, 
8, ooo, oool. were ſecured upon the aſſeſled 
taxes, and the remaining 7, oc, ocol. re- 
mained to be provided from the conſolidat- 
ed fund. He then adverted to the unfund- 
ed navy debt, and ſhewed, that. no excced- 
ings had occurred which made any dif- 
ference in its value at the commencement of 


the war and at the preſent period. - Laſt 


year he propoſcd to have funded 1, o, oool. 
of thoſe bills, but on confideration he t,und 
that it would be by no 13cans an advantage- 
ous operation, and that it would be much 


better to provide for the exceſs beyond the 


intereſt ot the floating debt. To meet all 


the additional charges of the preſent year, 


the ſum winch was required to be raiſed 
was 763,0Q0l. which he propoſed to be 
raiſed by the following taxcs : 

SarT.—The duty he propoſed on this 
article was that of an additional 5s. in the 
buſhel equivalent to the old tax, Which 


would produce an annuity of 502,000). with 


ſome neceſſary regulations. The preſent 
duty produced no more than 4c0,000l. but 
the new one. would cccoficn no additional 
To thew how 


ranks, he mentioned a calculation to thew + 


that the conſumption of ſalt in a puor family 


was not more annually then half a butuel, 
ſo that they would ſuffer no more by the 
new duty than 28. Gd a year. In the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the country this ſurely was a 
burden of which perſons i in the loweſt con- 
dition could not in juſtice complain. 
Tra.—This was the next article which 
he conſidered to affect the poor in little or no 
degree,as the inferior he propoi:d to be ex- 
empted ; but all above 2s. 6d. per pound 
ſhould be ſubject to a duty of 51. per cent. 


The produce of this heettimatcdat 1 11,0001. 


ARMORIAL BrarlxGs.—The next 
ſubject he had to propoſe, was one whoſe 
produce could be only conjectural, but tron”. 
which he was ſanguine enough to form {ome 
conſiderable expectations. He propoſe, 
that thoſe who wear ſuch kearings uy on their 


carriages thould pay the ſum ot two guineas 


annually ; thoſe who were honfekeepe:s, 
and had them on their plate, & c. but with- 


out carriages, one guinea; and tioic who 


weie not houfekcepers, but uſed them on 


rings, ſeals, &c. 10s. 6d. From a calculation 
of the number ot carriages and houſes, he 
- computed that the two firſt claſes would 


produce the ſum of 1. 51,000 
Thoie of the third claſs, not - 
houſckeepers 63,000 
Which taken with the produce HOY 
of the ſalt tax — $00,000 
And of the tea tax — 111,000 
Would produce in the whole L.725,009 
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